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PREFACE. 


XHE  present  volume  oontainB  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam. I  regret  tliat  the  bulk  to  which  the  text  baa 
swelled  has  caused  me  to  leave  out  several  notes 
which  were  designed  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Appendix;  but  I  believe  that  their  substance  will 
find  a  place  as  least  as  fitting  among  the  more 
general  disquisitions  which  I  hope  to  give  in  the 
fifth  volume. 

Besides  the  Mends  whom  I  have  so  often  thanked 
in  earlier  volimies,  I  have  now  to  acknowledge  the 
great  help  which  I  have  received  from  several 
fiiends  at  the  various  places  which  I  had  to  examine 
in  order  to  give  a  full  account  of  William's  Western 
and  Northern  campaigns.  I  have  to  thank  them  alike 
for  help  on  the  spot  and  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
local  maps  and  plans.  At  Exeter  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  whose  eye  for  any  physical 
point  is  much  keener  than  mine.  At  Lincoln  I  had 
much  help  firom  the  Prec^itor,  the  Bev.  Edmund 
Yenables ;  at  York  fix>m  Archdeacon  Jones  and  the 
Bev.  James  Baine^  Canon  of  York ;  in  the  City  and 
Bishoprick  of  Durham  from  the  Bev.  William  Green- 
well  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Longstaffe  of  Gateshead ;  and  at 
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Chester  fix)m  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Hughes.  And  in 
speaking  of  my  topographical  res^arches^  though 
I  do  not  think  that  in  the  present  volume  I  have 
had  any  direct  help  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  yet  I 
have  often  felt  the  benefit  of  earlier  inquiries  of  the 
same  kind  made  in  his  company.  I  may  truly  say 
that  it  was  from  him  that  I  first  learned  to  look  on 
a  town  as  a  whole  with  a  kind  of  personal  history, 
instead  of  simply  the  place  where  such  and  such 
a  church  or  castle  was  to  be  found. 

In  the  plans  of  towns,  I  have  tried  to  show  their 
extent  as  they  must  have  stood  in  the  days  of 
William,  and  to  mark  such  buildings  as  were  then 
certainly  or  probably  in  being.  But  in  such  an 
attempt  as  this  a  good  deal  is  necessarily  left  to 
conjecture.  The  map  of  the  Fen  country,  illustrating 
the  campaigns  of  Hereward,  is  grounded  on  the  map 
in  Professor  G.  G.  Babington's  Ancient  Cambridge- 
shire, and  I  have  to  thank  the  Professor  for  most 
valuable  help  both  in  drawing  the  map  and  in  per- 
sonally going  over  the  ground.  I  have  to  say  the  same 
of  the  plan  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  is  also 
founded  on  his  work.  The  general  map  of  England, 
showing  the  gradual  progress  of  William's  conquest^ 
is,  as  &r  as  I  know,  a  new  attempt  Here  again 
something  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  Welsh 
boundary  especially  was  very  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating, and  I  cannot  expect  to  have  attained  com- 
plete accuracy,  but  the  map  will  at  least  show  that 
all  the  shires  on  the  March  as  they  stand  in  Domes- 
day took  in  certain  districts  which  noM  do  not  belong 
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to  them.  With  regard  to  the  other  shires,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  mark  the  small  differences  between 
their  present  and  their  Domesday  boundaries,  except 
in  the  extreme  cases  of  the  largest  and  smallest 
among  them.  Yorkshire  was  then  far  greater,  and 
Rutland,  which  in  truth  was  not  a  distinct  shire, 
was  still  smaller  than  it  is  now.  In  making  this 
map,  I  have  to  acknowledge  many  valuable  hints 
from  Mr.  James  Parker. 

The  present  volume  has  taken  a  longer  time  in 
its  composition  than  any  of  those  that  have  gone 
before  it,  partly  because  of  the  interruption  caused 
by  the  revision  of  the  first  two  volumes  for  the 
second  edition,  partly  because  of  the  greater  extent 
and  difBculty  of  the  work  itself.  The  fifth  and  last 
volume  will,  like  the  first,  consist  partly  of  narrative 
and  partly  of  dissertation.  In  it  I  trust  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
on  the  later  condition  and  history  of  England,  and 
to  carry  on  the  narrative  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  to 
the  point  which  I  designed  from  the  beginning,  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First. 

SOXBKLBAZB,  WkLLS, 

May  27,  187 1, 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  19,  note,  for  "  WilMam  of  Poltien  who,"  reftd  "  WiUuun  of  Poltieri.  who.'^ 

p.  34, 1.  10.  The  words  about  Balph  of  Norfolk  should  be  left  out.  See 
p.  717. 

p.  41,  L  a,  for  **  Begennbftld  *'  reftd  ••  Begenbald  **  or  •<  Rembeld."* 

p.  64, 1.  10.    For  Eadric'i  title  of  " Child "  see  p.  ill. 

p.  70^  1.  a  from  bottom.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  seem  to  hare  both  been  under 
the  goyemment  of  Balph  of  Wader ;  but  the  two  divisions  of  East-Anglia  were 
only  jnst  beginning  to  be  looked  on  as  distioct  shires. 

p.  94, 1.  17,  for  '<  sohimatieaUy  "  read  **  sohismatlcally." 

p.  118,  note  3,  for  "quietum"  read  "qnietem." 

p.  124,  note  I.  In  oonnezlon  with  this  should  be  taken  William  of  Malmes- 
bniy's  account  (▼.  407),  in  which  Boger  appears  as  almost  equalling  Gulbert  of 
Hugleyille  in  his  own  person,  though  not  as  oanying  his  scruples  so  &r  as  to 
forbid  the  enrichment  of  his  sons;  "Homo  antiquse  simplioitatis  et  fidei,  qui, 
crebro  a  WiUehno  prime  invitatus  ut  Angliam  veniret,  largis  ad  yoluntatem 
possearionibus  mnnerandus,  supersedit  ;  pronundans,  patrum  suorum  hsere- 
ditatem  se  yelle  forere,  non  transmarinas  et  indebitas  poesessiones  yd  appetere 
vel  inyadere.** 

p.  130, 1.  5,  for  "  other  shires  in  those  western  lands  *'  read  **  other  shires 
and  in  those  western  lands." 

p.  143, 1.  I.  On  the  probability  that  Wulf  had  a  twin  brother,  bearing  the 
name  of  his  father,  see  p.  756. 

p.  164, 1.  4  firom  bottom.  No  part  of  Eadnoth's  lands  seems  to  haye  passed 
to  his  son.    See  p.  759. 

p.  170^  note  a,  for  "tene"  read  "tenet." 

p.  178,  L  1 1.  That  Bristol  Castle  was  built  during  William's  reign,  possibly 
at  the  yezy  end  of  .it^  appears  ihmi  its  appearing  in  1088  as  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  revolt.  See  the  Chronicle  and  Florence  under  that  year,  where  the 
two  Mowbnys  **  fordonto  Bricgstowe  and  hergodon  and  brohton  to  ^am  castele 
[Mb  hergonge,  and  syfftfon  foron  tit  of  ]iam  castele  and  heigodon  Batfon  and  eall 
^8Bt  land  ^ser  abutan  and  eall  Beordea  hymesse  hi  awieston." 

p.  19a,  note  I,  for  "NN  "  read  "CO.- 

p.  a  14,  note  6.  The  ''Turoldua*'  here  spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  Sheriff 
Thorold.    See  p.  47a,  note  3. 

p.  a57,  note  a.    Compare  the  business  spoken  of  in  p.  ai,  note  5. 
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xxxii  ADDITIONS  AND  COKRBOTIONS. 

pp.  967-268,  note  9.  For  "mala  oepit,  Eboracum"  read  "mala*  oepit 
Eboracum." 

p.  979,  note  9.  For  "Comites,  duos  GniUelmiim"  read  "Gomites  dace, 
G-uiUdmum.*' 

p.  308, 1.  4  from  bottom,  for  *'  retain"  read  " retains. " 

p.  316,  note  I,  for  "  maximus  '*  read  "  mazimiB." 

p.  339,  L  10.  So  Ralph  of  Diss  (X  Scriptt  531,  cf.  B.  Wendoyer,  ii.  987)  says 
of  Heniy  the  Second  in  1 158, "  Henricus  Bex  Anglormn,  caronatuB  apud  Wigor- 
niam,  post  celebrationem  divinomm  ooronam  super  altare  posnit^  neo  nltexins 
coronatus  est."  Compare  the  story  of  Gnat  in  vol.  i.  p.  483,  and  of  Eadgar  in 
Appendix  BB.  of  the  leoond  edition. 

p.  331,  note  a.  I  should  have  excepted  one  or  two  other  Bishops,  like 
Leofrio  of  Exeter  and  Siward  of  Bochester,  who  were  not  deprived,  but  who 
died  while  the  process  of  change  waa  going  on.  But  Wulfstan  stands  out 
conspicuously  as  the  one  Bishop— there  were  several  Abbots — ^who  survived  all 
changes^  and  died  in  possession  of  his  see  long  after. 

For  **  appointments  "  read  **  the  appointments.*' 

p.  347,  note  a,  for  "  elegentibus  **  read  **  eligentibus.*' 

?•  354.  Jio*®  i»  for  "deberi"  read  •«  debere.*' 

p.  357,  L  la.  That  is,  Thomas  claimed  for  the  see  of  York  the  Primacy 
over  Mercia  as  well  as  over  Northumberland.  Hereford  alone,  a  diocese  still 
partly  Welsh,  would  have  been  left  to  Ganterbuiy. 

p.  367,  note  9.     Put  a  comma  after  *'  palum  fizerit." 

p.  371,  side-note,  for  "  Cambridge  "  read  "  Gambridgeshire." 

p.  373i  1'  3'  The  question  was  also  raised  by  Thomas  at  the  intended 
dedication  of  Remigius*  church  at  Lincoln  in  109a,  when  lliomas  "  illi  oon- 
tradicendo  resistebat,  affirmans  earn  in  suft  parochiA  esse  constructam."  So 
says  Florence,  who  goes  on  with  a  story  which  revives  the  old  charge  of 
simony  against  Bemigius.  William  Rufus  *'  pro  pecunift  quam  ei  Bemigius 
dederat*'  bids  the  Bishops  to  dedicate  the  church,  and  Bemigius  dies  before 
the  appointed  day  "occulto  Dei  judicio." 

p.  374,  note  I.     Put  a  semicolon  after  "  repperit." 

p.  38a,  note  3.    Put  a  semicolon  after  *'  retrado." 

p.  391,  heading,  for  "  Churches  "  read  *<  Churchmen.*' 

f .  40a,  note  3,  for  "  in-finibus  "  read  '*  in  finibus." 

p.  4ao,  1.  4  from  bottom.  The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Gest. 
Pont.  310,  Gest.  Reg.  iv.  341)  are  remarkable.  In  the  Gresta  Regum  he  clearly 
wishes  to  imply  that  there  was  no  lawful  removal  of  the  see  to  Coventry ; 
"Quinetiam  moriturus,  parvi  faciens  scita  oanonvm  qiUbua  edicUur  ponH/icea 
in  suia  9edibu$  apeliri  dd>ere^  non  apud  Gestram,  sed  apud  Goventreiam  se 
tumulatum  in  prsacepit;  su4  opinione  relinquens  successuris  non  indebitum 
calumniandi,  sed  quasi  jus  legitimum  vindicandi."  The  words  in  Italics  are 
left  out  in  the  Gesta  Pontificum. 

p.  4a9,  note  i.  William  of  Malmesbuiy  seems  here  to  be  copying  Florence, 
1094 ;  *'  Hereberhtus,  qui  cognominabatur  Loeinga,  quod  ei  ars  adulationis 
nuper  egerat."  The  name  without  the  explanation  appears  in  the  Chronicle 
of  the  same  year,  under  the  form  of  "  Herbearde  Losange."    See  his  life  and 
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ADDITIONS  AND  OOBBKCTIONa  ««» 

wiitiiigi  duoQflBed  in  the  pra&oo  to  his  lettem  in  the  aeries  oaUed  Annalee 
Monaatici  in  the  same  Tolume  with  the  letters  of  Osbert  of  GUie. 
p.  433,  note  2,  deU  comma  after  *<  adds." 
p.  444,  side-note,  for  **  change  "  read  "chaoges." 

p.  445,  note  2,  We  hare  another  witness  to  the  same  eflfoot  in  the  contrast 
drawn  by  WlUiam  of  Mahnesbnry  between  the  ecdesiastioal  role  of  the  Con- 
queror and  that  of  his  snooessor  (iv.  314) ;  *  Tempore  patris,  post  deoessum 
episcopi  Tel  abbatis  omnes  reditus  integre  onstodiebantar,  sabstitnendo 
pastori  reeignandi,  eligebantorque  persona  religionis  merito  laudabiles ;  at 
Tero,  pancnlis  annis  interoedentibns,  omnia  immntata." 

p.  448,  side-note,  lor  "wealth  of  the  conntiy-  read  "wrath  of  the 
oonrtien.'' 

p.  449*  L  II.      Yet  the  question  might  ha^e  been  raised  whether  the 
acceptance  of  the  see  of  Avetsa  did  not  imply  oomplioity  in  the  Nonnan 
Conqnest  of  Apulia^  and  whether  the  Nonnan  Conquest  of  Apulia  was  not  as 
b]«mew<»thy  as  that  of  England.     Periiaps  longer  possession  and  the  specially 
Nonnan  ohanoter  of  Ayersa  might  be  held  to  make  a  differenoe. 
p.  458,  note  »,  for  **  qui  inter  palndes  "  read  **  quia  inter  paludes." 
p.  470,  side-note,  for  "  settlement "  read  "  settlements." 
p.  477,  line  6,  dde  "with." 
p.  478,  note  5,  for  *<  lb."  read  "Hist.  Ab.  u.  s." 

pp.  482,  483,  Bide-notes»  for  ••  1076"  read  «  1073  ;*•«»••  1079"  read 
"1075;"  for  •'1086"  read  "X083;"  for  "  1089"  read  "  108  a."  See  below, 
p.  824. 

p.  490, 1.  10.  Yet  Boger  of  Poitou  appears  in  the  Chronide  (1093)  under 
the  fonn  of  "Rogger  Peiteuin,"  and  again  in  William  of  Malmesbury 
(▼•  35>^)  ^*^  *^«  reason  for  his  surname — "quod  ex  e4  regione  uxorem 
aoceperat  sic  dictus." 

P-  50a,  L  9  from  bottom.  The  castle  of  "  Muntgumri "  appears  in  the 
Chronide,  1095,  as  taken  by  the  Welsh. 

p.  50a,  L  a  from  bottom.  On  the  date  of  William  Fits-Osbem's  appoint- 
ment as  Earl,  see  aboTC,  p.  7a.  But  I  ought  to  haye  mentioned  the  grant  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  him,  at  one  date  or  the  other.  Orderic  (521  D)  couples 
it  with  the  grant  of  the  Earidom  ;  "  Bex  Guillefanus  . . .  Willelmo  dapifero 
Nonnannie,  Osbenii  filio,  insnlam  Vectam  et  comitatum  Herfordensem  dedit.'* 
The  luge  Crown  lands  in  Wight  which  appoar  in  Domesday  had  doubtless 
been  liis.  The  union  of  Wight  and  Hereford  under  William  Fitz-Osbem  is  like 
the  union  of  Anmdel  and  Shrewsbury  under  Roger  of  Montgomery.  It  is  quite 
in  chaiacter  with  William's  poUcy. 

P-  517*  ^  5  from  bottom.  This  is  the  "  Dunechaldus,  Begis  Soottomm 
Ifakofani  filiua,"  whom  we  read  of  as  being  released — "  a  custodift  lazatum" — 
on  the  death  of  William  (see  Florence,  1087,  and  below,  p.  711).  He  is  ako 
the  "  Dnnecan  Meloomes  cynges  sunu "  of  the  Chronide  under  1099,  who 
appears  with  the  same  description  in  Florence,  with  the  addition  that  "Begi 
WiUelmo  [Rufo]  tunc  militayit."  Donald  is  Dufbnal  or  Dufenaldus  the 
brother  of  Malcolm.  William  of  Mahnesbury  (▼.  399)  calls  Duncan  "filium 
Malcolmi  nothum/'  which  is  hard  on  Ingebiorg. 

C 
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Kxxiv  ADDITIONS   AND  COBBBCTIONS. 

p.  540,  L  10.  We  find  doubts  as  to  the  body  of  Saint  Cathberht  niBed 
again  in  1 104  by  '*  qaoromdam  inoredulitas  abbatum.*'    Florence  in  anno. 

p.  $ii,  note  a.  He  appears  in  the  Chronicle  (x  f  a8)  and  in  Flovenoe  (1094) 
as  "  Passeflambard.*' 

p.  334,  L  5.  I  suppose  that  this  Dolfin  is  the  same  who  i^pean  in  the 
Chronicle  nnder  109a  as  holding  Carlisle  or  its  site,  no  donbt  by  the  grant  of 
Malcolm.    He  is  drlyen  thence  by  William  Rofus. 

p.  538,  note  a.    See  aboye,  p.  441. 

p.  533,  L  X.  It  is  hard  to  belieye  the  statement  of  William  of  Malmea- 
buxy  (y.  403)  that  William  paid  a  yearly  pension  of  three  hundred  marks  to 
his  father-in-law  and  his  successor;  "His  ille  illustres  crebro  retributionefl 
refuderat,  omnibus^  ut  ferunt,  annis  trecentas  argent!  marcas  pro  fide  et 
affinitate  sooero  annumerans.  Ea  munificentia,  in  filio  Baldewino  non  immi- 
nnta,  hnsit  in  Roberti  I^Bonis  malitia  ** 

p.  53a,  note  4,  for  "Oalicia"  read  **  QaUida." 

p.  537, 1.  5.  1  need  hardly  except  the  small  and  doubtful  case  of  the  Priory 
of  Carisbrooke  in  the  Ide  of  Wight.  Carisbrooke  Is  not  mentioned  by  thai 
name  in  Domesday,  but  William  Fita-Osbem  gaye  seyeral  churches  in  the 
island,  and  among  them  Bowcomb,  by  which  is  probably  meant  Carisbrooke 
(Domesday,  5a,  5a  &),  to  his  foundation  at  Lyra.  Carisbrooke  before  long  (see 
Monasticon,  yii.  1090-1091)  became  a  cell  to  Lyra,  but  it  is  not  dear  that  it 
was  strictly  speaking  a  foundation  of  William  Fitc-Osbem. 

P-  573>  !•  i»  defo  *  the"  before  ** successor." 

p.  575,  note  a,  for  **ye8tram"  read  "vestrum." 

p.  59a,  L  7  from  bottom.  I  do  not  fed  quite  satisfied  about  this  life-long 
imprisonment  of  Roger.    See  p.  711. 

p.  600,  last  line,  for  "  in  "  read  "  among." 

p.  604,  note  4,  for  "  Wadeyi  "  read  **  Waldeyi" 

p.  6ao,  L  13,  for  *'  more  pounds  "  read  "  more  hundred  pounds." 

p.  639,  note  I.  I  ought  to  haye  remarked  that  Alberic  got  his  pun  from 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  iy.  387;  <'Quum  oppidani  fiducilk  mosnium  jactitarent 
ideo  urbem  Duraohium  nominatum,  quod  contra  omnes  obsidiones  imperterrita 
duraret,  *£t  ego'  (inquit)  * ydcor  Durandus ;  et  eo  usque  in  obsidione  durabo 
quo  ciyitati  nomen  auferam,  ut  non  Duraohium  sed  Mollidumamodo  dicatnr.*** 

p.  638,  note  3.  William  of  Malmesbuxy  (iy.  389)  also  puts  the  nickname 
into  William's  mouth;  '*  Per  resurrectionem  Dei,  probus  erit  Robdinus  Curta 
Oorea."  His  character  of  Robert  is  one  degree  better  than  that  giyen  by 
Orderic.  After  mentioning  the  nickname,  he  adds,  **  Hoc  enim  erat  ejus  cog- 
nomen, quod  esset  eziguus ;  caBterum  mhil  habens  quod  sucoenseres,  quia  neo 
ille|nds  fbrmas,  nee  infaceti  doquii,  nee  yirtutis  imbecillaB,  nee  eneryis  erat 
consilii.'*  He  had  just  before  said,  *'Natus  in  Normannift^  spectatae  jam 
yirtutis  habebatur  adolescens  quando  pater  Anglism  yenit ;  fortitudinis  pn>- 
batae,  quamquam  ezilis  corporis  et  pinguis  aqualicull." 

p.  644,  L  5.  We  find  a  man  of  the  same  name  and  office— yery  likely  a  son 
-vin  the  Chronicle,  1 134 ;  "  |»e8  kinges  stiward  of  France  Amalri." 

p.  65 X,  note  3,  for  *'  zeal  of"  read  '*  ceal  for." 

p.  660,  note  2,  for  **  yoluntate  "  read  '<  yoluntati." 
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ADDITIONS  AKD  GORBROTIOKS.  ^axr 

p.  66a,  note  i.  Fifteen  yean  kter,  1095,  the  Tniee  ol  Qod  wm  eonfinned 
by  the  higher  aathoritj  of  the  Council  of  dermont.  WilL  Helm.  iv.  345  ; 
"  Qaod  ab  Adventn  Domini  otque  ad  octavae  Epiphani»|  et  a  SeptoAgeaimi 
naqae  ad  ootavas  Paaohie,  et  a  primA  die  Bogationom  naqoe  ad  ootayae  Ptaite- 
oottee,  et  a  qnartft  ferii  oooidente  aole  omni  teonpofe  naqne  ad  Moandam 
feriam  oriente  aole  trevia  Dei  cuatodiatar." 

p.  670,  L  z.  Thia  Baldgyih  would  be  a  nieoe  of  Ealdgyth  the  daughter  of 
Uhtred  and  mother  of  QogptAao.  See  p.  134.  I  truat  to  go  more  taJOj  inte 
tfaeae  pedigreea  in  my  fifth  Tolome. 

p.  676!»  L  2.  The  New  GaaUe  and  the  oaatle  at  Tynemoath  (''ae  oaatel  »t 
l^eamtfon")  appear  in  the  Chronicle,  1095 ;  "Feorde  ae  eorl  [Robert  of 
Mowbray]  anre  nihte  nt  of  Bebbaburh  towardea  Tinemutfan  ao  >a  ^e  innan 
>am  wman  autde  wawon  hia  gewar  wordon." 

p.  677,  note  3.  On  the  character  of  thia  Biahop  aee  the  ramarkaUe  entry 
in  the  Chronicle  (1088)  reootding  hia  reroit  againat  William  Bufba ;  '*  Swa 
wa»ll  dyde  ae  oyng  be  Hm  Inaoope  >»t  eaU  Snglaland  fierde  after  hia  rasde 
and  awa  awa  he  wolde,  and  he  ^hte  to  donne  be  him  call  awa  Jndaa  Scariolf 
dide  be  nxe  Diihtene/*  Thia  ia  aomewhat  aoflened  by  Fkvenoe ;  "  EA  quoqne 
tempeatat^  Bex  pnadictoa  iUina,  nt  yeri  conailiarii,  fmebator  pmdentii ;  bene 
enim  aapiebat,  ejoaqne  oonailiia  totina  Angli«  tractabatur  reqinblica.*' 

p.  683,  note  I.  If  by  theae  worda  we  are  to  anderatand  an  "  anla  r«gia  "  in 
Wight  itael^  we  can  hardly  place  it  anywhere  but  at  Cariabrooke.  There 
have  been  aome  royal  dwelling»plaoe  in  Wigfat^  aa  William  stayed  there 
time  in  1086  (see  p.  697),  and  Cariabrooke  ia  moat  likely  intended  by 
the  entry  in  Domesday  (5  a  h)  about  a  caatle  at  Alwinaatone.  See  EUia, 
i.ai3. 

p.  710,  laat  line;,  for  ''and  .Slfgar"  read  ''the  aon  of  iEttgar." 

p.  711,  note  z,  for  "  Donald"  read  "  Donoan." 

p.  73Z>  Note  G.  A  better  q>e]ling  of  thia  name,  according  to  ita  evident 
origin,  woold  be  Wiffgod,  and  it  ia  so  apelled  in  the  Woroeater  Chronide,  1079. 
See  p.  818. 

p.  735,  L  3.  On  the  wootka  of  Bobert  of  Oily  aee  Mr.  Jamaa  Parkei^s  juat 
pabHahed  Hlatory  of  Oxford,  pp.  38  et  aeqq. 

p.  735,  L  10  from  bottom,  for  **  Hugh  . Grantmesnil "  read  "Hugh  of 
GrantmeaniL" 

p.  745,Note  N.  In  the Chroniole  for  1088  we  read  of  **  Euatatiua  ae  iunga  ** 
■a  engaged  in  the  reyolt  againat  William  Bufha.  For  this  Florence  haa 
"  EoatatiuB  junior,  Comeg  BcnanUBt**  which  aounda  as  if  he  looked  on  the  elder 
Eoatace  aa  baring  died  before  1088. 

p.  768,  L  15,  after  "  Norman  writers"  add  "  and  Bngliahmen  writing  in 
Latin." 

P-  773«  ^13  ^'^'"^  bottom,  for  **  would  probably  "  read  *'  probably  would." 

p.  778,  Note  Z.  For  a  full  diaooasion  of  the  reading  and  authority  of  the 
maauacripta  aee  Mr.  Jamea  Parker^s  Hiatory  of  Oxford,  p.  36. 

p.  79Z,  L  8  from  bottom.  I  should  haye  mentioned  that  it  ia  here  that 
WilHam  of  Malmeebury  (t.  390)  quotea  the  proverb  which  elaewhera  (aee 
▼oL  U.  p.  374)  haa  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Fulk  the  Good  of  A^jou.  Henry 
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"poeritiam  ad  spem  i^gni  litoriB  mimiebat;  inbliid^^  patre  qnoqoe  audi- 
cnte,  jactttare  jooveibiain  aolitas,  '  Rex  illitoratoB,  aainiu  ooronatuB.' " 

P*  793t  1-  4*  On  oonaldering  this  matter  again,  I  think  it  ib  an  open 
question  whether  Kaiy  meant  that  the  Eoglish  King,  whether  JESfred  or 
Heniy  the  First,  tEinslated  the  Greek  fikbles  into  Latin  and  then  mto  English, 
or  whether  she  simply  meant  that  he  translated  them  from  Latin  into  English. 
In  the  former  explanation  I  followed  Sir  Francis  Palgraye,  but  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  ponotuation,  which  he  and  M.  de  Boqnefoit  giye  differently, 
and  whibh  is  of  oonne  arbitrary.  But  in  either  case,  if  we  aooept  the  readiog 
ffeniru,  the  En^^ish  education  of  Henry  the  First  is  equally  asserted.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  all  that  is  meant  is  a  tiunslation  from  Latin  into  EngUsh,  one 
objection  to  .^afred  being  the  King  intended  is  taken  away.  But  the  know^ 
ledge  of  Greek  is  about  an  equal  difficulty  in  either  case. 

p.  797,  L  a,  for  "  salutens  "  read  **  salutem." 

p.  8oo,  L  I.  For  "plays"  read  "play."  Florence  also  in  the  passage 
referred  to  speaks  of  Stephen  as  «'filius  amitn  filius"  [Willehni  Bi:^  so.], 
whibh  would  make  him  the  son  of  a  sister  of  William.  His  &ther  appears  in 
the  Chronicle  (1096)  as  "Eoda  eori  of  Oampaine  Jnbs  oynges  aXSum,**  a  word 
which  leaves  the  question  open. 

p.  8io,  L  II  from  bottom,  for  **  remarking"  read  '*  finding  out." 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  FIBST  DAYS  OF  WILLIAM's  BSIGN.^ 
December  1066 — December  1067. 

§  1.     Character  of  the  Reign  of  William. 

THE  coronation  rite  was  over,  and  the  formal  reign  of  Portion  of 
William  oyer  England  was  to  begin.  As  far  as  out-  the  time  of 
ward  forms  were  concerned,  he  might  be  looked  on  as  King  ^j"^  "^°*" 
over  the  whole  land.     He  had  indeed  direct  military  post 

^  The  chief  thing  to  be  notioed  with  regard  to  the  authorities  for  these 
years  Is  the  loss  of  some  of  the  most  important  The  Biographer  of 
Eadward  failed  us  at  the  death  of  his  own  hero  or,  at  the  outside,  at  the 
Battle  of  Stamfordbridge.  With  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  also  the 
Abingdon  Chronicle  comes  suddenly  to  an  end.  Hie  Tapestry  takes  us 
only  to  the  flight  of  the  light-armed  at  Senlac,  and  the  poem  of  Ouy  of 
Amiens  takes  us  only  to  the  coronation  of  William.  Wace  again  ceases  to 
be  of  any  value  just  at  present,  as  he  cuts  the  history  of  William  very  short 
between  his  coronation  and  his  burial.  We  miss  also  Mr.  Kemble*s  great 
collection  of  Charters,  which  contains  only  a  few  documents  later  than  the 
accession  of  William.  The  documents  of  William's  reign  are  numerous 
and  important,  but  we  have  to  seek  them  where  we  can  find  them,  in  the 
Fosdera,  in  the  Monasticon,  in  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  in  the  various  local  his- 
tories, anywhere  in  short  where  they  may  happen  to  be  preserved.  (A 
Gontisuation,  as  well  as  a  new  recension,  of  the  Codez  Diplomaticus  would 
be  an  unspeakable  gain  to  historical  scholarship.)  And,  while  we  lose  so 
many  of  our  old  authorities,  we  are  not  reinforced  by  new  ones  of  any 
importance.  But  several  of  our  remaining  authorities  increase  in  value.  Flo- 
rence now  definitely  becomes  an  independent  and,  as  we  go  on,  a  contemporary 
writer  of  the  first  rank.  Orderic,  bom  in  1075,  does  not  reach  that  rank 
during  our  present  period ;  still  he  had  good  means  of  information,  and  his 
value  gradually  increases.  So  does  that  of  William  of  Mahneebury  as  he 
gets  nearer  to  his  own  time.  The  value  of  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  on  the 
other  hand  lessens.  His  main  value  has  always  consisted  in  the  early  tra- 
ditions and  firagments  of  early  songs  which  he  preserves,  and  his  stock  of 
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4  THE   FIRST  DATS  OF  WILLIAM'S  BEIQN. 

OHAP.  xvn.  session  only  of  certain  of  the  southern  and  eastern  shires. 
No  armed  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  land  was  at 
in  any  put  ^^  moment  actually  in  arms  against  him.     Bival  King 
ofEngland.  there  was  none.    The  rival  who  had  appeared  against  him 
for  a  moment  had  submitted  to  him  and  had  been  received 
to  his  fiivour.    The  chief  men  of  a  large  part  of  England 
Position  of  had  submitted  with  him.    Eadwine  and  Morkere  indeed 
and  Mot-    still  held  out,^  but  they  seem  to  have  been  simply,  after 
^^^-         their  manner,  waiting  to  see  what  course  events  would 
take.    At  all  events  they  did  not  venture  on  any  armed 
opposition.      And  the  consecration  of  William    by  the 
Northumbrian  Primate  might  be  looked  on  as  some  sort 
of  guaranty,  however  weak^  for  the  obedience  of  his  pro- 
vince.   The  two  chiefs  of  the  national  Church,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  kingships  the  holiest  Prelate  iii 
England,  the  chosen  friend  of  the  slain  Harold,  had  aU 
bowed  to  William  and  had  become  his  men.^    He  had 
possession  of  the  mightiest  and  of  the  most  venerable  of 
English  cities.    The  metropolis  of  ^thelberht,  the  rojral 
ciiy  of  .Alfred,  were  alike  his.     He  had  been  crowned  in 
Eadward^s  church;  he  dwelt  in  Eadward's  palace;  and  if 
London  had  been  slow  to  submit,  a  fortress  was  now  rising 
which  would  for  ever  fetter  the  hands  of  William's  un- 
willing subjects.    It  might  well  seem  that  England  was 
already  William's  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.     York, 
Gloucester,  Exeter^  had  as  yet  not  seen  his  face.    But  it 
might  seem  that  all  that  was  needed  for  their  ftiU  posses- 
sion was  for  the  King  to  show  himself  before  their  gates  in 
the  friendly  state  of  a  peaceful  progress.    William,  King 

them  now  grows  much  smaller.  The  subsidiary  sources,  the  local  writers 
and  the  incidental  notices  in  foreign  authors,  have  to  be  attended  to  much 
as  before.  And  the  paramount  imp<Mlanoe  of  Domesday  grows,  I  need 
hardly  say,  at  eyery  step  as  we  draw  near  to  the  date  of  the  Survey  itaelfl 
The  mass  of  personal  and  local  detail  which  may  be  reooyered  from  ita 
incidental  entries  is  utterly  amazing. 
»  See  voL  iii.  pp.  547,  767.  •  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  529,  547. 
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of  the  EDglish,  King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  might  osap.  xm. 
well  give  himself  out  as  already  master  of  the  whole 
reahn. 

And  yet  we  may  be  sore  that  there  was  none  who  knew  BngUnd 
better  than  the  Conqueror  himself  how  £eur  the  land  still  ^^^end. 
was  from  being  conquered.     William  was  King;  but  he 
knew  well  that  in  the  greater  part  of  his  Kingdom  his 
kingship  as  yet  hardly  existed  in  name.     But  he  knew  also  Advantage 
how  much  he  had  gained  by  becoming  a  King.     William  of  hj.  coro- 
knew,  as  well  as  Henry  the  Eighth  himself^  the  inestimable  "**^"- 
advantage  of  having  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side. 
Since  the  homage  at  Berkhampstead^  since  the  election  and  Formal 
coronation  at  Westminster,  William  was  no  longer  a  mere  o?Mb 
foreign  invader,  a  mere  candidate  or  pretender  to  the  P^''^^^^"* 
Crown.     He  was,  as  &r  as  outward  ceremonies  could  make 
him,  the  King,  the  choice  of  the  English  people,  the  con- 
secrated of  the  English  Church.    The  greater  part  of  his 
realm  had  still  to  be  conquered ;  but  he  could  go  forth  to 
its  conquest  in  quite  another  character  from  that  in  which 
he  had  landed  at  Pevensey.     Besistance  to  his  authority 
would  no  longer  be  the  defence  of  the  country  against  an 
invader  from  beyond  sea.     It  would  be  rebellion  against  a 
lawful  King  and  an  established  government.    In  William's 
theory  indeed^  all  resistance  to  his  power^  all  refusal  to 
ac^owledge  his  rights,  had  been  guilty  rebellion  ever  since 
the  death  of  Eadward.  ^    But  he  could  now  put  forth  his 
pretensions  with  tenfold  force.    Those  pretensions  had  now 
been  acknowledged  in  the  most  solemn  way.    William  was 
King;  those  who  submitted  to  him  were  loyal  subjects; 
those  who  might  still  withstand  him  were  traitorous  rebels. 
The  King  bad  still  to  win  his  Kingdom;  but  the  King 
could  win  it  &r  more  readOy  than  the  mere  Duke  could 
have  done.     The  might  of  the  royal  arm  was  to  be  tried 
only  where  the  magic  of  the  royal  fieivour  might  fail  to 

*  See  vol.  liL  p.  41X. 
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win.  It  could  hardly  fail  but  that  many^  whether  indi« 
viduals  or  whole  diBtricts,  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  a 
King  who  claimed  only  the  allegiance  formally  due  to  his 
Crown,  while  they  would  have  fought  to  the  death  against 
one  who  came  before  them  simply  as  a  foreign  invader  or 
an  unacknowledged  pretender. 

The  true  way  of  looking  at  those  important  stages  of  the 
Conquest  which  followed  William's  coronation  seems  to  be 
this.  The  opposition  which  William  met  with  was  in  truth 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  a  land  striving  to  guard  the  last 
fragments  of  its  freedom  against  the  assaults  of  a  foreign  in- 
vader who  was  winning  the  land  bit  by  bit.  But  in  form 
it  was  resistance  or  rebellion  against  the  lawfol  King  and 
the  established  government  of  the  land.  This  twofold 
aspect  of  the  struggle  greatly  affected  its  character.  The 
fall  of  Harold  uid  his  brothers,  the  lack  of  any  one  else 
able  or  worthy  to  stand  forth  at  the  head  of  the  nation, 
had  left  the  English  people  without  a  leader.  The  corona- 
tion of  William  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  finding  a 
leader.  It  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  united  national 
action.  The  coronation  took  place,  as  I  have  said^  during 
a  moment  of  apparent  universal  submission  ;  if  all  England 
had  not  acknowledged  William,  no  part  of  England 
acknowledged  any  one  else.  The  struggle  which  followed 
was  a  reaction  after  a  panic ;  it  was  the  revolt  of  a  people 
goaded  to  revolt  by  the  oppression  far  less  of  William  him- 
self than  of  William's  unworthy  lieutenants.  In  all  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  had  already  submitted  to  the 
new  King,  it  was  strictly  rebellion,  however  justifiable  re- 
bellion, against  an  established  government.  And  even  in 
those  parts  to  which  William's  power  had  not  yet  reached, 
in  those  parts  which  he  had  to  subdue  by  force  after  his 
coronation^  the  struggle  bore  a  somewhat  different  character 
from  that  of  simple  national  resistance  to  foreign  invasion. 
When  the  men  of  Exeter  or  Chester  bade  defiance  to 
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VlWrnm,  they  wen  Udding  defiance  to  ihe  only  de  facto  chap.  xvu. 
King  and  government  in  England.    Thar  reeutance  was  Pieoem«al 
thefefim  local  lather  than  national ;  eaeh  city  and  district  thfiwifli- 
fixiglit  for  its  own  hand,  not  for  the  common  freedom  of  ^^.^^ 
the  whole  realm.  A  land  therefore  which  resisted  bit  by  bit  King  erw 
was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  conquered  bit  by  bit.  The  only  S]^ow/ 
way  to  make  the  least  show  of  resistance  to  William  on  ^^^f^- 
equal  terms  was  again  to  prockiim  the  kingship  of  t^ 
pnppet  Eadgar,  or  to  call  on  Swend  of  Denmark  to  come 
and  elaim  the  Crown  of  his  nnde  and  bis  cousin.     But 
neither    Eadgar  nor  Swend   ever  obtained  any  general 
aeknowledgemoit*    The  warfare  waged  in  their  names  was 
4Hily  local  waifare.     William  was  the  King ;  Eadgar  and 
Swend  were  only  pretenders — in  the  Latin  phrase  of  the 
time,  Tyrants.'     In  all  this  it  is  easy  to  see  the  im-p 
measuieable  advantage  which  William  gained  from  being 
the  King  in  possession,  however  imperfect  that  possession 
was  in  many  parts  of  the  Kingdom*    And  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible tiiat  the  ta^  that  many  of  those  who  fought  against 
William  were  really  technically  traitors,  that  they  were  ^ 

breaking  their  plighted  allegiance,  that  they  were  fighting 
against  a  King  to  whom  they  had  sworn  oaths  and  become 
his  men,  may  have  done  not  a  little  to  unnerve  the  hearts 
and  to  weaken  the  arms  of  the  later  defenders  of  England. 
Certain  it  is  that,  at  the  actual  moment  of  William's 
coronation,  there  was  no  armed  opposition  to  his  authority 
in  any  part  of  England.  In  the  districts  which  he  had 
already  subdued  men  had  made  up  their  minds  to  submit 
to  what  they  could  not  help,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  In  the  districts  to  which  his  arms  had  not 
reached  men  had,  to  say  the  least,  not  made  up  their  minds 

^  Williiaii  of  Malmesbmy  (iii.  348)  Bays  of  York,  *^  Ibi  Bex  Sootonun  Mal- 
eohnos  com  suib,  ibi  Edgsnu  et  IMLaicberinB  et  Weldeofos  cum  Anglis  et 
Danis,  mdwo^  lyrannMiB  aaepe  Ibvebant/'  On  Uua  use  of  the  word,  see  yol.  i. 
pp.  "5^  39^- 
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OHAP.  zyn.  on  any  plan  of  resistance,  nor  had  they  chosen  any  chief  in 

whose  name  they  should  resist.     William's  election  and 

coronation  were  therefore,  not  only  formally  regolar,  but 

Legal  fio-   actually  undisputed.  In  William's  reading  of  tha  Law,  the 

Wiiiuun'B   reign  of  Harold  was  an  usurpation,  and  the  new  King  was 

w^«n     ^e  lawful  successor  of  his  cousin  King  Eadward.  He  was  the 

held  to  be  hereditary  Kingr.  a  form  of  words  which  however  must  not 

the  Bacoes-  */  ^' 

Borof        be  pressed  to  the  full  extent  of  its  modem  meaning.  ^  To  put 

and  the  '    ^^  rights  of  conqucst  offensively  forward^  to  deal  with  his 

?^«^^^     new  subjects  as  with  a  conquered  people,  in  no  way  fell  in 

ignored,      with   his  policy.    The  orthodox  way  of  speaking  under 

William,  at  least  in  his  milder  moments^  was  to  look  on 

the  fight  of  Senlac  as  a  sort  of  unhappy  accident.    The 

King  had  come  to  claim  his  Crown,  and  he  was  so  unlucky 

as  to  be  forced  to  overcome  certain  rebels  and  traitors  before 

he  could  take  possession  of  it.  ^    In  the  official  language  of 

William's  reign,  his  entry  is  always  spoken  of  as  if  it  had 

been  an  entry  as  peaceful  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second  or 

Fiotions  of  GeoTge  the  First.     Indeed  the  way  in  which  the  reign  of 


kind  in''  Harold  is  ignored  in  the  l^al  language  of  William's  reig^ 
^^  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  rule  of  Cromwell  are  ignored  in  the  legal  language 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.*  The  delicate  eu- 
phemism, so  common  in  Domesday^ ''  When  King  William 
came  into  England,"  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  legal 
fiction  by  which  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  is 

'  See  YoL  iii.  p.  68a. 

'  In  the  somewhAt  BuspiciouB  (see  Chapter  six.)  found*tion  oharter  of 
Battle  Abbey  (Rymer,  i.  4;  Mon.  Ang.  iii.  244)  WiUiam  sayB,  "Qnum  in 
Angliam  yeniasem  et  in  finlbns  Hasting*  cum  exeroitu  applicuisseni  oontra 
hostes  meoe  qui  mihi  regnum  Anglitt  injoste  oonabantur  auferre.**  80 
in  the  Westminster  charter  quoted  in  EUis,  i.  313,  and  in  the  notes  to 
Benoit,  iii.  164  (see  yoL  iii.  p.  684) ;  **  Angliam  yeniens,  in  ore  gladii 
regnum  adeptus  sum  Anglorum,  deyicto  Haroldo  Bege  cum  suis  oompli- 
dbus,  qui  mihi  regnum,  proyidenti&  Dei  destinatum,  et  benefido  oonoessionia 
domini  et  oognati  mei  gloriosi  Regis  Edwaidi  oonoessum,  oonati  sunt  au- 
ferre.**   The  odd  thing  is  that  the  title  of  King  is  here  giyen  to  Harold. 

*  On  these  legal  fictions  see  Appendix  A. 
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spoken  of  in  Acts  of  Parliament  as  the  twelfth  year  ofcBAF.  xvn. 
King  Charles.  It  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  those  strange 
jneces  of  regnal  arithmetic  which  have  given  the  world  a 
Lewis  the  Eighteenth  and  a  Napoleon  the  Third.  In  all 
these  cases  it  was  convenient  to  pat  the  plainest  fiusts  of 
history  out  of  sight.  Bnt  there  was  probably  no  case  in 
which  the  legal  fiction  told  with  more  effect  than  it  did  in 
the  case  of  William.  No  man  seriously  believed  that 
Charles  the  Second  became,  in  any  practical  sense,  King  of 
England  from  the  moment  when  the  axe  fell  on  the  neck 
of  Charles  the  First.  No  man  serionsly  believed  that  a 
Lewis  the  Seventeenth  or  a  Napoleon  the  Second  had  ever 
really  reigned  over  France.  And  in  these  latter  cases  all 
that  was  meant  was  to  represent  the  incoming  ruler  as  the 
heir  of  a  remote  predecessor ;  it  was  not  meant  to  brand 
all  the  acts  of  all  the  intervening  governments  as  nnll  and 
void.  But  the  legal  fiction  of  the  reign  of  William,  like 
the  legal  fiction  of  the  reig^  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  in- 
tended to  brand  the  acts  of  the  alleged  usurpation  as  null  and 
void.  And  this  system,  fiilly  and  consistently  carried  out,  P^rsctieal 
had  its  effect.  The  legal  fraud  came  admirably  to  the  help  leg^i 
of  the  religious  fraud.  While  the  Church  systematically  *o**<»^ 
branded  Harold  as  a  perjurer,  the  Law  systematically 
branded  him  as  an  usurper.  The  new  King,  ostentatiously, 
perhaps  sincerely,  gave  himself  out  as  no  enemy,  no  con- 
queror, towards  the  English  nation,  but  simply  as  the 
chastiser  of  the  late  usurper  and  his  partisans.  Such 
teaching,  both  legal  and  religious,  did  its  work  on  men's 
minds  at  the  time,  as  it  has  done  its  work  on  the  pages  of 
history  ever  since.  When  the  event  had  bowed  down 
men's  minds  to  submission,  they  might  even  seek  shelter 
in  eiUier  the  religious  or  the  legal  subtlety,  as  a  kind  of 
relief,  as  a  sort  of  salve  to  their  consciences  in  accepting 
the  rule  of  the  invader. 
And  of  one  thing  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that 
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CHAP.  XYU. 

William 
not  pur- 
poady  an 
oppressor. 


His  at- 
tempts to 
conciliate 
the  Eng- 
lish. 


Ill  feeling 
arisingfrom 
thedisturb- 
anoe  at 
the  Coro- 
nation. 


William  did  not  oome  into  England  with  any  fixed  purpose 
to  play  the  tyrant  in  England.  When  he  swore  his 
coronation  oath,  he  doubtless  meant  to  keep  it.  William^ 
as  I  have  often  said^  tbou^  he  stuck  at  no  crime  that 
would  serve  his  pmposey  was  at  no  time  one  who  rejoieed 
in  crime  for  its  own  sake.  His  soul  was  far  above  the 
meanness  of  those  petty  tyrants  who  boast  themselves  that 
they  can  do  mischief.  Of  wanton  oppression  for  oppres- 
sion's sake  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  guilty  at  any  time. 
And  now,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign,  it  was  his 
policy  as  well  as  his  disposition  to  make  his  government  as 
acceptable  as  he  could  to  his  new  subjects  of  every  class. 
His  interest  forbade  him,  and  his  temper  certainly  did  not 
urge  him,  to  do  them  any  kind  of  wrong  or  damage  which 
he  knew  how  to  avoid.  His  difficulties  lay  wholly  in  his 
position.  He  had  contrived  to  mount  the  English  throne 
with  every  circumstance  of  fonnal  legality.  But  he  must 
have  knowD  that  he  had  not  mounted  it  with  the  real  good 
will  of  the  English  people.  He  must  have  known  that  the 
sort  of  artificial  eagerness  with  which  his  accession  had  been 
welcomed  was  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction 
against  him.  And  the  untoward  accident  which  had  turned 
the  day  of  his  coronation  into  a  day  of  havoc  and  sorrow 
had  already  done  much  to  destroy  his  newly-won  popu- 
larity. ^  The  very  first  day  of  his  reign  had  made  English- 
men feel  the  insolence  of  his  foreign  followers.  The  very 
rite  of  his  consecration  had  been  disturbed  by  their  irresist- 
ible passion  for  plunder  and  destruction.  They  had  chosen 
that  solemn  moment  to  bum  and  harry,  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness as  it  would  seem,  the  houses  and  goods  of  Englishmen 
who  were  guilty  of  no  crime  against  the  new  King,  but 
who  were  at  that  very  moment  engaged  in  doing  him  the 


^  Ord.  Yit.  503  D.  "Angli  factionem  tarn  insperate  rei  dimetientes 
nimis  irati  sunt,  et  postea  Normannos  semper  snspectos  habueront,  et  in- 
fidos  sibi  dijudicantes  altionis  tempos  de  eis  optaverunt." 
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moBt  loyal  servioe.     The  deeds  of  wrong  of  that  Midwinter  cbap.  xvn. 
Bay  were  not  forgotten.  Men  saw  in  them  an  omen  of  what 
the  role  of  the  Norman  would  be.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  they  did  mnch  to  set  the  minds  of  Englishmen  against 

the  new  King  and  his  goyemment. 

And  in  trath  the  deeds  of  wrong  of  that  day  were  in  Opive«ion 

every  way  a  presage  of  what  the  reign  of  William  was  to  JSTSi ' 

be.  It  had  not  been  by  William's  order  or  by  William's  wish  Wiliiam'e 
"^  J  pontioii. 

that  any  "RT^gl^gViinitTi  had  suffered  harm  in  his  goods  or  in 

his  person.  Bat  William  had,  of  his  own  will^  brought  about 

a  state  of  things  in  which  it  could  not  fail  that  Englishmen 

dioald  suffer  harm  in  their  goods  and  in  their  persons.     It 

was  not  at  William's  bidding  that  the  Norman  horsemen 

who  guarded  the  approach  to  the  West  Minster  had  set 

fire  to  the  houses  of  Englishmen.    But  it  was  whoQy  at 

William's  biddings  and  wholly  through  William's  act,  that 

Norman  horsemen  were  ever  called  on  to  keep  guard  at 

tiie  crowning  of  an  English  King.     So  it  was  through* 

oat  his  reign.    William  had  no  wish  to  oppress ;  bat  he 

had  placed  himself  in  a  position  in  which  oppression  could 

not  be  avoided.    He  had  no  wish  to  make  his  reign  a  reign 

of  terror ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  reigned  at  all  left  him 

no  choice  but  either  to  cease  from  reigning  or  to  make  his 

reign  a  reign  of  terror.     However  he  might  disguise  the 

&ct  by  oatward  ceremonies  and  l^al  subtleties^  he  was  in 

truth  the  Conqueror  in  every  sense.     He  had  won  the  land  Difficulties 

by  force  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  without  the  good  fr^^he 

wiU  of  a  single  English-bom  inhabitant  of  England.     He  K^|^,  ®^ 

had  at  once  to  reward  the  foreign  army  which  in  truth  had  foliowen. 

made  him  King^  and,  if  not  to  punish,  at  least  to  guard 

against  the  nation  which  had  received  him  as  King  against 

its  will.     That  army  could  not  be  rewarded  except  at  the 

expense  of  the  conquered  nation.    The  nation  could  not  be 

guarded  against  except  by  putting  strangers  in  posts  of 

dignity  and  authority.     Here  was. the  evil;  the  evil  which 
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CHAP.  xvn.  drove  WiUiam  to  become  an  oppressor  against  his  will  * 
but  an  evil  which  was  wholly  of  his  own  creation.  He  had, 
of  his  own  selfish  ambition,  attacked  and  subdued  a  people 
that  had  never  wronged  him.  And  that  sin  became  its 
own  appropriate  punishment  by  driving  him  into  sins  of 
yet  deeper  dye. 

C^oodbe-        And  yet  the  beginnings  of  William  were  as  good  as 

ffillDlIUSB  01     •  •  •         . 

wuiiam;  the  beginmngs  of  a  foreign  conqueror  could  be.  If  we 
^thSoee  compare  William  with  Cnut,  the  contrast  between  the  first 
of  Cnnt.  days  of  each  is  as  favourable  to  William  as  the  contrast 
between  their  last  days  is  favourable  to  Cnut.  The  Danish 
conqueror  began  his  reign  with  banishments  and  executions, 
some  of  which  executions  seem  to  have  taken  the  form  of 
simple  murders.^  But,  after  the  submission  of  Berkhamp- 
stead,  William  does  not  seem  to  have  shed  a  drop  of  English 
blood.  Even  before  the  submission^  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  slaughter  except  in  what  in  his 
eyes  would  be  held  to  be  the  lawful  operations  of  war.*  It 
is  certain  that  the  establishment  of  his  power  was  not 
marked,  like  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Cnut,  either 
by  assassinations  or  by  judicial  executions.  ^  Some  amount 
of  banishment  and  confiscation  does  seem  to  have  taken 
place^  butj  on  the  whole,  William,  at  this  stage  of  his  reign^ 
warred  rather  against  the  memory  of  the  dead  than  against 
the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  living.   From  the  picture  which 

^  See  YoL  i.  p.  456,  and  the  whole  aooonnt  of  the  death  of  Eadrio. 

'  For  the  oppoflite  evidenoe  on  this  point,  see  toL  iii.  p.  554.  But  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  Florenoe,  though  he  chaiges  William  with  burnings  and 
harryingB  after  the  submission  at  Berkhampstead,  yet  leaves  out  the  words 
«« homines  interfioere,"  whioh  form  part  of  his  description  of  his  earlier 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  exaggerated  than  the  account  quoted  in  yol.  iiL 
p.  640  from  the  Chronicle  of  Ekkehard,  where  we  are  told  that  William, 
immediately  on  hts  coronation,  "mox  omnes  pene  regni  ejusdem  prassules 
ezsilio,  nobiles  yero  morti  destinavit.*'  No  Bishop  or  Abbot  was  banished 
before  the  flight  of  uEthelsige  in  1070  (see  Appendix  P.).  and  the  death 
of  Waltheo^  nearly  ten  years  after  his  coronation,  is  the  only  recorded 
political  execution  of  William's  reign. 
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his  pan^yiiflt  gives  us  of  his  clemenoy  and  kindness  to  the  cbap.  xto. 
Tanqnished^  we  must  make  the  needfbl  deductions.     But 
it  is  phunly  not  without  a  certain  groundwork  of  truth. 

It  is  of  the  more  paramount  importance  that  the  real  Oppoaita 
position  of  William,  and  his  real  disposition  at  this  time,  ^^  ^i 
should   be  thoroughly  understood^  because   of  the  two  '^*?^*" 
extreme  theories  in  opposite  directions  which  have  been 
maintained  by  the  two  most  eloquent  and  popular  writers 
on  the  subject.    It  is  utterly  unjust  to  look  upon  William  Ite  triM 
as  a  mere  successful  adventurer^  a  mere  chief  of  a  hostile  hk^l 
army  encamped  in  a  conquered  country.     It  is  utterly  ^'^•^ 
unjust  to  speak  of  his  claim  of  legal  right  and  his  show  a  m«ra 
of  1^^  government  as  mere  pretences  to  cover  the  violence  of  fam 
of  a  successful  brigand.    On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  ^^  ^ 


tempted  greatly  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Con-  obaiifs  of 
quest,  greatly  to  mistake  its  true  character,  if  we  are  led  ^^^' 
to  look  on  it  as  little  more  than  a  change  of  dynasty. 
William  was  a  foreign  Conqueror,  King  in  very  truth 
only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword."  But  the  show  of  legal 
right  by  which  he  doked  his  real  position  really  did  a 
great  deal  to  change  the  character  of  that  position.  His 
pontion  was  different  from  the  position  of  a  King,  even 
of  foreign  birth,  who  succeeds-  to  a  Crown  by  peaceful 
election  or  peaceful  hereditary  succession.  But  it  was 
also  different  from  the  position  of  a  mere  invader^  reigning 
by  sheer  military  force.  If  we  look  at  one  picture,  we 
may  be  led  to  think  that  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were 
as  strictly  regarded,  that  the  laws  of  England  were  as 
strictly  administered^  during  the  reign  of  William  as  they 

>  See  the  whole  paawge  in  Wniiam  of  Poitien  (146),  heginning  **  mttlta 
LundoDue,  posteaqnam  ooronatiis  est,  pnidenter  juste  dementerque  di»* 
poeoH."  To  aome  of  the  particular  ezpreanons  I  ihall  have  to  refer  again ; 
the  general  deacription  makee  William  exhort  hia  followen  "niminm 
oppiimi  Tictoa  nequaquam  opcrtere,  yiotoribiia  profenione  ChriatianA  pam^ 
ne  quoe  juate  rabegerint  injuriia  ad  rebellandum  oogerent.** 

'  Cf.  the  words  of  the  duurter  quoted  in  p.  8. 
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CHAV.  xTn.  could  bave  been  during  the  reign  of  a  native  King.     If 
we  look  at  anotber  picture,  we  may  be  led  to  think  that 
all  right  and  law  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  that  the 
The  old      rule  of  William  was  a  rule  of  simple  brigandage.     Neither 
ab^^    of  these  pictures  represents  the  real  truth  of  the  case, 
but  the      The  laws  of  England  were  not  formally  or  systematically 
their  aiimi-  abolished ;  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  not  formally 
changed.     ^^^  systematically  disregarded.     What  Englishmen  suffered 
from  was  mainly  that  irregular,   often  undesigned,  op- 
pression which  must  take  place  when  the  laws  of  a  con- 
quered   people    are    administered    by    their    conquerors. 
Beal  ex-     Another  point  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  exag- 
transfer      geration  is  the  transfer  of  lands  and  offices  from  English- 
un^^      men  to  Normans  and  other  foreigners.   This  has  sometimes 
William,    been  spoken  of  as  if  William  had  sjrstematically  divided 
the  lands  of  England  among  his  followers,  as  Guthrum 
and  Hselfdene  had  divided  the  lands  of  East-Anglia  and 
Northumberland.^     Or  rather  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  the 
lands  of  England  had  been  left  open  to  a  general  scramble^ 
in  which  every  man  in  the  invading  army  took  whatever 
his  right  hand  could  seize  upon.^     It  is  perfectly  true 
that^  in  the  course  of  William's  reign^  all  the  greatest 
estates  and  all  the  highest  offices  in  England  were  trans- 
ferred from  English  to  foreign  owners.     The  transfer  of 
land  was  certainly  not  so  great  as  has  often  been  fancied. 
The  notion  that  every  Englishman  was  turned  out  of 
hearth  and  home  is  a  mere  dream.    The  actual  occupants 
of  the  soil  remained  very  generally  undisturbed.      Still 
the  transfer  of  land  was  very  great,  great   enough  to 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  50.  The  words  in  the  ChronicleB  (876)  are,  "  py  geare 
Halfdene  Noil^hanhymbra  land  gedaelde:  ]>»t  hie  uy^ipKa  ergende  and 
heora  tilgende  wssron ; "  and  in  880,  "  her  for  ae  here  of  Cyrenoeastre  on 
Eastengle,  and  geeiBt  |«Bt  land,  and  hit  gedelde." 

'  Take  for  instance  the  passage  where  Thierry  (i.  269)  begins  to  teU 
how  **r  immense  prodoit  de  cette  spoliation  uoiverselle  fat  la  soldo  des 
aventuriera  de  tons  pays  qni  s'^taient  enrdl^s  sous  la  banni^re  du  due  de 
Normandie." 
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amoimt  to  the  establishment  in  the  land  of  a  territorial  ohap.  zvn. 
aristocracy  of  foreign  birth.  And  this  transfer  may  un- 
doubtedly be  said  to  have  been  done  systematically.  But 
it  was  not  done  at  a  blow;  it  was  done  warily^  gradually^ 
and  seemingly  under  the  cover  of  legal  form.  There  was 
no  one  moment  of  general  confiscation  or  general  plunder. 

In  feet  I  have  no  doubt  that  William,  at  the  time  of  Good  dis- 
his  coronation^  was  thoroughly  disposed  to  rule  his  new^^i^ 
Kingdom  as  well  as  he  had  ruled  his  paternal   Duchy.  *f  ^\^J^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wished  to  do  all  that  might  be  to  nation. 
identify  himself  and  his  dynasty  with  the  land  which  he 
claimed  to  be  his  by  lawfiil  right.     We  shall  find  that,  in 
order  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  English  King,  he 
himself  etrove  to  learn  the  English  language^  and  that  his 
English-bom  son  was  brought  up  as  an  English  iEtheling. 
But  all  these  good  intentions  were  thwarted  by  the  in-  His  in- 
herent  vice   of   his   position.      He  could   not    maintain  thwarted 
himself  without  the  help  of  his  Norman  followers,  and  ^7  !^ 

*  '  position. 

tihe  presence  of  his  Norman  followers  in  England  made 
it  hopeless  for  him  to  tiy  to  reign   in  England  as  an 
English  King.  The  example  of  Cnut,  which  so  instinctively  Misleading 
presents  itself  to  our  minds,  could  not  fiul  to  present  itself  of  the  ez- 
to  the  mind  of  William  himself.*    No  example  could  be^Pj®**^ 
more    brilliant    or   more    attractive.     One  foreign   con- 
queror had  already  reigned  in  England   as  an  English 
King,  and  had  left  behind  him  a  name  which  lived  in  the 
memories  of  Englishmen  side  by  side  with  the  names  of 
the  noblest  of  their  native  princes.     Bat  the  example  was 
one  that  was  altogether  delusive.    The  position  of  William  Differences 
was  wholly  different  from  the  position  of  Cnut.     The  dif-  the'pS- 
ference  was  both  personal  and  national.    Cnut  must  have  ^^^^  ^ 

^  Gnut  and 

been  really  more  at  home  in  England  than  he  was  in  that  of 
Denmark.     England  was  the  prize  of  his  first  youthful 
waifere ;  the  Crown  of  England  was  the  first  of  the  many 

*  See  vol.  n.  p.  299 ;  iii.  p.  549. 
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CHAP.  xTn.  crowns  which  were  gathered  on  his  brow,  *  and  he  was  the 
son  of  a  prince  to  whom  Englishmen  had  given  at  least  an 
outward  and  ceremonial  homage  as  their  King.  At  his 
age  and  under  his  circumstances,  it  was  not  hard  for  Cnut 
really  to  identify  himself  with  his  conquest,  and  to  feel 
as  an  Englishman  rather  than  as  a  Dane.  But  William 
entered  England  at  a  mature  age,  after  a  reign  in  his  own 
land  which  had  been  but  a  few  years  shorter  than  his  life^ 
when  his  character  and  habits  were  abeady  formed,  and 
when,  however  much  he  may  have  wished,  he  could  not 
identify  himself  with  England  as  Cnut  had  done.     But  the 

IMIbrent    national  differences  were  still  stronger.    The  Danes  were 

podtioiis 

of  the        the  pupils  and  proselytes  of  the  English.    They  were  a 

SeNof^^  kindred  race,  speaking  a  kindred  tongue.  They  could 
2»^  "*  claim  no  superiority  over  the  English  except  the  superiority 
of  military  succesa  And  even  in  warfiure  the  arms  and 
tactics  of  the  two  nations  were  much  the  same.  Whenever 
Danes  and  Englishmen  had  met  in  open  battle,  there  had 
been  no  marked  or  lasting  superiority  on  either  side,  and 
the  final  victory  of  Cnut  had  not  been  owing  to  any 
lack  of  prowess  on  the  part  of  his  enemy.  In  every  other 
respect,  the  English,  with  their  purer  faith  and  higher 
civilization,  stood  ready  to  be  the  masters  of  those  who 
had  overcome  them  in  mere  war&re.  With  William^s  Nor- 
mans the  case  was  wholly  different.  To  decide  whether 
the  Normans  or  the  English  of  that  age  had  made  the 
more  real  advances  in  civilization  would  require  that  we 
should  first  define  in  what  real  civilization  consists.  A 
fair  comparison  of  the  two  nations  might  perhaps  lead  us 
to  say  that  each  had  points  of  real  superiority  over  the 
other.  But  at  all  events  there  were  the  widest  differences 
between  them.  Their  language,  their  habits,  their  mode 
of  warfare,  their  social  and  political  feelings,  were  widely 
different    The  native  Normans,  once  the  kinsmen  of  Danes 

*■  See  ToL  i.  p.  404. 
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«ad  Englishmen,  had  cast  aside  all  outward  signs  of  their  oHAP.xvn. 
kindred,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  part  of 
William's  followers  were  not  native  Normans,  but  adven- 
turers gathered  from  every  part  of  Gaul.^    The  success  of 
William's  invasion  was  a  distinct  triumph  of  one  language, 
of  one  mode  of  warfare,  of  one  social  and  political  system, 
over  another  language,  another  mode  of  warfisire,  another 
social  and  political  system.     Under  these  drcumstanoes  it 
could  not  be  that  Normans  and  Englishmen  should  blend 
together  under  William  as  Danes  and  Englishmen  had 
blended  together  under  Cnut.     Above  all,  it  could  not  be 
that  the  Norman  should,  like  the  Dane,  accept  the  conquered 
Englishman  as  his  intellectual  master.    The  result  was  Cniit*0  rate 
that,  while  the  rule  of  Cnut  could  daily  become  less  Danish  graduaUy 
and  more  English^  the  rule  of  William  was  driven  to  be-  S|«p  ^* 
come  daily  less  English  and  more  Norman.     Cnut  began  mdiuaiy 
with  harshness;   William  began  with  clemency.    Sut  in 
the  later  days  of  Cnut,  Danes  had  made  way  for  English- 
men in  all  the  great  offices  of  the  land^  and  Danes  in  their 
own  land  were  beginning  to  complain  of  the  promotions 
held  by  Englishmen  in  Denmark.  By  the  end  of  William's 
reign,  without  any  one  act  of  general  or  violent  expulsion^ 
Normans  had  supplanted  Englishmen  in  all  the  highest 
offices  of  Church  and  State.    When  William  gathered  his     1086. 
Witan  to  his  great  Oem6t  at  Salisbury^^  there  was  not  a 
single  English  Earl^  and  only  one  English  Bishop^  to  answer 
his  summons. 

In  the  end,  I  need  not  say,  the  conquerors  and  the  con-  VinaX 
quered  were  blended  together;  and,  when  we  look  at  theNonnana 
circumstances  of  the  Conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  wonder  ^^  .^.^' 
really  is  that  they  were  blended  together  so  soon  as  they  < 
were.     But  their  perfect  blending  was  not  the  work  of  a 
single  life  or  of  a  single  age.     The  process  was  doubtless 
hastened,  silently  and  unwittingly,  by  that  real  kindred 

*  Vol.  in.  p.  306.  '  Cfaion.  Petrib.  1086. 

VOL.   XV.  C 
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18  THE  FIRST  DAYS  OF  WILLIAM'S  RBIGlSr. 

oHAP.  xvn.  between  Norman  and  Englishman  of  which  neither  Norman 
Effect  of     nor  Englishman  dreamed  at  the  time.    Bat  it  was  hastened 
^J^5^^ f^  also,  and  hastened  perhap  in  an  equal  degree^  by  the  con- 
summate policy  of  William  himself.    Whoever  dwelt  in  the 
land,  Englishmen,  Normans,  or  any  other,  William  was 
their  master  and  moulded  them  to  his  will.    A  less  dis- 
cerning conqueror  might  have  made  simple  havoc  of  all 
that  he  found  established  in  the  hmd  which  he  conquered. 
A  man  of  meaner  mould  might  have  indulged  in  mere 
paltry  and  wanton  tyranny.    But  William  neither  changed 
one  whit  nor  tyrannized  one  whit  beyond  what  his  position 
and  his  purposes  demanded.     He  knew  how  to  use  Nor- 
mans against  Englishmen,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  use 
Englishmen  against  Normans,  and  he  knew  how  to  make 
the  whole  land  his  own  and  every  man  in  it  his  subject. 
Hie  unity   His  position  as  Conqueror^  combined  with  that  craft  of  the 
Kingdom    ruler  in  which  none  could  rival  him^  enabled  him  to  put 
^^^  the  final  seal  to  the  work  of  Ecgberht,  of  Eadward,  and  of 
byWilliam.  iEthclstan,  to  make  England  one  united  Kingdom,  which, 
since  his  days,  no  man  has  ever  dreamed  of  dividing. 


§  2.  WillianCs  first  Bays  in  England. 
December  1066 — March  io6j. 

Effects  of  The  violence  of  William's  followers  had  changed  the 
atthecoro-day  of  his  coronation  from  a  day  of  formal,  and  perhaps^ 
nation.  jj^ore  than  formal,^  joy  into  a  day  of  sorrow  and  wrath. 
The  wrong  done  by  the  foreign  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
West  Minster  was  not  forgotten,^  though  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  open  outbreak  at  the  time.  But  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that,  either  at  once  upon  his  coronation 
or  within  a  very  short  time  after^  William  found  it  con- 
venient to  leave  London — and  we  may  suppose  West- 

^  See  vol.  Hi.  p.  550.  *  See  above,  p.  10. 
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minster  also — and  to  withdraw  to   Barldng  in  Essex,  chap,  xvn. 
This  was  a  point  from  which  he  coald  easily  appear  in  withdnwi 
London  at  any  moment^  though  he  was  remoTed  for  aJo^to^"^' 
while  from  the    immediate    neighbourhood   of  the  city.  Barkkig, 
And  the  reason  is  expressly  given^  that  he  waited  till  fortresB  ii 
additional  strength  was  given  to  the  fortress  which  he'^'*^^**** 
had    already  begun  to   rear,   the    germs  of  the  future 
Tower.    That  fortress  was  reared  to  guard  against  and 
to  curb  the  high  spirit — the  historian  adds,  the  fickle- 
ness— of  the  citizens  of  the  proud  and  populous  eity.^ 
The  acclamations,  not  wholly  insincere,  which  had  greeted  Change  of 

.         .  feeling 

the  first  appearance  of  the  Conqueror  in  his  new  character  among  the 
of  an  Engfish  King  were  already  changed  into  murmurs  of  ^^ 
distrust     The  English  people— William  doubtless  already 
knew  it — ^were  only  biding  their  time. 

Still  the  formal  investiture  of  William  with  the  royal  EffecU  of 

the  ooro- 

office  was  already  begiuning  to  do  its  work  upon  men's  nation ; 
minds.     Men  who  had  waited  to   see   what  might  be 
the  course  or  the  destiny  of  the  mere  invader,  the  mere 

>  Tlie  airangement  of  William  of  Poitiers  who,  at  this  point  ii  our  chief 
aaihority,  is  always  very  confused.  In  this  case  he  begins  with  the  passage 
which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  13),  describing  the  King's  con- 
duct in  London  and  his  general  designs  and  scheme  of  goyemment,  in^ 
duding  much  which  could  hardly  have  been  done  in  a  day.  Presently  we  read 
(i47)y  **Egres8US  e  LundoniA,  dies  aliquot  in  propinquo  loco  morabatur 
Bercingis/'  and  the  reason  is  added,  "dum  firmamentaqusBdam  in  urbeoontra 
mobHitatem  ingentis  ao  feri  populi  perficerentur.  [On  this  beginning  of 
Tower-building,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  553.]  Vidit  enim  in  primis  necessarium 
magnopere  Lundonienses  ooerceri."  With  this  as  his  motive,  WiUiam  would 
not  stay  very  long  in  London  or  at  Westminster.  But  how  much  of  the 
various  acts  and  designs  which  William  of  Poitiers  seems  vaguely  to  put 
between  the  coronation  and  the  homage  at  Barking  really  belongs  to 
William's  first  stay  in  London,  how  much  to  the  stay  at  Barking,  how 
much  to  the  progress  which  followed,  must  be  largely  matter  for  con- 
jecture. One  grant  of  lands  recorded  in  Domesday  (ii  59)  would  seem 
to  belong  to  the  very  first  days  of  William's  reign.  Lands  in  Essex 
which  had  belonged  to  a  certain  Leofsuna  appear  as  the  property  of 
Geoffinoy  of  Mandeville,  with  the  comment  **  Hoc  manerium  dedit  Rex  G. 
quando  remansit  Londonie.**  One  can  hardly  fancy  that  any  later  sojourn 
in  London  would  be  refeired  to  in  this  marked  way. 

C  2, 
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CHAP.  xvn.  candidate  for  the  Crown,  hastened  to  do  their  homage  to 
Bubmismon  the  King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed.  The  Northern 
wine,  Mot-  Earls  themselves  now  saw  that  William  was  thoroughly 
oth^"^  determined  to  be  King  of  the  English  in  the  fullest  sense, 
and  that  he  had  no  mind  merely  to  displace  the  House 
of  Godwine  in  the  possession  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia. 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  therefore  now  made  their  way  to 
Barking^  to  bow  to  the  King  whom  the  Primate  of 
Northern  England  had  already  hallowed.*  With  them 
came  a  crowd  of  others  of  the  great  ones  of  the  land  who 
had  as  yet  delayed  their  submission.  They  must  have 
been  chiefly  the  men  of  the  North,  the  Thegns  of  North- 
humberland  and  of  those  Mercian  shires  whose  warriors 
had  not  marched  to  Senlac.  The  slaughter  of  Harold's 
own  following  must  have  left  comparatively  few  men  of 
note  to  come  from  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  And  those 
among  them  who,  from  any  cause,  had  not  been  in  the 
battle,  or  who,  having  survived  it,  ventured  to  throw  them- 
selves on  William's  mercy,  would  probably  have  already 
made  their  submission  either  at  Berkhampstead  or  at 
Westminster.  Besides  the  two  Earls,  several  names  are 
mentioned,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  Northumbrian.' 
Among  them  was  the  chief  of  the  Northumbrian  party, 
if  there  was  any  such  Northumbrian  party,  which  was 


*  On  the  reaBons  for  aocepting  the  account  which  places  the  homage  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  at  this  point,  instead  of  placing  it  at  the  earlier 
submission  at  Berkhampstead,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  767. 

'  Will.  Pict.  148.  "  Ibi  veniunt  ad  obsequium  ejus  Edvinus  et  Mor- 
oardus,  maximi  fere  omnium  Anglorum  genere  ac  potentift,  Algardi  iUina 
nominatissimi  filii."  A  singular  expression  of  Orderic  (511  A)  sounds  as 
if  this  submission  was  in  a  special  way  the  work  of  Eadwine,  who  is  spoken 
of  almost  as  if  he  had  brought  Morkere  with  him  against  his  will ;  "  £d- 
uinns  Comes  cum  eo  [GuQIelmo]  conoordiam  fecerat,  eique  frcOrem  suum 
et  pene  tertiam  partem  Angli»  subdiderat." 

*  William  of  Poitiers  says  simply,  "alii  complnres  nobiles  et  opibua 
amplf  He  then  mentions  Copsige  by  name,  but  no  one  else.  The  other 
names  come  from  Orderic,  506  B. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  EADWIKE  AND  HORESRE.  21 

most  opposed  to  the  two  Earls.  The  prudent  Copsige,^  oaip-  »▼"• 
once  the  lieutenant  of  Tostig  in  Northumberland^  ^^"^^  oi?Ccm2^ 
now  to  become  the  man  of  WUliam.*     The  others  are«Mlotii«p 

men  of  too 

described  as  Thurkill,  Siward^  and  Ealdred,  of  whom  the  North; 

last  two  seem  to  have  been  descendants  of  Uhtred  and 

great-nephews  of  King  Eadward.^     Eadric  the  Wild  of 

Herefordshire,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  hear  so  much^ 

is  also  placed  in  their  company;  but  itrseems  &r  more 

likely  that  he  did  not  submit  tQl  a  much  later  time.^ 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  now  or  later  that  Waltheof  of  Wal- 

made  his  submission;  but  it  could  not  have  been  long 

delayed^  as  he  soon  afterwards  accompanied  William  in 

his  voyage  to  Normandy.*     Of  Oswulf  we  do  not  hear 

till  afterwards.^      But  there  can    be   little  doubt  that,  The  form*! 

between  Berkhampstead,  Westminster^  and  Barkings  all  now  com- 
plete. 

^  On  Copsigo  or  Cozo  see  vol.  li.  p.  484,  and  Appendix  L.  William  of 
Poitien  speaks  in  thb  plaoe  (148)  of  his  "singularis  et  fbrtitudo  et  pro- 
bitas ;"  and  again  in  p.  158,  when  recording  his  death,  he  says,  '*  ProsapiA  et 
potentatu  Anglos  hio  juzta  prscelsus,  magis  animi  aingularitate  pnidentis 
et  omnino  honesti  ezceUuit." 

*  WilL  Plot.  148.  "In  his  erat  Comes  Cozo  ;**  but  he  clearly  was  not 
in  possession  of  an  Earldom  at  this  moment. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  506  B.  "Siwardns  et  Aldredos,  filii  Edelgari  pronepotis 
Regis."  To  answer  this  description,  they  must  have  been  descendants  of 
Uhtred  by  his  third  wife  ^t%ifa,  the  half-sister  of  Eadward  (see  yoL  i. 
p.  358) ;  but  I  cannot  trace  them  in  either  of  the  genealogies  given  by 
Simeon,  X  Scriptt.  80, 104  (pp.  155, 91  of  the  Surtees  edition  by  Mr.  Hinde, 
which  I  shall  quote  for  the  future).  But  all  three  names  are  found  plenti- 
fully in  Domesday.  I  know  not  whether  this  Ealdred  is  the  same  as  either 
or  both  of  the  Ealdreds  who  appear  in  149  &  as  "  homo  Morcari  Comitis** 
and  in  139  as  **  Teignus  B.  E." 

*  On  Eadric,  see  Appendix  I. 

*  In  fiujt  we  hear  nothing  distinctly  of  Waltheof  at  all  till  the  voyage  to 
Normandy.  His  appointment  to  his  Earldom  is  matter  of  inference  (see 
vol.  ii  p.  499) ;  his  presence  or  absence  at  Senlac  is  nowhere  distinctly 
affirmed  or  implied  (see  voL  iii.  p.  424).  We  only  know  that  during  the 
zeign  of  Harold  he  was  engaged  in  certain  private  transactions  about  land 
and  money.  "  Hanc  terram  [Tooting  in  Surrey]  aocepit  Wallef  Comes  de 
Swan  poet  mortem  Regis  E.,  et  invadiavit  pro  ii  markis  auri  Alnodo  Lnn- 
doniensL"  (Domesday,  33.)  The  charaoteristio  relations  between  the  young 
noble  and  the  rich  citizen  began  thus  early.  *  See  Simeon,  91. 
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OHAP.  xvn.  the  surviving  Earls,  Prelates,  and  chief  Thegns  of  Eng- 
land had  become  the  men  of  the  Conqueror.     They  craved 
— so  the  Norman  writers  tell  us — ^William's  pardon  for 
anything  that  they  had  done,  or  even  thought,  against 
him,  and  threw  themselves  and  all  that  they  possessed 
William's    on  his   mercy.*     He  received   them  graciously;   he  ac- 
reoeption    cepted  their   oaths   of  homage;   he  g^nted  them  their 
ho^^^  lands  afresh,  and  held  them  in  high  honour."     At  the 
same  time,  according  to  inveterate  practice,  he  required 
hostages  for  their  good  faith,  and  the  royal  favour  was 
not  won,  perhaps  the  royal  presence  was  not  entered, 
without  a  gift.^ 
Surrender       This  account  of  the  surrender  and  regrant  of  the  lands 
grant  of     ^^  Englishmen  who  submitted  to  WiQiam  is  worthy  of 
^^-        special  attention.     If  it  stood  by  itself,  it  might  be  taken 
as  simply  meaning  that  commendation  of  the  man  and 
his  land  to  the  new  lord  which  ia  implied  in  the  act  of 
homage.    And,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  new  lord  had  made  his  entry,  it  may  well  have  been 
thought   desirable  to  have  every  such  act  confirmed  as 
solemnly  as  might  be  under  the   King's  writ  and  seal. 
But  when  we  take  in  the  other  evidence  of  different  kinds, 
we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  to  see  in  these  almost  casual 
words  of  the  Norman  panegyrist  a  deeper  import  even 
Confiaca-    than  this.    The  great  confiscation  of  lands  which  is  such 
wufi^'s    *  marked  characteristic  of  William's  reign  was  undoubtedly 
wign;       gradual.     But  when  did  it  begin?    There  is,  I  think, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  began  in  the  very  first 

^  Will.  Pict.  148.  '' Deprecantur  veniam  a  quft  in  re  contra  eum 
senaerant,  tradunt  se  cunctaque  sua  ejus  dementis.'' 

'  lb.  **  Bex  eonim  aacramenta^  at  poBtulavenmt,  libens  accepit,  libe- 
raliter  eis  donavit  gratiam  suam,  reddidit  eis  conota  qne  poasederant, 
habebat  eos  magno  honore." 

•  Ghron.  Petrib.  io66.  "  And  menn  guidon  him  gyld  and  gialaa  aealdon." 
This  oomes  directly  after  the  coronation,  and  no  doubt  at  least  takes  in 
those  who  submitted  at  Barking. 
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6ay8  of  William's  English  reign.     He  had  to  reward  his  ohap.  zvn. 
foreign  followers,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  whole  cha-  ^^  V^ 
racter  and  position,  he  had  to  reward  them  in  some  way  begioiuiig. 
which  might  be,  formally  at  least,  different  from  simple 
plunder  and  brigandage.    His  system  of  legal  fictions  easily  Eflfoot  of 
supplied  him  with  the  means.     He,  King  WilUam,  thetl^  ^ 
lawfbl  successor  of  his  kinsman  King  Eadward,  had  been 
for  a  while  hindered  from  receiving  his  Crown  and  exer- 
cising his  royal  authority.     He  had  even  been  met,  when 
he  came  to  take  possession  of  his  Kingdom,  not  with  the 
welcome  which  was  his  due,  but  with  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance in  arms.    Many  Englishmen  had  fought  against  him ; 
no  Englishman,  except  an  exile  or  two  in  his  own  train,  had 
fought  for  him.     Here  was  active  treason  in  a  large  part 
of  the  nation,  and  at  least  passive  complicity  with  treason 
in  the  remainder.     The  rights  of  the  case,  according  to  All  the 
William's  reading  of  the  Law,  were  plain.    According  to  Engiwid 
its  strict  letter  the  lands  of  all  such  undutiftd  subjects  ^®'^®**^ 
were  forfeited.     William  would  have  been  justified  in  re- 
storing Balph  of  Norfolk^  to  his  confiscated  lands,  and 
in  seizing  all  the  rest  of  the  soil  of  England — save  of 
course  the  lands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations — for  himself. 
But  mercy  and  policy  alike  forbade  such  a  course.    Some  ReMons 
fiivour  was  due  to  those  who  had  not  actually  drawn  J§J^,^, 
the  sword  against  the  lawful  heir;   some  perhaps  ^^>^!^^^L 
even  due  to    those  survivors  of  the  fight  on  Senlac  or  trine. 
the   skirmish  at   Southwark  who  had   atoned  for  their 
fiiult  by  a  speedy  submission.     And  besides  this,   the  Its  impos- 
lands  of  most  of  those  who  had  fought  against  him  lay  a  u^  ^ 
at  his  mercy,  while  the  lands  of  many  of  those  who  ^^ow  E^j^, 
came  in  to  give  their  submission  could  not  be  reached 
without  another  campaign.    William  could  at  once  seize 
on  the  lands  of  any  Kentish  or  South-Saxon  Thegn  or 
churl  who  had  either  died  beneath  the  Standard  or  had 


^  See  voL  iii.  p.  755. 
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CHAP.  XVII.  lived  to  deal  a  blow  in  the  Malfo99e}     But  the   more 

part  of  the  lands  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  Waltheof 

and  Copsige  lay  in  regions  to  which  William's  arm  had 

not  yet  reached,  and  to  which,  if  he  insisted  on  such  an 

extreme  stretch  of  severity,  it  never  might  reach.     His 

course  then  was  his  usual  one ;  he  was  debonair  to  those 

who  submitted,  and  stark  beyond  measure  to  those  who 

withstood  him.^     A  less  charitable  way   of  putting  it 

might  be  that  he  was  debonair  to  those  whom  it  might 

be  dangerous  fiirther  to  provoke,  and  stark  beyond  measure 

to  those  who  were  already  in  his  power.     But  in  warring 

with  these  last  he  was  in  a  great  measure  warring  with 

Confiflca-    the  dead.    The  evidence  that  we  have  leads  us  to  believe 

lands  of      ^^^  ^^^  wholc  of  the  lands  of  those  men,  dead  or  living, 

tiiose  who  ^j^Q  jjj^^  fouffht  at  Senlac  was  at  once  dealt  with  as  land 
fouffht  at  ^ 

Seiuac.       forfeited  to  the  King.^   William  thus  had  the  means  where- 
with at  once  to  enrich  himself  and  to  reward  his  followers. 
That  the  royal  domain  passed  into  his  hands  was  the  natural 
and  legal  result  of  his  admission  to  the  royal  office.    And 
now  the  final  stroke  was  put  to  a  change  which  had  been 
The /oU;-    gradually  going  on  for  some  generations.     The /olklandy 
^eg^^the  common  land  of  the  nation,  was  now  changed,  fully 
^^'        and  for  ever,  into  terra  Regis,  the  land  of  the   King.* 
But  besides  what  still  remained  as  folklandy  this  great 
confiscation  at  once  put  into  William's  hands  the  greater 
part — all   that  lay  within  the  shires  which  he  already 
occupied — of  the  vast  estates  of  Harold  and  his  brothers, 
and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  landowners,  great  and  small, 
Cases  of     of  southern  and  south-eastern  England.    It  is  not  neces- 
tarned'by    ^aiy  to  supposc  that  every  rood  of  ground  was  actually 
Sen^^      seized,  and  either  kept  by  the  King  or  granted  out  to 
his  foreign  followers.    There  is  distinct  evidence  that  the 
actual  occupiers  of  the  soil,  here  as  in  other  parts  of 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  503.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  169;  iii.  p.  537. 

"  See  Appendix  B.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  io«. 
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Eogknd,  largely  reitained  poBseesioiu     Sometdmes,  when  a  chap,  zvu, 
great  estate  was  confiscated,  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
foimer  owner  obtained  a  grant  of  some  smaU  portion  of 
their  heritage.     In  other  oaaes  the  widow  or  daughter  of 
the  f<Hrnier  owner  was  constrained  to  give  herself  and  her 
lands  to  a  foreign  hnsband.    In  some  cases  Englishmen 
of  high  rank  contrived  to  win  William's  personal  &voar, 
and  to  keep  their  lands  and  even  their  offices.    A  crowd 
of  smaller  Thegns  and  of  well-to-do  churls  seem  to  have 
been  left  nndistorbed.    Either  they  had  not  been  present 
in  the  battle,  or  they  were  looked  on  as  victims  whom 
William  ootild  affi>rd  to  spare^  or  else  they  won  his  favour 
by  timely  sabnussion  or  redeemed  their  lands  by  a  pay- 
mmt  to   the  new  King.     In  some  cases  we  distinctly  Oms  of 
lead  of  liken  having  their  lands  granted  back  to  them^  w^^ 
or  of  their  buying  them  of  King  William   for  money,  demption. 
And  yet  we  shall  see  that  this  process  did  not  always 
secure  them  against  the  necessity  of  having  in  the  phrase 
to  "  seek  a  lord  "  as  a  defender  against  illegal  spoliation.^ 
But  this  last  mentioned  expression,  of  men  buying  their 
lands  of  the  King,  is  most  important^  and  is  of  much  wider 
import  than  might  seem  at  first  sight.  One  of  our  national 
Chroniders  distinctly  extends  the  phrase  to  all  who  did 
homage  to  William  at  or  soon  after  his  coronation.  ^    And 
an  entry  in  Domesday,  which  seems  never  to  have  received 
the  attention  which  it  deserves,  distinctly  speaks  of  a  time 
when  the  English  as  a  body  redeemed  their  lands.  ^    No  Genenl  re- 
date  IB  assigned  in  the  Survey  to  this  event ;  but  the  orSL^ 
two    statements,   taken  together,  can  leave  hardly  &n7^[,^|^ 
donbt  that  both  refer  to  the  same  act,  and  that  the  general 

>  On  an  these  caaee  see  Appendix  B. 

*  dmm.  Petrib.  1066.  ''And  meon  guidon  him  gyld  and  gulas  sealdon, 
and  «y9San  heora  la%d  ftoAtefi." 

*  This  moet  important  entry  (Domeeday,  ii  360)  is  quite  inddentaL  Of 
some  of  the  lands  of  Saint  Eadmnndabaiy  we  read,  "  Hano  terram  habet 
Abbas  in  Tadimonio  pro  zL  mards  anri,  oonoeesn  Engelrici,  quando  reeftme- 
htaU  AngUd  temu mob*' 
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oHAP.  xvii.  redemption  took  place  at  the  point  of  time  which  we  have 
now  reached^  at  the  veiy  beginning  of  William's  reign.  And 
The  ihree  by  the  help  of  another  incidental  notice  in  Domesday,  it 
sioners;  seems  possible  to  recover  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
vSmiSuDL  ^^0°^  William  employed  in  this  somewhat  delicate  matter. 
Ralph,  and  They  seem  to  show  that  William  tried  to  give  as  little 

Rngehrio.  , 

offence  as  might  be  to  his  new  sabjects  m  the  course  of  a 
transaction  which  must  have  deeply  grated  on  their  feel- 
ings. He  was  represented  by  men,  all  of  whom  either  were 
English  by  birth,  or  might,  after  long  settlement  in  the 
land,  be  supposed  to  share  in  some  measure  the  feeUngs  of 
Englishmen.^  The  first  was  William,  the  Norman  Bishop 
of  London,  the  one  foreign  Prelate  who  had  been  allowed 
to  return  to  his  see  after  the  great  expulsion  of  strangers 
on  the  return  of  Godwine.*  The  others  were  Ealph  the 
Staller,  an  old  fiivourite  of  Eadward  and  a  man  who  was 
at  least  bom  in  the  land,^  and  Engelric,  a  man  seemingly 
of  English  birth,  whose  name  is  constantly  found  in  the 
Survey  of  the  eastern  shires.^  That  these  men  all  came 
from  the  same  part  of  England  is  not  wonderfol.  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  were  precisely  the  parts  of  England 
which  had  come  into  William's  hands  without  effort  or 
resistance.  His  first  English  officials  therefore  came  from 
those  districts.  And  we  may  well  remark  the  skill  shown  in 
the  choice  of  men  who  were  at  once  likely  to  be  faithful  to 
himself,  and  not  likely  to  give  special  offence  to  the 
conquered  people. 

The  theory  of  this  memorable  transaction  was,  as  I  have 
abeady  said,  that  the  whole  soil  of  England,  with  the 
necessary  exceptions  of  Crown  and  Church  lands,  was  for- 

^  I  get  their  names  from  a  passage  in  Domesday  (iL  367  h),  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  Appendix  G.  It  also  refers  to  hinds  belonging  to  Saint  Ead- 
mnndsbury.  "Hano  terram  invadiavit  Abbas  contra  Barones  Regis^ 
scilicet  W.  Episoopum,  Engelricum,  et  Radulfum  Stalra." 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  345.  »  See  vol  iii.  p.  75a,  and  Appendix  O. 

*  On  Engelric,  whose  character,  as  &r  as  regards  the  acqnisition  of  land, 
seems  to  have  been  none  of  the  best,  see  Appendix  C. 
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felted.    But  strictly  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  obap.  jlvu. 
was  alike  unjust^  impolitic^  and  impossible.     A  large  por* 
tion  of  land  was  actually  taken  into  the  King's  hands.    The 
rest  was  redeemed  by  its  owners.  It  was  received  as  a  fresh  Land 
gift  from  the  new  lord,  and  received  no  doubt  on  various  held  by  a 
tenns^  according  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  each  pw-JjI^Sa"* 
ticular  grantee.    Some  doubtless  received  their  lands  as  a  ^^^ 
free  gift ;  others,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to  buy  them  back 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  words.     Some  received  the 
whole,   others  a  part;   in   some  cases  we  are  told  that 
Englishmen  received  firesh  grants  beyond  what  they  had 
inherited  or  received  from  earlier  lords.^    But,  amidst  all 
this  variety,  it  would  seem  that  in  all  cases  of  lay  estates 
the  land  was  received  as  a  fresh  grant,  which  needed  the 
writ  and  seal  of  King  William  as  its  witness.     The  date  of 
l^al  naemory  went  back  only  to  the  day  when  the  forfeited 
land  of  England  was  redeemed  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
In  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as  not  being  liable  to  Exception 
forfeiture,  the  rule  was  of  course  less  stringent.     In  theii*  apical 
case  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  Eadward  was  of  equal  ^^^^ 
validity  with  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  William,  and  the 
grants  even  of  earlier  Krnga  could  be  put  in  as  evidence. 
But  it  is  plain  that  all  acts  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Harold's 
usurper  Harold  were  held  to  be  null  and  void.  *  and  Told. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  with  regard  to  perhaps  the  The  land 
greater  part  of  these  grants,  William  was  granting  away  ^^  ^^^^ 
that  of  which  he  had  no  kind  of  actual  possession.    When  S^^. 
he  was  restoring  the  lands  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  poasesaioii. 
Copsige,  he  was  restoring  lands  most  of  which  were  quite 
beyond  his  grasp.     No  soldier  of  William's  army  had  as  Polioy  of 
yet  set  foot  in  Northumberland  or  Northern  Mercia.     But  meBton' 
the  policy  of  the  transaction  on  both  sides  is  obvious.    The  ^*^  ^^^ 

^  Win.  Fict.  148.    **  Ejiudem  liberalitatis  dono  aoceperant  Angli  com- 
plmea  quod  a  paraotibiu  vel  prioribus  dominis  non  aooepemnt." 
'  On  all  theoe  points  see  Appendix  A  and  B. 
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CHAP.  xyii.  Northern  Earls  had  found  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
William  being  Batisfied  with  half  a  Eling^om ;  they  knew 
by  this  time  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  master 
of  the  whole  land.     If  they  did  not  submit,  they  would 
have  to  fight;  and  they  thought  it  wiser  to  submit  on 
favourable  terms,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  struggle 
which  might  end  in  their  utter  destruction.    To  William, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly  a  gain  to  receive  even  a 
nominal  submission.     It  quite  fell  in  with  his  whole  policy 
of  words  and  names  and  legal  fictions  to  grant  away  lands 
of  which  he  had  never  had  a  moment's  possession.     It  was 
a  bold  stroke  to  convert,  without  stirring  from  London  or 
Barking,  the  Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the  Mercians 
into  his  lieutenants,  and  their  lands  into  fiefs  held  by  his 
grant.     The  formal  submission  might  possibly  prove  to  be 
a  real  one.  And,  if  it  did  not,  if  Northumberland  had  after 
all  to  be  conquered  by  force,  the  submission  of  its  Earls, 
Prelates,  and  chief  Thegns  would  put  altogether  a  different 
colour  on  the  conquest.    If  William  had  still  to  go  forth 
on  a  Northern  campaign,  he  would  now  be  going  forth  to 
recover  what  was,  in  every  legal  form,  his  own.    He  would 
be  going  to  chastise  men  wl)o  were  not  only  rebels  and 
traitors  in  some  vague  constructive  sense,  but  who  were 
actually  men  faithless  to  their  lord,  men  who  had  rebelled 
against  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  had  sworn  oaths  and 
from  whom  they  acknowledged  themselves  to  hold  all  that 
Northern    they  had.    With  this  formal  submission  William  seems  for 
left^in-      ^b^  present  to  have  been  content.    Eadwine,  Morkere,  and 
touched  £ot  ^^^^  companions  had  indeed  to  give  gifts  and  hostages  to 
the  Conqueror,    but  they  received  all    their  lands  and 
honours  again,  and  were  admitted  to  the  full  favour  of  the 
new  King.    Eadwine  indeed   seems  really  to  have  won 
William's  personal  regard,  and  he  was  further  flattered 
by  the  promise,  sincere  or  insincere,  of  the  hand  of  one 
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of  the  King's  daughters  J  The  whole  of  Northern  England  osap.  xtil 
was  simply  left  as  it  was  before ;  the  old  rulers^  the  old 
proprietors,  were  undistorbed ;  it  does  not  seem  that  a 
single  castle  was  btiilt  to  keep  Northumberland  and 
Northern  Mercia  in  cheeky  or  that  a  single  soldier  was 
sent  to  occupy  or  to  spy  out  the  land.  All  was  trusted  to 
the  loyalty  of  William's  new  made  vassak.  The  House  of 
LeoMc^  the  House  of  the  old  Northumbrian  Earls^  might 
alike  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  by  the  revolution  which 
had  enthroned  a  Norman  instead  of  a  West-Saxon  in 
Winchester  and  London. 

Thus   far  did  the  Conqueror  show  himself  mild  andWilUAm*i 
debonair  to  those  parts  of  England  which  had  not  acted  with 
openly  against  him  and  which  were  as  yet  beyond  his^*^*™ 
immediate  grasp.    Towards  the  districts  which  lay  at  his  £^"^, 
mercy,  the  districts  whose  men  had  followed  Harold  and  his 
brothers^  he  began^  if  not  to  show  himself  beyond  measure 
stark,  at  least  to  show  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  of 
the  rebels  was  not  to  remain  a  dead  letter.    To  the  city  HiBcbaiter 
of  London  he  had,  perhaps  before  he  left  Westminster 
for  Barking,  already  granted  a  charter  in  the  English 
tongue,  that  venerable  parchment  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  city  archives  with  the  cross  traced  by  the  Con- 
queror's own  hand.^    By  that  charter  he  confirmed  to  the 
city  all  its  rights,  possessions,  and  customs,  as  freely  as 


^  Ord.  Tit.  511  A.  "  Gnillelmtis  Bex  . . .  filiAm  suam  se  in  oonjugem  ei 
[Eduino  Comiti]  daturam  ipoponderai." 

*  The  onginal  is  given  by  Biley,  lib.  Oust  ii.  part  ii.  p.  504;  Stnbbs, 
Seled  Charten,  79.  **  Willelm  Kyng  gret  Willelm  Biaoeop  and  Ooafreg^ 
Portirefiui  and  ealle  ]»  burhwaru  binnan  Londone,  Frencisoe  and  Englisoe^ 
fireondlioe.  And  ic  kjVe  eow  )NPt  ic  wille  JMet  get  been  eallra  Jmra  laga 
weenie  >e  gjt  waeran  on  Eadwerdei  d«ge  kynges.  And  io  wiUe  {net  elo 
cjld  beo  his  fteder  yrfiinme  aefter  bis  £eder  d«ge.  And  ic  nelle  ge^lian 
Kaet  mmg  man  eow  «nig  wrang  beode.  Ood  eow  gehealde."  One  or  two 
words  here  look  a  little  sospioions,  but  this  oopy,  if  not  absolutely  the 
original,  is  at  any  rate  much  older  than  the  versions  given  by  Mr.  Biley, 
voL  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  346,  247. 
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OHAP.  XTH.  ^ey  had  been  held  in  the  days  of  his  predecessor.  Wanton 
innoYBtion,  needless  disturbance  of  the  regxdar  order  of 
things  which  he  found  established,  formed  no  part  of 
A  foreign    William's  policy.      But  this  very  charter  shows   ns   a 
inLondon.  stranger,  Godfrey  by  name^  holding  the  office  of  Portreeve 
of  the  city.     His  English  predecessors^  Leofttan  and  JSlf- 
sige,^  had  perhaps  died  in  the  battle,  and  William  had 
taken  care  thus  early  to  give  them  a  successor  of  his 
own  nation.    And  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  the 
charter  of  their  rights  was  being  granted  to  the  citizens, 
the  fortress  of  the  Conqueror  was  rising  above  their  heads. 
William*!   We  Can  well  believe  that  William  did  his  best  to  shield 
police  and  his  ncw  Bubjects  from  the  insolence  of  his  foreign  followers. 
dkdbSne    ^®  strict  police  of  his  reign  began  already;   robbers, 
murderers^  intruders  on  lands  not  legally  granted,  the 
spoilers  of  the  traveller  and  the  mierchant,  were  kept  in 
check,  seemingly  without  regard  to  their  rank  or  nation.^ 
The  leaders  of  the  host  were  exhorted  to  gentleness  and 
moderation  ;  the  inferior  officers  and  common  soldiers  were 
kept  in   order  by  stringent  proclamations.^      William's 
military  code  not  only  forbade  slaughter^  plunder,  and 
rape,  but  dealt  with  all  breaches  of  chastity  and  temper- 
ance as  military  offences.^     Courts  martial  were  com- 

^  A  writ  of  Eadward  is  addreised  to  them  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  214. 
Another  Portreeve,  XJlf,  appears  as  a  bene&ctor  to  Westminster  in  iy. 
221  (see  Tol.  ii.  pp.  510,  968). 

*  Will.  Pict.  147.  "Latrodniis.  inyasionibus,  maleficiis,  locum  omnem 
-intra  snos  terminos  denegavit.  Portus  et  quaelibet  itinera  negotiatoribus 
patere,  et  nullam  injnriam  fieri,  jussit.*'  *<  Inradonee,'*  it  should  be  remem- 
tbered,  is  a  kind  of  technical  term  for  illegal  occupations  of  land.  The 
mention  of  the  havens  suggests  the  doings  of  the  royal  officers,  who  at  all 
•times  needed  careful  keeping  in  check. 

*  lb.  146.  "Suis  primatibus  dignA  se  et  gravitate  praecepit,  et  diU- 
gentii  Buasit  tequitatem.**  Part  of  William's  sermon  has  been  already 
quoted  (see  above,  p.  13).  The  historian  then  goes  on;  "Milites  vero 
medie  nobilitatiB  atque  gregarios  aptissimis  edictis  ooercuit.**  The  distinc- 
tion reminds  one  of  that  drawn  by  Odysseus,  U.  ii.  188. 

^  Will.  Pict.  147.  **Tutae  erant  a  vi  mulieres  quam  saepe  amatores 
inferunt.    Etiam  ilia  delicta  quae  fierent  consensu  impudicarum  in&mias 
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missioned  to  visit  all  evil  doers  of  every  kind  with  severe  oraf.  xvn. 
pnniflhment,  and  to  show  no  &voar  to  the  native  Normans 
above  the   auxiliaries  from   other   parts   of  Gaul.^    All 
these  statements  of  the   panegyrist   we   can,  with   the 
necessary  dedactions,  fully  accept.    William,  we  need  not 
doubt^  honestly  did  his  best  to  preserve  peace  in  his 
Kingdom  and  discipline  in  his  army.     It  was  the  more 
needful  to  do  so  while  the  work  of  legal  spoliation  was 
going  on.    The  King  now  set  forth  on  a  progress,  the  wiUiam's 
object  of  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  was  to  visit  and  oocu- 
and  take  possession  of  the  forfeited  lands.^   In  the  coarse  of  ^^^^^ 
that  progress  he  came  across  no  opposition ;  not  a  road  was  |<^^ 
shut  against  him ;  not  a  man  met  him  in  arms.     He  was 
met  only  by  suppliants,  who  implored  and  obtained  his  His  aUeged 
mercy,  a  merey  shown  specially  to  those  of  low  degree.*     mency. 
Mothers  came  forth  with  their  children  to  work^  and  not 
unsuccessfully,  on  his  pity.^    This  too  we  need  not  doubt,  Its  real 
at  least  in  the  sense  which  the  great  Survey  enables  us 
to  put  upon  it.    Many  a  man  once  rich  and  powerful 
doubtless  met  William  at  some  stage  of  his  progress,  and 
won  from  his  mercy^  perhaps  under  the  name  of  alms, 
some  fragment  of  his  old  possessions  which  would  at  least 
keep  him  from  want  or  servile  work.     Now  too  it  doubt- 
less was  that  the  crowd  of  smaller  landowners,  Thegns 

prohibeDds  gratU  vetabantur.  Potare  militem  in  tabernk  nan  mtiUum 
concessit,  quoniam  ebrietas  litem,  lie  homicidium  fwlet  generare.  Seditionee 
iaterdizit»  caedem,  et  omnem  rapinam,  frKnans  ut  populos  armis,  ita  legibos 
arma." 

^  WQL  Pict.  147.  '*  Judioee  qui  vulgo  militum  essent  timori  constitiiti 
8imt ;  flioral  acerbsd  poons  in  eos  qui  delinquerent  deoretse  sant ;  neqne 
libeiius  Normanni  qnam  Britanni  yel  Aqoitani  agere  permittebantur/' 

'  lb.  148.  '*  Inde  progrediene  diversas  partes  regni  aoceasit,  ordinando 
nbique  uiUia  tSbi  et  incolis  term.*' 

'  lb.  '*  Iter  nnUum  obstmitar,  oocumint  paasim  obsequentes  aut  expli- 
caates.     Omnes  ille  olementibus  ocolis  reepezit,  clementiBsimis  plebem." 

*  lb.  **SGepe  Yultn  miserantem  animum  prodidit,  juasit  multotiena 
nusericordiam,  quom  supplioes  oonepiceret  aut  egenoe,  matres  animadver- 
teret  yoce  et  gestibiiB  precari  cam  liberis.'* 
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CHAP.  xvn.  of  the  lowest  rank  or  charls  of  the  highest,  whom  W6 

Engli^.     fii^<l  retaining  their  lands  in  the  southern  shires,  came 

J^.*^"      and  begged  the  mercy  of  the  new  King,  and  were  by 

their  lands,  his  mercy  deemed  too  insignificant  to  be  disturbed.^     And 

we  can  better  understand  the  picture  of  William's  clemency 

**A]ms"     to  the  suppliant  widows  and  orphans,  when  we  torn  to 

foid  those  entries  in  the  great  Survey  which  set  before  us  the 

orphans,     ^ndows  of  men  of  all  but  the  highest  rank  glad  to  find 

some  small  part  of  the  forfeited  wealth  of  their  husbands 

and  sons  thrown  back  to  them,  perhaps  burthened  with 

some  ignominious  tenure,  by  the  contemptuous  pity  of 

the  Conqueror. 

Sridenoe  We  shall  perhaps  better  understand  the  process  which 
lar  dis-  '  now  Went  on  through  a  large  part  of  England,  if  we  fix 
*"****'  our  eyes  more  minutely  on  the  fete  of  some  particular 
individuals,  femilies,  and  districts  about  which  we  are  able 
to  gather  an  unusual  amount  of  detailed  information. 
Efiectsof  Such  a  typical  region  is  supplied  to  us  by  a  district  of 
oatittftln  which  WO  may  take  Berkshire  as  the  centre,  but  which 
Berkshire.  ^^^  ^j^.^  jj^  ^^^  ^f  j^^^^  ^f  |.|jg  adjoining  shires.     This 

district  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  Commissioners  em- 
ployed on  William's  Survey  have  been  most  bountiful 
in  local  and  personal  notices,  while  in  some  parts  of 
England  they  give  us  little  beyond  dry  lists  of  names. 
We  are  also  able  to  draw  a  good  deal  of  help  from  the 
detailed  history  of  the  great  monastery  of  the  district, 
the  house  of  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon.^  By  these  means 
we  are  able  to  call  up  a  personal  image  of  several  men 
of  the  days  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William,  of  some 
of  whom  we  have  heard  already. 

It  may  be  simply  because  our  local  details  are  specially 

*  See  Appendix  D. 

*  The  local  History  of  Abingdon,  "  Chronioon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon." 
edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  forms  two  volumes  in  the  series  of  Chronicles  and 
Memorials. 
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lieh^  bnt  our  evidence  certainly  sets  before  us  the  men  obap.  xvn. 
of  Berkshire  as  a  race  specially  loyal  to  Harold  and   to  '^^^^^ 
England.    Their  shire  had  formed  part  of  Harold's  own  amoBg  the 
Earldom^  and  we  have  already  come  across  more  than  Senlac. 
one  instance  in  which  his  name  is  directly  connected  with 
the  aflbirs  of  the  shire.    He  appears  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  district  and^  if  not  as  himself  a 
beneCEu^r  to  the  great  local  Abbey,  yet  as  one  who  was 
ready  to  protect  its  rights  and  to  forward  its  interests.^ 
The  local   officer  second  in  rank^  the  Sheriff  Godric,  is  Godric  the 
one  of  the  chosen  few  whom  we  know  by  name  as  having 
given  their  lives  for  England  in  the  great  battle.^    And  Great 
it  is  plain  that  the  glorious  end  of  the  local  chief  had  of  the^ 
been  largely  shared  by  the  men  of  his  shire.     An  inci-  S^''^^^"^ 
dental  expression  in  the  local  history  shows  that  for  a 
man  to  have  been  a  Thegn  of  Berkshire  implied,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  had  died  at  Senlac.^     Long  Zeal  of  the 
after  William's  accession,  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey  are^Sk^^on 
mentioned  as  being   specially  zealous   in   every  form  of-^^^^- 
revolt  and  resistance  against  the  foreign  government.^    It 
is  not  wonderful  then  if  the  hand  of  WiUiam  lay  heavy  on 
both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  landowners  of  so 
stout-hearted  a  district.    The  vague  laments  of  the  local 
history  ^  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  detailed  evidence  of 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  43  ;  and  cf.  yol.  iii.  p.  68. 

*  See  ToL  iii.  pp.  426,  730. 

*  Hist.  Hon.  Ab.  ii.  3.  "  Qus  poBseflsioneB  [the  estates  held  by  the 
tenants  of  the  Abbey]  ab  eis  habitse  fuerant,  quos  Tahinos  dicunt,  et  in 
bello  Hastingis  oocubuerant.*' 

*  lb.  L  486,  493,  speaking  of  a  much  later  time ;  *'  Sed  et  homines 
abbatise  Abbendonensis,  dum  regis  parti  f  avert  Wxttdmi  ddmerant,  animo 
et  oonsoltn  mntati,  armati,  quo  hostes  regis  ipsios  consistere  acoeperant, 
gfieasum  oontendemnt."  The  writer^s  position  should  be  noticed ;  he  ad- 
mires Harold  and  Godric,  but  he  holds  that  submission  was  due  to  King 
William. 

*  lb.  "Nnllius  sacrorum  liminum  prospectus  reverentis,  nulla  fratrum 
desoUtanmi  compassio.  Extra  per  vIUas  posthabito  cujuslibet  respectu, 
pasrim  impenaa  vastatio.'* 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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OHAP.  zvn.  the  Survey.    There  are  not  many  parts  of  England  in 
which  the  confiscation  seems  to  have  been  more  sweeping ; 


nature  of  ,  ,  ,^^, 

the  confiff-  none  perhaps  of  the  shires  which  formed  William's  first 

Berkshire,  conquest^  except  the  two  where  he  first  set  foot^  and  where 

his  hand  fell  heaviest  of  all^  the  old  Kentish  and  South- 

StiUmore   Saxon  lands.^    There^  as  well  as  in  some  other  shires 

^mfa^"*  which   were   conquered  later,  not   a   single  Englishman 

Suflsex.       ^^  allowed  to  keep  his  lands  on  their  old  tenure^  and 

only  two  English  tenants-in-chief  appear  in  the  Survey. 

The  confiscation  in  Berkshire  was  not  so  extensive  as  in 

these  extreme  cases^  but  among  the  more  typical  shii'es, 

where  English  tenancy-in-chief  was  not  wholly  forbidden^ 

there  are  few  where   the  number  of  Englishmen  who 

retained  their  estates  seems  to  have  been  smaller.     Stilly 

here  as  elsewhere^  we  find  some  instances  of  Englishmen 

who  contrived  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Conqueror^ 

and  we  find  the  case  of  one  man  of  high  rank  who  seems 

to  have  risen  to  a  special  place  in  his  favour. 

Lands  of        The  lands  held  by  Harold  and  his  family  in  Berkshire 

his  family,  ^^re  not  very  extensive  ;  still  Harold  himself^  his  mother 

(jytha,  his  sister  Eadgyth,  his  brothers  Tostig,  Gyrth, 

and  perhaps  Leofwine,  are  all  found  as  land-owners  in 

the  shire.^    The  lands  of  the  Lady  of  course  remained 

imtouched  till  her  death ;  those  of  Tostig — of  no  great 

extent* — no  doubt  fell  in  to  the  Crown  at  his  outlawry 

in  the  days  of  Eadward.     The  estates  of  the  fallen  King 

and  his  loyal  brothers  were  of  course^  in  William's  reading 

^  On  the  confiscations  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  see  Appendix  E. 

*  The  lands  of  Harold  in  Berkshire  will  be  found  in  Domesday,  57  6, 
58, 59  h,  60,  63  6,  63  h.  In  58,  59,  and  60  we  find  the  names  of  his 
tenants  and  grantees,  the  last  one  perhaps  being  Eadnoth  the  Staller. 
Gytha  and  Gyrth  occur  together  in  59  b,  and  Gyrth  alone  in  61.  Tostig 
in  60.  There  is  a  Leofwine  in  60  h,  but  he  is  not  distinguished  as  "  Comes." 
The  estates  of  the  Lady  appear  in  56  b,  57,  58,  60,  63  &,  which  last  entry 
I  shall  have  to  mention  again. 

'  Tostig's  estate  was  reckoned  at  fourteen  hides  T.  R.  E.,  but  at  seven 
only  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
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of  the  Law^  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  their  owners,  and  ohap.  xvii. 

th^  were  no  doubt  at  once  seized  into  the  King's  hands. 

The  greater  part  of  them  remained  in  the  King's  hands  Chiefly 

at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but  some  portions  had  been  KmJs 

granted  out.*     But  a  more  special  interest,  in  a  view***^°"' 

of  this  particular  district,  is   awakened  by  the  fate  of 

the    Sheriff  Godric  and   his  family.      His    name   is    so  Lands  of 

common  that  it  is  not  always   easy  to  distiuguish  his 

lands  from  those  of  less  famous  Godrics,  but  it  is  plain 

diat  his  estates  were  large,  both  in  his  own  sbire  and 

beyond  its  bounds,  and  that  they  were  held  by  various 

tenures.     Some  of  his  lordships  were  held  of  the  Crown, 

one  at  least  by  a  grant  from  Eadward  himself;^  others, 

as  we  have  seen,  were  held  of  the  Church  of  Abingdon, 

a  happy  accident  to  which  we  owe  our  better  knowledge 

of  the  man  and  his  deeds.     But  he  also  held  other  lands 

by  virtue  of  his  o£Sce  as  Sheriff,  an  office  which  he  seems 

also  to  have   filled  in   Buckinghamshire   as  well  as  in 

Berkshire.    And  with  regard  to  these  various  possessions,  Pemonal 

the  Surv^  has  happily  preserved  a  number  of  incidental  okxlric. 

details,  which  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the  time, 

and  which,  like  all  details  of  the  kind,  help  us  better  to 

understand  the  men  and  the  age  with  which  we  arew 

dealing.   Two  hides  of  land  in  Buckinghamshire  were  held 

in  absolute  property  by  a  maiden  whose  English   name 

appears  in  so  corrupt  a  form  that  it  can  only  be  guessed 

at.     But  besides  this,  she  occupied  half  a  hide  of  royal 

domain,  which  was  granted  to  her  by  Godric  the  Sheriff 

for  the  term  of  his  Sheriffdonj,  as  her  fee  for  teaching  his 

daughter  the  special  art  of  Englishwomen  of  those  days, 

'  The  greater  estates  of  Harold  in  576  and  58  are  all  in  the  King's 
bands;  some  of  the  holders  of  smaller  portions  wHl  be  mentioned  pre- 
aentlj. 

'  On  the  landa  of  Godric  and  all  points  connected  with  them,  see 
Appendix  F. 

D  2 
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OHAP.  xvu  the  art  of  embroidery  in  gold.*    This  gift  would,  even 

in  peaceful  times,  have  reverted  to  the  Crown  at  the 

death  of  Godric,  but  the  freehold  of  the  Englishwoman 

had  equally  passed  away  before  the  time  of  the  Survey.* 

In  another  entry  we  find  mention  of  a  part  of  the  royal 

domain  in  Berkshire  which  was  used  for  the  feeding  of 

the  Sheriff's  horses.^     How  far  either  of  these  applications 

of  the  royal  property  was  strictly  legal,  it  might  be  hard  to 

say  ;  at  any  rate  they  illustrate  the  liberties  which  officers 

of  every  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  taking,  whether  by 

received  custom  or  not,  with  the  property  of  their  masters. 

Ghaiges      Other  entries  however  seem  distinctly  to  charge  Oodric  with 

Sm  of       wrongful  occupation  of  portions  of  the  King's  land.-*    The 

wrongful     lands  of  Godric  himself  were  confiscated,  and  were  e^ranted 

oocapanoiL  ° 

Lands  of    out  to  a  foUower  of  William  named  Henry  of  Ferrers. 
^^^  to  ^^^  ™^^'  whose  descendants  held  the  Earldoms  of  Derby 
Henry  of    and  Nottingham,  was  the  son  of  Walkelin  of  Ferrers,  one 
of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Normandy  in  the  days 
of  William's  childhood.*^     He  had  fought  at  Senlac,^  and 
was   rewarded  with  high  offices  and  vast  possessions  in 
various  parts  of  England.     But  he  could  also  stoop  to 
despoil  those  whom   the  Conqueror   himself  had   spared. 
^One  obscure  entry  in  the  Survey  illustrates  the  account 
given  by  the  panegyrist  of  William's  clemency  to  sup- 
pliant ¥dves  and  mothers.    A  single  hide  of  land  seemB 


^  Domesday,  T49.  *'De  bis  tenuit  Aluuid  puella  n.  bidas  qnas  potait 
dare  et  vendere  cui  voloit,  et  de  dominicft  iirm&  Begia  £.  babuit  ipsa 
dimidiam  bidam,  qnam  Godricus  Vicecomes  ei  concessit  qoamdiu  Vica- 
oomes  esset,  ut  iUa  doceret  filiam  ejus  aurifrisium  operaii."  Wbat  does 
"Aluuid''  stand  fort  Ealbswitb,  Ealdgytb,  or  wbatt  Of  tbe  English 
embroidery  I  sball  bave  to  speak  again. 

'  Her  land  was  beld  by  a  tenant  of  Robert  of  Oily,  of  wbom  more  anon. 

>  Domesday,  576.  "  Heoricus  de  Fereres  tenet  de  hoc  manerio  ZTJn. 
acras  terre  quao  faerunt,in  firmft  Regis  T.  B.  £.,  sicut  scira  dicit.  Dicunt 
autem  quod  Godricus  Vicecomes  fecit  ibi  pascua  equis  suis,  sed  nesdunt 
quomodo."  *  See  Appendix  F. 

•  Will.  Gem.  vii.  2;  Ord.  Vit.  52a  D.  •  Roman  de  Rou,  13498, 
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to  have  been  left  to  the  widow  of  the  fallen  Sheriff,  to  be  chap.  xvn. 

held  by  the  degrading  tenure  of  feeding  the  King's  dogs,  q*^*^! 

Even  of  this  she  was  in  the  end  defrauded ;   even  this  widow. 

small  fragment  of  former  wealth  came  into  the  hands  of 

the  rapacious  stranger.^ 

The  process  of  confiscation    is  well  worth  studying.  Analogy 

Almost    every  detail    illustrates  the  way  in    which^   in  wiilUm's 

William's  policy,  wrong  contrived  to  assume  the  mask  of  J?°^"^ 

rightj  and  how  the  plunder  of  the  Conquest  was  gathered  the  Diaso* 

in  with  all  the  forms  of  a  legal  process.     The  process  was  Mohas- 

strikingly  like  that  which  went  on  at  the  Dissolution  of  *®""* 

the  Monasteries.     The  lands  of  Grodric  were  granted  to 

Henry  of  Ferrers^  just  as  the  lands  of  a  dissolved  monastery 

were  granted  to  Seymour,  Dudley,  or  Cranmer.     In  either 

case  the  new  owner  stepped  into  the  exact  position  of  the 

old  one.     He  had  a  right  to  all  to  which  the  former  owner 

had  a  right,  and  to  nothing  more.     He  had  a  claim  to  all 

his  advantages,  and  he  was  bound  by  all  his  burthens. 

Godric  became,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  Conquest,  the 

ancestor^  of  Henry  of  Ferrers,  and  Henry  might  claim  all 

that  had  lawfully  been  Godric's  and  nothing  more.    But  it 

is  not  wonderful  if  an  intruding  soldier  did  not  always  bind 

himself  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law.     Some  of  Grodric's  Illegal 

possessions  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the  Crown,  others  to  by^Heniy 

the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.      Henry  of  Ferrers   seized  all,  ^Lft^ 

to  the  damage  of  Crown  and  Abbey  alike.     The  Survey  Sheriff 

Frogcr. 
records  the  wrong  in  both  cases,  as  it  also  records  other 

wrongs  either  done  to  the  King  or  done  in  the  King's 

name  to  others.     Thus  we  find  that  the  Sheriff  Froger, 

* 

*  Domesday,  57  5.  *'  Henrious  tenet  ibi  I.  hidam,  quie  fuerat  in  firmA 
Begu.  Gbdricos  tenait.  Aluiicus  de  Taceham  dicit  se  vidisse  brevem  Regis 
quod  earn  dederit  femins  Godrici  in  dono,  eo  quod  nutriebat  canes  sues. 
Sad  nemo  est  in  hundreds  qui  brerem  viderit  pneter  Aluricum.*' 

*  "Antecessor"  is  the  regular  technical  term  in  Domesday,  of  which 
"aooestor/'  though  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of  "  forefather/'  is  simply  a 
contraction.    See  Appendix  A.,  and  the  Epistles  of  Laniranc,  i.  3  2,  ed.  Giles 
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OHAP.  xvn.  seemingly  the  Norman  successor  of  Godric,  in  at  least  two 
cases  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  the  lands   of 
Englishmen  which  had  not  been    regularly  confiscated.^ 
Losses  of    The  historian  of  the  Abbey  is  naturally  most  eloquent  on 
Abl^y/^   the  wrongs  of  his  own  house,  but,  except  the  loss  of  the 
lands  held  of  the  Church  by  Godric  and  Thurkill,*  those 
wrongs  belong  chiefly  to  the  times  of  disturbance  and  op- 
pression somewhat  later,  and  not  to  the  acts  of  William's 
first  progress. 
Nearly  In  looking  over  the  names  of  smaller  owners  in  Berk- 

Mt^ction  sWre,  we  are  struck,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  the  almost 
of  the        universal  extent  of  the  confiscation.     The  number  of  land- 

Bmaller 

English      owners  of  the  middle  class,  answering  to  our  smaller  gentry 

in  Berk-     and  richer  yeomanry,  must  in  King  Eadward's  days  have 

■*'^'         been  very  large.    Lordship  after  lordship  had  been  held  by 

three  brothers,  by  two  or  by  three  Thegns,  by  one  or  two  or 

three  freemen,^  the  heritage  of  many  such  being  swept  in 

^  The  unjust  doings  of  Froger  appear  in  Domesday,  57,  58.  The 
Abingdon  historian  (i.  486,  494)  speaks  of  him  as  a  special  enemy  to 
the  Abbey,  and  rejoices  o^er  his  disgrace  and  loss  of  office,  which  is  not 
recorded  in  Domesday,  but  which  we  might  have  guessed  from  his  not  ap- 
pearing there  as  a  landowner.  "Itaque  temporis  iUius  rerum  abbatiiB 
amissarum  vel  insinuatio  vel  computatio,  non  facile  dichi.  Qoarum 
executioni  Frogerus  tunc  Berchesire  vicecomes  pnecipuus  efierebatur,  sed 
ejusdem  illo  potentis  hominis  immoderatum  super  homines  depresses  pro- 
gressum  moderantis  universa  postea  Dei  idndicta  coercuit,  ut  et  jus  quo 
efferebatur  tyrannicum  regiA  sibi  justitiii  auferretur,  et  in  despectum 
omnium  inopift  et  stoliditate  quoad  idzit  verteretur,"  etc. 

'  The  local  History  (i.  484)  records  the  commendation  of  Thurkill  to  the 
Abbey  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  4a),  and  adds,  *'  hie  quum  in  bello  memorato  occubuisset, 
terram,.cuju8  dominationis  investitoram  multo  ante  tempore  quam  bellum 
foret  ecclesia  in  manus  habebat,  Heinricus  de  Ferrariis  sibi  usurpavit,  abbate 
invalido  obstare."  Then  follows  the  lease  to  Godric  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  73 1),  with 
the  special  provision  made  to  meet  any  case  of  forfeiture ;  "Quidquid  tamen 
offensionis  possessoribus  forte  accideret,  ecclesia  inde  jacturam  nullam  incur- 
reret."  Then  follows,  "  Itaque  ipso  cum  preedicto  viro  pariter  in  bello  occiso, 
idem  Henricus  de  Ferrariis  hanc  villam  cum  alterft  suse  ditioni  adjecit.*' 

'  In  pp.  6  a  &,  63,  we  find  *'  duo  taini  tenuerunt  in  paragio,"  "  tres  liberi 
homines  tenuerunt  de  rege  Edwardo,"  "  tree  fratres  tenuerunt  de  rege  E.  in 
alodio,"  ••  tres  taini  tenuerunt  in  alodio  de  rege  E."  There  are  other  entries 
of  the  same  kind. 
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a  mass  into  the  hands  of  some  insatiable  stranger.   Among  orap.  xth. 
those  to  whose  gra^  the  lands  and  homes  of  Englishmen  ^^^^ 
were  ihvs  handed  o^er  we  come  across  many  names  fiimiliar  Bwkshiro. 
to  us  in  oar  Norman  history^  to  some  of  whom  we  should 
not  gmdge  any  amount  of  wealth  and  honour  in  their 
own  land.     The  men  whose  exploits  we  could  follow  with 
delight  below  the  steep  of  Arques  or  among  the  burning 
streets  of  Mortemer  now  meet  us  again  in  a  less  pleasing 
form  as  intruders  in  the  shire  which  gave  birth  to  iBlfred. 
William  of  Eu,*  Balph  of  Toesny,*  and  Balph  of  Mortemer* 
now  had  their  reward  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  land. 
With  them  we  find  the  aged  Walter  Oiffard,  who  had  re- 
fused to  bear  the  standard  at  Senlac,^  and  Toustain  the  son 
of  Bolf,  in  whose  hands  the  sacred  banner  had  been  so  truly 
guarded.^    Other  lands  fell  to  the  lot  of  kinsmen  of  the 
Conqueror  himself,  to  his  brother  Robert  of  Mortain^  and 
to  his  cousin  Richard  of  Evreux.^    Here  we  see  the  lands 
which  Eudo  of  Rye,  Eudo  of  Colchester,  the  worthy  son  of 
the  faithftd  Hubert,  received  as  the  reward  of  his  own  and 
his  &ther's  loyalty.^    Here  we  light  on  the  names  of  Miles 
Crispin,  of  the  house  of  the  defenders  of  Tillidres,^  and  of 
Hugh  of  Avranches,  more  &mous  in  another  quarter  of 
England  as  the  first  Count  Palatine  of  Chester.^^    The  Lands 
foreign  allies  and  mercenaries  of  the  host  are  represented  f^ish 
by  the  names  of  Gilbert  of  Ghent  ^^  and  Amulf  of  Hesdin."  ^1^7^^^ 

*  See  Domeeday,  6i,  and  for  hiB  &te  Qrd.  Vit.  704  C.  He  was  the  son 
of  Count  Robert.     See  yol.  iii.  p.  118. 

*  See  Domesday,  6a  h.    VoL  iii.  pp.  aS;,  465.  '  lb.  6a  6. 

*  lb.  60.    VoL  iii.  pp.  139,  153,  465. 

*  lb.  63.    Vol,  iii.  p.  465. 

*  Bobert  of  Mortain  (60),  wonderfdl  to  say,  held  only  one  lordship  in 
Berkflhire,  and  that  was  held  of  him  by  the  Abbey  of  Preauz,  the  foundation 
of  Humfrey  de  Vetulia.    See  Necutria  Pia,  p.  5ao. 

^  See  Domesday,  60.    Vol.  ii.  p.  21a  '  lb.  61  5.    Vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

*  lb.  61  6.    Vol.  ii.  p.  204.  *•  lb,  60.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  aoy,  391. 
"  lb.  6fl.    Vol.  iii.  p.  31a. 

^  lb.  62  h.  Vol.  iii.  p.  714,  where  I  ought  not  to  have  confounded 
Amulf  of  Hesdin  with  his  much  smaller  namesake  of  Ardres. 
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CHAP.  xviL  Nor  was  the  Norman  Church  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
ffwmted  to  ^^^ion  of  the  plunder.  An  Englishman  named  Eadward 
Norman     and  two   nameless   allodial  holders  were  dispossessed  in 

Churches 

aud  favour  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Peter  on  the  Dive.* 

jj^^  '      And  the  Norman  Abbey  which  soon  began  to  rise  on 

B*ui*^        English  ground  as  a  monument  of  English  overthrow 

Abbey.       came  in  for  the  spoils  alike  of  the  spiritualty  and  of  the 

temporalty  of  England.     It  might  in  William's  view  be 

fitting  that  a  lordship  which  had  passed  from  a  nameless 

Thegn  to  Earl  Harold  should  pass  from  him  to   Saint 

Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle;*  but  we  may  ask,  even  on 

William's  own  principles,  why  a  monk  from  Marmoutiers 

should  enjoy  the  spoils  of  a  church  and  eight  bides  of  land 

held   in  King  Eadward's  days   by  the  English  Abbess 

Leofgifu.^     And  among  gifts  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  we 

also  see  gifts  to  at  least  two  churchmen  in  their  personal 

Possessions  character.      One  is  no   less  a   person  than   Geoflfrey   of 

GtJoffreT'of  Mowbray,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Coutances,  he  who  had 

Coutances.  exhorted  the  Norman  host  on  the  night  before  the  battle, 

and  had  asked  their  assent  to  the  crowning  of  their  Duke 

within  the  walls  of  the  West  Minster.^     His  lands  and 

lordships  reached  into  well  nigh  every  comer  of  England, 

and  probably  among  their  firstfruits  was  a  single  Berkshire 

manor,  the  spoil  of  an  Englishman  whose  name  of  Oda 


*  Domesday,  59  h,  **  Abbas  de  SupertHvA  tenet  de  Rege  Peise.  Dao 
alodiarii  tenuerunt  et  potuerunt  ire  quo  voluerunt.  .  .  .  Ipse  Abbas  tenet  il. 
hidas  in  Coeerige.    Eduuardus  teouit  de  Rege  E." 

'  lb.  59  b.  "Abbas  de  Labatailge  tenet  de  Kege  Bristoldestone. 
Heraldns  comes  tenuit  tunc  pre  z.  bidis;  qnidam  Tainus  qui  ante  earn 
tenuit  geldabat  pro  zv.  hidis,  niodo  pro  nibilo.** 

*  lb.  60.  **Ip86  Abbas  tenet  in  Beddinges  ecclesiam  cum  Yin.  hidis 
ibi  pertinentibus ;  Leveva  abbatissa  tenuit."  This  would  teem  to  be 
Leo%ifu  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  Exon  Domesday, 
1 76,  where  we  read  of  Combe  in  Somersetshire, "  Abbatisua  [Sancti  Edwardi] 
habet  i.  mansionem  qu«t  vocatur  Comba,  quam  tenuit  Leveva  abbatissa." 
See  Ellis,  ii.  160. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  451,  559. 
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peiliaps  points  to  his  beings  like  Thurkill  of  Kingston,  of  ohaf.  xvn. 
the  stock  of  the  Danes.^    Begennbald  too,  the  Norman  Beinbaid, 
ChaDoellor  of  Eadward,   was  not  only  confirmed  in   his^fEad- 
former  holding,  but  received  also  the  estate  of  a  free'"^*^" 
Englishwoman  named  iBl^ifii.^    And  with  these  we  find  Theodorio 
the  name  of  a  man  of  unrecorded  nationality^  who  doubtless  smith. 
owed  the  favonr  of  William  to  his  skill  in  an  art  specially 
adapted  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  a  King's  court,  an  art 
for  which  both  natives  and  sojourners  in  England  were 
specially  famous.^     Five  Berkshire  estates,  four  of  which 
had  been  the  property  of  an  Englishman  named  Eadward, 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Theodoric   the  Ooldsmitlu 
He  was  doubtless  one  of  those  craftsmen  from  the  Teutonic 
mainland  whose  presence  in  England  had  been  encouraged 
by  a  constant  tradition  going  back  at  least  to  the  days  of 
Eadgar.^    Theodoric  had  been  settled  in  England  in  King 
Eadward's  time^  and  he  had  held  lands  in  various  shires 
both  under  the  King  and  under  Earl  Harold.     He  now 
did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  confiscated  lands  of  English* 
men  at  the  hands  of  William.^     He^  and  all  the  rest  of 

*  Domefldaj,  58  h.  "  Episcopus  Goififridiu  tenet  Contone ;  Oda  tenuit  de 
BegttE." 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  359.  Domesday,  63.  "  Reimbaldus  de  Cirecestre  tenet 
de  Bege  Hachebome ;  ipee  tenuit  de  Rege  K  . . .  Isdem  BeinbaldiiB  tenet 
Estone.     EQeva  quedam  libera  femina  tenuit  T.  B.  E." 

'  W3L  Pict.  155.  "  Anglicse  nationis  opera  femins  mnltum  acn  et  auri 
iextnrft  [see  above,  p.  36]  egregie  viri  in  omni  valent  artifido.  Ad  boo  in- 
oolere  apud  eos  Germani  solebant  taliiun  artimn  BcientiasimL  Infenint  et 
negotiatoree,  qui  longinquas  regiones  navibna  adeunt,  doctarom  manunm 
<^>cra.**  *  See  voL  i.  p.  68. 

'  The  lands  of  Theodorio  in  Berkshire  are  given  in  p.  63.  All  had  been 
held  T.  R.  E.  by  an  Eadward,  saye  one  estate  whose  owner  is  oaUed  Lano. 
He  i^pears  in  Surrey,  36  h,  as  holding  lands  which  he  had  himself  held 
T.  B.  E.;  and  in  Ozfordshire,  160  d,  as  holding  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  bis  own  wife.  "Has  ii.  terras  uxor  ejus  libere  tenuit  T.  B.  E."  I  pre- 
sume that  he  is  also  the  Tedric  who  appears  in  Surrey,  36  5,  as  holding  of 
Harold.  But  there  are  several  entries  of  this  thoroughly  Nether-Dutch 
name  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  all  belong 
to  the  same  person. 
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cBAP.xyn.  William's  grantees,  great  and  small^  stepped  each  man  into 
the  place  of  one  or  more  Englishmen  who  became  his  1^^ 
ancestors.  As  in  the  case  of  the  confiscated  lands  of 
Godric  and  Thnrkill,  disputes  sometimes  arose  as  to  the 
exact  extent  of  the  ancestor's  property,  and  consequently 
as  to  the  exact  rights  of  his  Norman  successor.  Questions 
of  this  kind^  decided  as  they  were  by  the  common  witness 
of  the  shire,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  that  system 
of  spoliation  cloked  under  legal  forms  and  legal  language 
which  distinguished  William's  policy  throughout.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  sweeping  con- 
fiscations took  place  at  once.  But  they  doubtless  began 
during  William's  first  progress,  at  all  events  in  the  cases 
of  men  who,  like  Thurkill  and  Oodric,  had  actually  died 
SmaUnum-  in  arms  against  him.  But  in  the  end,  small  indeed  was 
lishmen'^^  the  remnant,  in  Berkshire  at  least,  which  any  Englishman 
2?°^da  ^^*®  ^^^®  ^  ^eoip  for  himself.  In  many  other  shires 
we  find  a  larg^  class  of  King's  Thegns,  bearing  English 
names  and  holding  small  estates,  which  themselves  or 
their  fathers  had  held  in  the  time  of  Eling  Eadward. 
A  long  list  of  such  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Wiltshire.  But  in  Berkshire  the  list  is  indeed  short. 
One  Englishman  alone  holds  a  single  hide  of  land  which 
be  had  himself  held  under  King  Eadward.^  This  man, 
Eadward  by  name^  is  most  likely  the  same  who  occurs 
as  the  predecessor  of  several  Norman  owners,  a  case  no 
doubt  where  the  Conqueror's  clemency  had  allowed  the 
former  owner  of  a  great  estate  to  keep  some  small  portion 
for  his  mere  maintenance.  Another  Englishman,  ^If- 
ward,  still  held  of  King  William  the  land  which  his 
father  had  held  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth;  but  he  was  of 
the  same  craft  as  Theodoric^  and  his  skill  doubtless  pleaded 

^  See  Appendix  A. 

*  Domesday,  63  6.  "  Edwardus  tenet  de  Bege  i.  hldam  in  GoBerige ;  ipse 
tenuit  in  alodio  de  Bege  £.*' 
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for  bim.^     A  few  others  oocnr  who  held  knd  which  in  ohap.  xm. 
Eadward's  days  had  belonged  to  other  Englishmen,  and 
of  which  it  is  mostly  impossible  to  say  whether  it  had 
passed  by   confiscation,   by  purchase,  or  by  inheritance. 
But  in  one  case  it  is  recorded  in  a  marked  way  that  one 
^Ifeige  of  Faringdon  held  as  a  grant  from  King  William 
an  estate  which  had  belonged  to  Earl  Harold.^    Another, 
Cola^  held  lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  two  other 
Englishmen,  and  he  was  even  bold  enongh  to  lay  claim  to 
property  which  was  held  by  the  jjowerful  Robert  of  Oily.* 
Still  more  to  be  noticed,  as  illustrating  the  boasted  cle-  Englisb- 
mency  of  William,   are  the  cases  in  which   a  string  of  received 
women  appear  as  keeping,  under  the  title  of  alms  froDi^dw^ 
King   William,  the  lands  which   they  had   held  in   full  "alms." 
property  under  King  Eadward.^ 

Other  entries  let  us  into  the  fiict  that  men  who  retained  Cues  of 
their  land  were  sometimes  driven  to  commend  themselves,  ation. 
to  seek  a  lord,  in  order  to  win  the  protection  of  some 
powerfol  man.^  They  thus  sank,  as  far  at  least  as  those 
particular  lands  were  concerned,  from  the  rank  of  tenants- 
in-ehief  to  the  rank  of  mesne  tenants.  These  commen- 
dations would  doubtless  not  take  place  during  the  first 
stage  of  William's  confiscations  and  renewed  grants.    Men 

1  DomeBday,  63  h,  "  Alwardos  anri&ber  tenet  de  B^e  Sotesbroc ;  pater 
fjitt  tennit  de  reginft  Eddid."  This  is  Shottesbrook,  &moiiB  for  its  graceful 
collegiate  church  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

'  lb.  "AM  de  Ferendone  tenet  Liereoote  de  dono Regis  W. ;  Heraldus 

tennit. Isdem  Alsi  tenet  de  Bege  «^iipiMi>Tn  hidam  quam  Aluric 

qnidjun  liber  homo  tenuit  T.  R.  £.** 

*  The  holdings  of  Cola  come  in  page  63  h ;  but  in  62  we  read  of  two 
miDB  at  Ardington,  belonging  to  Robert  of  Oily,  **  Cola  AngUcus  calumniatur 
mium  ex  his  molinis,  sed  Aluuin  et  Goduinus  et  Aluricus  testificantnr  quod 
semper  jacuit  in  Ardintone."  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  antecessor 
of  Robert  in  this  property  was  the  same  as  one  of  the  arUecesson  of  Cola. 

*  Domesday,  63  h,  "  Ibi  habet  .£ldeva  libera  femina  i.  hidam  de  Rege 
in  elemosina,  quam  eadem  tenuit  T.  R.  £.  et  quo  vellet  ire  potuisset.** 
The  same  entry  follows  of  *«  Eddid  quodam  femina,'*  and  <*  Eldit 
qusedam  femina." 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  would  begin  to  find  them  needM  when  oppression  on  the 
part   of  tiie   strangers   and   discontent    on   the   part   of 
the    natives    had    begun    to   take  the    shape    of   open 
violence   on  both  sides.     Then  doubtless  it  was  that  a 
nameless    Englishman,    who,  in    King    Eadward's    dajs, 
"could  go  where  he  would, '^  that  is,  who  could  commend 
himself  to  what  lord   he  pleased  or  to  no  lord  at  all, 
commended  himself  for  the  sake  of  safety  to  the  Bishop 
Commen-    of  the  diocese,  the  Lotharingian  Hermann.     After  Her- 
Thored  to  mann's  days  his  son  Thored,  whose  name  witnesses  to  the 
Bishop       Danish  descent  of  the  family,  renewed  the  commendation 
to  Hermann's  Norman  successor  Osmund.^     Such  a  case 
doubtless    did   not   stand    alone;    indeed    we    find    one 
remarkable  instance  expressly  recorded  in  the  case  of  a 
Forced       man  of  much  higher  rank.     Azor^  the  sewer  or  dqpifer 
Scmof    ^  ^^  Ki^gr  Eadward,  held,  among  various  estates  in  various 
Ro^rt*  f  P^^^'  ^^®  ^^^®  ^^  ^*°^  *^  Ardington.     He  met  William 
Oily.  at  Windsor,  and   received  the  restoration   of  his   land, 

confirmed  by  the  royal  writ.  Yet  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  Azor  had  been  driven  to  hold  this  same  land,  no 
longer  as  a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  but  as  a  tenant 
of  Robert  of  Oily.*  Here  was  a  case  of  forced  com- 
mendation without  any  claim  of  legal  right.  Robert  had 
no  writ  of  King  William  to  show.  Simply  by  the  right 
of  the  stronger,  he  had  at  once  defrauded  the  King  of 

^  Domesday,  58.  **  Isdem  Episcopus  tenet  de  Rege  I.  hidam  et  dimi- 
diam,  et  Tori  de  eo.  Pater  Tori  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  et  potait  ire  quo  voluit, 
Bed  pro  9u4  defensione  se  commiBit  Hermanno  Episoopo,  et  Tori  Osmundo 
Episcopo  similiter." 

*  lb.  63.  "  Isdem  Robertus  tenet  unam  hidam  quam  Azor  dispensator 

B.  E.  tenuit,  et  cam  e&  ire  potuit  quo  voluit Hanc  terram  tenet 

isdem  Azor  de  Roberto,  sed  homines  de  hundreds  testificantur  eum  de 
Rege  debere  tenere,  quam  Rex  W.  apud  Windesores  ei  reddidit  et  brevem 
Buum  inde  ei  dedit.  Robertus  yero  tenet  injuste.  Nemo  enim  eorum 
▼idit  brevem  Regis  yel  ex  parte  ejus  hominem  qui  eum  inde  satsisset.** 
We  do  not  often  get  the  history  of  a  piece  of  land  in  such  full  and  clear 
detaU. 
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his  rights  as  Azor's  immediate    lord,   and  had  further  grap.  xvn. 
wronged  Azor  himself  by  reducing  him  to  a  lower  rank 
in  the  territorial  hierarchy.^ 

This  mention  of  Robert  of  Oily  leads  us  at  once  to  the  Cue  of 
most  remarkable  instance  in  this  district  of  an  English-  Walling- 
man  of  rank  retaining  his  lands  under  William.     Besides    "^ 
Godric  and  Thurkill  and  the  members  of  the  house  ot 
Godwine,  there  are  not  many  English  names  in  the  Berk- 
shire Survey  to  which  we  can  attach  a  personal  idea.    The 
two  Stallers^  Bondig  and  Eadnoth^  both  held  lands  in  the 
shire.     One  certainly,   the   other   possibly/  passed  into 
WiUiam's  service^  yet  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  the  lands 
of  both  of  them  were  distributed  among  foreign  holders. 
Of  the  fate  of  Bondig  we  know  nothing  for  certain ;  but 
it  is  strange  that  the  lands  of  Eadnoth^  who  died  fighting 
in  William's  cause,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  to  his  son.^ 
A  third  Englishman  of  rank  in  the  district  knew  better 
than  all  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  state  of  things. 
It  is  plain  that  Wigod  of  Wallingford,  the  kinsman  and  Hi*  faTour 
cupbearer  of  Eadward,^  had  made  his  submission  to  William  limn. 

and  had  been  received   into  his  full  favour.     There  is  Proba- 
bility of  hid 
therefore  eveiy  reason  to  accept  the  tradition  which  re-receiyiDg 

presents  him  as  having  made  his  submission  when  William  ^^  g^^^ 

appeared  in  Berkshire  before   his  coronation^  and  which  5?*^^. 

JJoc6inoorf 

makes  it  owing  to  Wigod's  help  that  William  was  peacefully  1066. 
received  and  enabled  to  cross  the  Thames  without  opposi- 
tion.    Wigod  seems  to  have  retained  so  much  influence 
in  the  new  state  of  things  that  Englishmen  of  smaller 
account  found  it  expedient  to  seek  his  protection  by  com- 

1  See  Appendix  G. 

'  Thai  IB,  if  we  can  believe  in  the  Westminster  writ  in  the  Monnsticon,  i. 
310,  where  "Willem  King  gret  Bnndi  stallere  and  Sawold  sirefen  and  alle 
mine  thegnes  on  Oznefordeeire  freondlice."  For  the  lands  of  Bondig  in 
Berkshire,  see  Domesday,  60  &,  73  (. 

'  On  Eadnoth,  see  Domesday,  58  h,  and  Appendix  8. 

*  See  Tol.  iiL  p.  768.    On  Wigod  and  Roger  of  Oily,  see  Appendix  O. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  mendation.  He  died  before  the  time  of  the  Survey, 
but  his  lands^  and  much  more  than  his  lands^  had 
Bobertof  passed  to  his  Norman  sons-in-law,  Robert  of  Oily  and 
Bon^in-law.  Miles  Crispin,  otherwise  Miles  of  Wallingford.  This  was 
of  course  the  most  honourable  way  which  William  could 
find  of  providing  for  his  favourites.  An  English  heiress, 
the  widow  or  daughter  of  a  landowner  who  had  either 
died  in  the  battle  or  had  made  timely  submission  to 
William,  was  given  in  marriage  to  some  foreign  adven- 
turer, who  thus,  either  at  once  or  on  the  death  of  his 
£ftther-in-law,  was  settled  in  an  English  estate  without 
any  formal  wrong  or  confiscation.  So  now  Robert  of 
Oily  and  his  sworn  brother  in  arms,  Roger  of  Iviy,^  came, 
like  other  men,  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  received  estab- 
lishments in  the  border  shires  of  Wessex  and  Mercia.  The 
destiny  of  Robert,  owing  probably  to  his  marriage  with 
Great  pos-  Wigod's  daughter,  was  the  more  brilliant  of  the  two.  His 
Bobert ;  possessions  in  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  were  large,  and  six 
oLforf^"  years  after  William  came  into  England,  he  reared,  to 
Caatle.  frown  over  the  wasted  and  impoverished  town,  that  keep 
of  Oxford  which  plays  such  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
next  age.  One  of  its  surrounding  towers  still  stands, 
a  relic  of  days  when  Oxford,  unknown  as  a  seat  of 
learning,  was  famous  as  a  border  fortress.  He  and  his 
English  wife  died  childless,  and  his  inheritance  at  Oxford 
passed  to  the  son  of  his  brother.  But  the  younger  Robert, 
like  his  uncle,  married  a  wife  whose  English  name  of  Ead- 
gyth  makes  her  English  descent  all  but  certain.  Robert 
and  Eadgyth  left  descendants,  and  we  may  thus  believe 
that,  in  a  strange  and  indirect  way,  some  fragments  of 
the  lands  and  honours  of  England  abode  in  the  hands 
of  men  who,  by  the  spindle  side  at  least,  were  English. 
Some  portions  too  of  English  soil  were  still  held  by  men 
whose  descent  from  the  ancient  stock  was  yet  more  direct 

*  See  Appendix  G. 
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than   the   descent  of  the   sons  of  Norman  fathers  and  ohaf.  xvii. 
English  mothers.     The  merits  of  Wigod  pleaded  for  his  Wigod's 
kinsfolk,  and  one  at  least  of  them  deserved  at  William's  ^^  hU  '^ 
hands  the  highest  rewards  of  faithfiil  and  really  honour-  ^®P^»«'^ 
able  service.    We  shall  see  a   son   of  Wigod,  Tokig  by 
name^  die  fighting  at  William's  side  against  his  rebellious 
Bon.^     His  name  therefore  finds  no  place  in  the  Survey^ 
and  his  inheritance  doubtless  went  to   swell  the  wealth 
of  his  sisters'  husbands.     But  two  nephews  of  Wigod  are 
found  in  Domesday^^  and  one  of  them  appears  in  close 
and  significant  neighbourhood  with  Ouy  of  Oily^  doubt- 
less a  kinsman  of  Robert.    As  for  the  youn&rer  Bobert  R^^r^  of 

.  Oily  the 

and    his  wife,  their  names  live  in  local  history  as  theyoanger 

founders  of  that  great  Abbey  of  Oseney  which  was  for  0^^^^ 

a  moment  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Bishoprick  whose  I^ory* 

1139. 

throne   is   now  hidden   in   the    elder   minster   of   Saint 
Fiitheswyth. 

Such  is  the  witness  of  a  single  district  to  that  process  Causes  of 
of  confiscation  and  distribution  of  land  which  was  now  reristanoe 
carried  on  through  a  large  part  of  southern  and  eastern  ^^^*^'** 
England.     We  are  inclined  to  wonder  at  first  sight  that 
such  wholesale  robbery  could  be  endured  for  a  moment, 
that  every  inch  of  ground  was  not  disputed  in  arms,  that 
every  hedge  was  not  defended  as  a  palisade,  that  every 
fidd  did  not  become  a  local  and  unrecorded  Place  of  Battle. 
Several  causes  may  help  to  explain  the  &ct.     Some  of 
them  are  obvious  enough.     The  English  were  for  the  The  spirit 
moment  thoroughly  cowed.     Their  moral  force  was  utterly  peopfe 
broken,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  country  their  physical  ^^\^ 
force  was  utterly  broken  also.    They  had  no  leader,  and  moment. 
in  many  districts,  could  Eadmund  or  Harold  have  come 
again,  he  could  have  gathered  round  him  but  a  slender 

^  See  Appendix  G.,  tad  Chron.  Wig.  1079. 
*  See  Appendix  6. 
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OHAP.  xvn.  following.     The  land  had  not   yet  recovered   from  the 
f^^       mere  carnage  of  the  battle.     Shires  like  Kent  and  Berk- 
slaughter    ghire,  whose  men  had  been  foremost  at  Senlac,  were,  for 
that  very  reason,  less  able  than  other  shires  to  offer  re- 
sistance after  Senlac.     If  Wigod  had  had  the  heart  to 
defend  the   bridge  at  Wallingford   or  to  stand  a  siege 
within  the  walls   of  Oxford,   he  could  no  longer  have 
summoned  to  his  banner  the  Thegns  and  Housecarls  who 
had  gone  forth  to  the  war  with   Godric  and   Thurkill. 
Effects  of    We  may  well  forgive  the  surviving  elders  of  this  or  that 

William*fl  «/  o  o 

position      town  or  district  if  their  feeling  at  the  approach  of  the 
as  King.     Conqueror  was,   "Behold,  two  Kings  stood  not  before 
him,  and    how    shall   we    stand?'*    And  we  must  not 
forget   that    now,    on   William's    second    appearance    in 
the   shires  along   the  Thames,  William  was  the   King. 
Resistance  would  no  longer  be   resistance  to  a  foreign 
invader,  but  rebellion  against  one  whose  authority,  how- 
ever acquired,  was  actually  the  only  authority  established 
in  the   country.     Many,  we   may  be  sure,  hastened   to 
buy  back  their  lands  of  the  crowned  King,  who,  thi'ee 
months  before,  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  lift  their 
axes  against  the  invading  Duke.      Herein  we  see  how 
Affecta-      William's  policy  helped  him  no  less  than  his  arms.    And 
strict^        ^^  policy  helped  him   again   in  the  particular  bounds 

!^,^**J^      which  he   set  to  his  confiscations   and   in  the  way  in 
in  the  oon-        ^  ^  "^ 

fiscations.  which  they  were  carried  out.  Everything,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  scrupulously  done  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  Law,  as  William  chose  to  understand  the  Law.  His 
panegyrist,  who  does  not  directly  mention  the  confiscation, 
implies  it,  and  he  also  implies  its  nature,  when  he  tells  us 
that  William  at  this  time  gave  nothing  to  any  Frenchman 
which  was  unjustly  taken  from  an  Englishman.  ^  This,  we 
be  sure,  is  strictly  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  meant. 

*  WiU.  Piot.  148.    "Kulli  Gallo  datum  est  quod  Anglo  cuiquam  in  juste 
fuerit  ablatum." 
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William^  beyond  all  doabt,  no  less  than  Heniy  the  Eighth,  ohap.  xvn. 
did  evexytJiing  in  strictly  legal  form.   We  see  that  irregular  Mere 
seizores  of  land  did  take  plaoe^  at  least  in  after  times.   But  mLum 
we  also  see  that,  whether  the  injured  party  was  the  King  °^^  ®°' 
himaelf^  or  a  foreign  settler,  or  a  native  Englishman,  the  by  William. 
wiong  is  in  eyeiy  case  alike  reported  in  the  Survey  as  a 
wrong.    We  may  be  sure  that  no  such  ill^;al  occupations 
were  made  by  William's  knowledge  during  his  first  pro- 
gress, however  soon  they  may  have  begun  when  his  back  was 
tamed  and  when  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Osbem  reigned  in 
his  stead.     And  there  is  no  need  to  think  that  all  the  land.  The  actual 
even  in  the  southern  shires,  which  the  Survey  shows  to  tion  and 
have  passed  fix>m  Englishmen  to  foreigners  passed  from^^' 
th^n  daring  the  first  months  of  William's  reign.    The  ^^^^  e^ 

dually. 

eonfiscation  began  now  as  the  punishment  of  the  great 
treason  done  on  Senlac,  but  it  was  continued  from  time 
to  time  as  excuses  were  given  for  it  by  the  various  local 
risings  and  disturbances  of  later  years.  William  no  doubt 
at  onoe  seized  the  lands  of  Harold  and  his  family,  of 
Godric^  Thorkill,  and  others  whose  estates  were  large, 
and  who  had  been  foremost  in  what  he  called  rebellion. 
But  many  a  man  who  appears  in  Domesday  as  holding 
under  King  Eadward,  but  whose  lands  had  passed  to 
another  at  the  time  of  the  Survey^  must  have  had  them 
granted  back  again  by  William  in  his  first  days  and  must 
have  lost  them  on  account  of  his  share  in  some  later  in- 
surrection. And  it  must  be  remembered  that^  in  taking 
Berkshire  as  my  type,  I  have  purposely  taken  a  strong 
ease,  and  that  there  were  other  shires  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  land  finally  retained  by  Englishmen  was  much 
greater.  But^  in  any  case,  whatever  was  done  was  done  Effsots 
in  a  regular  and  l^;al  way.  And  this  must  have  done  outward 
something  to  raise  men's  spirits  again^  and  to  lead  them  ??^™^^ 
to  put  some  sort  of  trust  in  the  new  government.  It 
was  plain  that,  though  the  rule  of  King  William  was 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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OHAF.  xvn.  likely  to  be  Bt&m  and  exacting,  yet  it  was  not  likely  to 
be,  at  any  rate  by  King  William's  own  will,  a  reign  of 
mere  lawless  violence.    At  all  events,  not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed,  and  that  was  somethings  when  men  looked  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  Cnut.     A  vast  extent 
of  land  was  seized,  bat  it  was  seized  in  all  legal  form ;  a 
large  portion  was  granted  out  to  foreign  landowners,  but 
Ptobable    that  too  was  granted  out  in  all  legal  form.    For  the  rest,  the 
^^^.^    Englishman  who  got  back  his  land  under  Eling  William's 
STti^      writ  and  seal^  even  if  he  had  to  pay  a  mark  or  two  of  gold 
for  the  favour,  most  likely  went  back  to  his  house  re- 
joicing.    He  had  been  in  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  and  he 
had  come  forth  unhurt.     His  good  success  with  one  who 
might  have  harried  his  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  who 
might  have  doomed  himself  to  death  or  bondage^  must 
have  made  him,  at  least  in  these  earlier  days  of  William's 
reign,  disposed  to  be  thankful  that  his  lot  was  not  far 
harder  than  it  was. 
Other  But  there  were  other  and  deeper  causes  at  work  which 

moSSty  *^  """^^^  the  change  easier  to  work  than  it  would  be  in 
of  the  age  Qm*  time,  and  which  also  made  it  seem  less  strangre  and 

withflweep-  ^ 

mg  oonfiB-  monstrous  than  it  would  seem  in  our  time.  Nothing  is 
im^d.  more  repulsive  to  modem  ideas  than  the  confiscation  of 
l>ifi'8ren«o  private  property  under  any  circumstances.    Except  in  a 

of  modem    «  .  x         f  i»  •  ^ 

ideas  on     iew  extreme  cases,  except  under  a  few  special  tyrannies^ 

t  emibjeot.  ^^  tenure  of  a  private  estate  lives  through  both  domestic 

revolution  and  foreign  conquest*    No  conqueror  of  our 

days  would  dream  of  confiscating  the  lands  of  every  man 

who  had  served  in  the  army  which  he  had  overcome.    And 

in  the  internal  a£Ssdrs  of  civilized  states  there  is  a  deep  and 

growing  feeling  against  confiscation  in  any  shape,  against 

punishing  the  children  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers^  even 

agamst  making  the  rights  of  the  individual  give  way  to 

the  needs  of  the  commonwealth.    As  for  wrongs  done  by 

individuals  to  each  other,  it  would  be  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
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England  or  in  any  other  civilized  ooontry^  for  the  lands  orap.  zyn. 
of  a  priyate  owner  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  to  be 
seized  mthont  process  of  law  hj  the  steward  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Dake  or  Earl.  Now  on  all  these  points  the  circum- 
stances and  the  feelings  of  the  men  of  the  eleventh  centoiy 
were  wholly  different  from  our  own«  Confiscation,  a  word 
which  is  so  frightful  a  bugbear  to  most  modem  ears/  was 
nothing  strange  or  monstrous  to  them.  The  name  might  OonfiBoa. 
be  unknown;   but  they  were  fiimiliar  with  the  thing  in    ^^^ 


all  manner  of  shapes,  just  and  unjust,  legal  and  illegal.  ^^' 
Confiscation  was  the  received  punishment  for  all  manner  of 
crimes^  moral  as  well  as  political ;  it  was  the  doom  of  the 
adulterer  no  less  than  the  doom  of  the  traitor.'    Every  «ul  the 
revolution  in  the  state,  even  every  change  analogous  toxemltofa 
what  we  should  call  a  change  of  ministry,  was  not  indeed,  J^y^^^jl^ 
as  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  ac- 
companied by  the  slaughter  of  the  defeated  party,  but  it 
was  commonly  accompanied  by  their  banishment  and  for- 
feiture.   AH  the  lands  of  the  House  of  Godwine  which  Owe  of 
William  now  seized  on  had  been  already  seized  and  restored 
in  the  days  of  Eadward.    Even  women  of  the  highest  rank  CaseB  of 
were  no  more  secure  than  other  folk.     Eadgyth,  who  now  Eadgjih. 
sat  at  Winchester  in  queenly  wealth  and  honour,  had,  in 
the  days  of  her  own  husband,  been  driven  thence  despoiled 
of  her  lands  and  goods.     Her  predecessor  Emma  had  twice 
undergone  the   same  doom,  once   at  the  hands  of  an 

^  ''Coniflo«tion''ofooiinettricaymeinBfbi^^ 
whether  goch  IbifeHare  be  just  or  m^ost    In  modem  lansuage  the  word 
always  Mems  to  be  used  in  an  odions  aenae,  and  it  ia  even  yolgarly  uaed  as 
a  mere  equivalent  finr  robbeiy. 

*  See  YoL  L  p.  341.  Gompaietheeixtey  In  Domeaday  (i)  among theoaa- 
toma  of  Dorer  and  Kent ;  '<  De  adnlteilo  per  totmn  Ghent  habet  Rex 
hominem  et  Archiepiaoopna  molierem."  So  Cod.  DipL  iii.  145,  in  a  deed 
of  Eadgar,  where  a  oertain  .SIfied  loaea  landa  heldof  the  seeof  Whicheater 
fer  adultery ;  "  la  eqnidem  inaipiena,  adulterana,  ataprum,  propriam  religiose 
pactatam  abominana,  aoortmn  diligen8,libidinoee  oommiait.  Qao  reatu  omni 
nibatanti&  pecnliaU  reete  priratoa  eat."    The  whole  atory  ia  onrioua. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  enemy  and  once  at  the  hands  of  a  son.    As  for  irregular 
m^        and  illegal  occupations  of  laud^  made  more  commonly,  it 
oocupation  would  seem^  by  the  agents  of  powerful  men  than  by  the 
'  powerftd  men  themselves^  we  have  abundant  instances  of 
such  deeds  of  wrong,  alike  in  the  days  of  Eadward  and 
in  the  days  of  William.      Men  no  doubt  complained  of 
such  wrongs,  and  sought  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  Law ; 
but  their  complaints  were  often  made  in  vain,  and  the  Law 
was  not  always  strong  enough  to  punish  the  wrongdoer. 
In  all  these  ways  men  had  become  accustomed  to  see  land 
transferred  from  one  holder  to  another  in  arbitrary,  and 
Hie  confiB-  often  illegal,  ways.     After  so  great  a  revolution  as  that 
thing  to  be  which  had  set  William  on  the  throne,  a  confiscation  on  a 
undCT  the  S^^^  ^^®  ^^  ^  truth  a  thing  naturally  to  be  looked  for. 
circum-      It  might  be  looked  forward  to  with  dread;  it  might  be 
looked  back  upon  with  bitterness  and  with  hopes  of  re- 
venge.    But  it  could  not  be  looked  on  as  anything  strange 
or  unnatural,  when  every  man  of  mature  years  must  have 
remembered  the  same  process  happening  on  a  smaller  scale 
at  the  outlawries  of  Osgod  Clapa,  of  Swegen,  of  Godwine, 
and  of  ^Ifgar. 
Special  Nor  was  this  aspect  of  the  case  essentially  altered  by  the 

settlement  ^a^t  that  William's  confiscations  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
foreign-  confiscations  of  the  lands  of  Englishmen  for  the  behoof  of 
Such  foreigners.    Even  in  this  there  was  nothing  new.     Men 

£„Qj^^^  had  been  used  to  the  establishment  of  foreigners  in  the 
*^*««e-    land,  ever  since  the  days  when  Hugh  the  French  churl 
had  shown  himself  so  poor  a  defender  of  the  walls  of 

Cue  of  the  Exeter.*    Old  men  migrht  remember  those  later  days  when 

followers 

of  Gnat.     Danish  Earls  and   Danish  Thegns   were    established    in 

England,   and   when  English   nobles  and  even  English 

JSthelings  died  by  the  hands  either  of  the  hangman  or  of 

the  assassin.'  With  such  memories  as  these  in  their  minds, 

>  See  yol.  L  p.  346. 

'  See  above,  pp.  la,  17.   Compare  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers,  145 ; 
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they  might  be  thankful  that  their  present  conqueror  was  ohaf.  zvil 
satisfied  with  seizing  on  lands,  and  did  not  go  on  to  shed 
blood.  ^     Men  whose  memories  did  not  go  so  far  back  as 
this  could  still  remember  to  how  great  an  extent  English 
lands  and  honours  had  been  parted  out  among  the  foreign 
favourites  of  Eadward.    They  could  remember  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  castle-builders  in  Herefordshire  and  the  flight 
of  the  foreign  Bishops  through  the  eastern  gate  of  London.  ^ 
And  of  those  foreign  favourites  some  were  still  in  the  land,  Favourites 
some  still  held  English  lands  and  honours.     Robert  theoon^j^u^d 
son  of  Wymare,  Staller  and  Sheriff  of  the  East-Saxons,  is  ^^^ 
perhaps  not  to  be  reckoned  as  an  enemy  of  England.     His 
unlucky  counsel  to  William  on  his  landing  was  forgotten 
or  forgiven.     His  estates  were  largely  increased  by  grants 
firom  the   Conqueror,  and  were    handed  on  to   his  son 
Sw^en. ^     Begenbald  the  Chancellor^  kept  at  once  his 
temporal   estates  and  his   ecclesiastical  benefices.    And, 
worse  than  all,  the  original  sinners  of  the  Herefordshire 
border,  Richard  and  his  son  Osbem,  were  still  lords  ofOBbemof 
English  soil  and  holders  of  English  offices,  ready  to  play  ^^^^^^ 
their  part  in  the  work  of  conquest  which  still  had  to  go  on. 
With  such  men  as  these  already  in  the  land,  the  establish- 
ment of  William's  foreign  followers  in  England  was  simply 
a  large  addition  made  to  a  class  whose  presence  English- 
men had  abeady  learned,  if  not  to  love,  at  least  to  endure. 
In  all  these  various  ways,  the  first  confiscations  of  William 

**  KobOiflamoB  toomm  pie  is  apostrophizing  £<iiglaiid]  filiorom,  juvenes  ac 
senes,  Ghnnniiu  Danus  tracidaTit  nimift  crudelitate,  ut  sibi  ao  liberis  suis 
te  subigeret.    Hie  [WiUelmiiB]  ne  Henddum  vellet  oooubuisM." 

^  See  YoL  ii  p.  266.  '  See  yol.  ii.  p.  331. 

'  On  Bobert  and  Swegen  see  Appendix  H. 

*  Forhis  Berkshire  holdingSfSee  above,  p.  41.  He  appears  as '*  Bainbaldas 
presbyter"  in  Wiltshire, 68  6,  Backinghamflhire,  146,  Gloucestershire,  166  b. 
The  Bockinghamsfaire  estate  he  bad  himself  held  T.R.E.,  but  the  lands  in 
Herefordshire,  180  h,  which  "  BMnbaldus  Canceler  "  had  held  T.  R.E.,  had 
been  exchanged  with  Earl  William  of  Hereford,  and  were  beld  by  the 
King  at  the  time  of  the  Surrey. 
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oBip.  xvn.  would  not  seem  at  the  time  either  so  strange  or  so  hateful 
as  a  spoliation  of  the  same  sort  would  seem  in  our  own  day. 
But  they  must  have  caused  much  sorrow  and  awakened 
much  indignation.  For  the  moment  men  who  had  lost 
heart  endured  this  along  with  the  other  scourges  of  the 
Conquest.  Presently  they  strove  to  redress  the  wrong,  but 
by  that  time  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  was  too  tightly  fixed 
upon  their  necks. 

EflbctBof       There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  great 
cation  on'  transfer  of  lands  from  Englishmen  to  strangers  that  the 
the  per-     Gorman  Conquest  of  England   owed  its  distinguishing 
of  the        character.    This  was  the  causcj  more  than  any  one  causCj 
which  made  the  Norman  Conquest  so  thorough  and  so 
lasting  in  one  point  of  view,  so  transitory,  if  we  look  at 
it  from  another.    It  was  the  master-piece  of  William's 
policy  of  outward  legality.     He  did  not  remain  a  mere 
conqueror  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army^  holding  his 
new  Kingdom  by  main  force,  and  liable  to  be  driyen  out 
whenever  the  whole  nation  should  join  together  in  one 
sudden  and  vigorous  uprising.     Himself,  in  his  own  read- 
ing of  the  Law^  a  lawful  King,  he  would  turn  the  followers 
by  whose  swords  he  had  won  his  Crown  into  supporters  of 
his  throne,  bearing  a  more  lawful  and  peaceful  character 
than  that  of  mere  foreign  soldiers.     The  King  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword  changed  himself  in  all  outward  show  into  a 
King  according  to  the  laws  of  England^  and  by  the  same 
process  his  foreign  knights  and  men-at-arms  were  changed 
into  English  landowners^  holding  the  soil  of  England 
according  to  English  Law.     He  had  his  garrison  in  every 
comer  of  the  land,  but  his  garrison  was  formed  of  the  chief 
lords  of  the  soil  and  of  the  chief  tenants  who  held  under 
Position  of  them.     Such  a  garrison  was  harder  to  drive  out  than  any 
gnnteea  in  mere  army.    Each  detachment  of  William's  great  army  of 
England,    occupation  was  weak  and  isolated ;  but  in  its  very  weak- 
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nasn  and  isolation  lay  its  strength.  To  have  oat  off  eyery  ohaf.  ztn. 
NbnnaB  lord  and  his  Noiman  retainers  thronghoat  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  wooU  have  been  a  fiv 
harder  work^  and  wedld  have  called  for  a  far  larger 
exercise  both  of  concert  and  of  secrecy,  than  to  storm  any 
fortress  or  to  defeat  any  army  in  the  field.  Something 
of  the  kind  had  been  done  in  the  great  massacre  of  the 
Danes  under  iBthelred,  bat  the  Danes  who  were  then  cat  looa. 
off  most  have  been  gathered  together  in  bodies  at  par- 
ticular places.  They  were  not  settled,  each  man  in  an 
English  home,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 
Such  a  garrison  as  William  planted  in  England  could 
nerer  be  driven  out^  but  for  that  very  cause  it  soon  ceased 
to  be  a  garrison  at  all.  The  Norman  landowner  held  his 
lands  on  the  same  tenure  and  according  to  the  same  law  as 
his  English  neighbour.  Each  alike  held  them  according 
to  the  ancient  Law  of  England,  Each  alike  held  them  as 
a  gift  from  the  same  hand,  as  a  grant  from  the  bounty 
of  King  William.  In  a  generation  or  two  the  stranger  Ther 
ceased  to  be  a  stranger.  The  foreign  spoiler,  as  he  must  ^lln^into 
have  once  seemed  to  English  eyes,  insensibly  changed  into  ^^1^~ 
the  son  of  the  soil^  an  Englishman  who  knew  no  home  but 
England.  William  divided  the  lands  of  England  among 
his  followers,  to  secure  his  own  throne  and  to  hold  the 
people  of  England  in  his  obedience.  The  not  remote 
descendants  of  those  on  whom  he  hud  this  duty  became 
the  champions  of  the  land  which  their  fathers  had  con- 
quered, the  men  who  stood  forth  to  curb  the  pride  of  Kings 
who  sat  on  William's  throne,  and  to  save  the  lands  of 
England  from  being  again  parted  out  as  the  spoil  of  the 
Poitevin  and  the  Braban9on. 

The  incidental  witness  of  our  authorities  has  thus  enabled 
OS  to  put  together  a  picture  of  a  part  of  William's  policy, 
of  which  the  chroniclers  of  his  actions  give  us  nothing 
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CHAP.  zvn.  beyond  hints  and  dark  allusions.  We  must  however  bear  in 
mind  that  in  this  its  first  stage  the  confiscation  probably 
extended  only  to  those  who  had  actually  fought  against 
Land         William  before  his  coronation.     It  is  plain  that  the  living 
r^^edby  ^^0  Submitted  for  the  most  part  retained  their  lands,  even 
Jjj^j^^  though  their  tenure  might  be  changed  and  the  restitution 
not  made  without  a  price  paid  to  the  new  lord.     Confisca- 
tion of  this  kind  was  mainly  confiscation  against  the  dead, 
though,  as  in  all  such  cases,  it  was  the  living  heir  who 
really  suffered.     But  how  rigorous  William  deemed  it  his 
policy  to  be  in  pressing  what  he  professed  to  look  on  as  his 
right  is  shown  by  his  dealings  even  with  ecclesiastical 
DeaUngs     bodies.     Two  of  the  greatest  monasteries  in  England  lay 
AbbevB^of  Specially  open  to  his  wrath.  We  have  seen  how  the  Abbots 
j^^*^,      of  Peterborough   and  New  Minster,  Leofric  the  nephew 
and  New    of  Earl  Leofric  and  ^Ifmg  the  brother  of  Earl  GrodwinCj 
had  gpiven  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  England.  ^     And  the 
brotherhood  of  either  house  was  in  William's  eyes  as  guilty 
as  its  chief.     Twelve  monks  of  the  New  Minster  had  been 
William's    found  among  the  slain  at  Senlac,^  and  the  convent  of  the 
theele^ion  ^^olden  Borough  had  done  a  deed  of  treason  well  nigh  as 
of  Brand.    ^^^  ^  William's  eyes  by  sending  the  Abbot  chosen  in 
LeoMc's  place  to  seek  the  royal  confirmation  at  the  hands 
of  the  English  ^theling.^    There  seems  to  have  been 
something  specially  galling  to  William  in  this  quiet  ignor- 
ing of  his  claims.    The  monks  of  Peterborough  had  not 
even  waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  final  end  of  the  strife. 
They  had  shut  their  eyes  to  the  presence  of  the  Conqueror 
in  the  land,  and  had  dealt  with  the  uncrowned  Eadgar  as 
already  King.     What  followed  is  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Reoondli-  the  local  Chronicler.     '*When  that  King  William  heard 
tween  the  *^*  Spying  h©  was  very  wroth,  and  said  that  the  Abbot 
A™Abbot-  ^^  ^^^®  despite  to  him.     Then  went  good  men  between 

^  See  yoL  iii.  pp.  426,  501.  '  See  voL  iii  p.  426. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  530. 
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them  and  reconciled  them,  becaose  that  the  Abbot  was  a  obap.  xtil 
good  man.    Then  ga 
for  reconciliation/'  * 
He  wrath  of  TV 
the  Gk)lden  Borough  by  a  discreet  employment  of  the< 


good  man.    Then  gave  he  to  the  King  forty  marks  of  gold  ^^^^^ 
He  wrath  of  William  was  thus  tamed  away  fi^ni  wauam's 


wealth  of  Saint  Peter.     On  the  great  honse  of  .Wilfred  and  Kew 

Eadward  his  hand  fell  more  heavily.    Winchester,  it  will  "™*"* 

be  borne  in  mind,  bowed  to  William  some  while  before 

his  coronation,^  so  that  he  was  the  de/acio  ruler  in  the  old 

royal  city  while  Peterborongh  still  looked  to  Eadgar  as  the 

lawful  King-elect.     Had  the  convent  of  the  New  Minster  No  saoeet- 

ventared  on  the  choice  of  an  Abbotj  it  must  have  been  jsifwig 

fix>m  William  that  he  must  have  sought  for  confirmation.  ^^^'^^ 

Either  the  monks  were  too  utterly  downcast  at  the  fidl  of 

their  country  and  of  their  own  chief  to  risk  such  a  step  at 

such  a  moment,  or  else  the  election  was  directly  hindered  by 

the  authority  of  the  Conqueror.    One  is  tempted  to  think 

that,  in  William's  reading  of  the  Law,  the  New  Minster 

was  held  to  Ml  by  the  treason  of  its  Abbot,  just  as,  in 

the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Abbey  of  Olastonbury, 

which  never  surrendered,  was  held  to  &11  by  the  attainder 

of  Richard  Whiting.^    At  all  events  no  capitular  election 

was  allowed  for  three  years,  and  the  church  remained 

all  that  time  without  an  Abbot.^     But  this  was  not  all. 


>  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "  pa  |»e  cyng  Willelm  geharde  >et  Beqgen,  >a 
weaifS  he  BwiOe  wis'S,  and  Bade  |»Kt  se  Abbot  him  hefde  fbraegon.  pa 
eodon  gode  men  heom  betwenen,  and  sahtloden  heom,  foif^an  )>8et  se  abbot 
w«s  goddera  manne.  Geaf  )>a  [nme  cyng  zL  maro  goldes  to  BahtnysBe." 
That  this  is  the  right  tune  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  530)  for  this  story  is  plain  ftom 
what  follows ;  '*  H  lifede  he  [Brand]  litle  hwile  hsnefter,  baton  >ry  gear." 
Brand  died  (Chrom.  Petrib.  1069)  November  37th,  1069.  The  only  qnes- 
tion  then  is  whether  William's  dealings  with  Peterborough  were  not  before 
his  coronation.    But  the  use  of  the  word  King  seems  to  forbid  this. 

*  See  YoL  iii.  p.  540. 

'  Compare  the  suppresnon  of  Leominster  on  account  of  the  misconduct 
of  Eadgifn.    See  vol.  ii  p.  89. 

*  See  the  reference  in  vol.  ii  p.  644,  and  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  428-431. 
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oEiF.zyn.  A  lai^  part  of  the  posseBaionB  of  the  monasteiy  were 
seized  by  the  new  King — ^Williamt  the  Tyrant,  as  thd 
local  historian  emphatically  calls  him^ — and  g^nted  out 
to  his  followers.  A  legend^  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
of  grim  pleasantly  as  so  many  other  tales  about  the 
Conqueror,  describes  him  as  saying  that  he  punished  the 
crime  of  the  Abbot  by  the  confiscation  of  a  barony  and 
the  crime  of  the  twelve  monks  by  the  confiscation  of  an 
equal  number  of  manors.^  Nay  more ;  the  two  minsters 
of  Winchester,  Old  and  New,  stood  in  awkward  neighbour- 
hood to  each  other,  so  much  so  that  the  singing  of  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  one  is  said  to  have  disturbed  the  devotions 
of  the  worshippers  in  the  other.  The  newer  foundation 
was  cabinedj  cribbed,  and  confined  in  a  very  narrow  space 
between  the  cathedral  church  and  the  buildings  of  the 
WiUiam'B  city.  William  still  further  narrowed  the  dwelling-place 
Win^estor  ^^  ^^^  monks  of  New  Minster  by  seizing  part  of  their 
^^^'S**^^^  precinct  for  the  site  of  a  palace  for  himself^  the  walls  of 
monasiery.  which  almost  touched  the  west  front  of  the  church.^ 
Such  a  royal  dwelling-place  was  specially  needed  in  a 
city  which,  under  William,  recovered  some  of  the  dignity 
which  it  had  lost  under  Eadward  and  Harold.  The 
older    palace   of  the  West -Saxon  Kings   had   become 

1  T.  Budborne,  Hist.  Maj.  Wint.  ap.  Ang.  Sacr.  i.  349.  **  WilhelmoB 
Ck>nqiuefitor  illud  ab  ipso  xnonasterio  rapnit  injuste  et  militibug  8aiB  tradidit. 
Consimili  modo  se  haboit  WUhdmus  Tjfrannui  aliis  monasterilB  et  caeterb 
Dobitibus  AngluB." 

>  Li  the  dooament  called  "Destructio  Monaaterii  de  HidA"  (Mon. 
Angl.  ii.  437,  see  voL  ii.  p.  644)  we  read,  "  Anno  regni  sao  tertio  mare 
tranBiit,  dacens  secum  eooledas  prBBdiotea  thesanroe,  qui,  in  brevi  rediens, 
diotl  monasterii,  videlioet  pro  Abbate  baroniam  tmam  et  pro  singulis 
monachis  qui  oum  Abbate  contra  dictum  Begem  in  bellum  prooesserunt, 
singula  feoda  militum  arripuit,  militibus  qui  cum  eo  venerant  conferendis." 
The  date  at  least  is  wrong. 

*  See  the  plan  in  Edwards*  Liber  de  HydA,  p.  zli.  Of  this  palaoe  no 
trace  remains.  A  royal  house,  as  distinguished  from  a  castle,  of  William's 
reign  would  have  been  a  precious  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  domestic 
antiquitiee. 
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the    dwelling-place    of    the    royal    widows    Emma   andoHAP.xTxi. 
Eadgyth,  and  nothing  could  be  further  firom  William's 
purpose  than  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  relict  of  his 
revered    predecessor    and  lord.^       But  William's  wrath 
against   the    i^lGanding    house  seems  gradually  to  have 
relaxed.     In  the  third  year  he  allowed  the  election  o£  Ekotion  of 
an  Abboty  whose  name  of  Wulfiric  moreover  proclaims  wuifrio. 
him  to  have  been  an  'Rnglishman^  and  whose  deposition,  '^' 
three  years  later  again,  awakens  an  interest  in  his  favour.* 
And  it  appears  that  some  parts  of  the  alienated  lands  Partial  re- 
were  in  the  course  of  William's  reign  restored  to  thetoSe  ° 
Abbey,  and  other    lands    granted  to  it,  some  of  them  ^^^' 
expressly  in  exchange  for  the  ground  alienated  for  the 
building  of  the  palace.' 

Besides  these  seizures  of  landed  property,  William  also  Tazm  and 
possessed  himself  of  great  moveable  wealth  from  various  re^^by 
sources.     The  native  Chronicler  simply  tells  us  that  he  ^^^^**™- 
laid  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  all  men.^    But  the  expressions 

'  In  the  liber  Winton  (Domesday,  !▼.  535)  we  read,  "  domuB  Emms 
Reginae  fbit  qiuata  T.  B.  E.  ei  modo  est  qaieta.'*  The  palace  kept  the 
name  of  the  first  Old  Lady  who  held  it. 

'  See  Edwards,  Liber  de  HydA,  xli. ;  Appendix  to  Winchester  Chronicle, 
Thorpe,  i.  386. 

'  Edwards,  ib.;  Domesday,  43.  Two  of  the  new  grants,  Alton  and 
dere,  are  expressly  said  to  haye  belonged  to  Eadgyth,  who  had  a  house 
at  Clero  *'  ibi  ftut  aula."  These  grants  therefore  could  not  have  been 
made  till  some  years  later,  when  the  Lady  was  dead.  But  Glere  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  given  as  a  recompense  for  the  site  of  the  palace ; 
'*  Hoc  dedit  eodesia  W.  Bex  pro  excambio  terrss  in  quA  domus  Begis  est  in 
chitate."  Of  another  place,  Laverstook,  we  find  this  curious  notice; 
"  XJhreTa  Betedan  tenuit  de  abbatH  usque  ad  obitum.  Post  mortem  ejus 
reddidit  Bex  W.  hoc  manerium  eidem  ecdesis  pro  suA  animll  et  uxoris  ejus." 
The  King  therefore  had  some  daim  after  the  death  of  Wulfgifa.  Was  she 
one  of  the  widows  of  men  slain  at  Senlac,  who  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
lands  as  alms  ?  Of  the  mysterious  and  Slavonic-sounding  name  BetedtM^ 
which  seems  also  to  have  puxaled  Mr.  Edwards,  I  can  give  no  account. 

*  daon.  Wig.  1066  (just  afUr  the  account  of  the  coronation  oath), 
'*8wa  |>eah  leide  gyld  on  mannum  swiOe  stiff."  William  of  Poitiers,  on 
the  other  hand«  says  (147)^  '*  Tcibutis  et  ounctis  ad  regium  fiscum  reddendis 
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OHAP.  xvn.  of  writers  on  the  other  side  may  lead  us  to  think  that 
the  leg^  subtlety  of  William  had  forestalled  another 
device  of  later  times,  and  that  what  those  who  paid  looked 
on  simply  as  a  tax  was  clothed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
received  it  with  the  milder  form  of  a  benevolence.  Cities 
and  rich  men  made  bountiful  offerings  to  the  new  Eing.^ 
So  churches  and  monasteries  were  equally  liberal  to  one 
whose  fresh  gifts  abundantly  made  up  for  whatever  he 
took  away.*  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  these 
offerings  are  to  be  looked  on  as  something  distinct  from 
the  sums  paid  for  the  redemption  of  lands  or  as  another 
Theallegedway  of  describing  them.^  We  hear  also  of  the  rich 
of  Harold,  boards  of  Harold^  of  the  goodly  things  of  various  kinds 
gathered  in  his  treasure-house,  which  the  wide-spread 
commerce  of  England  had  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.*  These  expressions  of  course  fall  in  with 
those  stories  of  Harold's  greediness  and  parsimony  of 
which  we  have  heard  already.'^  Here^  as  elsewhere,  we 
need  some  less  suspicious  witness  than  that  of  Norman 
panegyrists  and  legend-makers  before  we  see  anything 
in  these  tales  beyond  a  wise  economy.  Certain  it  is  that^ 
afterwards  at  least,  no  one  laid  himself  more  open  to  the 


modozn  qui  non  gravaret  posuit."  This  however,  whateyer  tnith  we  may 
diooae  to  see  in  it,  is  probably  meant  to  refer  to  regular  and  permanent 
taxation,  while  the  words  of  the  Chronicler  suggest  a  single  extraordinazy 
payment. 

^  Will.  Pict.  144.  "  Id  munificentise  stadium  adjuvit  non  modicns  census, 
quern  undique  dvitates  et  locupletes  quique  obtulerant  novitio  domino." 

'  lb.  155.  **  Abundantes  ecdesue  transmaiinie  sJiqua  ei  libentes  que  in 
Oalliam  transferret  dederunt,  quoniam  ea  multuplo  redemit  rebus  aliis." 

'  On  the  redemption,  see  above,  p.  25.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  Chroni- 
clers may  mean  the  same  thing  by  two  such  diflEerent  forms  of  expression. 

*  Will.  Pict.  X43.  "  In  hujus  ergo  Imperatoris  [Regis  R^^um  sc.]  quasi 
tributum  Uuige  erogavit  quod  Heraldi  Begis  aBrarium  avare  inclusit.  Terns 
illi  sua  fertilitate  opinuB  uberiorem  opulentiam  oomportare  sotiti  sunt  nego- 
tiatores  gaza  advectitia.  Maximi  numero,  genere,  artifioio,  thesauri  oom- 
poeiti  fuerant,  aut  custodiendi  ad  vanum  gaudium  avaritiie,  aut  luxu  Anglioo 
turpiter  oonsumendL  "  *  See  vol.  iii  pp.  4.aa,  423,  639. 
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charge    of    g^reediness    than    William    himself.^      NowoHiF.xvn. 
however,    according    to    his    own    lanreate,    he    showed  Willjam'B 
nothing  bnt  bouniy.      Of  the  wealth  which  came  into  tion  of  his 
his  hands  from  all  these  sources,  part  went  to  reward  the  ^^^' 
companions  of  his  war£ue>  bnt  fiur  more,  we  are  told,  to 
the  poor  and  to  monasteries  and  churches,  seemingly  in 
England  as  well  as  beyond  sea,^     But  these  last  were 
naturally  the  chief  objects  of  his  thankfulness  and  bounty. 
First  of  all  came  the  mother  of  all  churches,  the  church  His  gifts 
to  whose  approval  it  might  be  almost  said  to  be  owing  ohm^es. 
that  he  held  the  Crown  of  England  at  all.    Words,  we 
are  told,  would  fail  to  describe  the  wealth,  in  gold  and 
silver  and    precious  objects   of   all  kinds,  which    King 
William  sent  as  his  thank-offering  to  Pope  Alexander.^ 
The  New  Bome  herself— a  witness  to  the  place  which 
the  New  Bome  still  held  in  the  minds  of  men — would 
have  wondered  at  the  gifts  which  the  Conqueror  poured 
into  the  lap  of  the  Old.^    One  gift  was  precious  above  Harold's 
all,  alike  from  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  a  record  of  the  U^  to 
victory  which  had  been  won.     In  return  for  the  con-^"®- 
secrated  banner  which  Toustain  had  bome  beside  him 
at    Senlac,  William    now  sent  the  fidlen    gonfanon  of 
Harold^   on  which   the   skill  of  English  hands  had  so 
vainly  wrought  the  golden  form  of  the  Fighting  Man.^ 


1  Chron.  Petiib.  1087.  "  He  wies  on  gitsunge  befeaUan,  and  gnodiiuesBe 
lie  Infode  mid  ealle."  This  is  another  stoiy  from  what  William  of  Poitieis 
tells  US  (146) ;  "Nam,  nti  adversas  liUdines  alias,  ita  advenus  ayaritiam 
iuTictiim  animom  gerebat.'* 

'  WiD,  Piet.  144.  '*  Qnomm  partem  ad  ministros  oonfecti  belli  magnifioe 
crogaTit,  plnrima  ac  pretioeisrima  egenis  et  monasteriis  diversarom  proTin- 
daram  distribnit." 

'  lb.  "  Bomanm  EcdesiflB  ssncti  Petri  pecuniam  in  anro  atque 
aigento  ampliorem  qnam  dicta  credibils  sit." 

'  lb.  "  Ornamenta  qns  Bysantinm  peroara  haberet  in  mannm  Alez- 
andri  Papn  transmidt" 

'  lb.  "  Mflimorabile  qnoque  vezillnm  Heraldi,  hominis  annati  imagi- 
sem  intextam  habens  ex  anro  porissimo  [see  vol.  ill  p.  475]  ;  quo  spdio 
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oHAP.  xviL  The  chnicheB  of  all  the  lands  whence  eoldiers  had  flocked 
^^^      to  his  standard,  or  where  prayers  had  been  put  np  for 
iiiTarioiM  his  success,  were  enriched  with  the  holy  spoils  of  con« 
a^^       quered   England.      The  gifts  which  William   bestowed 
on  the  smallest  monastery  were  gifts  which   a  metro* 
politan  church  would  not  have  despised.  >     Golden  crosses 
studded  with  jewels^  precious  vestmients,  chalices  of  gold, 
even   ingots  of  the  same  costly  metal^^  were  scattered 
at  WilUam's  bidding  through  the  churches  of  France, 
Aquitaincj    Buigundy,    and    Auvergne.^      But  precious 
Gifts  to  ihe  above  all  were  the  gfifts  which  his  own  Normandy  re- 
of  Nor^     oeived  from  the  hands  of  her  son  and  sovereign.     The 
''"^<^7-      colds  and  storms  of  January  did  not  hinder  him  from 
sending  messengers  across  the  sea^  who  at  once  announced 
his  elevation^  and  who  with  the  news  bore  the  thank- 
offerings  of  the  King  and  Conqueror  to  the  holy  places 
Public  joy  of   his    own    land.^     Every  loyal    Norman    heart    beat 
lom^^'i^^    high   with  joy  at  the   news   that   Duke  William   had 
wroiTti'"    become  a  King.*    He  himself  seems  to  have  been  eager 

pro  munere  ejusdem  Aportdlici  beDigniiate  ribi  xnisso  par  redderet :  simul 
et  triumphum  de  tTranno  Bom»  olteriiuque  optatum  pulcre  jadicaret." 

^  WHl.  Pict.  144.  **Splendid6  adomaret  metropolitanam  hawlicam, 
qiK>d  mimmam  in  his  donia  ooaniobolum  aliquod  letifioavit." 

'  lb.  '*  AH»  emces  aureas  admodnm  grandes  msigniter  geminatas,  pie- 
reque  libras  auri  vel  ex  eodem  metallo  vaaa,  Doxmullss  pallia  vel  pretiosum 
afiud  quid  acoepere."  These  tibinga  were  evidently  among  the  pretended 
gifta  of  the  English  monasteiiee  which  I  haTB  mentioned  just  before. 

*  lb.  "MilleeocleBiisFrancifl^  Aqnitanin,Bni^ndi»,necnonArveniifB, 
aliarumqne  regionum  perpetuo  oelebre  erit  Willelmi  Regis  memoriale." 
Benolt  (37883)  oddly  changes  Auyeigne  into  Saxony ; 

**  N'out  en  France  riche  moeter,  Ob  il  n'enveiast  ses  presenx 

N'en  Aquitaine  n'en  Boigoigne,        Riches  e  precios  e  jenz.'* 
Ne  par  tot  ci  que  vers  Saissoigne, 

*  Will.  Pict.  144.  '*  Mnnera  qnidem  gratissima  NormannisB  ad^enerunt 
a  suo  duld  nato,  pio  patre,  festinante  affectu  missa,  qnnm  saeyitia  tem- 
poris  atque  mans,  intrante  Januario,  esset  acerrima.'* 

'  lb.  145.  "  NalluB  mnquam  illuxit  ei  [Normanniae]  dies  betior» 
qnam  quum  certo  rescivit  Principem  sumn,  avctoran  m  ^tUeti  8tat^ 
Rfigem  esse."  He  goes  on  with  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  but  the 
words  which  I  have  put  in  Italics  form  William's  real  title  to  honour. 
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to  rait  his  native  land  in  all  iihe  glory  of  conquest  and  csub.tvu. 
in  aQ  the  splendour  of  his  new  rank.     His  first  stay  in  5^*^ 
England  took  up  less  than  three  months  from  the  day^intNor. 
of  his  coronation^  less  than  six  months  from  the  day  of 
his  first  landing  at  Pevensey. 

But,  before  he  yentured  to  leave  his  new  Kingdom^William  Extent  of 
had  to  take  measures  for  its  government  and  defence  during  ttonof^ 
his  absence.  We  must  here  remember  his  position.   He  was  ^^'^^ 
King  over  all  England,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other 
King,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  men  of  all  England  had  out* 
wardly  become  his  men.  But  he  was  in  actual  possession  of 
only  a  small  part  of  the  country.   It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
exact  extent  of  the  fully  conquered  territory.    The  south* 
eastern  shires,  Sussex  and  the  Earldom  of  Leofwine,  were, 
I  need  not  say,  hopelessly  in  the  grasp  of  the  Conqueror. 
Kent  and  Sussex,  above  all,  had  not  only  seen  the  flower 
of  their  inhabitants  cut  off  in  the  great  battle ;  they  had 
seen  every  inch  of  their  territory,  ecclesiastical  estates 
alone    excepted,  portioned  out  among  foreign    inasters. 
Not  a  rood  of  ground  in  those  shires  remained  in  the 
hands  of  an  English  tenant-in-chief  of  the  King.^    West- 
wards we  have  traced  William  in  person  as  far  as  Wall- 
ingford,  and  by  his  representatives  as  fiur  as  Winchester. 
There  is  therefore    no    doubt  as  to  the  submission  of 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  part  of  Oxfordshire;   as  to 
the  town  of  Oxford  itself  the  evidence  is  far  from  dear.^ 
On  the  other  hand  Exeter,  and  with  it  Devonshire  and  DistriotB 
Cornwall,'  was  still  untouched.     In  Herefordshire  and  on  pendent' 
the  Welsh  border  the  state  of  things  was  very  unsettied. 
The  Norman  colony,  phmted  in  that  region  by  Eadward  State  of 
and  so  strangely  tolerated  by  Harold,  was  still  doing  its  ghire. 

'  in  Kent  and  Svtnex  we  find  none  of  the  oUes  of  Eing^B  Thegns  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  in  Berkehixe.  See  above,  p.  34,  and 
Appendix  E.  '  See  Appendix  G.,  Z. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  work.    Osbem,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  Sheriff 

under  Eadward^  even  when  Harold  was  Earl  of  the  shire,^ 

and  his  father  Bichard^  the  old  offender,  still  lived.    Their 

own  Richard's  Castle  was  a  ready-made  outpost  of  the 

Norman  King.    And  by  some  means,  doubtless  through 

Osbem's  office  of  Sheriff^  they  were  also  in  command  of 

the  city  of  Hereford,  where,  probably  under  Osbem's  hands, 

Resistance  a  castle  had  now  sprung  up.^    But  the  most  powerful  Eng- 
of  JSiulnc. 

lishman  in  those  parts,  Eadric  the  Wild,  who  bears  the  title 

of  Child  and  is  described  as  the  son  of  iBlfric  the  brother  of 
Eadric  Streona,^  had  revised  to  submit;^  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  no  homage  has  been  received  from  the 
Somerset-   Welsh  Princes.     Of  the  remaininfir  shires  of  Harold's  own 
Dorsetshire  Earldom,   Gloucester,   Somerset,    Dorset,   and  Wiltshire, 
untouched.  ^^  accounts  are  less  certain.  Wiltshire  had  probably  sub- 
mitted along  with  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  but  Somer- 
setshire and  Dorsetshire,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  still 
held  out.    In  the  central  and  northern  part  of  England 
it  does  not  seem  that  William  had  taken  a  single  step 
to  secure  submission  beyond  receiving  the  homage  of  their 
East-         Earls  and  reinstating  them  in  their  offices.     In  the  East 
occupied.    ^^  England  William's  dominion  was  secured  by  the  posses- 
sion of  Norwich,  the  chief  town  of  the  Earldom  of  Gyrth.* 
In  short  the  state  of  things  seems  roughly  to  have  been 

*  See  vol.  ii  p.  346,  and  above,  p.  53. 

'  Florence  (1067)  speaks  of  the  *<  Herefordenses  castellani  et  Bichardus 
filius  Scrob  "  as  the  opponents  of  Eadric.  I  could  almost  have  £fincied 
that  the  words  "  Herefordenses  casteUani  "  referred  to  **  the  castle  **  in 
Herefordshire,  that  is  Richard's  Castle  (see  toI.  ii.  p.  138) ;  but  the  words 
of  the  Worcester  Chronicler,  "  pa  castelmenn  on  Hereforda,"  seem  to 
fix  the  meaning  to  the  dty  iteel£  It  is  possible  that  Harold  himself, 
during  the  Welsh  war,  may  have  found  it  expedient  to  build  a  castle  at 
Hereford.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have  been  a  work  of  Osbem  himself 
during  these  first  months  of  William's  presence  in  England. 

'  FL  Wig.  1067.  "  Eo  tempore  exstitit  quidam  prepotens  minister, 
Edricus,  oognomento  Silvaticus,  filius  JEHrim,  fxatris  Edrici  StreonsB.** 
See  above,  p.  ai,  and  Appendix  I. 

'lb.    "  Se  dedere  Regi  dedignabatur."  *  See  below,  p.  67. 
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on  this  wise.     The  battle  of  Senlac  and  his  later  cam-  obab.zvii. 
paigns  and  progresses  had  g^ven  William  real  possession  ^^^^ 
of  by  fisur  the  greater  part  of  those  regions  of  England  William's 

positioD 

whieh  had  been  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Id  jannaiy 
House  of  Godwine,    The  south-western  shires^  the  West-  ]^^ld^f  in 
Saxon  Wealhcyn^  alone  seem  to  have  held  out.     William  •^•^^•^ 
in  short  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  those  whom  he 
had  himself  overcome.     He  had  become,  as  Harold  had 
been,  King  in  the  fullest  sense  over  the  West-Saxons  and 
the  East-Angles.    Over  the  districts  ruled  by  the  sons 
of  JSl%ar  he  held^  as  Harold  had  held,  a  supremacy  which 
the  sons  of  ^Ifgar  were  anxious  to  throw  off  at  the  first 
opportunity.    This  singular  analogy  between  the  position 
of  Harold  at  the  beginning  of  one  year  and  the  position 
of  William  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  is  one  which 
I  have  pointed  out  already.^     I  may  add  that  both  princes  Attempts 
tried  the  same  means,  and  that  both  tried  them  in  vain,  Huroidand 
for  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Northern  Earls.     The  tie  "^J^^ 
of  marriage  or  promised  marriage  was  attempted  in  both  North  by 
cases.     But  as  the  bridal  of  Ealdgyth  brought  no  North- 
humbrian  warriors  to   Harold's   side  at   Senlac,   so  the 
promise   of  William's    daughter  to    Ealdgyth's    brother 
worked  very  little  towards  bringing  the  Mercian  shires 
into  practical  submission  to  the  Conqueror. 

I  have  abeady  shown  that  Harold^s  nominal  dominion  WUliam's 
over  Northumberland  was  changed  into  a  reality  by  one  ^^r  the 
of  the  most  signal  instances  on  record  of  the  might  of  JJ^""^^^ 
persuasion.2   We  shall  presently  see  that  William's  nominal  quored 
dominion  over  the  same  country  was  changed  into  a  reality 
only  by  fire  and  sword.     And  the  dominion  of  William 
over  the  districts  where  his  authority  was  really  acknow- 
ledged had,  before  he   could  venture  again  to  cross  the 
sea,  to  be  secured  by  means  of  which  neither  Harold  nor 
any  other  English  King  was  likely  to  dream.     I  have 

^  See  yol.  iil.  p.  5^  '  lb.  p.  61. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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OHAP.  Tvn.  already  spoken  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  castles  in  England 
Barity^  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  of  the  general  indig- 
England.  nation  which  was  awakened  by  the  building  of  a  single 
castle  in  Herefordshire  by  a  single  Norman  adventurer.^ 
Instances  Harold  however  had  not  scrupled  to  follow  the  Norman 
Aixmd^'  example  in  Una  matter  in  positions  where  the  fortress 
ha**  ^  -  would  act,  not  as  a  centre  of  oppression  against  Euglish- 
ford.  men,  but  as  a  defence  against  invading  enemies.     He  had, 

as  we  have  seen,  built  the  famous  castle  at  Dover ;  ^  it  is 
possible  that  he  had  built  one  at  Hereford,^  and  it  seems 
likely  that  he  had  also  built  another  at  Arundel.  Domes- 
day at  least  bears  its  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  castle 
there  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward/  a  solitary  instance 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  Survey.  But  now  the  age 
CasUes  of  castle-building  fairly  set  in.  It  was  William's  policy 
WiUiam.  to  keep  the  conquered  land  in  check  by  commanding 
every  town  and  every  important  point  by  one  of  these 
fortresses,  which  became  in  truth  the  fetters  of  England.^ 
We  have  already  seen  him  begin  the  work  on  the  heights 
of  Hastings,^  and  go  on  with  it  in  the  greatest  city  of 
the  land.7  And,  as  we  follow  his  steps,  we  shall  see  that, 
at  every  stage  of  the  Conquest,  the  buildiug  of  a  castle  in  a 
conquered  town  was  ever  the  first  work  of  the  Conqueror's 
foresight.  Most  of  the  castles  whose  foundation  is  dis- 
tinctly recorded  naturally  belong  to  places  which  came 
into  William's  hands  in  the  course  of  later  warfare.     But 


^  See  vol.  ii  p.  158.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  536.         '  See  above,  p.  64. 

*  Domesday,  23.  '*  Castrum  Hanindel  T.  B.  £.  reddebat  de  quodam 
molino  XL.  solidos."    See  Appendix  K. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  C  (speaking  however  of  a  somewhat  later  time)  ;  •*  Bex 
igitur  seoessos  regni  proyidentins  periustrayit,  et  opportuna  looa  contm 
ezcursionee  hostium  oommonivit."  So  Will.  Qem.  vii.  4a.  "Rex  antem 
monituB  quidem  pradenti&,  qu&  consulere  in  cunctis  Regi  novit,  immnnita 
regni  providissimi  dispositione  perlustravit,  ac  ad  arcendos  hostium  ex- 
cursus tutissima  castellA  per  opportuna  loca  stabilivit,  qu»  militum  eleotia- 
simo  robore  et  uberrima  stipendiorum  copift  mnnivit." 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  ^  See  above,  p.  19. 
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tbere  were  castles  in  Sotithem  and  Eastern  England  also^  obap.  zvn. 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  their  foundation  at  least,  if  not 
their  completion,   was  among   the  very  first  works    of 
William^B  reign.      In  one  case  indeed  we  have  distinct 
evidence  of  the  feet.     The  borough  of  Norwich,  not  yet  Condition 
an  episcopal  city,   was^  as  we  have  seen,^   one  of  the  wich^ita 
chief  among  En^ish  towns^  the  chiefest  by  fax  in  its  own  ^^^^^^ 
quarter  of  England^  the  capital  of  the  Earldom  held  sue-  •^^  "pili- 
cessively  by  Harold,  uSllfgar,  and  Gjnrth.     It  had   nowportance. 
folly  recovered  from  the  damage  which  it  had  suffered  in 
the  wars  of  Swend  and  Ulfcytel.^  The  Norman  panegyrist 
speaks  of  it  as  a  noble  and  powerful  city^  inhabited  by 
rich^  daring,  and  he  is  pleased  to  add  faithless,  citizens.^ 
In  King  Eadward's  reign  the  burghers  of  Norwich  had 
reached  the  great  number  of  thirteen  hundred.^    It  stood 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  which  separated,  or 
rsUier  united,  England  and  Denmark,  and   the  citizens, 
Kke  the  rest  of  the  men  of  East-Anglia,  had  no  doubt 
a  strong  Danish  dement  among  them.     Norwich   was 
therefore  a  point  which  called  for  special  attention  at  the 
hands  of  a  conqueror  whose  Crown  might  at  any  moment 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  350.  •  lb.  p.  351. 

*  Win.  Hot.  148.  "  Gnenta  nrbs  est  nobillB  atqne  valens.  OiTos  ao 
finitimoe  habet  divites,  infidos,  et  andaces."  "  Guenta  **  would  of  oonne, 
if  tliere  were  no  reason  to  the  contraiy,  mean  Winchester,  Venta  Bd- 
^omm,  but  the  description  given  of  its  position  shows  that  the  Archdeacon 
most  have  taken  a  classical  fit,  and  that  he  means  Fento /oenorum,  of 
which  Norwich,  though  not  exactly  on  the  site,  may  fEorly  pass  as  a  repie- 
sentatire.  Benott  however,  in  translating  William  of  Poitiers  (3  7949),  says, 

**  Guincestre  ert  mult  noble  cit^/'  &c. 

*  Domesday,  iL  116.  '*In  Norvic  erant  tempore  Regis  E.  Moooxx."  The 
numbers  had  sadly  dwindled  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  In  116  6  we 
read,  ''Modo  sunt  in  burgo  DOLZV.  burgenses  Anglid  et  consuetudines 
rsddunt,  et  OOOLXXX.  bordarii  qui  propter  pauperiem  nuUam  reddunt  con- 
soetndinem,  et  in  ill&  terrft  quam  tenebant  Stigandus  T.B.  E.  manent  modo 
ez  iHis  snperiozibus  xxzviin.  burgenses  . . .  et  in  ill&  terr&  de  qu&  Heroldus 
habebat  socam  sunt  xv.  burgenses." 

Fa 
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Other 
cudes  in 
South- 
Eaatem 
England. 


oHAP.zvii.be  threatened  by  a  Scandinavian  rival.^  A  fortress  was 
^^^^J*f  therefore  built  within  the  walls  of  the  city,^  a  fact  which 
at  once  shows  that  the  city  itself  was  already  forti- 
fied, and  that  the  new  fortress  was  mainly  intended  as  a 
curb  upon  the  citizens  themselves.  Whether  William's 
present  work  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  great  fortress 
whose  shell  still  survives^  or  whether  all  that  waa  now 
done  was  to  provide  in  a  hasty  way  for  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to  local  inquirers. 
In  the  course  of  William's  reign  other  castles  arose  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  which  was  already  subdued, 
at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Bramber,  Lewes,  Carisbroke, 
Wallingford,  and  Windsor,  the  last  being  the  most  famous 
and  abiding  of  all.^  Of  most  of  these  it  is  probable 
that  the  beginnings  at  least  belong  to  this  early  stage 
of  William's  reign,  but  all  or  most  of  them  have  either 
perished  or  survive  only  in  the  form  of  representatives  of 
later  date.  The  present  keep  of  Rochester  above  all  is 
the  noblest  example  of  the  Norman  military  architecture 
of  the  next  generation.  In  all  these  castles  we  are  told 
that  William  placed  trusty  and  valiant  captains,  who  had 
come  with  him  from  Graul,  at  the  head  of  large  forces  of 
the  oastlee.  horse  and  foot.*  The  expression  "  from  Gaul "  is  re- 
^^]^TMe-  ii^Afl^ftHe-    It  is  a  witness  to  the  importance  of  the  force 

importance  which  William  had  drawn  from  lands  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the 

of  his  own  Duchy.     The  foreign,  especially  the  Breton, 


Com- 
manders 
firom 
"Ganl" 
placed  in 


'  Will  Pict.  149.  "Danos  in  auzilium  citius  redpere  potest.  A  mart, 
quod  AngloB  a  Danis  separat,  millia  passumn  quatuordecim  distat." 

'  lb.  *'Huja8  quoque  urbis  intra  mcenia  mnnitionem  constmxit."  So 
Ord.  Vit.  506  B.  "Intra  moenia  Guente  opibos  et  munimine  nobilis 
urbis  et  man  contigun,  yalidam  arcem  oonstruzit."  This  almost  looks  as  if 
the  famous  castle  of  later  times  was  now  at  least  begun,  though  the  words 
may  merely  refer  to  some  temporary  predecessor. 

*  On  these  castles,  see  Appendix  K. 

*  Will.  Pict.  148.  •*  Gustodes  in  castellis  strenuos  viros  oollooaTit,  ez 
GaUis  traduotos,  quorum  fidei  pariter  ac  virtuti  credebat,  cum  multit<idind 
peditum  et  equitum.*' 
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aoxiliaries,  rnust^  at  this  stage  of  the  Conqaest,  have  been  ohap.  xvn. 
nmneroas  and  formidable,  and  we  shall  see  that^  later  in  ^^mga 
his  reign,  William  was  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  them.  atthLitime. 
To  encourage  the  commanders  of  these  fortresses  under  the 
toils  and  dangers  which,  peaceful  as  the  country  seemed, 
it  was  assumed  that  they  would  still  have  to  undergo, 
they  were  endowed  by  the  King  with  wealthy  fiefe.^     It  P^**  ®' 
is  now  that  we  are  assured  that,  among  all  William's  wiliiam'i 
grants  of  this  kind,  nothing  was  given  to  a  Frenchman  ®®^"* 
which  was  unjustly  taken  from   an  Englishman.^     That 
is,  as  I  have  already  explained  it,  William  despoiled  none 
of  his  new  subjects,  except  those  who,  whether  dead  or 
alive,  were,  in  his  reading  of  the  Law,  justly  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  treason.^ 

Among  these  faithful  servants  of  the  Conqueror  who  ^^ 
were   thus  set  to  bear  rule  over  Englishmen,  or  more  oomnuuid 
truly   to  hold  Englishmen  in  check,  two   claim   special  §||^^p 
noticej  both  j&om  the  place  which  they  have  already  held  95?J"^ 
in  our  narrative  and  from  the  office  which  they  were  now  Fit>- 

OaKtfini 

called  upon  to  fill.  High  above  all  those  whom  William 
put  in  places  of  trust,  he  chose  as  his  special  lieutenants 
and  representatives  in  absence  his  brother  and  his  chosen 
friend.  The  rule  of  the  conquered  land  was  entrusted 
to  William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  man  who  had  done  more 
than  any  other  man  to  bring  about  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land,^ and  to  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who  had  had,  next  to 
the  Conqueror  himself,  the  greatest  share  in  making  the 
invasion  successful.  The  panegyrist  of  William  tells  us  that 
he  knew  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Osbem,  to  be  specially 
dear  to  the  Normans  and  specially  dreaded  by  the  English.^ 

*  WilL  Pict.  148.  '*  Ipris  opulenta  beneficia  distributt,  pro  quibun  labores 
ac  pericula  libentibiis  animlB  tolerarent." 

'  See  tbe  extract  from  William  of  Poitiers  in  p.  48. 
'  See  above,  p.  14. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  196. 

'  WiU.  Plot.  149.  "  Hunc  Normannifl  cariiwimnm,  AngliB  maximo  terrori 
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OHAP.  xvn.  Of  OdOj  on  the  other  hand^  we  are  told  that,  dear  as  be 

was  to  Normans  and  Bretons,  even  the  English  themselves 

were  not  such  barbarians  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  him.  They 

saw  that^  whether  as  Prelate  or  as  temporal  ruler,  be  was 

entitled  not  only  to  their  fear  but  to  their  reverence  and 

EarldomB    love.^    These  two  specially  £Bhvoured  chiefs  were  invested 

w^am     ^^^  English  Earldoms^  and  were  entrusted  with  a  general 

^^m       conmiand  over  the  whole  of  the  conquered  country.    But, 

and  Odo.    even  at  this  early  time,  William  began  that  policy  of 

poU^with  ^"^io^  which  has  affected  the  whole  course  of  English 

w^ard  to    history  since.     In  the  Northern  part  of  England^  where 

his  power  was  purely  nominal^  he  was  constrained  for 

a  season  to  leave  the  successors  of  LeoMc  and  Siward 

in  possession  of  the  vast  governments  held  by  their  pre^ 

decessors.    But^  within  that  part  of  the  land  which  was 

really  his  own,  William  was  not  going  to    allow  the 

growth  of  any  power^  even  in  the  hands  of  those  dearest 

to  him^  which  had  the  faintest  chance  of  becoming  dan- 

EarlB         gerous  to  his  own.    There  was  no  longer  to  be  an  Earl 

fOT^^^   of  the  West-Saxons  or  an  Earl  of  the  East-Angles,  wield- 

shires.        j^g  ^q  y^gt  powers  and  ruling  over  the  vast  territory 

which  had  been  held  by  the  Earls  of  the  Houses  of  Grod- 

wine  and  Leofiric.     Returning  in  this  to  earlier  English 

practice^  the  Earl  under  William  was  to  have  the  rule 

of  a  single  shire  only^  or  if  two  shires  were  ever  set 

under  one  Earl,  they  were  at  least  not  to  be  adjoining 

Results  of  shires.     The  results  of  this  change  have  been  of  the 

ange.  jjjgi^gj^^  moment.     This  one  resolution  of  the  Conqueror 

esse  soiebat."  He  enlazges  on  William  Fitz-Osbem*s  merits  and  on  the 
friendship  which  had  lasted  between  him  and  the  Duke  from  their  earliest 
days. 

^  Will.  Piet.  150.  After  a  long  panegyric  on  Odo,  he  winds  up ;  '*  Libentes 
eidem  obseqnebantur,  ut  acceptissimo  domino,  Normanni  atque  Britanni. 
Nee  Angli  adeo  barbari  faerunt,  quin  fiioile  intelligerent  hunc  prsBsulem, 
hunc  prsfectum,  merito  timendum  esse,  venerandum  quoqne  ac  dili- 
gendum.*' 
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did  more  than  any  other  one  cause  to  make  England  an  ooip.xyu. 
imited  Kingdom^  and  to  keep  it  fix>m  falling  asunder 
like  France  and  Qermaay.  The  Duke  of  the  Normans 
and  the  King  of  the  fioglish  had  widely  diffiarent  interests. 
WilUam  would  not  run  the  faintest  chance  of  having 
sach  a  fendatory  in  his  own  Kingdom  as  his  own  lord 
the  King  of  the  French  had  in  William's  own  person. 
A  Norman  Earl  of  all  Wessex^  feeling  himself  in 
truth  Earl  by  the  edge  of  the  sword^  might  well  have 
forgotten  that  the  Law  of  England  looked  on  him  simply 
as  a  magistrate  accountable  to  the  King  and  his  Witan, 
and,  under  a  King  who  showed  the  least  weakness^  he 
might  have  found  opportunities  of  growing  into  a  terri-^ 
torial  prince.  But  William  the  Great  never  showed  weak-  The  royal 
ness  in  any  matter,  and  in  this  matter  he  followed  a  course  S^^^. 
which  cut  off  all  fear  of  danger.     An  Earl  of  the  West-  2?^  •?* 

°  the  unity 

Saxons  might  be  dangerous  to  the  power  of  the  King  and  of  the 
to  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom ;  there  was  no  such  danger  Airtherod. 
in  a  local  Earl  of  Kent  or  Hereford.  William  thus 
took  care  that  no  one  man  in  his  Kingdom  should  be 
stronger  than  the  King.  Any  one  noble,  however  powerful, 
could  be  at  once  overcome.  This  secured  the  unity  of  the 
Kingdom  in  one  way.  In  order  fco  resist  the  royal  power 
with  any  hope  of  success,  the  nobles  had  to  combine  with 
one  another  and  to  seek  for  the  help  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  Old-English  parliamentary  instincts  which  the  Conquest 
for  a  while  checked  were  again  awakened  and  strengthened, 
and  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  was  secured  in  another 
way.  It  was  precisely  because  William  for  a  while  over- 
threw English  fireedom^  because  he  knew  how  to  win  for 
himself  such  a  power  as  no  King  of  the  English  had 
ever  held  before  him,  that  in  the  end  national  unity  and 
national  freedom  appeared  again  in  more  perfect  shapes 
than  they  had  ever  taken  in  the  days  of  our  old  insular 
independence. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  The  firstfruits  of  the  new  system  were  seen  in  the  ap- 
of  Kent;  pomtment  of  Bishop  Odo  to  the  Earldom  of  Kent  *  and  of 
WiUiam'     William  Fitz-Osbem  to  the  Earldom  of  Hereford.^    The 

JntB- 

Osbem       immediate  and  permanent   authority  (^  both  was  thus 
Hereford.   Confined  within  very  narrow  bounds;    the  wider  com- 
mission which  they  also  held  was  a  mere  temporary  dele- 
Their  joint  gation  of  authority  during  the  EJng's  absence.     In  this 
oomman  ;  ^^  character  they  seem  to  have  been  joined  together  as 
co-regents,  while  each  had  his  own  special  province  within 
the  South  the  limits  common  to  both.^    The  South,  which,  we  are 
the  North '  assured,  was,  through  its  neighbourhood  and  intercourse 
waSam.     ^^^  GtSLuly  somewhat  less  savage  than  the  rest  of  the 
island,  was  put  under  the  milder  rule  of  the  Bishop.^ 
It  was  left  to  the  new  Earl  of  Hereford  to  keep  watch 
against  the  still  independent  North,  and  Norwich,  with 
its  newly  rising  castle,  was  put  under  his  special  care.^ 
These  two  extreme  points  of  his  province,  Hereford  on 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (149)  implies,  without  directly  stating,  Odo*s  ap- 
pointment as  Earl ;  '*  Gastram  Doyeram  Odoni  fratri  sno  commisit,  com 
adjacente  orft  australi,  quse,  nomine  vetosto  Cantium  dicta,  Galliam  propius 
spectat.*'  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  also  calls  him  Earl  (1087),  though 
without  naming  his  Earldom ;  **  He  haefiie  eorldom  on  Englelande."  His 
Earldom  is  implied  in  the  well-known  story  of  his  seizure  by  his  brother's 
orders  (WiU.  Malm.  iii.  377  ;  Ord.  Yit.  647  C),  and  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  just  before  telling  it,  says,  "  Odonem,  quem  ad  episcopatum  Baio- 
oensem  provexit  Gomes,  Comitem  Cantis  Rex  instituit,"  as  Orderic  directly 
after  the  story  speaks  of  his  "  oomitatus  Cantie." 

'  From  the  language  of  Orderic  (531  D)  one  might  have  thought  that 
William  Fitz-Osbem  did  not  receive  the  Earldom  till  1070,  but  Florence 
(1067)  says  expressly,  '*  Willehnum  filium  Osbemi,  quem  in  Herefordensi 
provinci&  Comitem  oonstituerat.'* 

'  The  joint  commission  of  Odo  and  William  appears  fiuntly  in  the 
Worcester  Chronicle,  1066 ;  **  and  Oda  Biscop  and  Wyllelm  Eori  belifen 
her  aefter;"  It  is  more  distinct  in  Florence,  1067 ;  *'  Fratrem  suum  Odonem 
Baiocensem  et  Willelmum  filium  Osbemi  AngliiB  custodes  relinquens."  So 
Will.  Pict.  156.  "  Interea  Baiocensis  Presul  Odo  et  Wilielmus  Osbemi  filius 
prsefecturas  in  regno,  uterque  suam,  laudabiliter  administrabant^  interdum 
simul  agitantes,  modo  diversi." 

^  Will.  Pict.  149.  "  Cantium  . . .  Galliam  propius  speotat,  unde  et  a  minus 
feris  hominibus  inooUtur.    Consueverant  enim  meroes  cum  Belgis  mutare." 

»  See  above,  p.  67.    The  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (149),  **  Ibidem 
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the  West  and  Norwich  on  the  East^  show  plainly  how  far  ohap.  xvn. 

the  real  dominion  of  William  reached  towards  the  North. 

The  two  Earls  were  to  be  the  royal  lieutenants  during  GmUm  to 

William's  absence^  and  they  were  specially  bidden  to  be 

diligent  in  the  great  work  of  securing  the  obedience  of 

the  land  by  the  building  of  castles.^ 

Besides  these  two  great  Viceroys^  we  also  know  theSubofdi- 
names  of  some  of  the  subordinate    captains  who   heldgum^^Jd 
commands  under  them.     The  few  whose  names  appear  ^^ 
in  the  history  were   all  of  pure    Norman   birth.     The  Hugh  of 
Castle   of  Dover,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  government  |^  Doyer, 
of  Odo,  was  entrusted  to  the  immediate  care  of  Hugh 
of  Montfort.^      Of  him  we  have  heard  in  two  widely 
different  characters  on  different  sides  of  the  sea.    Dover, 
perhaps  again  arising  from  the  ruin  of  the  Norman  fire, 
was  given  to  the  care  of  the  man  who  had  so  well  guarded 
the  burning  streets  of  Mortemer.      The  fortress  raised 
by  the  forethought  of  Harold  was  put  under  the  rule, 
not  of  one  who  had  met  his  axe  &ce  to  &ce,  but  of  one 
of  the  evil  four  who   had  wrought  the   last  brutalities 
upon  liis  disabled  body.'    The  fortress  of  Hastings  had^  Humfrey 
from  ihe  very  day  when   it  began  to  arise,  been  placed  Hastingg, 
under   the  command  of  Humfrey  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  more  famous  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil.^    His  son  Robert, 

[Gaentae]  WOlelmum  reliquit  OBbend  filiiup  pnecipuum  in  exerdtu  suo, 
at  in  vice  8u&  interim  toti  regno  Aquilonem  versus  prsesset,"  show  that 
^^Gaento"  cannot  be  Winchester. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1067.  **  GarteUa  per  looa  firmari  prsscepit." 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii  59.  ''  Militee  Odonis  Baiocasini  PraesaliA  atque  Hu- 
gonia  de  Monteforti,  quibiu  cnatodia  Dorobermn  credita  erat.**  Will. 
Pict,  157.  "HonitioneB  oustodea  Prsesnl  Baiooensis  atque  Hugo  de 
MontefartL" 

'  On  the  doings  of  Hugo  of  Montfort  at  Mortemer  and  Senlac,  see  vol. 
iii-PP.  155,287,  499. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  51a  B.  "Sororius  ejus  [Hagonis  de  Grantemaisnil]  T7n- 
fridus  de  TeUiolo,  qui  Hastingas  a  prim&  die  oonstructionis  ad  onstodien- 
dun  BOflceperat.''  See  also  600  0.  In  669  G  we  read  of  his  son  Robert, 
"  Umfridus  pater  ejus  fuit  fiUus  Amfridi  de  progenie  Daconun.    Adeliza 
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OHAP.  XVII.  known  afterwards  as  Robert  of  Rhuddlan,  had  been  one 

of  the  Norman  fisivoarites  of  Eadward;    he  had  received 

knighthood  at  his  hands^  and  had  held  what  one  would 

think  must  haye  been  the  sinecure  office  of  armour-bearer 

Hugh  of    to  the  Saint  J     To   Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  himself  was 

Qil^^ij[.  entrusted  the  government,  or  at  least  the  military  com- 

c^«rt»r.      naand,  of  the  old  Imperial  city  and  of  a  district  which 

at  least  took  in  the    whole  of    Hampshire.^      As    one 

Norman  Hugh  had  been  set  by  Emma  to  bear  rule  in 

her  moming-gifb  of  Exeter^^  so  now  Eadgyth  saw,  per^ 

haps  without  repining,  her  still  nobler  moming^gift  of 

Winchester  placed  under  the  rule  of  another  Norman 

Hugh  of  greater  renown. 

WiUiam's       Of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Northern  Earldoms  we 

^iS  to    unluckily  hear  nothing.      It  was    "William's    policy  to 

the  North,  remove  from  the  country  during  his  absence  all  those 

whose  presence  in  it  at  such  a  moment  might  have  been 

dangerous  to  his  authority.    An  honourable  pretext  was 

not  wanting.    The  chief  men  of  England  were  called 

upon  to  accompany  their  new   King  on  his  visit  to  his 

dominions  beyond  the  sea.     Normans  and  Englishmen, 

now  under  the  rule  of  one  common  sovereign,  were  to 

feel^  if  not  as  fellow-countrymen,  at  least  as  fellow-subjects. 

They  were  to  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  and 

companionship  of  one  another,  and  each  was  to  look  on 

the  land  of  the  other  as  a  land   not  whoUy  foreign. 

vero  mater  ejus  Boror  Hngonis  de  Grentemaionil  de  cUrfk  atirpe  Geroift- 
norum."  Was  Humphrey  a  brother  of  Thurstan  Gos,  and  therefore  great* 
uncle  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester  f    See  toL  i.  p.  205. 

*  See  Ord.  Vit.  666  C,  669  C,  where  we  read  of  Kobert,  "Hie  Eduardt 
Regis  armiger  fuit,  et  ah  illo  cing^lum  militin  aooepit.** 

'  lb.  51a  B.  "Hugo  de  Grentemaisnil,  qui  pnesidatum  Gewiseorum, 
id  est  Guentan»  regionis,  jam  habuerat."  The  flourish  about  the  Gewissi 
(compare  a  kindred  flourish  in  a  charter  of  Eadwig  quoted  in  yoi.  i.  p.  62a) 
need  not  make  us  carry  Hugh's  government  beyond  Hampshire.  A  laige 
part  of  Weasex  was  stiU  unoonquered. 

'  See  voL  I  p.  346. 
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We  are  expressly  assured  that  those  whom  William  took  oBBAP.xm. 
with  him  were  not  taken  as  captives,  bat  as  men  high  in 
his  favour,  as  the  men  of  highest  dignity  in  his  new 
realm,  who  were  to  be  farther  honoured  by  being  thus 
brought  into  the  closest  companionship  with  tiie  royal 
person.'     But,  if  they  were  not  taken  as  captives,  we 
are  no    less    distinctly  told  that    they  were    taken    as 
hostages.      William  chose  as  his  companions  the   men 
whose  power  he  dreaded  and  of  whose  faithfulness  he  was 
doubts.    In  their  absence  revolts  would  be  less  to  be 
feared.    For  there  would  be  no  leaders  of  the  first  rank  to 
head  them,  and  regard  for  the  safety  of  those  who  were 
in  William's  hands  might  keep  back  their  friends  trom 
b^inning  disturbances  which  might  be  avenged  on  them.' 
In   pursuance  of  this  policy,  William  summoned  three  Eadwine, 
out  of  the  four  Northern  Earls,  Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  ^^^  "*' 
Waltheof,  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  his  native  ^^^ 
Duchy.     They  could  not  well  refuse.     They  may  have*o»«»p 
seen  through  the  real  motives  of  the  invitation,  bat  on  to  Nor- 
the  surface  everything  was  friendly  and  honourable.    They  ™*''^y- 
could  not  have  declined  so  flattering  a  request  from  the 
King  whom  they  had  just  acknowledged^  unless  they 
wished  to  hurry  on  the  open  quarrel  which  it  was  their 
interest  as  well  as  his  to  stave  off.    Eadwine,  Morkere,  and 
Waltheof  accordingly  obeyed  the  summons.*    Of  Oswulf 

*■  WilL  Pict.  150.  "  Pnesertim  quom  non  traherentur  ut  captivi,  sod  domi- 
Dum  sanm  Regem  prozimi  oomitarentar,  ampUorem  ex  hoc  gratiam  atque 
honorem  habitnri,** 

*  lb.  "  Abdaoere  aecum  decreyerat,  quorum  prsBcipue  fidem  bus- 
pidebat  ao  potentiam,  . .  . .  ut  ipflis  anotoribus  nihil  sub  deoeasum 
suum  noyaretor,  gens  vero  tota  minos  ad  rebellionem  valeret  spoliata 
principibiu.  Deniqne  eoB  potifwimum,  vduH  obsidestin  potestate  suA  tali 
cautelA  tenendos  eziathnabat,  quorum  auotoritas  vel  salus  propinquis  et 
oompatriotis  maximi  esset."  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  (1067)  P^^  *^ 
this  into  a  very  short  formula;  *'  Her  for  le  oyng  ofer  bib,  and  hsfile  mid 
him  gitku  and  sceattas." 

*  lb.  ''Sic  autem  iuere  subaoti,  ut  obeequentissime  faoerent  im- 
perata," 
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OBAP.  xvn.  we  hear  only  incidentally,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  must 

Apparent   have  given  offence.      If   he    had   failed    to    appear    at 

of  ^wt^  Berkhampstead  or  at  Barking,  to  become  William's  man, 

and  to  receive  his  Earldom  again  at  William's  hands^ 

that  was  quite  ground  enough,  according  to  the  code  of 

the  new  reign^  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traitor  whose  lands 

and    honours  were   forfeited    without    fiirther    sentence. 

But  as  yet  William  exercised  as  little  authority  beyond 

the  Tyne  or  the  Humber  as  he  exercised  in  the  Orkneys. 

Policy  of    But  it  was  politic  to  treat  as  his  own  the  land  which 

dealings       ^^    ^^^    ^7    ^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^       ^^    ^7  ^^    ^^^    7^^ 

J^^lJJ^'come  when  he  could  try  the  experiment  of  sending  a 

land.         foreign  Earl  and  foreign  soldiers  into  that  distant  and 

dangerous  land.     But  it  was  prudent  to  make  at  least 

a  show  of  authority  even  in  the  fiirthest  comer  of  the 

land  over  which  he  claimed  to  be  King.     Such  a  show 

of  authority  might  be  made  by  granting  the  forfeited 

Earldom  to  an  Englishman^  and  leaving  him  to  take 

possession  of  it  in  William's  name,  if  he  could.     Such  an 

instrument  was  found  in  Copsige,  the  old  lieutenant  of 

Tostig.    A  partizan  of  Tostig  would  naturally  be  at  feud 

with  Oswulf,  as  one  whom  the  favour  of  Tostig's  enemy 

Morkere    had  restored  to  some  share  of  the  possessions 

Gopdge      of  his  fore&thers.i      William  acted  with  speed.    Early' 

Ew?,''*       in  the  month    of  February  Copsige   was  invested  with 

^^io6i^    the  Earldom,  and  he  at  once  set  forth  to  take  possession. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  how  he  fared  on  his  errand.^ 

Position  of     Besides  the  Earls  and  Prelates  who  are  spoken  of  as 

S;theiwig'  accompanying  William,  there  are  one  or  two  other  leading 

^^^  ,        churchmen  of  whom  we   hear  later  in  the  story,  and 
i£thel-  '' ' 

sige.  of  whom  we  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  learn  some- 

thing at  this  particular  moment.     One  of  these  is  uSlthel- 
wig,  the  prudent  Abbot  of  Evesham.     High  as  he  had 

*  See  vol.  iL  p.  487. 

'  See  the  next  Chapter  and  Appendix  L. 
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stood  in  the  fiivourof  Eadv^ard  and  Harold,  he  stood  oHAP.xvn. 
equally  high  in  the  fiivour  of  William.  The  annab  of 
his  house  set  him  before  us  as  one  of  the  first  of  English 
Prelates  to  sabmit  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  as 
being  at  a  somewhat  later  time  invested  with  large 
anthority  in  several  Mercian  shires.^  Another  Prelate 
also,  whose  church  lay  in  the  Earldom  of  Waltheof, 
iBthelsige  of  Bamsey,  who  had  borne  to  Harold  in  his 
sickness  the  miraculous  message  of  comfort  from  his 
saintly  predecessor^^  was  also  soon  after  high  in  William's 
&vour.  He  therefore  probably  was  so  already.  The 
presence  of  Copsige,  ^thelwig,  and  uSlthelsige  in  the 
Earldoms  of  Morkere^  Eadwine^  and  Waltheof  respec- 
tively may  possibly  have  been  looked  on  as  a  guaranty 
for  the  preservation  of  order  no  less  valuable  than  the 
absence  of  the  Earls.  But  on  all  these  points  of  detail  we 
are  left  to  conjecture. 


§  8.  WiUiam^s  First  Fmt  to  Normandy. 
March — December  1067. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  royal  vojrage.    The  place  WilMam's 
chosen  for  the  embarcation  was  the  same  which  had  been  tion  at 
chosen  for  the  landing  six  months  before.     In  the  course  ^«^«»»»^- 
of  the  month  of  March  the  ships  were  ready  at  Pevensey, 
already  most  likely  the  lordship   of  William's  brother^ 
Robert  of  Mortain.^    Those  ships,  the  Norman  panegyrist 
tells  us,  should  have  been  adorned^  in  ancient  fashion,  with 
white  sails,  as  bearing  a  conqueror  to  his  triumph.**     A 


>  See  Appendix  W.  *  See  toL  iii.  p.  359. 

'  See  DomefldAy,  so  b.  I  know  not  on  what  oathority  Thierry  (i.  373) 
wya,  **  k  TtnreoBej,  lien  de  d^barqaement  de  V»xat6e,  lea  soldate  nonnandB 
pertag^rent  entre  enx  lee  maiaons  dei  yaincnB.'*  He  refen  to  Domesday, 
16,  where  there  is  not,  and  oould  not  well  be,  anything  of  the  kind. 

*  WOL  Pict  150.  **Stabaat  naves  ad  transmittendum  psratissinue,  quas 
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OHAP.  zvn.  large  body  of  Englishmen  of  rank  had  assembled  on  the 
Ush  ^^d-  ^^^'  either  to  accompany  the  King  on  his  voyage  or  simply 
antB  or       to  do  him  worship  on  his  departure.^    And  of  those  who 
were  chosen  for  the  former  dangerous  honour  the  first  was 
Eadgar.      Eadgar^  the  King  of  a  moment,  whom  we  are  told  that 
William  had  enriched  with  large  gifts  of  land  and  enrolled 
among  those  who  were  dearest  to  him.^    Another   was 
Stigand.     Stigand  the  Primate,  whom  he  had  already  made  op  his 
mind  to  remove  from  his  office^  bat  with  whom  he  thought 
good  to  bear  for  a  while,  till  his  deposition  could  be  brought 
about  by  proper  Papal  commission.   Till  this  could  be  done, 
William  deemed  it  prudent  to  show  all  honour  to  one  whose 
authority  stood  so  high  among  his  countrymen.^    The  only 
^thelnoth  other  churchman  of  whom  we  hear  by  name  is  iEthelnoth, 
bury.         Abbot  of  Olastonbuiy^  whose  obedience  to  William's  sum- 
mons is  the  only  sign  which  we  have  yet  come  across  of  any 
authority  being  exercised  by  the  new  King  in  the  Western 
shires.    That  ^thelnoth,  who  was  afterwards  deposed  from 
his  Abbey,  was  already  honoured  by  William's  jealousy  is 
a  &ct  which  may  be  set  against  the  charges  which  are 
brought  against  him.^      Among  laymen   the   only  one 

vere  dectient  albis  velis  more  veterum  adomatas  esse.    Ennt  eniin  reyec- 
tune,  gloriosiBBimuin  triumphum  nimtiature,  mazime  optatum  gandium." 
Thieny  (i.  aSi)  seems  tp  think  that  the  sails  actually  were  white. 
^  Will.  Pict.  150.  '^Gonyenit  eodem  multus  Anglorum  equitatus." 

*  See  Appendix  M. 

*  WilL  Pict.  147.  "  Pontificium  Stigandi,  quod  noyerat  non  canonicom^ 
minime  probabat ;  sed  ApostoUd  sententiam  exspectare  melius  quam  pro- 
perantins  deponere  existimabat.  Suadebant  et  ali»  rationes,  ut  ad  tempua 
pateretur  atque  honorifice  haberet  ilium  eujus  inter  Anglos  auctoritas  erat 
gumma."  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  Gest.  Pont.  36  (I  quote  henceforward 
from  Mr.  Hamilton's  new  edition),  especially  marks  the  unwilliDgness  of 
Stigand  to  go  on  this  journey ;  **  Kec  multo  post  in  Kormanniam  nayigans 
■ub  yelamine  honoris  renitentem  secum  trazit,  ne  quid  perfidiie,  se  absente, 
per  ejus  auotoritatem  in  Anglia  pullularet." 

*  On  ^tfaehioth,  see  yol.  ii.  p.  361.  Thierty  (i.  381)  for  jEthelnoth  sub- 
stitutes Frithiio  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  for  whose  presence  he  quotes  no 
authority.  I  suspect  it  to  be  as  mythical  as  most  other  stories  about  that 
Prelate.    William  of  Poitien  (150)  mentions  no  Prehikte  but  Stigand,  but 
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mentioned  besides  the   .^heling   and   the  three   Earls,  chap.  ztu. 
is  a  Thegn  of  Kent,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  Abbot  ^J^' 
of  Glastonbory.^     Those  however  whose  names  are  given  Waitbeof. 
as  did  not  form  the  whole  of  William's  English  escort ;  Jxe^?*^ 
many  ''good  men,''  who  are  otherwise  unrecorded^  went 
with  him.    And,  along  with  his  English  companions,  no  William 
small  amount  of  English  treasure  also  found  its  way  on  trearare 
board  WiUiam's  ships.     We  are  assured  that  it  was  all  "^^^^^ 
honourably  gotten  and  was  designed  to   be  honourably 
spent  ;*  but  the  mention  of  it  draws  forth  a  glowing  de-  The  wealth 
scription  of  the  wealth  of  England  from  our  Norman 
informant.     Gaul,  in  the  widest  extent  of  its  three  di- 
visions, could  not  have  farnished  such  wealth  of  gold  and 
silver  as  William  now  brought  from  his  new  conquest,  a 
conquest  which  is  proudly  contrasted  with  the  petty  exploits 
of  the  first  Csesar  in  the  same  island.^    Some  part  of  all 

in  a  flourish  a  little  way  on  (153)  he  speaks  of  *'  totias  Britannis  episoo- 
pomm  priniatem  atque  magnos  in  transmarinis  ooenobiis  abbates."  ^thel- 
noth  appears  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  1066,  and  in  Florence,  1067. 

^  Tlie  iBtbeling  and  the  three  Earls  are  mentioned  in  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  and  by  Florence  and  William  of  Poitiers,  both  of  whom  give  a 
Latin  eqniyalent  for  the  "manege  o9re  gode  men  of  Englalande."  Florence 
mentions  the  Kentish  Thegn  .^Sthelnoth  by  name  ('*  satrapam  Agelnothnm 
Gantoanensem"),  distinguishing  him  from  the  Abbot,  with  whom  Orderio 
(506  B)  evidently  confomided  him.  He  is  most  likely  the  '*  Alnod  cild," 
<*  Alnod  Chentiscus,"  '*  Alnod  Cantuariensis"  of  Domesday.  See  Appendix  S. 

Hie  Peterborough  Chronicler  (see  above,  p.  75)  puts  the  whole  escort 
together  under  the  head  of  '*  gislas."  Oddly  enough,  he  is  literally  translated 
in  the  Normannis  Nova  Chronica,  1067.  **  WiUelmus  Dux,  et  Bex 
Angloigm,  eodem  anno  mare  transiit^  in  Normanniam  ducens  secum  cbMes 
et  thesanros." 

*  Will.  Pict.  155.  "  Quod  rectissimo  jure  acceperat,  quod,  ubi  honestis- 
simae  rationes  poetularent,  ezpendere  cogitabat.*'  The  panegyrist  clearly 
had  a  lurking  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  righteousness  of  his  master. 

'  The  comparison  between  William  and  CsBsar  is  drawn  out  at  great 
length  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieuz,  pp.  1 51-154.  The  passage  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  comes  near  the  end  ;  "  Attulit  non  aliquan- 
tulum  vectigal,  non  rapinas,  sed  quantum  ex  ditione  trium  Qalliarum  vix 
oolligeretur  argentum  atque  aurum.  .  .  .  Caii  metalli  abundantii  multipU- 
citer  Gallias  terra  ilia  vincit.  Ut  enim  hoireum  Cereris  dioenda  videtur 
frnmenti  copift,  sic  aerarium  Arabin  auri  copi&." 
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this  wealth  was  scattered  among  the  companions  of 
William's  labours,  while  the  fleet  was  still  in  the  haven 
of  Pevensey/  But  enough  was  curied  beyond  sea  to  set 
on  fire  the  minds  of  all  those  among  William's  countrymen 
who  had  tarried  by  their  own  hearths  while  the  land  which 
sent  forth  such  goodly  stores  was  in  winning. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 
the  incidental  good  eflTect  of  securing  the  safety  of  sea- 
£Euring  folk  of  lower  degree.  A  stop,  we  are  told,  was  put 
to  aU  piracy  for  a  long  time  to  come.^  The  expression  is 
remarkable ;  it  might  seem  to  imply  that,  since  the  great 
fleet  of  Harold  had  disappeared  from  the  Channel,  piracy 
had  been  specially  rife.  The  Danish  havens  in  Ireland 
were  no  doubt  always  Ml  of  men  in  whom  the  old  Wiking 
spirit  was  strongs  and  who  were  ready  to  sail  forth  for 
fighting  or  plunder  wherever  either  fighting  or  plunder  was 
to  be  had.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  dispossessed  English- 
men may  have  already  begun,  as  we  know  that  they  did 
before  long,  to  take  service  in  any  quarter  which  promised 
either  a  chance  of  restoration  or  a  hope  of  vengeance  on  those 
who  made  restoration  hopeless.  For  the  present  at  leasts  it 
would  seem  that  the  southern  coast  of  England^  the  coast 
which  William's  own  fleet  could  immediately  protect  or 
coerce,  remained  unharried  by  either  friends  or  enemies. 

The  haven  at  which  William  landed  is  not  told  us.  But 
we  have  fiill,  perhaps  not  exaggerated,  accounts  of  the  joy 
with  which  the  Duke,  now  a  King,  was  received  in  his 
native  land.  Few,  in  any  time  or  place,  are  slow  to  pay 
their  homage  to  a  conqueror,  and  we  must  never  forget 
that,  within  his  own  Duchy  at  least,  few  princes  have  been 
better  entitled  than  William  to  the  real  love  and  thankfiil- 


^  Wffl.  Pict.  150.  "At  mHites  repatriantee,  quorum  in  tantie  negotiis 
fideli  operft  usua  fuerat,  largA  mann  ad  eumdem  portum  donavit,  ut  opimum 
fructum  victoiUB  seoum  omnes  peroepisse  gauderent." 

'  lb.  15 1 .  **  Tranamissio  hmc  mare  diu  pacavit,  piratft  omni  procul  fugato." 
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11668  of  their  people.    It  was  Lent ;  it  was  winter :  but  ohap.  ztii. 
the  return  of  William  turned  the    gloomy   season   into 
days  of  summer  festival.^     Eveiy  town  through  which  the 
Duke  passed  was  crowded  with  men  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Duchy,  who  pressed  to  set  eyes  once  more  on 
their  own  prince  who  had  won  such  glory  for  himself  and 
for  the  Norman  name.'    The  pomp  of  his  approach  to  Hii  entiy 
Bouen^  the  assemblage  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  sexes,  carries  ^       ^^^ 
back  the  classical  imagination  of  the  panegyrist  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  old  Boman  days.    And  it  is  worth  noticing  that, 
after  he  had  just  spent  all  his  ingenuity  in  proving  the  ex« 
ploits  of  William  to  be  in  every  way  greater  than  the  exploits 
of  Caesar^  he  still  seems  to  think  that  he  is  doing  further 
honour  to  his  own  hero  by  likening  his  reception  at  Rouen 
to  the  reception  of  Fompeius  at  Bome.^  At  Rouen  it  probably  Be^enoy^of 
was  that  he  again  met  his  beloved  Duchess,  who,  though    •*"°*-- 
uncrowned,  already,  on  Latin-speaking  lips  at  least,  bore 
the  royal  titled    Aided  by  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and 
aged  lEioger  of  Beaumont,  she  had  kept  Normandy  in  peace 
and  prosperity  during  her  husband's  absence,^  and  it  needs 
no  great  flight  of  imagination  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
truest  and  purest  source  of  joy  in  that  proud  entry,  when, 
not  the  King  or  the  Conqueror,  but  the  faithful  partner  of 
so  many  cares,  returned  to  the  home  which,  almost  alone 

^  WflL  Pict.  154.  ''Diesetant  hibemi,  et  qui  poenitentue  quAdiMgesunalis 
rigor!  TBcant.  Ceteram  nbique  agebantur  tamquam  summie  festivi  temporia 
ferue :  aol  sestiyA  Berenitate  lucidus  videbatur,  gratia  dierum  solitA  longe 
majar."  Is  tbiB  merely  meti^hor,  or  was  WiUiam  really  fikvoured  by  the 
weaiher? 

'  lb.  "  Mmomni  sive  remotionim  looornm  inoolsB  in  nrbes,  aut  alio  ubi 
fiumltaa  conspidendi  Regem  daretur,  confluebant.'* 

'  lb.  "  Qunm  in  metropolim  snain  Rothomagum  introiret,  senea, 
paeri,  matrons,  cnnctique  cives  spectatum  proceaaeiunt ;  oonclamabant 
salutantes  redncem,  adeo  ut  dvitas  ilia  universa  applaudere  putaretur, 
ricnti  Roma  quondam  Pompeio  buo  applaudena  tripndiavit.** 

*  lb.    155.     "Optime  quidem  egerat  in  gubemaculo  domina  nostra 
HatOdis,  jam  nomine  divulgato  Regina,  etsi  nondum  coronata." 
«  See  vol.  iii.  p.  384. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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OHAP.  zyn.  among  princelj  homes,  supplied  a  model  for  lowlier  homes 

to  follow. 

Willuun  Bat  besides  his  own  household^  besides  his  people  at 

Norman     lAi*ge,  William,  the  champion  of  the  Churchj  the  Crusader 

^^'^^'     against   the  perjiured   blasphemer,   the    reformer  of   the 

corrupt  manners  of  the  benighted  island^  stood  in  a  more 

direct  and  special  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  foundations 

of  his  Duchy.     He  had  felt  the  benefit  of  their  prayers 

during  his  days  of  warfSu*e ;  they  were  now  in  return  to 

feel  the  benefit  of  his  liberality  in  his  day  of  triumph. 

Costly  gifts  had  already  been  sent  over  the  sea,  and  gifts ' 

yet  more  costly  were  now  the  witness  of  his  personal 

His  recep-  presence.     Regulars  and  seculars  strove  which  should  pay 

monks  and  the  highest  honours  to  the  returning  hero.^     And  regulars 

clergy.       ^^  ^  seculars  alike  were  rewarded  with  such  ^fts  as  no  King 

Hisgiftsto  .  ^  ^ 

charches.  or  Empcror  had  ever  before  lavished  on  holy  men  and  holy 
places.*  Some  churches  William  visited  in  person ;  to  others 
His  yisit  to  he  sent  his  offerings.^  One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  personal 
Stephen's  pilgrimage  was  his  own  creation  at  Caen,  his  own  house  of 
at  Caen,  gg^^^  Stephen,  which  it  had  been  one  of  his  last  acts  before 
his  voyage  to  England  to  place  under  the  care  of  his  chosen 

m^^Lan-  j^£j.  ^  picture  to  ouTsclves  the  mutual  greetings  of  Eling 
and  Abbot,  and  to  conceive  the  more  secret  discourse  of  the 
man  whose  wit  had  planned  the  great  enterprise  and  the 
man  whose  arm  had  so  far  guided  it  to  success.     But  those 

^  Will.  Pict  154.  "Monasteria  certabant  monachontm  atqne  clerl 
quodam  in  adventu  sui  carissind  tutoris  ampliorem  officiositatem  im- 
penderent."  Mark  the  use  of  the  word  "  monasterium"  (see  vol.  i.  p.  472  ; 
ii.  pp.  349,  441)  as  applied  to  churches  of  both  classes. 

'  lb.  "  Nullius  umquam  Regis  aut  Imperatoris  lai^tatem  in  oblationi- 
bus  majorem  comperimus." 

'  lb.  '*  Item  quas  ecclesias  non  prsesentiA  suA^  muneribus  visitavititenim." 
"Iterum*'  must  refer  to  the  gifts  sent  now,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  had  been  already  sent  from  England  in  January.    See  above,  p.  61. 

♦  See  voL  iii.  p.  38a. 


His  proba-  counsellor  Lanfiranc*    The  two  now  met  again;   but  no 
tations       chroniclcr  gives  us  the  details  of  their  meeting.     We  are 
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two  men  must  have  Had  other  thoughts  in  their  minds  than  ohap.  xyii. 
any  that  were  likely  to  occur  to  the  minds  of  the  mass  of 
those  who  greeted  the  Conqueror  on  his  return.  To  the 
shouting  multitudes  and  to  the  rejoicing  clergy  the  work 
no  doubt  seemed  to  be  done,  when  their  Duke  returned 
firom  his  isknd  warfare  in  the  guise  of  a  triumphant  King. 
But  both  William  and  Lanfranc  must  have  known  that  the 
work  was  only  b^;im,  and  that  the  real  Conquest  of 
England  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  To  Lanfranc  the 
Conqueror  might  not  scruple  to  reveal  the  secret  that  the 
seeming  King  of  the  English  was  in  truth  King  only  over 
East-Anglia  and  part  of  Wessex.  He  had  with  him  the 
Earls  of  the  North  and  an  Abbot  of  the  West,  but  the  West 
and  the  North  were  still  wholly  unsubdued.  That  York 
and  Exeter  would  one  day  be  his,  no  less  than  London  and 
Winchester,  William  could  hardly  doubt;  but  as  to  the 
way,  the  means,  the  time,  of  making  his  kingship  a  reality 
over  the  whole  realm  there  was  room  for  much  of  thought- 
ful consultation  between  the  two  subtle  and  daring  minds 
which  now  again  came  together.  And  there  was  one  point 
of  still  deeper  personal  moment  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
Stephen's.  William,  we  know,  had,  among  the  other  objects 
of  his  undertaking,  gone  forth  as  a  missionary  to  reform 
the  corrupted  Church  of  England.  The  chief  Prelate,  in  PraBenoeof 
William  and  Lanfiranc's  eyes  the  intrusive  Prelate,  of  that  Limfi«no 
corrupted  Church,  the  Prelate  already  doomed  in  William's  ^^^^^ 
counsels,  was  now  one  of  the  most  honoured  among  bis  sncces- 
William's  train,  possibly  a  guest  within  the  walls  of 
Lanfiranc's  own  Abbey.^     Is  it  going  too  far  to  surmise 

*  See  above,  p.  78.  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Geet.  Pont.  37)  1b  emphatio 
on  the  hoooan  paid  to  Stigand  in  Nonnandy ;  "  Inter  qua  difficile  dicta 
est  qnantiB  enm  [Siigandum]  exoeperit  offidis,  dignanter  abicumqne  loco* 
mm  aagurgendo  et  contra  eom  in  omnibuB  epiBcopatibus  Konnannise  et 
abbatiiB  longft  aerie  pompa  prooedi  fadendo.**  Bat  he  adds  pointedly, 
''Sed  qoidqoid  hia  tegebatur  involaciiB  erupit  in  olanmi,  veniente 
Angliam  Ermenfredo,  SedunenBe  Epiacopo,  legato  Alexandri  Papo."  See 
Chapter  six. 

O  2 
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oHAP.  xvn.  that,  during  William's  Lenten  pilgrimage  to  Caen^  it  was 

ftilly  arranged  who  should  be  the  next  to  fill  the  throne  of 

Augustine^  and  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Primate 

who  should  step  into  the  place  of  the  already  condemned 

schismatic  ? 

But  of  all  this  the  writers  of  the  time  tell  us  nothing. 

The   meeting  of    William  and    Lanfranc  would    supply 

admirable  materials  for  an  Imaginary  Conversation,  but 

all  that  the  historian  can  affirm  with  positive  certainty 

lies  on  the  sur&ce.     The  unfinished  minster^  not  to  be 

hallowed  for  another  ten  years,^  was  rising  under  the  care 

Wiffiam's    of  its  great  Abbot.     The  gifts  of  William  to  his  own  house 

at  Saint     wcre  splendid.     To  all  the  churches  which  he  visited  he 

®'^*"*"'  gave  costly  vestments  and  ingots  of  gold  ;*  would  it  be  too 

wild  a  flight  of  fancy  to  deem  that  for  the  church  of  Saint 

Stephen  was  reserved   that  mighty  ingot   of  all   which 

Harold  Hardrada  had  brought  from  the  &r  East,  and  which 

had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge 

into  the  hands  of  the  victor  of  Senlac  ?^  However  this  may 

be,  the  choicest  wealth  of  England  was  poured  forth  before 

the  altar  of  the  protomartyr.  Men  gazed  with  wonder  upon 

Skill  of  the  the  rich  spoils  of  the  conquered  island.    They  might  look 

intiie arts,  down  on  its  inhabitants  as  barbarians ;  they  might  scorn 

^'^dwS    *^®™  ^  unskilled  in  the  tactics  of  the  horseman,  as  lagging 

and  em-      behind  continental  lands  in  the  crafts  of  the  sculptor  and 
bfoidory. 

the  mason.  But  there  were  other  arts,  arts  of  skill  and 
adornment,  in  which  England  and  other  Teutonic  lands 
were  allowed  to  outdo  the  nations  of  the  Romance  speech. 
The  women  of  England  were  renowned  for  the  art  which 
had  wrought  the  Baven  on  the  banner  of  Bagnar  and  the 
Fighting-Man  on  the  banner  of  Harold.    And  the  same 

*  See  Tol.  ill.  p.  io8. 

'  Will.  Plot.  154.  **  Quam  pietatem  ipae  oonfestim  lucre  multiplid  recom- 
penflavit,  donans  pallia,  lihras  auri,  aliaque  magna  altaribus  et  fiunnlia 
Christi.*'  See  above,  p.  6a. 

*  See  Tol.  ill.  p.  341. 
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skill  turned  to  more  peaceful  uses  had  adorned  the  gor-  ohap.  xvn. 
geous  Yestments  with  which  Eadgyth  had  appeased  the 
wrath  of  the  saintly  Abbot  of  Saint  Riquier.^     We  have 
seen  by  what  rich  rewards  the  knowledge  of  that  art  was 
purchased  for  the  daughters  of  Englishmen  of  high  degree.^ 
The  men  were  no  less  skilful  in  workmanship  of  other  kinds. 
And  if  insular  skill  was  lackiog  in  any  point,  the  extended  Engluh 
commerce  of  England  with  the  kindred  races  of  the  main-  ^thGer^ 
land  3  was  ready  to  supply  it.     The  merchants  of  the  Impe-  "*^y- 
nal  havens  brought  goodly  things  of  this  kind  among  their 
precious  wares,  and  strangers  of  Teutonic  birth  had  settled 
in  the  land  to  practise  the  gainful  crafbs  of  the  goldsmith 
and  the  moneyer.^    All  these  arts  William  knew  how  to 
encourage  in  his  new  realm  by  rich  gifts  to  their  professors 
of  whatever  sex  or  nation.^    And  now  the  choicest  of  these 
fruits  of  the  skill  and  commerce  of  England  were  scattered 
among  the  rejoicing  churches  of  Normandy,  the  choicest  of 
all  finding  their  way  to  adorn  the  newborn  minster  at 
Caen.     The  gifbs  of  William  were  such  that  natives  of  the 

^  See  Tol.  ii  p.  536. 

*  See  above,  p.  35,  for  the  reward  given  by  Godric  to  the  instnictrees  of 
his  daughter  in  the  art  of  embroidery. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  310. 

*  The  whole  description  given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (155)  is  most 
remarkable;  "AngHoss  nationis  femins  mnltum  acn  et  auri  texturft, 
egregie  viri  in  omni  valent  artifido.  Ad  hoc  incolere  apud  eos  German! 
aolebant  talium  artinm  seientissimi.  Infenmt  et  negotiatores,  qni  longin- 
quae  regiones  navibns  adeunt,  doctarum  manuum  opera." 

'  On  iTheodoric  and  the  other  Berkshire  goldsmiths,  see  above,  p.  41. 
Another  of  the  same  craft,  **Otto  auri&ber,"  or  **  Otho  anrifex, "  appears  in 
Essex  (Domesday,  IL  97  h)  and  Suffolk  (ii.  2S6  6).  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  anything  T.  R.  E.,  or  to  have  been  enriched  by  William  to  anything 
like  the  same  degree  as  Theodoric ;  indeed  at  Sudbury  he  was  merely  a 
tenant  of  the  Kingf s  demesne.  He  however  left  a  fiumly  who  kept  on  the 
ancestral  craft  in  the  form  of  mintmaaters.  See  Ellis,  i.  46a.  *'  Grimbaldus 
auiifaber"  (Domesday,  74)  was  a  Ejng's  Thegn  in  Wiltshire,  and  held 
lands  which  had  been  held  by  one  Eadward.  In  the  same  page  we  find 
**  Leviet "  or  "  Leviede  "  (Leo%yth),  a  widow  holding,  among  many  other 
widows  in  WUtahire,  the  land  which  her  husband  had  held  T.  B.  E. 
It  IB  added,  "Fedt  et  &cit  aurifrisium  Regis  et  Regince." 
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CHAP.  xvn.  lands  where  wealth  and  luxury  most  abounded^  men  used 
to  the  splendours  of  Byzantine  Gsesars  and  Saracen  Caliphs^ 
Byzantme  might  have  found  delight  in  beholding  them.^   This  whole 
cen  impress  picture  is  a  striking  witness,  not  only  to  the  early  de- 
**°  dl"**'    velopement  of  the  ornamental  arts  in  England  and  in  the 
kindred  lands,   but  to  the  influence  over  men's  minds 
which  was  still  held  by  the  realms  and  cities  which,  fallen 
as  they  were  from  their  ancient  power,  still  kept  up  the 
imbroken  traditions  of  elder  days.    Constantinople  and 
Bagdad^ — ^perhaps  rather  Constantinople  and  Cordova — 
were  still  looked  up  to  as  the  special  homes  of  all  that  was 
most  magnificent  upon  earth.    The  Greek  and  the  Saracen, 
the  two  nations  which,  if  last  in  the  race  of  political 
freedom,  were  foremost  in  the  race  of  material  civilization, 
were  instinctively  appealed  to  as  the  natural  judges  of 
all  that  was  rich  and  splendid.     High  and  strange  in- 
deed was  the   calling   of  the   Normans   of  those   days. 
The  Nor-    The  sovereign  of   Normandy  was  bringing  the  wealth 
England     which   Greeks  and  Saracens  might  wonder  at  from  his 
^cU^       conquered    island    in  the   Northern  Ocean.     Meanwhile 
other  men  of  his  own  race  were  treading  the  path  which 
was  to  lead  them  to  grasp  the  wealth  of  Greeks  and 
Saracens  in  their  own  land.    As  William  turned  to  his 
own  ends   the   skill   of  the  continental  and  the   insular 
Teuton,  so  his  countrymen  were  soon  to  turn  the  skill  of 
Greek  and  Saracen  to  their  ends,  in  that  other  island  of 
hardly  less  renown  which  the  Norman  won  as  his  home 
and  kingdom  in  the  southern  sea. 

WiUiam  Easter  now  drew  nigh^  and  William  had  appointed 
Easter  at  ^^^  festival  to  be  kept  in  the  ducal  palace  and  monastery 
A^s/     ^^  Fecamp.^    This  year  no  crowning  feast,  no  national 

1067. 

^  Will.  Pict.  154.  •'TraiiBiret  iliac  hospes  GnBcos  ant  Arabs,  rolnptate 
traberetiir  eftdem/' 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  this  age,  Babylon  meuiB  Bagdad. 
Two  huidred  years  later  it  meant  Cairo.  '  See  toI.  i.  p.  aSo. 
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6«Bi6ty  WM  held  in  the  royal  hall  or  in  the  Old  Minster  gbap.  xyu. 
of  Windiester.    After  hia  own  Saint  StejAten's,  no  church 
in  NorowDdj   stood    higher   in  William's    &T0iir  than 
Qm  great  hooae  of   Richard  the  Fearless  and  Richard 
the  Good.     That  house  waa  now  flourishing  under  its 
second  Abbot  John^  William's  special  friend  and  ooon- 
sellor.  ^      But    of   the    mighty    pile    which    now   com-  Conditioii 
mands  the   F&amp  valley,   that  huge   length  of  nave  ^  the    ^ 
which  almost  rivals  our  own  Saint  Alban's,  that  central  ™<«»«»*«7- 
tower    80    stately   in    its    simple    majesty,   that    Lady 
Chapel  where  the  rich  work  of  later  days  contrasts  with 
the  stem  dignity  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy^  not  a  stone 
had  yet  arisen.*    The  monks  of  F&»mp  still  worshipped  Secular 
in  ihe  elder  church  of  Richard  the  Fearless.     That  church  foanded  by 
had  been  built  for  secular  canons^  who,  under  Richard  the  ^^^1^, 
(rood,   the  patron  and  father  of  monks,^  gave  way  to  leas, 
r^^ars  from  Saint  Benignus  of  Dijon,  that  g^eat  Bur-      ' 
gundian  abbey  which  has   become  the  cathedral  church  substitnied 
of  a  modem  diocese.^    Thence  too  came  their  first  Abbot,  t^e  Good. 

lOOI. 

*  We  BhaU  see  him  in  this  character  in  Chapter  xix. 

*  The  eaiiieflt  part  of  the  exiBting  church  is  due  to  WiUiam  of  Bob,  Abbot 
from  1087  to  1 107.  See  Ord.  Vit.  83a  A,  who  Bays  of  him,  ''CaneeUum 
TeteoB  eodesise,  qaam  Bicardus  Dox  eonBtrazerat,  dejecit,  et  ezimise  pui- 
eritodiiuB  opera  in  melioB  ranovavit,  atque  in  longitadiDe  et  latitndine 
deosnter  angmentavit.  Navem  qnoqne  basilics  ubi  oratorinm  Sanoti 
Frodmundi  habetor  eleganter  anzit,  opuBqne  tandem  oonBnmmatnm  a 
Groillelmo  ArchiepiBoopo  aliisque  quatuor  praeBuliboB  xvii.  KaL  Julii  [1107] 
oonaecnui  fedt"  William,  Bomamed  "  Bona-anima,*'  was  Archbifihop  of 
Bonen  from  1079  to  mo.  Of  the  choir  then  oonBecrated  one  chapel  re- 
mains in  a  Tery  marked  style  of  Bomaneeqne. 

'  Add.  ad  Will.  Gem.,  Dnch^sne,  316  G.  "  De  Richardo  filio  primi 
Bicfaardi  dioitar,  qnod  faerat  pater  patrie  et  maximi  monachorom.'*  See 
ToL  li.  p.  133. 

*  When  I  spoke  of  Fecamp  in  connexion  with  Richard  the  Feariess  (vol. 
L  p.  aSo)  I  did  not  aoonrately  distingaish  between  his  first  foundation,  for 
Becnlar  canons,  and  the  change  to  regnlan  which  was  afterwards  designed 
by  him  and  carried  out  by  Bichard  the  Good.  The  mistake  was,  I  hope,  a 
pardonable  one,  considering  that  William  of  l^lmesbury  (ii.  165),  when 
speaking  of  Bichard  the  Fearless,  says,  *'  Fiscannum  cosnobium,  quod  ipse, 
aliquantis  redditibus  ampliatum,  regolA  monasticA  per  Willelmum  quemdam 
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CHAP.  xvn.  the  renowned  and  holy  William,^  a  native  of  Italy,  who 
th^&Srt      ^0^**^  0^  ft  descent  from  the  ancient  Lombard  Kings 
Abbot.       and  of  being  held  at  the   font  by  the  restorer  of  the 
Roman  Empire.      The  godson  of  Otto    and  Adelaide  ^ 
ruled  his  house  in  wisdom  and  sanctity;  he  enjoyed  the 
special  favour  of  Duke  Bichard,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Prelate  in  Normandy  to  shelter  the  banished 
-^thelred  when    he    fled  before  the  arms  of  the  con- 
OreaineaB  qnering  Dane.^     His   church  boasted^  as   it  still  boasts, 
monaateiy;  of  *  relic  holy  beyond  all  relics,  of  that  Precious  Blood 
brought  to  its  site  by  miracle/  which  to  this  day  draws 
thither  crowds  of  votaries  and  pilgrims.    At  Fecamp  both 
the  founders  of  the  chnrch  were  buried,  neither  within 
nor  without  the  pile  which    they  had  reared  and  en- 
riched.^   There  too  its  second  founder  loved  to  keep  the 
highest  of  the  Church's  festivals^  and  to  honour  rather 
than  to  abase    himself  by  performing    menial    services 
ite  specukl   to  the  holy  inmates.<^    In  later  days  the  house  of  the  two 
with  the     Bichards  became  the  special  home  of  those  among  their 
J^^        descendants  who  embraced  the  monastic  life.     There  the 

Abbatem  DivionenBem  insigniyerat."  See  the  whole  histoty  in  Kenstria 
Pia,  aio  et  aeqq.;  De  Lincy,  Essai  HiBtoriqae  et  Litt^raire  sur  TAbbaye 
de  Fecamp  (Rouen,  1840),  pp.  7  et  aeqq.,  344  et  seqq.  Indeed  I  ought  to 
have  found  out  the  change  from  Wace,  who  first  (5873),  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  says, 

'<Clers  establi  ki  sennreient, 
E  proTendes  dunt  il  vivreient." 

But  afterwards  (5945  et  seqq.)  he  goes  on  to  tell  about  Abbot  William  and 
the  monks  coming  from  Dijon. 

1  For  his  histoiy  see  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Benignus  in   D'Achery, 
ii>  381,  386  ;  cf.  Mabillon,  Analecta,  i.  229. 

*  So  says  the  local  Chronicle  in  De  Xiinoy,  p.  245,  but  was  it  aooording 
to  Canon  Law  for  a  man  and  his  wife  to  be  spoqsora  to  the  same  child ! 

'  Keustria  Pia,  p.  213. 

*  The  whole  legend  is  treated  at  length  by  M.  De  Lincy,  p.  79  et  seqq. 
He  connects  it  with  the  story  of  the  Saint  Graal. 

'  See  the  story  in  Dudo,  156  D ;  Palgrave,  ii.  903. 

*  See  Add.  ad  Will.  Qem.,  Duchesne,  31 7  A. 
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nnhappj  Malger  had  passed  his  jouthfol  years,  >  and  there  oiup.xvn. 
too  dwelt  perhaps  the  only  members  of  the  ducal  house 
whose  names    are    never   mentioned  in   connexion  with 
political  strife,  William  the  son   of  Richard  the  Good^^ 
and  Nicolas,  the  son  of  the  third  Richard,  who  left  his 
odl   at  F&amp  to  reoeiye  the  abbatial  staff  of   Saint 
Oaen.®    There  the  young  and  pious  Margaret,  the  last 
scion  of  the  house  of  Maine,  had  found  her  grave,  when 
she  had  escaped  from  the  fear  of  earthly  wedlock  to  the 
presence  of  a  heavenly  Bridegroom.^    The  reigning  Abbot  Abbot 
Jolin,  of  Lombard  birth  like  his  predecessor,  had  now  1031-1081. 
presided  over  the  house  for  six  and  thirty  years.     He  had 
received  the  second  profession  of  Maurilius,  the  Primate 
who  still  for  a  short  time  longer  filled  the  metropolitan 
throne  of  Rouen.^     He  had  crossed  the  sea  to  get  what  Gifts  of 
he  might  at  the  hands  of  Eadward ;  the  bountiM  Eang  to  F^cunp, 
had  granted  to  his  house  a  prospective  interest  in  the  lord-  ^q^ 
ship  of  Steyning  in  the  South-Saxon  land,  but  Godwine,  wine ; 
not  coveting  the  presence  of  strangers  in  his  own  special 
shire,   had  managed  to  convert  the  estate  to  his  own 
use.     Harold  had  been  less  austere  or  less  grasping;  he 
had    not    restored    Steyning,   but    he   had   allowed    the 
church  of  F^mp  to  obtain  other  possessions  in  England. 
William,  before   he  crossed  the   sea,   had   promised  the  confirmed 
restoration  of  the  disputed  lands,  and  the  promise  had 
been  carried  out  in  a  charter  granted  by  the  new  King, 
which  most  likely  formed  part  of  his  oblations  at  the 
present  Paschal  feast.^    In  no  part  of  William's  dominions  Zeal  of  the 
had  he  been  more  loyally  served  than  within  the  monastic  monks  for 
walls  of  Fecamp.     One  monk  of  Fecamp,  Hugh  Margot,  WiUiwn. 

^  See  YoL  ii.  p.  aio ;  iii  p.  93. 

■  WilL  Gem.  v.  13.  »  See  vol.  i.  p.  518  ;  iii.  p.  380. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  a  1 3.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

*  On  Steyning  and  the  other  English  possessions  of  Fecamp,  see  Cod.  Dipl. 
ir.  929 ;  Keustria  Pis;^  323.  I  hfiive  enlarged  on  the  subject  in  an  Appendix 
(Note  C.)  to  the  second  edition  of  my  second  volume. 
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OHAF.  xYii.  had  borne  William^e  messages  of  warning  and  defiance  to  his 
rival.^  Another,  the  almoner  Ilemigius,  had  given  a  well- 
manned  ship  to  share  in  the  voyage  firom  Saint  Valerjr 
to  Fevensey.^  The  house  itself,  and  especially  this  last- 
named  zealous  member  of  the  house,  were  now  to  reap 
their  reward. 
Qreat  The  Easter  Feast  at  Fecamp  was  attended  by  a  goodly 

at  Flclmp.  ooi^pw^y  o^  various  nations.    The  knights  and  soldiers 
of  William's  army  followed  him  thither^  and  a  vast  crowd 
The  Nor-    of  all  orders  came  together  to  meet  him.    The  Bishops 
1^^         and  Abbots  of  Normandy  were  there,  and  a  large  body 
of  the  nobles  of  France.     Foremost  among  these  last  was 
one  who  had  greatly  risen  in  renown  and  worldly  rank 
Ralph  of    since  we  last  heard  of  him.     Ralph  of  Montdidier^  once 
Mont^  ^^   ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  captive  of  Roger  of  Mortemer,^  had 
didier;       yig^n  to  be  a  mighty  Count,  lord  of  Valois  and  Amiens 
his  mar-     and  of  the  French  Vexing     He  had,  five  years  before, 
^®^*      against  the  vdll  of  the  young  King  Philip  and  of  his 
Henry's      guardian    the   Marquess    Baldwin^   married   the  Russian 
io6a.         princess  Anne  or  Adelaide  or  Agnes,  the  vndowed  mother 
of  the  King.     Either  on  the  ground  of  kindred  between 
Ralph  and  her  former  husband  or  on  that  of  the  existence 
of  an  earlier  Countess,  the  marriage  was  loudly  denounced, 
and    Ralph    underwent  more    than    one    excommunica- 
tion.*    A   princess  brought   up   in  Eastern  Orthodoxy 
may  perhaps  have  felt  but  little  dread  of  Western  ana- 
themas, and  William,  with  all  his  piety,  may  have  felt 
some  lurking   sympathy  for  those  who  had  drawn  on 


»  See  vol.  ill.  p.  431.  "See  voL  iii.  p.  380. 

■  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  145,  157. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  156.  "Regis  Francorum  vitricuB  intererat  hujuB  curie, 
Bodolphus  prspoteiiB  Gomes,  multaque  nobilitas  Francis/' 

*  Chron.  S.  Petri  Vivi  Senon.  1060  (ap.  D'Achery,  ii.  476).  "  Bodulfua 
Comes  oomianguineiiB  ejusdem  Regis  duxit  uzorem  in  oonjugio  contra 
jus  et  fii8,  unde  iuit  ezoommunicatus."  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates^ 
IL  701. 
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themselTes  the  censures  of  the  Church  for  this  particuhir  obap.  xtii. 
cause.  At  all  events  the  excommunicated  Count  was 
received  with  all  honour  at  the  festival  at  F&2amp,  and, 
as  we  are  told  that  William  exacted  strict  attendance 
at  divine  service  from  all  his  company,^  we  must  infer 
that  the  assembled  Prelates  of  Normandy  did  not  shrink 
from  his  spiritual  society.  But  chief  among  the  guests  The  Eng- 
of  the  King-Duke  were  the  companions^  the  hostages^  '^  "' 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  island  realm. 
To  Eadgar,  the  momentary  King,  brought  as  a  child 
from  Hungary  to  England,  a  visit  to  Normandy  was  but 
a  small  episode  in  a  life  of  wanderings.  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  may  possibly  have  been  visiting  the  native  land 
of  their  own  mother.'  But  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward, 
whose  not  remote  forefather  was  held  to  have  been  a 
bear  in  a  Norwegian  forest,^  was  treading  a  land  which 
his  kindred  had  certainly  never  visited  in  any  peaceful  guise. 
Amid  the  splendours  of  the  Easter  feast  the  Abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury might  compare  the  church  of  Duke  Richard  with 
his  own  church  reared  by  the  great  Dunstan,  and  with 
that  primaeval  temple  of  wood  which  still  lingered  on 
from  the  days  of  the  conquered  Briton.^  The  older  and 
wiser  among  the  English  visitors,  the  Primate  above  all, 
might  see  through  the  hoUowness  of  the  honours  which 
were  everywhere  shown  to  themselves  and  their  country- 
men. But  outwardly  at  least  all  was  joy  and  festivity. 
The  English  visitors  were  the  objects  of  universal  at-  Korman 
tention,  of  universal  admiration.  The  outward  attrac-  ^^  the*****" 
tions  of  our  countrymen  had  not  lessened  since  Gregory  Engliah. 
had  beheld  the  angelic  children  of  Deira  in  the  Boman 
slave-market.     The    beauty  of  the   English  youth,  the 

*  WiU.  Pict.  155.  '*  Humiliter  adstana  ille  cboris  ordinum  religioBorum, 
ladicra  intenoittore,  concurrere  ad  divina,  miUtum  plebisqae  turbns 
coeg^t."  *  See  toL  ii.  p.  629  ;  iii  p.  699. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  586.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  long-haired  children  of  the  North,  rivetted  the  eyes  of  the 
close-shorn  Normans  J  And  the  wealth  of  England  again 
dazzled  all  eyes  at  Fecamp,  as  at  every  other  stage  of 
Royal  William's  Norman  progress.  The  robes  of  state  of  the 
of  WilSam.  ^^  *^d  ^^  ^^^®^  nobles,  rich  with  the  embroidery  of 
gold  wrought  by  English  hands,  made  all  that  France 
and  Normandy  had  beheld  of  the  same  kind  seem  mean 
by  comparison.*^  At  William's  Paschal  feast  the  whole 
company,  we  are  told,  drank  out  of  the  spoils  of  England, 
cups  of  gold  and  silver,  in  number  and  goodliness  such 
as  no  man  had  seen  before^  cups  too  made  of  the  horns 
of  the  wild  bull  of  the  English  woods,  and  tipped  at 
either  end  with  the  same  costly  metals.^  The  fame  of 
the  King  of  the  English  and  of  the  wealth  and  splendour 
of  his  Kingdom  was  soon  spread  abroad  through  every 
land.* 
CoDsecra-  As  soon  as  the  Easter  Feast  was  over,  a  whole 
chmxjheg.  ^^^^'^  ^^  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  cares 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  William.  As  not  uncommonly 
happened,^  several  great  monastic  churches,  which  had 
probably  been  finished  some  while  before,  were  still  waiting 
for  consecration.  The  pieiy  of  the  Duke  demanded  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  no  longer  delayed.  The  feast  of 
Saint  Philip  and  Saint  James  was  fixed  by  his  bidding 

^  Will.  Pict.  156.  "  Cariose  hi  com  Normaniiis  oemebant  crinigeroe 
almnnos  plagn  aquilonfUlB,  quorum  pulcritudini  GftUise  Comate  formo- 
siflsimi  juvenes  inviderdut.  Nee  enim  puellari  venustati  oedebant."  The 
introduction  of  Gallia  Comata  is  happier  than  most  of  the  Archdeacon's 
daasical  flourishes. 

*  lb.  ''Regis  autem  regiorumque  satellitum  indumenta  spectantes 
intexta  atque  crustata  auro,  quieque  antea  viderant  villa  aestimayere." 

*  lb.  **  Item  vasa  argentea  aive  aurea  admirabantur,  quorum  de  numero 
Tel  decore  vere  narrari  possent  incredibilia.  His  tantum  ex  poculis 
coenaculum  ingens  bibebat,  aut  oomibus  bubalinis  metallo  decoratis  eodem 
circa  extremitates  utrasque." 

*  lb.  "  Denique  plurima  hujusoemodi,  oompetentia  regali  munificentiae, 
notabant,  quae,  reversi  domum,  ob  novitatem  prsedicarent." 

*  SeeyoLu.  p.  aia. 
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for  the  hallowing  of  the  minster  of  Oar  Lady  at  Saint  Peter  chap.  zth. 
on  the  Dive-*    This  was  the  great  foundation  of  the  pious  ?^p^^ 
Leseelina,  the  widow  of  Count  WiUiam  of  Eu,  the  mother  on  Dire, 
of  his  three  sons,  the  valiant  Robert,  the  holy  Hugh,  1067.  ' 
and  the  traitor  William.*     The  first  Abbot  Ainard  had 
been  appointed  one  and  twenty  years  before,   and  the 
minster,  which  has  been  wholly  supplanted  by  work  of 
later  date,  was  now  ready  for  oonsecration.     The  K^ing 
was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  church  on  the  Dive, 
like  other  churches,  came  in  for  its  share  of  William's 
bounty.^    But  it  would  seem  that  William's  CAamp  ^fewuiMun's 
Mai  was  not  held  only  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.    We  hear  *^^ 
of  a  large  gathering  of  men  of  all  ranks,  to  whom  certain 
decrees  which  the  Duke  had  made  for  the  good  of  his 
whole  people  were  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  herald.^ 
Of  this  legislation,  whatever  was  its  nature  and  object,  we 
should  gladly  learn  some  further  details.    A  day  two  months  Conseora- 
later  was  devoted  to  a  still  greater  ceremony  of  the  same  jJISittgeg. 
kind,  the  hallowing  of  a  minster  of  still  higher  renown,  ^^y  '• 
one  which   still  remains,  though  unhappily  in  ruins,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  arts  of  those  days  and  of  days  far 
earlier  stiU.^    The  church  of  Jumi^ges  had  been  begun.  The  church 
seven  and  twenty  years  before,  by  that  Abbot  Robert  jo^^jo^g, 
whom  the  blind  &vour  of  Eadward  had  successively  thrust 
into  the  episcopal  chairs  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and 


>  Ord.  Yit.  507  A.  **  CdebratA  Paschfe  soUennitate,  Rex  dedioari 
baolicam  Sanctae  Marie  super  Divam  prttoepit."  See  Neustria  Pia^ 
p.  498. 

■  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 1 7,  153. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  507  A.  "  Utramque  [Dives  and  Jumi^ges]  nimirum  ex  pne- 
diis  dominii  eui  largiter  dotavit,  suftque  pneeentUidum  sanctum  mysterium 
celebraretur,  devote  sublimavit." 

*  lb.  **  Ipse  cum  magno  coetu  optimatum  et  mediocrium  Kal.  Mail 
reverenter  interfuit,  et  utillima  totius  populi  commoditati  edicta  sub  voce 
praeoonis  pramulgavit." 

*  Hie  existence  at  work  of  Merowingian  days  in  the  earlier  and  smaller 
church  at  Jumi^es  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  M.  Bouet. 
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oHAP.  zvn.  whom  the  indignant  voice  of  the  English  people  had  driven 
from  the  office  in  which  he  had  made  himself  the  root  of 
all  evil.^  Robert  was  now  dead,  and  he  had  been  buried  in 
the  church  of  his  own  rearing,  but  the  consecrating  rite 
bad  been  delayed  through  the  incumbencies  of  two 
Abbots,  Godfrey^  the  immediate  successor  of  Robert,  and 
another  Robert  who  now  held  the  office.^  The  slender 
towers  of  Robert's  west  front,  the  massive  and  almost 
rude  arcades  of  his  nave,  must  have  already  looked 
antiquated  at  a  time  when  the  twin  churches  of  Caen 
were  rising  in  a  more  developed,  a  more  strictly  national^ 
form  of  Norman  art.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  at 
William's  express  order  ^  that  the  ceremony  was  now 
performed  by  Archbishop  Maurilius,  assisted  by  one  or 
more  of  his  sufiragans.^  With  what  eyes^  we  may  again 
ask,  did  Stigand  look  on  the  works  of  the  predecessor 
whom^  in  Norman  belief,  he  had  unjustly  and  schimati- 
cally  driven  from  his  throne?  Again  the  Conqueror 
devoutly  attended  at  the  ceremony,  and  a  share  of  the 
wealth  of  England  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  church  of 
Jumieges  as  well  as  to  the  house  on  the  Dive  and  to 
his  own  Saint  Stephen's. 
Death  of  The  consecration  at  Jumieges  was  the  last  official  act 
bishop  o^  Maurilius.  He  fell  sick  and  died  within  two  months, 
Awirt  o*'  *^^  ^^^  metropolitan  throne  of  Normandy  was  again 
vacant.^    In  the  search  for  a  successor  the  claims  of  one 


'  See  vol.  U.  pp.  70,  lao,  331,  335,  341.  *  See  Neustm  Pia,  309. 

'  Orderic  (507  A)  again  ubcb  the  same  expression,  "  Kal.  Julii  ecclesiam 
Sancts  Maris  apud  Genuneticimi  dedicari  pnecepit,  et  ipse  sacro  mysterio 
veneranter  adfnit"  So  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  38),  "  Panllo  post  in 
Normanniam  regressus,  ecclesiam  Sanctte  Mariae  in  Gemmetioo  cum  honore 
magno  dedicari  jussit." 

*  Orderic  (n.  s.)  says,  "  Maurilius  cum  suffiraganeis  episcopis  banc  dedi- 
oationem  humiliter  et  devote  perpetravit."  But  William  of  Jumieges 
(u.  s.)  mentions  only  Maurilius  himself  and  Baldwin^  Bishop  of  Evreuz 
(1067  to  1071).    See  Bessin,  Cone.  Rot.  Prov.  374. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  507  A,  B.    "  Paullo  post,  duodecimo  episoopatAs  sui  anno. 
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man  stood  forth  beyond  all  eomparison.    There  was  one  ohap.xvii. 
Prekte  in  Normandy  who  towered^  as  no  Prelate  had 
ever    towered   before,  over   the  whole   Church    of    the 
Duchy.     LanfranCj  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  was  called  Unani- 
by  every  voice  to  fill  the  highest  spiritual  place  in  his  elation  of 
adopted  country.    The  process  of  his  election  reads  as  if  I'*»''^«' 
it  were  copied  from  our  own  side  of  the  water  in  the 
days  of  Eadward,    The  church  of  Bouen  chose  Lanfrano 
as  Archbishop  by  a  canonical  election;    the  Duke,  the 
nobles^  and  the  whole  people  of  Normandy — ^we  seem  to 
be  reading  the  acts  of  English  Witenagem6t — with  one 
voice  confirmed  their  choice.^    But  Lanfranc  refused  to  bow  He  de- 
his  shoulders  to  such  a  burthen ;  he  was  even  zealous  on  ^^^  ^  ^ 
behalf  of  another  candidate^  John^  Bishop  of  Avranches.' 
When  we  look  forward  three  years,  and  see  how  much 
heavier  a  burthen  was  then  laid  on  Lanfranc's  shoulders, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  refiisal  was  precon- 
certed between  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's  and  his 
sovereign  and  Founder.     The  votes  of  the  Chapter  of 
Bouen^  the  approval  of  the    nobles    and    people^  were 

in  lectnm  decabtut.  Peraoto  antem  quidquid  religioso  Dei  vemultt  oom- 
petit  v.  Idus  AnguBti  ad  Denm  (oui  din  servierat)  migravit.  Corpus  vero 
ejus  in  Epifloopali  Eoclesia  (quam  ipse  ante  ▼.  annos  Tndiotione  i.  sanctse 
Dei  genitrici  Mariae  dedicaverat)  delatnm  est ;  et  ante  crucifizum  honorifice 
tumulatam  est."  So  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  38.  On  his  church  eee  vol.  iii. 
p.  lOI. 

1  Ord,  Vit.  507  B.  "  Post  mortem  antistitifl  mii  Rotomagensis  Eccieeia 
Lanfrancum  Cadomensem  Abbatem  sibi  Praesulem  elegit ;  et  Rex  Quillel- 
muB,  cum  optimatibus  suis  omnique  populo,  HbentiBsime  oonoesat.**  Vit. 
Lanfr.  ed. Giles,  i.  292.  "Eft  tempestate  civitas  Rothomaga  viduata  est  sancto 
ac  venerabili  Archipnesule  Maurilio  ;  turn  derns  omnis  et  populns  oongre- 
gati  volebant  substituendum  eligere  Lanfirancimi." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  507  B,  C.  "  Sed  vir  Deo  devotus,  et  humilitate  stndens, 
tanti  primatdB  sardnam  refutavit ;  et  sibi  ad  hunc  apioem  toto  oonatu 
Johannem  Abrincatensium  prcsulem  prgferre  sategit."  Vit.  Lanfr.  ed.  Giles, 
I.  99a.  "Yerum  toto  conamine  ille  [Lanfrancus]  t%le  onus  devitabat 
Bubire,  humiliter  magis  cupiens  subesse  quam  pneesse.  Nam  abbatiam 
Cadomensem,  quam  invitus  susoeperat,  libenter  dimississet,  si  extra  anmue 
liesionem  gravem  fiicere  valuisset."  William  of  Jumi^^  mentions  the 
appointment  of  John  without  mentioning  the  offer  to  Lanfieano. 
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CHAP.  rvn.  doubtless  given  in  good  faith ;    but  we  may  feel  sure 
that   the   ducal    confirmation   was    given    only    on    the 
understanding    that   the    Primacy  of   Rouen  would    be 
declined  by  the  man  who  was  already  designed  for  the 
John,         Primacy    of   Canterbury.       On    Lanfranc's    refusal,   the 
Avn^hes  Bishop    of   Avrauchcs^   his   favourite  and  doubtless  the 
^o^io^7»  favourite  of  William,  obtained  the  metropolitan  see.     John 
bkhopof    was  a  remote  kinsman  of  the  ducal  house,  being  a  son 
1069-1079.  of  that  Rudolf  of  Ivry  who  won  for  himself  so  unenviable 
a  fiune  in  the  early  days  of  Richard  the  Oood.^     He  was 
HiB  thus  a  man  of  a  past  generation,  a  cousin  of  the  grand- 

®**°        father  of  the  reigning  Duke.     An  elder  brother,  Hugh, 
had  held  the  see  of  Bayeux  for  forty  years  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  Odo,  and  had  proved  himself  a  troublesome 
kinsman  and  subject  to   William's  father  Robert.^      In 
these  two  Prelates  the  male  line  of  Asperleng  and  Sprota 
came  to  an  end,  but  the  stock  was  continued  in  females. 
Hugh  of  Montfort,  who  now  held  the  command  at  Dover, 
was   married  to   a  niece   of  the  new  Primate,^  and  the 
more  famous   William   Fitz-Osbern  was  the   son  of  his 
sister.'*     Archbishop  John  was  a  rigid  asserter  of  eccle- 
Lanfrano    siastical   discipline.      In   order    to   put  his    appointment 
Rome  to     beyond  all  cavil,  an  embassy  was  at  once  despatched  to 
paUhmi^for  ^^®  ^  obtain  the  pallium  for  the  new  Primate,  a  step 
John.         which  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  at  once  praiseworthy 

>  Old.  Vit  507  C  ;  WOl.  Gem.  vii.  38.  The  latter  writer  goes  on  to  give 
the  whole  history  and  pedigree  of  Rudolf  and  his  desoendants,  including 
his  kUling  a  bear  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless.  The  tale  is  trans- 
lated by  Benolt  (38071  et  seqq).  On  Rudolf's  suppression  of  the  peasant 
revolt,  see  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  518.  Hugh  must  surely  have  been  very  much  older  than 
John.  His  episcopate  and  that  of  Odo  fill  up  between  them  the  almost  un- 
paralleled space  of  eighty-eight  years,  a  speaking  conmient  on  the  way  in 
which,  before  William's  reibnns,  preferments  of  this  kind  were  given  to 
mere  boys.  See  voL  ii.  pp.  209,  an.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  John 
in  a  man  of  his  generation  is  itself  remarkable.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  an. 

»  Will.  Gem.  vii.  38.  ♦  See  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
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and  mmBual.      But  when  we  read  that  the  messenger  chap.  xyu. 

employed  on  this  errand  was  no  other  than  the  Abbot 

of  Saint  Stephen's,  and  that  he  went  at  the  Duke^s  special 

bidding,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Lanfranc  was 

Bent   to    act  as  the    mouth-piece    of   William    towards 

Alexander  and  Hildebrand  on  other  matters  besides  the 

grant  of  the  pallium  to  the  new  Archbishop  of  Bouen.^ 

The  pallium  was  of  course   sent  without  difficulty,  and 

Primate  John  ruled  for  ten  years  with  great   strictness 

and   holy   indignation    against   offenders    of   all   kinds.' 

His  zeal  was  that  of  another  Phinehas,  and  it  was  specially  John's  xeftl 

displayed  against  the  married  clergy.     In  one  synod  which  ^J^^*  * 

he  held  on  this  matter,  the  party  of  laxity  had  the  upper  cle^^y- 

hand,  and  the   zealous  Primate   was   driven  out  of  the 

church  amidst  a  volley  of  stones,  crying  aloud  as  he  went 

that  the  heathen  had  come  into  Ood's  inheritance.^     It 

could  hardly  have  been  in  the  same  cause  that  the  monks 

of   Saint   Ouen's   set   upon   him   with   force  and    arms 


^  Orderic  (507  G)  bajb,  *'  "Potto  at  canonice  fieret  ista  conjugatio, 
Bomam  adiit,  pnedictae  ordinationis  lioentiam  ab  Alexandro  PapA  impe- 
travit :  sacrum  quoqae  pallium,  unde  et  ipd  et  toti  Normannue  glorian- 
dum  erat,  cum  licentU  deportavit"  This  becomes  dear  in  the  Life  of 
Lanfranc  (i.  29a) ;  "  Quod  Bex  advertens  providit  subrogare  Johaonem 
quern  Abricatennum  constituerat  Pontificem ;  sed  ut  hoc  canonice  fieret, 
Hcentiam  petendi  grati&  Romam  direzit  eimidem  Abbatem  Cadomensem 
Lanfrancum ;  qui  onus  hujusce  legationis  alacriter  perferens  Hcut  ecdesUs 
a^nebat  ease  canauttum  a  Pap&  Alexandro  impetravit;  sacrum  quoque 
paQium,  cum  lioentiA  hujus  promotionis  deportavit ;  unde  et  ipsi  toti  Neu- 
8tri«  gaudium  fuit."  The  words  in  Italics  may  cover  a  great  deal.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Malger  had  held  the  Archbishoprick  without 
the  pallium.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 

The  journey  seems  to  fill  up  the  space  between  1067  and  1069,  from 
which  the  years  of  John  as  Archbishop  are  reckoned. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  507  C.  "  Hie  ardore  virtutum  in  verbis  et  operibus  multi- 
pliciter  fervebat,  nimioque  zelo  in  vitia  ut  Phinees  saeviebat.** 

*  lb.  *'  Multum  contra  impudicos  presbyteros  pro  auferendis  pellidbna 
laboravit;  a  quibus,  dum  in  synodo  concubinas  eis  sub  anathemate  pro- 
hiberet,  lapidibus  percussus  aufugit,  fiigiensque  de  ecclesiA,  '  Deus, 
venerunt  gentes  in  hsereditatem  tuam,'  fortiter  clamavit." 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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oHAP.  xvn.  when  he  was  sayiDg  mass  on  the  day  of  their  patron.^ 

But  the  Primate  was,  to  say  the  least,  unlucky  who  thuB 

contrived  to  set  both  regulars  and  seculars  against  him. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Avranches  by  an  Italian 

named   Michael,   whose    learniug  and  piety  are   highly 

Midiael,     spoken  of.^      Here  we    have  another    instance    of   the 

Avnmches  discerning  patronage  which  William  was  ready  to  extend 

1067- 1087.  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  to  worthy  men  of  any  speech 

or  any  country  except  the  proscribed  natives  of  England.^ 

Flourish-  These  ecclesiastical  cares  and  other  peaceful  duties  occu- 
ditionof  pied  William  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn, 
ormandy.  jformandy  is,  as  usual,  described — and  probably  described 
with  truth — as  rejoicing  and  flourishing  in  the  presence 
of  its  sovereign.  The  peace  and  order  which  the  watchful 
eye  of  William  established  throughout  his  Duchy  are  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms.^     From  works  of  this  kind,  so 

^  Chron.  S.  Steph.  Cad.  1073  (Duchbsne,  10T7  D).  *'  Invaserunt  mooaohi 
Sancti  Audoeni  Jobazmem  Bothomagensem  Archiepisoopum,  miasam  cele- 
brantem  in  festivitate  ejusdem  sancti,  cum  armatA  manu  virorum.  Unde 
judicatum  est  in  concilio  in  eftdem  civitate  congregate,  pnesidente  Rege 
Anglorum  Willehno,  monacbos  bujus  criminis  reos  per  abbatias  carceribiis 
retnidi  ad  placitum  Arcbiepiscopi/* 

'  Ord.  Vit.  507  D.  **  Michael,  natione  Italicus,  eruditione  literarum 
imbutus,  studio  religionis  venerandus/' 

'  WiU.  Malms.  Gest.  Reg.  iii.  240.  *'  In  locum  illorum  qui  morerentnr, 
cujuscumqne  gentia  industriam,  prater  Angligenam,  imposuit.  Exigebat 
hoc,  ni  fallor,  indurata  in  Begem  pervicada ;  quum  sint  Normanni  .  .  in 
conviventes  advenas  natural!  benignitate  prodives." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  509  B.  "  Willelmus  Bex,  dum  moraretur  in  Normanni^,  tran- 
quillitati  ejus  in  longum  prospiciebat  sollicitudine  maximft.  Justas  leges 
et  recta  judicia  ex  consultu  sapientum  [mid  minra  witena  ge]>eahte]  divi- 
tibus  et  pauperibus  seque  sanxit,  optimosque  judioes  et  rectores  per  pro- 
vincias  Neustrias  constituit.  .  .  .  Omnibus  tam  advenis  quam  indigenis 
pacem  in  totA  terrft  suA  pneconis  voce  propalavit,  et  super  iures  ac  seditiosos 
patrisque  quietis  contemptores  graves  justasque  ultioues  rigide  promul- 
gavit."  Of.  vol.  ii.  pp.  165,  17a.  William  of  Poitiers  (156)  also  waxes 
eloquent  on  the  same  subject,  but,  oddly  enough,  he  is  driven  to  employ 
exactly  the  same  words  which  he  had  already  used  more  appropriately 
when  describing  the  good  discipline  of  William's  army  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  386. 
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worthy  of  the  higher  parts  of  his  nature,  he  was  presently  chap.  xyn. 
called  away  to  occupations  of  quite  another  kind.     While  Imp«r- 
William  was  bnsied  with  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  at  Caen  of  the 
and  Jnmieges,  while  he  was  displaying  in  Normandy  the  ^^^®J  ^^ 
gifts  of  the  wise  lawgiver  and  the  firm  administrator^ 
events  were  happening  in  England  which  showed,  what 
he  at  least  doubtless  knew  well  enough,  that  his  work 
in  his  island  realm,  instead  of  being  ended,  was  hardly 
b^fun.     It  now  became  plain  that^  after  the  victory  at 
Senlac,  the  homage  at  Berkhampstead^  the  coronation  at 
Westminster^  the  kingship  of  William  was  still  hardly 
more  than  a  name^  and  the  Conquest  of  England  was 
still  a  thing  of  the  future. 


1i% 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  CONqUEST  OP  WESTERN  AND  NORTHERN   ENGLAND.' 
March  1067— April  1070. 


William'8     UmTE  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our  history  in  which 

T  T     it  is  of  special  moment  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 

nature  of  William's  position  as  I  have  already  set  it  forth. 

William  had  taken  seizin  of  his  Kingdom  on  the  shore 

^  In  the  course  of  this  Chapter  we  lose  the  help  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
whose  work,  as  we  have  it,  saddenly  breaks  off  soon  after  Williain*8  return 
to  England.  He  seems  however  to  have  brought  his  story  to  a  good  epic 
finish  at  the  point  when  William's  power  was  really  established  throughout 
the  country  (see  Ord.  Vit.  52 1  C).  The  substance  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
work  is  preserved  to  us  by  Orderic,  whose  own  value  also  is  constantly 
increasing.  As  the  affiilrs  of  Northumberland  are  now  of  great  moment, 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  important  insertions  in  the  text  of 
Florence  which  have  been  hitherto  attributed  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  but 
which  have  been  lately  subjected  to  a  searching  examination  by  a  most 
competent  Northumbrian  critic,  with  whose  writings  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  become  sooner  acquainted.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hinde,  in  his  History  of  North- 
humberland— a  book  which  is  a  model  of  what  local  histories  should  be, 
but  what  they  vexy  seldom  are — and  again  in  his  Preface  to  the  edition  of 
Simeon  of  Durham  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  argues  that  these 
insertions  are  not  the  work  of  Simeon,  but  of  some  unknown  monk  of 
Hexham,  writing  after  the  Scottish  inroad  in  the  time  of  David.  The 
chief  argument  is  the  occasional  contradictions,  real  or  apparent,  between 
these  insertions  and  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  printed  in  the 
Decern  8criptore$,  which  Mr.  Hinde  strongly  maintains  to  be  the  work  of 
Simeon,  in  opposition  to  the  view  which  has  assigned  it  to  Tui^ot.  I  con- 
fess that,  whether  the  author  be  Simeon  or  any  one  else,  and  whether  he 
wrote  at  Durham  or  at  Hexham,  I  set  great  store  by  a  work  which  in  any 
case  is  Florence  adapted  to  Northern  readers  by  the  insertions  of  a  Northern 
writer.  And  it  adds  something  in  my  mind  that  the  work  was  approved 
by  so  judidouB  a  later  compiler  as  Roger  of  Howden.     I  shall  therefore. 
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of  Pevensey;*   he  had  been  solemnlj  inyested  with  the  oHAP.zyiii. 
kingly  office  before   the  altar  at  Westminster;   he  had 
appeared  as  King  and  Conqueror  before  the  eyes  of  his 
native  subjects ;  he  had  actual  possession  of  many  shires 
of  England^  and  he  held  in  his  power  such  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  rest  of  the  land  as  seemed  likely  to  en- 
danger his  dominion.     He  had  now  to  establish  his  power  A  large 
over  those  parts  of  England  where  he  was  King  only  so  STu^d 
far  as  that  no  one  else  was  King.     And  it  was  by  the"**^*^^^ 

°  "^  oonquered. 

sword  that  his  power  was  established.  It  was  now,  for 
more  than  half  England,  that  the  Conquest  really  began. 
And  it  was  now  that  William  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  great 
victory  and  of  his  coronation.  No  rival  King  or  leader 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  Kingdom  appeared  against 
him.  The  land  was  therefore  conquered  piecemeal,  and 
William  was  enabled  to  use  the  force  of  one  district  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  another.  And^  as  the  King, 
he  had  the  great  moral  advantage  of  being  able  to  brand 
all  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  his  power  as  rebellion 
against  a  power  already  lawfully  established. 

It  is  a  natural  question  to  ask  why,  when  William  must  William's 
have  seen  that  his  hold  over  England  was  so  imperfect,  ^tives^ 
he  should  have  left  the  country  so  long  without  the  re-  ^"^  ^^^^ 
straint  of  his  own  presence.     He  did  not  even  come  back 
at  the  first  hearing  of  news  which  seemed  to  make  his 
presence  specially  needful.     In  such  a  mind  as  William's 
we  may  be  sure  that  many  motives  joined  together.     It  Necessity 
was  due  to  his  own  native  Duchy,  which  had  served  him  ^p  ^^^^ 
so  loyally  in  his  great  undertaking,  to  show  himself  once  Popularity 
more  among  his  own  people,  and  to  thank  and  reward  both  mandy. 
his  earthly  and  his  heavenly  helpers.     Moreover^  as  the 

withcnt  deciding  the  question  of  authonhip,  quote  the  enlarged  Florence 
as  Simeon,  referring  to  Mr.  Hinde's  own  edition.  But  I  shall  of  course 
weigh  the  evidence  for  each  of  the  statements  which  Mr.  Hinde  calls  in 
question.  *  See  toI.  iii.  p.  405. 
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cHAPJLvm.  ruler  of  two  states,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dwell 
exclusively  in  either,  and  it  was  doubtless  good  policy 
to  visit  Normandy  at  this  particular  moment.     His  popu- 
larity in  his  native  Duchy  must  now  have  been  at  its 
very  highest,  but  anything  which  could  be  construed  as 
neglect  of  his  own  land  and  people  might  have  caused 
that  popularity  to  cool  as  it  had  warmed.     The  visit  to 
Normandy^  the  Easter-Feast  at  F&^mp,  the  ceremonies 
at  Jumidges  and  on  the  Dive,  were  all  signs  that  the 
King  of  the  English  was  not  puffed  up  by  his  new  great- 
ness, but  that  he  was  still  the  Duke  of  the  Normans^ 
loving  his  own  land,  labouring  for  its  wel&re,  showing 
His  ab-      honour  to  its  holy  men  and  its  holy  places.    And  as  his 
England     presence  in  Normandy  was  certainly  politic,  his  absence 
a^Bim^of    ^°^  England  may  have  been  politic  also.     It  was  doubt- 
confidenoe  less  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  confidence  in  his  new 

in  the  .  /»  . 

English,  subjects.  King  WilUam^  a  righteous  and  merciful  King, 
had  dealt  in  all  gentleness  and  tenderness  with  a  people 
of  whom  well  nigh  every  man  was  entangled  in  the  guilt 
of  treason.  He  had  shown  favour  and  honour  to  all  who 
had  not  personally  sinned  against  him;  the  noblest  men 
of  England  had  been  chosen  as  his  companions  in  his 
voyage,  and  they  were  now  the  objects  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  his  subjects  beyond  the  sea.  A  Conqueror 
who  had  shed  no  blood  except  in  battle,^  who  had  seized  no 
man's  lands  or  goods  save  with  every  legal  formality,  might 
affect  to  trust  himself  to  the  good  will  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  might  profess  to  deem  that  his  actual  presence  was  not 
Expedi-  needed  to  secure  their  obedience.  In  his  own  heart  he 
twting  ^^7  ^^^  hsLve  been  sorry  to  put  their  obedience  to  the  test, 
^°^^"^  to  see  what  his  chances  really  were  of  retaining  the  part 
of  the  land  which  he  had  already  won,  and  of  winning 

'  Unless  we  except  the  probable  exeontions  at  Ronmey  (see  roL  iii.  p. 
534),  and  these  were,  after  all,  a  militaiy  operation  while  the  war  still 
lasted.   Kirig  William  had  certainly  not  pnt  any  man  to  death. 
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the  rest  to  a  more  than  nominal  subjection.    T\nB  policy  oHAFaviii. 

enabled   him   directly  to    prove    the   disposition  of  the 

I>eople  at  large.     The  shires  which  had  submitted  were 

free  from  the  terror  of  his  own  presence,  and  the  presence 

in  his  train  of  the  Earls  of  northern  and  central  England 

left  the  still  independent  districts  to  their  own  devices. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  William  purposely 

put  England  into  the  hands  of  oppressive  lieutenants^ 

in  order  that  the  people  might  be  goaded  into  revolt. 

But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  wished  to  bring 

matters  to  an  issue  and  to  learn  what  the  temper  of  the 

nation  really  was.     It  is  possible  that  he  was  not  sorry 

when  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was 

put  an  end  to  by  the  act  of  others^  when  he  found  that, 

if  he  meant  to  be  King  at  all,  he  must  go  on  with  the 

work  of  conquest.    The  same  kind  of  feeling  may  have  BeaBonsfor 

led  him  not  to  hurry  back  at  once  on  the  first  news  of  j^*^*^ 

disaffection.     Haste  would  have  implied  fear.     It  would 

rather  suit  his  purpose  to  deal  with  the  isolated  movements 

which  took  place  during  his  absence  as  trifles  which  his 

lieutenants  could  easily  put  down,  even  if  they  were  not 

put  down  by  the  loyal  English  theipselves.     It  was  only  William 

when  he  found  that  the  disaffected  were  intriguing  for^^^^^^"*^ 

foreign  help,  that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  having  to  prospect 

struggle  for  his  Crown   against  Swend  of  Denmark  orinvaBion. 

some  other  foreign  King,  that  William  thought  that  the 

time  was  come  to  return  to  England  with  all  speed. 

§  1.  Tke  Administration  of  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Odem. 
March — December^  1067. 

The  new  Earls  of  Kent   and  Hereford,   Bishop  Odo  Joint  00m- 
of  Bayeux  and  William  Mtz-Osbem,  had  been  left,  as  we  odoaml 
have  seen,  in  a  joint  general  command  in  England.     The  ^^^ 
Bishop  was  charged  with  the  special  care  of  the  South,  the  Oabem. 
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0HAP.XVU1. 


Norman 
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ministra- 
tion. 


Opposite 
picture 
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and  by 
Orderio. 


region  which  was  most  thoroughly  subdaed^  while  the 
Seneschal  had  to  keep  watch  against  movements  &om 
Northumberland  and  the  still  unsubdued  parts  of  Mercia.^ 
Of  the  character  of  their  administration  the  Norman  pane- 
gyrist of  William  gives  a  glowing  picture.  They  were 
models  of  loyalty  towards  their  master^  of  harmony  towards 
one  another,  and  of  just  government  towards  those  over 
whom  they  were  set.  Their  example  in  all  these  respects 
was  carefully  followed  by  the  subordinate  commanders  of 
the  castles^  whose  building,  in  conformity  with  William's 
parting  orders,*  they  were  diligently  pressing  on.^  The 
native  Chronicler  has  another  tale  to  tell.  From  him 
we  learn  how  Odo  Bishop  and  William  Earl  stayed  in 
the  land,  and  wrought  castles  wide  among  the  people, 
and  oppressed  the  poor  folk,  and  how  evil  grew  ever  after.^ 
Here  is  another  speaking  witness  to  the  horror  with  which 
our  fathers  looked  on  the  fortresses,  the  special  badges  of 
foreign  rule,  which  were  &st  rising  among  them.  And  I 
think  that  we  may  see  that  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  rule  of  William  himself  and  the  rule  of  his  oppres- 
sive lieutenants.  At  all  events,  the  record,  or  rather  the 
wail,  of  the  native  writer  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
elaborate  picture  drawn  by  our  one  authority  who  is 
English,  French,  and  Norman  all  at  once.     And  in  his 


*  See  above,  p.  ya.  •  See  above,  p.  73. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  157.  "Mutuo  sese,  Begem  seqnaliter,  diligebant;  affectu 
ardebant  pari  ad  oontinendam  in  pace  gentem  Christianain ;  consilio  alter 
aiterius  aBquanimiter  assentiebantnr.  .^uitate  ntebantur  maxim&,  nti  Rex 
prsemonnerat,  qQ&  homines  efferi  et  inimici  corrigerentar  et  beuevoli  fierent. 
Item  preefecti  minores,  ubi  quisque  in  munitionibus  locatos  fiierat,  strenue 
cnrabat." 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  Oda  Biscop  and  WyUelm  Eorl  belifen  her 
aefter  [after  King  William's  departure  for  Normandy],  and  worhion  ocOLdas 
wide  geond  Jxu  ^eode,  and  earm  folc  awencte,  and  &  eyiStSaxi  hit  yflade  swit$e. 
Wuiffo  god  se  ende  |>onne  Qod  wylle."  The  words  in  Italics  are  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Peterborough  writer's  description  of  William  himself; 
*'  Castelas  he  let  wyrcean  and  earme  men  swi0e  swenoean."  See  yoL  ii. 
pp.  138,  19a. 
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version  also  the  distinction  between  William  and  his  un- joHAP.xvin. 
worthy  representatives  is  plainly  drawn.    The  two  haughty  Oppressive 
chiefs  whom  he  had  left  in  command  despised  his  orders,  ment  of 
and  ]aid  every  kind  of  oppression  on  the  people.     The^^Jj^ 
English  were  insulted  by  the  pride  of  the  Normans.    Their  ^*«- 
property  and  the  honour  of  their  women  lay  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  followers  of  the  two  viceroys,  and  no  redress 
could  be  had  from  Earl  or  Bishop  for  any  wrong  that  an 
Englishman  suffered;   if  an  injured  man  dared  to  bring 
a  complaint  before  them^  he  was  driven  from  the  judge- 
ment-seat with  scorn.  1      We  must  remember  that  the 
excesses  here  complained  of  were  not  the  momentary  ex- 
cesses of  soldiers  whose  blood  is  roused  by  the  excitement 
of  a  battle  or  a  storm.     The  land  was  now,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, at  peace,  and  the  oppression  here  described  is  the 
wearing,  grinding,  daily  oppression  of  unrighteous  rulers 
in  time  of  peace.    And  the  evils  spoken  of  were  just  the  Amount 
evils  which  it  was  William's  own  great  object,  both  inning's 
Normandy  and  in  England,  to  put  down.      Wherever  ^^"^ "?" 
his  personal  authority  was  peaceably  established,  he  had  bility. 
no  mercy  for  the  robber  or  the  ravisher.*    We  may  fully 
acquit  William  of  any  personal  share  in  the  evil  deeds 

^  Ord.  Vit.  507  D.  "  laterea  Normannioo  fiistu  Angli  opprimuntur,  et 
prsBffldibuB  superbis,  qui  Begis  monitus  spernebant,  admodum  injuria- 
bantur.  ....  Odo  nimirum  Episcopus  et  Guilielmua  Osberni  filius  nimiA 
oervicositate  tumebant,  et  clamores  Anglorum  rationabiliter  aadire,  eisque 
equitatis  lance  snfihigari  despiciebant.  Nam  armigeros  suos  immodicas 
prtedas  et  incestos  raptus  fiwdentes  vi  tnebantur,  et  super  eos  qui  contu- 
meliis  afiEbcti  querimonias  agebant,  magis  debacchabantur."  This  aooount 
of  Orderic  is  very  remarkable,  because  in  this  part  of  his  work  he  is,  in 
his  main  facts,  following  William  of  Poitiers.  But  he  here  deliberately 
leaves  out  William's  panegyric  on  the  two  Earls  and  puts  this  widely 
different  description  of  them  instead.  The  passage  has  the  same  kind  of 
value  as  the  controveraial  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  607;  iii. 
p.  578),  or  as  the  places  where  Matthew  Paris,  following  the  narrative  of 
Roger  of  Wendover,  changes  the  political  colouring. 

'  See  the  &mous  character  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1087,  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  17a. 
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cHAF.xyni.  of  Odo  and  his  fellow- viceroy ;  his  share  in  the  blame 
is  that  of  not  seeing  how  utterly  unfit  his  brother  and 
his  dearest  friend  were  for  the  trust  which  he  placed  in 
them.  Yet  perhaps  no  fitter  deputies  could  be  fotmd. 
As  throughout  the  whole  story,  wrong  was  its  own 
punishment.  The  original  sin  of  an  unjust  enterprise 
drove  William  against  his  will  to  become  a  tyrant  and 
a  favourer  of  lesser  tyrants.  Deeds  were  done  under 
the  shadow  of  his  name  which  we  may  be  sure  that  in 

TVranny     his  own  heart  he  abhorred.     For  the  lesser  commanders, 

of  the 

lesser  com-  each  safe  in  his  own  castle^  faithfully  followed  the  example 
man  era.  ^£  ^j^^  ^^^  great  viceroys,  and  ground  down  Englishmen 
of  every  degree  both  with  illegal  exactions  and  with  insults 
which  were  probably  more  bitter  than  any  injury.^  While 
the  new  King's  authority  was  wielded  by  men  like  these, 
any  feelings  which  may  have  still  lingered  on  from  the 
momentary  and  factitious  popularity  which  had  greeted 
the  day  of  William's  crowning  died  utterly  away. 

Firat  oat-       But  the  first  appeal  to  arms  in  England  during  WiUiam's 

3gjjj^       absence  was  not  provoked  by  any  oppression  on  the  part  of 

N°rth* ^  ^  Norman  lieutenants.     It  happened  in  a  district  which 

berland.      was  far  withdrawn  from  William's  practical  authority^  and 

though  his  name  was  used  by  one  party,  the  struggle  wxm 

really  a  local  struggle  between  Englishman  and  Englishman. 

Copsige,  the  newly  appointed  Earl  of  Bemicia  or  Northern 

Northumberland,  must  have  set  forth  to  take  possession  of 

his  Earldom  about  the  time  that  William  was  setting  forth 

for  Normandy.^    What  kind  of  force  he  headed  we  are  not 

told,  but  it  must  have  been  a  force  of  his  own  partizans, 

personal  or  local.    Everything  g^es  against  the  notion  that 

any  Norman  troops  could  have  made  their  way  into  the 

extreme  North  of  England  so  early  in  William's  reign. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  507  D.  "Prsefecti  minores,  qui  munitiones  custodiebant, 
nobiles  et  mediocres  indigenas  iojustis  exactionibaB  multisqne  contumeliiB 
aggravabant."  •  See  above,  p.  76. 
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But,  however  Copsige  found  the  means,  it  was  only  by  0HAP.rvm. 
force  that  he  was  able  to  dispossess  the  reigning  Earl 
Oswulf.^    The  son  of  the  old  Earls  had  to  lurk  in  woods 
and  mountains  till  his  day  of  vengeance  came.     He  soon 
gathered  together  a  band  of  outlaws,'  and  it  presently 
became  plain  that  popular  feeling  was  on  his  side.     Five  ^P^ 
weeks  after  William^s  grant,^  a  much  shorter  time  there-  OswulZ 
fore  after  Copsige  could  have  actually  appeared  north  of  JJ^  "• 
the  Tyne,  the  new  Earl  was  feasting  in  a  place  called 
Newburn.    Then  followed  a  scene  to  which  we  find  several 
parallels  in    Northumbrian    history.      The   partizans  of 
Oswulf  beset  the  house  where  Copsige  was ;  he  contrived 
to  slip  out  secretly  and  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
church.     But  his  lurking-place  was   soon  betrayed;   the 
church  was  set  on  fire ;   the  Earl,  to   escape  the  flames, 
tried  to  make  his  way  out  by  the  door,  and  was  cut  down 
on  the  threshold  by  the  hands  of  Oswulf  himself.^    The 
victor  in  this  struggle,  a  scuffle  rather  than  a  battle, 
again  took  possession  of  the  Earldom,  and  held  it  for  a 
few  months. 

By  the  Norman  writers  Copsige,  or,  as  they  call  him,  Norman 
Coxo  *,  is  held  up  to  honour  as  the  martyr  of  his  loyalty  to  copsige!* 
the  Norman  King,  and  they  are  not  sparing  of  the  praises 
which,   according  to  their  views,  were  due  to    the  one 
Englishman  whom  William  found  thoroughly  feithftil.^   In 


^  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Reg.  107a,  p.  91,  ed.  Hinde.  "PuIbub  a  Gopsio  de 
comitata  OsulfuB." 

'  lb.  "  OsulfiiB  in  fiune  6t  egeatate  silviB  latitans  et  montibuB,  tandem 
ooUectJB  qnoB  eadem  neoeasitaB  oompulerat  sociiB,  Copsium  in  Nyweburne 
oonyivantem  oondudit.** 

'  lb.  92.  "Qnintft  hebdomadft  oommiBsi  sibi  comitate  iiii.  Idas 
Martu." 

*  lb.  **  Qui  [CopeiuB]  inter  tomultoantes  turbas  lapaue  dum  lateret  in 
ecclesii  prodituB,  incendio  eccleaieB  oompellitur  UBqae  ad  oetium  procedere, 
obi  in  ipso  oetio  manibus  Osnlfi  detnmcatur."  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

*  Will.  Pict.  158.  "Sed  ubi  mentem  firmiter  in  tenore  boni  fixam 
taliier  dimovere  neqneunt,  comprovinoialeB  ad  invidiam  concitavere,  qu%m 
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oHAP.xTui.  English  ears,  whether  then  or  now,  such  praise  might  perhaps 
Copsige*B  sound  like  a  charge  of  the  deepest  treason.  What  Copsige 
poliOT.  *  seems  to  have  done  was  to  use  the  name  of  the  Norman 
King  as  a  means  to  carry  out  a  personal  scheme,  most 
like  to  cany  out  a  Northumbrian  deadly  feud.  His  act 
was  an  attempted  betrayal  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  an  invader  who  had  as  yet  not  ventured  to  assert  his 
claims  in  any  practical  form.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
Northumbrian  feeling  was  aroused  against  him^  and  that 
his  enterprise  had  only  a  momentary  success.  The  day 
when  William  was  really  to  subdue  the  most  northern  shire 
of  England  was  still  far  distant. 

Dificontent     These  Northumbrian  disturbances  had  little  effect  on  the 
Md      ^    general  march  of  the  events^  and  they  had  no  immediate 
F-te^*™      connexion  with  the  outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  England 
Osbem.      which  were  caused  by  the  oppressions  of  Odo  and  William 
Fitz-Osbem.     Of  the  general  discontent  at  their  adminis- 
tration, and  of  the  outbreaks  to  which  that  discontent  gave 
rise,  we  have  accounts  which  enter  a  good  deal  into  detail, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  order  of  events.    But  the 
general  indignation  of  the  people,  and  their  readiness  to 
seek  for  foreign  help  in  any  quarter,  are  plainly  shown  on 
Outbreaks  all  sides.    And  it  is  plain  also  that  the  two  most  formidable 
fordflldre     Outbreaks  took  place  in  the  districts  immediately  subject  to 
and  Kent.  ^]^q  f^^  Earls,  in  Herefordshire  and  in  Kent.     Under  the 
p^SwJI*^"  immediate  eye  of  the  two  viceroys  oppression  ought  to  have 
g^^^*^   been  less  flagrant  than  in  other  places ;   but  with  rulers 
tricta.        who  systematically  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
the  oppressed,  it  is  possible  that  the  grievances  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  head-quarters  may  have  been  even  greater 

neoessario  placaret  ab  Bege  deficiendo.  PoBtremo  augeecente  in  dies 
maleyolenti&  ipsorum,  qunm  iUe  populaiiiiin  odia,  omnemque  injniiam 
perpeti,  quam  integritatem  fidei  temerare  mallet,  per  insidias  oppressum 
interfecere.  Ita  eximius  vir  bug  casa  qaod  majestaB  domini  sai  stare 
deberet  asBeruit.*' 
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than  elsewhere.     A  local  commander,  perhaps  of  no  great  ooabxtoi. 
consideration   in   his  own  country,   but   who  found  his 
services  at  Senlac  rewarded  with  an  English  estate  and 
sometimes  with  an  English  wife,  might,  from  the  very 
beginning,  be  more  inclined  to  identify  himself  with  his 
new  country  than  men  of  such  high  place  in  their  own 
land   as  the  Bishop   of  Bayeux   and   the   Seneschal  of 
Normandy.     Kent  and  Herefordshire  were  moreover  the  Foreign 
two  ends  of  William's  real  dominion,  and  they  were  the  ea^^^'^ 
districts  where  foreign  aid  might  most  easily  be  found.  ^^^ 
Kent  lay  open  to  help  from  any  enemies  of  William  who 
might  be  found  beyond  the  sea,  and  on  the  Herefordshire  BeadinesB 
border  the  Welsh  were  always  ready  to  step  in  on  any  ^ebh  to 
pretext  which  promised  a  chance  of  fighting  and  plunder.  ^™^?^*"y 
We  have  seen  that  the  old  allianoe  between  ^Ifgar  and  quarreL 
Gruffydd  had  caused  Eadwine  to  be  accompanied  by  Welsh 
followers  on  his  march  to  Northampton.^    That  alliance 
was  doubtless  still  remembered.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
reigning  princes,  Bleddyn  and  Khiwallon^  had  received 
their  kingship  at  the  hands  of  Harold  and  had  become  his 
men.^    They  had  therefore,  if  they  chose,  a  fair  right  to 
give  themselves  out  as  his  avengers  or  as  assertors  of  the 
rights  of  his  house.    When  English  plunder  was  to  be  had, 
kinsmen  and  followers  both  of  the  Northern  and  of  the 
Southern  Grufl^dd  would  be  ready  to  answer  either  call. 
The  unhappy  thing  was  that,  in  those  times,  a  movement 
for   the  deliverance  of  any  district  too  often  took  the 
form  of  a  general  harrying  of  that  district  by  friends  and 
enemies  alike.     So  it  now  was  in  Herefordshire.    The  land 
had  not  yet  recovered,  it  had  not  fully  recovered  twenty 
years  after,  from  the  wasting  warfare  of  Gnifiydd  the  son 
of  Lly welyn.'   It  was  now  to  be  wasted  again.    The  most 
powerful,  at  any  rate  the  most  enterprising.  Englishman 

^  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  490.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  588. 
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oHAp^vra.  of  those  parts  was  Eadric,  of  whom  we  have  already 
t^twad  *^eard.i  He  held  lands  both  in  the  north  of  Hereford- 
iriHintAinii   ghire  and  in  Shropshire,  and  he  had  refused  all  submission 

his  inde-  ,  .  ,     > 

pendenoa.   to  the   new  King.      Here  then,  right   in  the  teeth  of 
the  new  Earl  of  Hereford^  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  old 
enemies,  Bichard  the  son  of  Scrob  and  his  son  Osbem, 
lay  an  outlying  piece  of  independent  England  which  still 
Vain         needed  to  be  conquered.     None  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Nor^^  Norman  rule  in  the  district  were  slow  to  act  in  such  a  case. 
gubdUie*      ^^  garrisons  of  both  fortresses,  of  Kichard's  Castle  and 
liim.  of  the  castle  of  Hereford,  made  constant  inroads  on  the 

lands  of  the  refractory  Eadric.   The  English  Thegn  and  his 
followers,  and  whoever  else  may  have  joined  him,  stood 
manfully  on  their  defence,  and  every  Norman  incursion  was 
He  leagues  beaten  back  with  loss  on  the  part  of  the  invaders.^   At  last, 
dyn  and     '^^  ^^  month  of  August,  the  English  chief  ventured  on  re- 
fuid  hf^ei  P"^^-    He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  two  Welsh  Kings, 
as  far  as     and  their  combined  forces  entered  the  obedient  ^  districts 
August  15.  of  Herefordshire.     Eadric  seems  to   have  thought  him- 
^^'         self  justified  in  dealing  with  lands  which  had  submitted 
to  the  Normans   as  with  an  enemy's  country.     Bleddyn 
and   Bhiwallon  would  of  course  have  no  scruples.     The 
whole  land  as  far  as  the  Lugg,  the  river  which  flows  by 
Leominster,  was  ravaged,  and  a  vast  booty  was  carried  off 
by  the  combined  English  and  Welsh  forces.*    The  geogra- 
phical limit  thus  g^ven  would  take  in  the  city  of  Hereford 

^  See  above,  pp.  ai,  64. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  1067.  "Cujus  [Edrici]  terrain,  quia  se  dedere  Eegi  de- 
dignabatur,  Herefordenses  casteUaiii  [see  above,  p.  64]  et  Bicbardus  filius 
Scrob,  frequenter  vastaveruot)  et  quotieecumque  super  eum  irruerant,  multos 
e  suis  multibus  et  ecutariU  perdiderunt."  On  *'  scutarii,"  see  Ducange  in 
voc.    The  word  is  the  paient  of  ecuyer  and  esquire. 

"  I  adopt  the  familiar  phrase  of  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second 

*  Flor.  Wig.  u.  8.  "  Idciroo  adscitis  sibi  in  auxilium  Regibus  Walanorum, 
Blethgento  videlicet  et  Rithwalano,  idem  vir  Edricus,  circa  Assumptionem 
S.  Marise,  Herefordensem   provindam   usque  ad   pontem   amnis   Lucge> 

'  devastavit,  iogentemque  prtedam  reduxit/' 
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itself.    The  town  and  its  fortress  were  clearly  not  taken,  chapjcthi. 
but  the  Norman  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  straits.^  Sj^J^?^ 
Eadric  himself  retained  his  independence  for  at  least  two  ^^  ^l 
years  longer.     The  impression  which  he  made  on  the  ^^^^^  ^^ 
Normans  is  shown  by  the  surname  of  the  Wild  or  Savage  mainB  un- 
which  he  bore  among  them.^    Among  the  hills  and  woods  1067-1069. 
of  the  border  land,  Eadric  and  his  British  allies  could 
maintain  themselves  as  easily  against  the  Norman  chivaliy 
as  Grufiydd  had  done  against  the  English  Housecarls,  till 
the  genius  of  Harold  found  out  the  way  to  bring  the  rest- 
less enemy  to  submission.^ 

This  contest  in  Herefordshire  was  strictly  a  local  war.  Di£ferenoe 
It  was  an  attempt,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  the  the  Here- 
part  of  the  invaders  to  subdue  a  district,  however  small,  ^"^^"^ 
which  had  never  submitted  to  William's  authority.     The  ish  oot- 
outbreak  in  Kent,  a  shire  where  William's  authority  was 
fully  established,   was  of   course  strictly  a  revolt.      In 
the  Herefordshire  case,  the  strangers  had  simply  to  be 
kept  out ;  in  the  Kentish  case,  they  had  to  be  driven  out. 
It  may  possibly  be  owing  to  this  difference  that  the  ex- 
ploits of  Eadric  are  recorded  by  the  English  writers  only, 
while  the  movement  in  Kent  is  narrated  at  some  length 
by  our  Norman  informants,  but  is  wholly  passed  by  in 
the  national  Chronicles.     The  attempt  at  deliverance  in 
Kent  was  certainly  planned  with  very  little  regard  to  its 
chance  of  success  and  with  still  less  regard  to  the  national 
honour.  The  Kentishmen  sought  for  foreign  help,  but  they 
sought  it  in  a  very  different  quarter  from  that  in  which  it 
was  sought  by  Eadric.      However  practically  dangerous 
might  be  the  presence  of  Bleddyn  and   Rhiwallon   on 

1  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  And  Eadric  did  and  ]»  Bxyttaa  wurdon  nDsefate, 
and  wunnon  heom  wi'S  Ni  castelmenn  on  Hereforda,  and  fela  hearmas  heom 
dydon." 

*  See  Appendix  I.  '  See  yol.  ii.  p.  473. 
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cHAP.zym.  English  ground,  no  formal  treason  towards  England  was  im- 
plied in  an  alliance  with  Under-kings  of  the  English  Empire 
against  strangers  who  threatened  Briton  and  Englishman 
Tbe  Kent-  alike.  But  the  Kentish  insurgents  sought  for  help  at  the 
help  of  hands  of  a  stranger  who  had  done  greater  despite  to 
Boul*^e^  Englishmen  than  any  other  man  living,  and  for  whose 
rule  it  would  have  been  madness  indeed  to  exchange  the 
rule  of  William.  Oppression  must  indeed  have  reached  its 
height,  men's  minds  must  have  reached  that  state  when 
any  change  seems  as  if  it  must  be  a  change  for  the  better^ 
when  the  men  of  Kent  sent  to  ask  for  the  help  of  Eustace 
of  Boulogne  in  an  attack  on  the  castle  of  Dover.  The 
man  whose  crime  had  been  the  beginning  of  evils,  the  man 
who  had  slaughtered  the  burghers  of  Dover  in  their  streets 
and  in  their  houses/  the  man  whose  one  exploit  in  the 
great  battle  had  been  to  wreak  a  coward's  spite  on  the 
corpse  of  the  dead  Harold,^  was  now  called  on  to  help  to 
rid  Dover  of  its  Norman  lords  and  to  join  in  the  siege  of 
the  fortress  which  Harold  himself  had  reared.  Perhaps,  if 
we  minutely  study  the  story,  we  may  see  signs  that  the 
invitation  was  not  shared  in  by  the  men  of  Dover  itself, 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  men  of  the  shire  in  general  clutched 
Objects  of  eagerly  even  at  so  feeble  a  chance  of  help  as  this.  What 
tion™^  ^^^  object  proposed  by  such  an  invitation  could  be  is  not 
clear ;  it  was  probably  an  act  done  in  the  mere  frenzy  of 
despair,  without  any  rational  reckoning  of  what  was  likely 
to  come  of  it.  We  are  told  that  the  English^  imable  to 
hiive  a  native  ruler,  preferred  one  who  was  at  least  their 
neighbour  and  known  to  them.^  It  is  possible  that  some 
vague  sentimental  feeling  may  have  attached  to  the  son-in- 
law  of -^thelred;*  otherwise  one  would  have  thought  that 


'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  131-133.  '  See  vol.  Hi.  p.  499. 

•  Win.  Pict.  157,    "Si  erat  serviendum  nou  oompatriotse,  noto  aervire 
atque  vioino  satius  putabant." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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what  was  known  of  William  was,  even  now,  better  than  chap.xviii. 
what  was  known  of  Eustace.  Men  could  hardly  have 
dreamed  that  the  Count  of  Boulogne  could  dispossess 
William  of  those  parts  of  England  which  he  had  already 
conquered^  or  that  the  still  unsubdued  districts  could  be 
persuaded  or  compelled  to  receive  him  as  their  King.  They 
could  hardly  have  seriously  thought  that^  if  a  foreign  King 
had  to  be  endured,  they  were  likely  to  find  a  better  King 
in  a  paltry  coward  and  murderer  than  they  already  had  in 
the  great  Conqueror.  Most  likely  the  reckonings  of  the 
men  of  Kent  did  not  go  so  far  afield.  Anything  seemed 
better  than  the  rule  of  Odo  and  Hugh  of  Montfort. 
Eustace  was  at  that  moment  the  enemy  of  William,^  and 
any  enemy  of  William  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  the 
friend  of  England.^    Eustace's  own  views  were  most  likely  Probable 

views  of 

not  much  clearer  than  those  of  his  Kentish  allies.  He  Eustace. 
may,  or  he  may  not,  have  aspired  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Britain ;  but  our  hints  rather  set  him  before  us  as  one  who 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  Norman  power,  and  who 
hoped,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Dover,  to  be  better  able  to  hold  his  powerftd  neighbour 
in  check  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.^  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  views  on  both  sides,  the  men  of  Kent 
patched  up  an  alliance  with  their  bitterest  enemy.'*    It 

^  Will.  Pict  157.  **Regi  eft  tempestate  Eustaduus  Comes  Bolonis 
adTonabatnr,  qui  filium  de  fide  ante  bellum  In  Nonnannift  obsidem  de- 
derat."  Ct  yoL  iiL  p.  748.  I  do  not  kno\r  the  grounds  or  circumstances 
of  this  quarrel  between  Eustace  and  William,  or  of  the  suspicion  in  which 
William  seemingly  held  Eustace  even  before  his  expedition. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  508  B.  **  Olim  cum  eodem  inimicitias  ingentes  habuerant, 
•ed  nunc,  quia  simultates  inter  eum  et  Begem  insuirexerant ....  pacem 
com  illo  fecerunt.** 

'  Will.  Pict.  157.  "  Equidem  fore,  si  firmissimo  loco  hoc  sit  potitus  cum 
porta  marine,  ut  potentia  ejus  latiua  distendatur,  deque  potentiam  Nor- 
mannorum  diminutum  iri.**  These  words  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Eng^h  messengers,  but  they  express  the  reasons  why  Eustace  should 
accept  the  invitation,  not  why  the  English  should  send  it. 

*  lb,  **  Quia  Konnannoe  odere,  cum  Eustachio,  pridem  sibi  inimicissimo, 
oonoordavere."  See  Qrderic  in  the  passage  last  quoted. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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oHAF^xvin.  was  agreed  that  the  Count  of  Boulogrie  Bhould  sail  across 
^tZ^  ^""^  with  a  fleet  and  with  a  fitting  land  force,  and  that  the 


ver  into  Kcntishmen  should  be  ready  to  do  their  best  to  make  him 
nig  haiidB. 

master  of  the  castle  of  Dover.^ 

Plan  of  the  However  unwise  the  scheme  of  Eustace  and  the  Kentish- 
men  may  seem  in  a  wider  aspect  of  things,  the  actual 
attack  on  the  castle  seems,  as  a  military  enterprise,  to 

Absence  of  have  been  skilMly  planned.    Advantage  was  taken  of 

Hi^h.  ^  ^^^  when  Bishop  Odo,  Viceroy  and  Earl,  and  Hugh 
of  Montfort,  the  immediate  commander  of  the  castle,  were 
both  of  them  absent.  They  had  gone  beyond  the  Thames 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  forces.'  This  movement 
clearly  shows  that  something  was  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  England  of  which  we  should  gladly  learn  more. 
It  can  hardly  be  that  the  forces  which  were  meant  to 
keep  down  the  men  of  Kent  were  called  away  for  the 
defence  of  Hereford  against  Eadric.  While  Dover  was 
thus  comparatively  defenceless.  Count  Eustace  was  warned 

Eustace  that  the  proper  moment  was  come.  He  at  once  embarked 
'^'"^^^  in  the  fleet  which  he  had  made  ready  for  the  purpose,  and 
crossed  in  the  night  with  a  band  of  picked  knights. 
Horses,  which  could  be  of  little  use  in  attacking  the 
castle  on  the  cliff,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  which  the 
Count's  own  horse  was  one,  left  behind.^    The  state  of 

>  wm.  Fiot.  157.  "PecBuadent  hi  mazime  qui  Cantiam  inhabitant,  uti 
oaatrum  Doveram  invadat,  ipsis  utens  adjntoribus."  OnL  Vit.  508  B. 
*'Multimodi8  Normannorum  oppressionibus  Angli  ad  rebellionem  lacessiti, 
Boloniam  legatos  miserunt,  et  Eustachio  Comiti,  ut  cum  dasse  diligenter 
militibus  et  annis  instructs  ad  suscipiendam  Doveram  acoelezaret,  man- 
daverunt.  .  . .  Munitionem  Dovene  contra  Begem  illi  tradere  conatl  sunt." 
Orderio's  account  is  founded  on  that  of  William  of  Poitiers,  whose  words  he 
largely  copies ;  but  he  also  brings  in  matter  of  his  own,  and  he  gives  quite 
a  different  turn  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Eustace. 

*  Will.  Pict.  157.  "Aocidit  ut  occasio  temporis  eventum  rei  qnam 
affectabant  promitteret.  Abierant  ultra  flumen  Tamisim  primi  munitionis 
custodee,  Prsssul  Baiocensis  atque  Hugo  de  Monteforti,  militum  parte 
majori  secum  ductA.''    So  Orderic,  508  C,  in  nearly  the  same  words. 

'  WilL  Pict  157.  "  EustachiuB  itaqne,  accepto  nuntio  Anglorum  ["  Can- 
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readinesB  in  whidk  Eustace  kept  himself,  and  the  energy  ohap.zviil 
shown  in  his  passage,  should  be  noted.    And  it  is  impor- 
tant also  to  notice  that,  in  his  general  plan  at  least,  he 
seems  to  have  risen  above  that  superstitious  trust  in  horses 
in  all  times  and  places  which  distinguished  the  French 
and  Norman  knights  of  those  days.^    It  is  even  possible 
that  his  former  esqperience  in  Dover  itself  may  have  taught 
him  a  lesson  on  this  head.    What  we  hear  of  Eustace  now.  Union  of 
just  like  what  we  hear  of  him  at  Seulac,^  suggests  the  idea  cowardice 
of  a  man  who  well  understood  the  science  of  war,®  but  who,  ™  B«***«»« 
like  his  stepson  Balph,'^  was  lacking  in  personal  courage. 
He  landed,  and  found  a  large  English  force  gathered  Eustace 
together  to  join  him,  the  Kentishmen  being  the  most  BngUA 
forward  of  all.    Within  two  days,  if  the  siege  should  last  ^^^ 
so  long,  still  larger  reinforcements  were  looked  for  from 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country.^    It  was  however 
judged  better  to  begfin  the  attack  at  once;  the  two  days 
which  might  bring  together  a  larger  English  force  might 
also  bring  back  Odo  and  Hugh  with  their  following.    At 
day-break  accordingly  the  attack  was  made.*    Our  ac* 
counts  show  that  the  town  itself  had  to  be  taken  as  well 
as  the  castle,  and  it  was  on  the  town  that  the  first  attack 

tionim  yeredario"  in  Old.  Yit.],  com  sais  ad  eoe  noctia  oonticinio  tranalyit, 
nt  incaute  opprimeret  oaatdlanoa  ["daasem  paratam  aaoendit,  noctiaque 
contidnio,  at  oppidum  ex  insperato  pneoccuparet,  enxn  snis  feetinanter 
tnasfretaTit.''  Qrd.  Yit.].  Glassem  dnzit  militibna  deleotis  oneratam  ["  militei 
multos  aecnm  dnxit."  Ozd.  Vit.],  reliotis  equia  pneter  admodum  pauooa." 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  15a.  "See  vol.  iii.  p.  748. 

'  WilL  Pict.  157.  *'Eam  beUandi  peritom  atque  in  prcBlio  felioem 
ezpenmentia  oognoyerant."  Does  this  mean  at  Dover  itself  or  at  Senlacy 
or  where? 

*  See  voL  ii  p.  388. 

*  Will.  Pict.  158.  '*  Yicinia  omnia  adfiiit  armi^  [Orderic  adds  "  mazime 
Cantiormn  caterva,  quae  toto  nisu  suffiragari  £astachio  erat  oonata  **] ;  anctior 
nnmenu  ex  nlteriorlbua  acoederet,  si  morft  bidnaoA  obeidio  traheretur.*' 

*  WilL  Gem.  vii.  39.  **  Eastachins  ...  in  noctia  conticinio  mare  trans- 
fretana,  diluculo  cum  oopioao  ezerdta  eorum  obsedit."  This  writer's  account 

I  to  be  independent  of  the  others. 

I  2 
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0HAP.zyni.  was  made.^    Eustace  and  his  English  allies  seem  to  ha^e 

Stout  re-     looked  for  an  easy  success.     But  the  garrison  was  found 

the  gaiTi-    better  prepared  and  in  higher  spirit  for  defence  than  they 

townnnen   ^^  deemed  possible.^     And  it  is  plain  that  the  townsmen 

were  on  the  side  of  the  garrison.     Whatever  might  be  the 

feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  shire,  the  men  of  Dover  had  no 

mind  to  see  Count  Eustace  again  within  their  walls*     At 

every  point  which  lay  open  to  attack,  the  assailants  were 

vigorously  withstood,  and  a  stout  fight  was  kept  up  on 

Betreat  of  both  sides  for  several  hours.^    At  last  the  heart  of  Eustace 

Eustace*  .  . 

fiiiled  him,  as  it  had  fiiiled  him  on  the  steep  of  Malfosse 
amid  the  twilight  of  Saint  Calixtus.'*  The  assault  must 
have  begun  to  slacken,  for  he  feared  a  sally  of  the  besieged. 
He  therefore  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  ships.^  The  evil 
which  he  thought  to  avoid  now  came  upon  him;  the 
Utter  rout  gates  were  thrown  open  by  the  townsmen,  and  a  general 
wanny.  ^^^j^  ^^  ^Yiq  part  of  the  besiegers  changed  the  retreat  into 
a  flight.  In  the  last  scene  of  the  great  battle  the  thought 
of  Eustace  had  been  that  a  new  English  host  was  coming 
to  snatch  the  victory  from  the  conquerors;  so  now  the 
cry  of  Eustace  and  of  his  whole  host  was  that  the  Bishop 

>  At  this  point  William  of  Poitien  suddenly  draws  in  his  horns,  so  that 
his  story  reads  like  an  abridgement  of  Orderio's,  instead  of  Orderic's  being, 
as  it  must  be,  an  enlaigement  of  William's.  Is  it  possible  that  Orderic, 
who  clearly  had  William's  account  before  him,  had  it  in  some  form  earlier 
and  fuller  than  our  present  copies,  from  which  William  of  Poitiers,  like 
his  namesake  of  Malmesbury,  afterwards  cut  out  parts  through  prudence  f 

The  special  mention  of  the  town  comes  from  Orderic  (508  C) ;  "  Quum 
hostes  yehementer  impetum  facere  in  oppidum  molirentur ;  custodes  ad 
defensandum  reperti  sunt,  et  ferventissime,  qua  locus  poterat  impugnari, 
restiterunt." 

'  WilL  Pict.  158.  **  Ceterum  custodiam  invenerunt  minus  opinione 
remissam,  plus  metu  ad  defensandum  validam.*' 

*  Old.  Yit.  508  C.  '*  Acerrime  per  aUquas  horas  diei  utrimque  oertatum 
est." 

'  See  Yol.  iii.  p.  503.    Ct  p.  485. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  508  0.  **  Sed  dum  Eustachius  diffideret,  eruptionemque  pro- 
pugnatorum^  quft  turpius  abigeretur,  timeret,  reoeptui  ad  nares  oani  signa 
jubet." 
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of  Bayeux  was  upon  them  at  the  head  of  a  mighiy  army.^  ohapjlvui. 
The  loss  was  frightful,  but,  though  the  Norman  horsemen 
followed  on  the  fliers,  slaying  and  taking  captives,  yet  the 
smallest  number  of  those  who  fell  that  day  were  those  who 
were  slain  by  the  sword.  The  terrible  name  of  Odo 
scattered  them  in  all  directions.  Some,  seeking  to  escape 
the  horsemen,  strove  to  climb  the  steep  heights  on  either 
side  of  the  town.  But  in  their  flight  and  hurry  and 
ignorance  of  the  paths,  the  more  part  of  them  perished 
by  falling  over  the  rocks.  Some  threw  aside  their  arms, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  mere  &11 ;  others,  in  the 
general  confusion  and  entanglement,  received  deadly  wounds 
from  their  own  weapons  or  from  those  of  their  comrades. 
Some  contrived  to  reach  the  coast  unhurt,  but,  as  they 
crowded  recklessly  into  their  ships,  the  frail  vessels  sank, 
and  many  of  them  perished.'  The  Count  himself  wasEecapeof 
more  lucky ;  he  had  indeed  taken  special  care  for  his  own 
safety.  He  at  least  knew  the  way,  if  his  comrades  did  not, 
and  for  him  a  fleet  horse  was  ready.  He  made  &st  for  his 
ship,  where  better  order  was  kept  than  in  the  others,  and  so 
saved  himself  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  undertaking.' 

'  Ord.  Yit.  508  C.  **  Denique  oppidftni  oonfeBtim  portas  patefeoenmt, 
svideqae  et  caate  sequentes  noTissimos  ooncidonmt.  Fugientes  vero  Baio- 
C6D8em  Epiaoopum  cum  agmine  oq;>ioso  subito  sapervenisae  rati  sunt.'* 

'  The  deBGription  in  Orderio  (508  C,  D)  is  very  graphic ;  "  Eft  formidine 
▼dot  amentes  per  avi»  mpis  prsBoipitium  se  dejeoerunt,  et  tali  oompendio 
fcddioa  qaam  enae  viionim  perienint.  .  . .  Plerique  abjeotia  armia,  aoumioe 
aazeo  exanimati  annt,  nonnnlli  telo  ano  ae  aocioaque  auoa  una  labentes 
necftnmt^  et  mnlti  letaliter  vulnerati  rel  colliai  apirantea  ad  mare  devoluti 
sant.  Flares  etiam  qui  ad  puppes  propere  anhelant,  dam  aalatia  aimium 
capidi  trepidant,  aoAque  multitudine  navee  deprimont,  aubito  aubmerai 
pereant.  Equitea  Kozmanni  quantoa  oonaeotari  poaaunt  oomprehendunt 
vfll  oocidunt." 

*  At  thia  point  William  of  Poitiera  (158)  he^m  again;  **Eripiunt 
▼docitaa  equi,  notitia  tramitia,  naviaque  paratior."  But  the  aoouaative 
**  Eaataehium,"  which  ia  needed  to  explain  who  thia  lucky  rider  waa,  ia  left 
to  be  aupplied  by  Orderic,  who  alao  improves  "equi"  into  " comipedia." 
William  of  Jumi^gea  (vii.  39)  tella  ua  how  "  Euatachiua  ad  mare  devertens, 
com  pauda  indecenter  navigio  aufagit." 

William  of  Jumi^ges  makes  no  mention  of  the  townsfolk,  and  speaks 
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oHAPjnnn.  His  nephew,  who  had  aooompanied  him,  was  lees  lucky, 
hk  nephew.  Probably  more  valiant,  and  he  became  the  captive  of  the 
pursuers.^  As  was  natural,  the  horrors  of  the  flight  and 
slaughter  fell  mainly  on  the  French  followers  of  Eustace. 
His  English  allies  knew  the  country,  and,  protected  by 
their  own  numbers,  they  contrived  to  baffle  the  smaller 
bands  which  attempted  to  follow  them. 

An  enterprise  which  had  been  planned  in  folly  thus 
ended  in  utter  disgrace.  While  the  sons  of  the  soil, 
British  and  English  alike,  could  still  hold  their  own  on 
the  Herefordshire  march,  the  attempt  to  rescue  England 
by  an  alliance  with  the  basest  foe  of  Englishmen  had  led. 
General  as  it  deserved,  only  to  signal  discomfiture.  Of  the  rest  of 
in  other  ^^^  ^^  which  was  already  conquered  we  hear  nothing  in 
^,  detail.  Our  stories  of  oppression  and  discontent  are  per- 
fectly general.  But  men  were  eveiywhere  seeking  either 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  or  to  escape  it  in  their  own  persons. 
Even  where  no  open  outbreak  took  place,  local  conspiracies 
were  everywhere  rife.'  Many  left  England  altogether; 
some  sought  a  lasting  home  in  foreign  lands;   others 

only  of  ihe  "  militefl  Odonis  Baiocamni  Presolis  atqne  Hugonis  de  Monte- 
fbiti,"  and  how  they,  '*  Uberalibns  animis  aooenol,  portas  patefiMiont,"  fto. 
From  this,  and  from  ihe  aoconnts  of  men  falling  headlong  from  the  roclcB^ 
we  might  have  thought  that  the  attack  was  made  only  on  the  castle.  But 
from  the  distinct  mention  of  "oppidum"  and  **oppidani"  in  Orderic  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  the  town  which  was  immediately  assaulted.  The 
bedogers  may  have  invested  the  town  on  all  sides,  fix>m  above  as  well  as 
from  below,  or  footmen  pursued  by  horse  may  have  tried  to  escape  by 
^tiiitiMtig  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the  town. 

^  Will.  Pict.  158.  **  NobilisBimus  tiro,  nepos  ejus^  compreheosus  est." 
Of  this  nephew  I  can  give  no  frirther  account.  I  conceive  him  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Eustace's  brother  Lambert,  who  is  described  as  Lord 
-of  Sens,  and  who  died  in  1054.  Eustace's  other  brother  Godfrey  was 
Bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  sister  Gerbexga^  the  wife  of  Buke  Vrederiok  of 
Lotharingia,  had  only  daughters.     See  Art  de  Vdrifier  les  Bates,  ii.  761. 

*  Will.  Plot.  157.  **  Angli  neque  benefioio,  neque  foimidlne  satis  coerceri 
poterant,  ut  quietum  serenam  quam  res  novas  ac  turUdas  mallent.  Oon- 
sorgere  palam  in  arma  non  confidunt,  sed  regionoHm  de  piavis  oonspira' 
tionibus  tractant,  si  quibus  forte  dolis  preevaleant  ad  nocendum.**  The 
word  *'  regionatim"  explains  the  cause  of  the  real  conquest  of  England. 
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mnply  vidted  them  to  seek  the  meaiifl  of  their  own  reeto-  cbatxtol 

mtion  or  of  the  deliTeranee  of  their  country.*    EngUsh-  Move- 

.  ments  after 

men,  chazged  with  the  bidding  of  some  section  or  other  foreign 

of  their  eoontrjrmen,  were  scattered  over  every  comer  of  ^' 

Europe  where  there  was  any  chance  of  help  being  found. 

Some  seem  to  have  sought  for  allies  in  the  old  hnd  of 

their  fothers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.' 

But  the  state  of  things  during  the  sickly  and  licentious  state  of 

youth  of  Henry  the  Fourth  did  not  offer  much  prospect  of  ^* 

help  firom  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.     The  King  himself  was^ 

in  the  autumn  of  this  very  year,  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness 

at  Gbslar,^  and  the  troubles  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  if 

they  had  not  yet  broken  forth,  were  ahready  festering  in 

silence.    There  was  another  quarter  in  which  such  attempts  Denmajrk 

were  iGur  more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success.     There  promising 

was  one  foreign  potentate  to  whom  Englishmen  might  look  q^*'*®'. 

as  all  but  their  countryman.    The  old  West-Saxon  dynasty 

had  died  out ;  its  only  representative  was  the  King  of  a 

momoit  who  was  now  tarrying  in  William's  Norman  court. 

The  new  West-Saxon  dynasty  had  been  cut  off  in  the 

cause  of  England ;  besides  the  sons  of  the  traitor  Tostig, 

its  only  adult  legitimate  representative  was  the  hostage 

Wul&oth^  who  was  tarrying  either  in  William's  court  or 

in  William's  dungeon.*    But  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Portion  of 

kinsmen  and  conquerors  of  England  stiU  flourished  in  a  Ertrithaon. 

prince  who  was  united  by  the'  closest  ties  of  blood  alike 

*  WilL  Pict.  157.  "TJltro  in  exiilium  aliqui  profdgiunt,  qao  eztorreg 
▼el  a  poteitaite  Nonnaimorimi  nnt  libeii,  tbL  auoti  opibus  alienis  contra  eos 
leyertantor." 

>  I  think  we  may  infiar  thia  frfxm  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.), 
'*  Ad  DanoB,  Tel  alio,  nnde  auxiUani  aliquod  speratur,  legatee  misntant/' 
oompaied  with  the  legend  of  Harold's  German  journey  (see  toI.  iii.  pp.  515, 
76z)»  and  with  the  Tarioos  indicationB  which  we  shaJl  oome  across  of  the 
mterooajse  between  England  and  Germany  at  this  time. 

'  Lambert,  1067.  Heniy  fell  sick  on  November  nth.  His  life  had 
bean  despaired  of  in  a  former  sickness  in  May,  xo66. 

*  See  ToL  iii.  pp.  349, 674.  I  shall  give,  a  little  farther  on,  some  aocount 
of  the  state  of  the  House  of  Godwine  at  this  moment. 
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0HAP.xTnii.  with  the  House  of  Cnut  and  with  the  House  of  Qodwine. 
Swend,  the  son  of  Ulf  and  Estrith^  the  nephew  of  Cnut^  the 
nephew  of  Gytha^  the  brother  of  the  murdered  Beom,  the 
cousin  of  the  fallen  Harold,  was,  of  all  men  not  absolutely 
His  dofie     bom  of  English  parents  on  English  soil,  the  man  who  was 
with  Eog-   most  called  on  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen  and  to 
break  the  chains  of  what  he  might  almost  call  his  countiy. 
1042.      Rve- and -twenty  years  earlier,  a  party  in  England  had 
sought  to  place  him  on  the  throne  in  preference  to  Eadward 
himself.^    Since  that  time  he  had  acted  as  the  ally  of 
England,  as  the  friend  of  Godwine,  and  he  had  perhaps 
1047-1048.  met  with  less  of  English  thankfulness  than  his  services 
deserved.^     He  had  refused  to  abet  the  schemes  of  Tostig 
or  to  clutch  at  the  crown  which  Tostig  offered  him.^    He 
had  equally  refused  to  abet  the  enterprise  of  William,  and 
Norman  writers  believed,  though  doubtless  without  foun- 
dation, that  subjects  of  his  had  been  among  their  foes  on 
Senlac.^    But  now  everything  had  changed  since  the  day 
when  Swend  had  refosed  to  undertake  at  Tostig's  bidding 
an  enterprise  which  might  befit  the  greatness  of  Cnut,  but 
which  was  beyond  the  power  of  his  own  littlenesa     It  was 
not  now  a  solitary  Englishman,  banished  by  English  justice, 
who  asked  him  to  attack  a  King  of  his  own  blood  whom 
the  free  choice  of  the  English  people  had  honoured  with  their 
English      Cro?ni.   Englishmen  were  pressing  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
to  Swend.    ^  crave  help  against  a  foreign  conqueror  at  the  hands  of 
one  who  might  give  himself  out  either  as  the  heir  of  Cnut 
or  as  the  avenger  of  Harold.^    Things  too  had  changed  in 
another  way.     Since  the  day  of  Stamfordbridge  Norway 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  9, 523.  '  See  vol.  IL  pp.  91--93. 

'  See  vol.  ill.  p.  330.  *  See  voL  iii.  p.  746. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  508  A.  *'  Ad  Suenam  Begem  Danoram  dirigunt,  atque  at 
regnum  AngUs,  quod  Sueniu  et  Ghunutus  avi  ejus  annis  obtinuenmt, 
repoflcat  ezpetimt."  In  the  Legatio  Helsinl  (of  whicli  more  below)  in 
Langebek,  iii.  353,  we  read,  ''Contigit  at  Danoram  Rex,  auditft  morte 
Haraldi  oonaanguinei,  venire  in  AngUam  disponeret,  at  et  mortem  ejus 
vindicaret  et  terram  sibi  subigeret  quam  dioebat  Boam  ease." 
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uras  no  longer  threatening,  and  the  pmdence  of  Swend  OTAP^yra,, 
himself  no  longer  needed  to  shrink  &om  the  risks  of  an 
English  campaign.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  to  believe  the 
wild  fable  of  a  late  writer  that,  immediately  on  William's 
coronation,  Swend  sent  to  require  the  new  King  to  hold 
the  English  Crown  of  him  as  its  lawM  Over-lord.^   Snch  a 
piece  of  bravado  wovld  be  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
prudence  which  had  enabled  the  Danish  King  to  hold  his 
own  among  so  many  storms.    But  now  that  Englishmen 
were  bidding  him  to  come  and  deliver  England  from 
the  invader,  there  was  no  doubt  that  their  requests  were 
&vourably  listened  to.    And  among  the  Englishmen  who 
sought  refuge  in  his  Kingdom  there  was  one  especially 
who  could  give  him  the  best  information  as  to  the  naval 
resources    of   England.      Eadric,   the   captain    of   KingPreaenoeof 
Eadward's  ship,  who  had  perhaps  met  Norman  ships  in  ]^orfQlk  in 
naval  warfare  before  the  day  of  Senlac,  had  been  out-  l>«"n*rk. 
lawed  at  the  coming  of  William,  and  was  now  an  exile 
in  the  Danish  Kingdom.'    While  he  and  other  Englishmen 
were  pressing  Swend  to  action,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
where  the  greatest  hope  for  England,  the  greatest  danger 
for  William,  now  lay.    The  whole  North  lay  open  to  aNorthmn- 
Danish  invasion  at  any  moment.    No   Norman  soldier  ,eady  for 
had  crossed  the  Humber;  the  brother  Earls  were  with^^ 
William  in  Normandy ;  the  Northumbrian  people,  as  yet 
unchecked  by  Norman  castles  and  garrisons,  would  doubt- 
less have  welcomed  the  Danish  King  to  put  an  end  to 
what,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was  a  state  of  Inters 
regnum.     Even  if  Swend  had  hastened,  even  if  the  ex-  Swend 
pedition  which  took  place  two  years  later  had  taken  place  ^Tomble 
at  once,  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  deem  that™®™*^** 
William  could  have  been  driven  out  of  England.     But 

*  See  the  itozy  in  Knighton,  2343,  and  Appendix  P. 
'  On  this  Eadric  from  the  East  of  England,  see  vol.  iiL  p.  717,  and 
Appendix  I. 
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ciBAP.zvin.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that ^  if  sach  a  course  had  been 
taken^  the  final  conquest  must  have  been  long  delayed. 
If  Swend  had  eome  at  once^  William  could  never  have 
oeciipied  Northern  England,  except  at  the  price  of  a  hard 
struggle  against  the  men  of  the  land,  supported  by  their 
kinsfolk  from  Denmark. 
Aid  sought     Besides  the  Danes,  we  hear  vaguely  of  what  the  Norman 
gpe^^]^^  writers  call  other  barbarous  nations,  as  likely  to  take  a 
Norway,     p^j^  j^  disturbing  William's  possession  of  England.^    The 
reference  is  doubtless  to  Norway,  whither  we  shall  see 
that  William  did,  a  little  time  later,  find  it  worth  his 
while  to  send  an  embassy,'  no  doubt  with  the  object  of 
State  of     warding  off  any  danger  from  that  quarter.     But  under 
J^^^     the  sons  of  Harold  Hardrada,  Magnus  and  Olaf  sur- 
^IJ^^^  named  Kyrre  or  the  Tranquil,  Norway,  instead  of  threat- 
[Mafipius    ening  either  Denmark  or  England,  had  well  nigh  itself 
1066-1067.  &llen  under  the  power  of  Swend.^     The  power  of  the 
^d^W    Kingdom,  as  well  as  its  reputation,  must  have  been  greatly 
t^th^    lessened  by  the  failure  of  the  great  expedition  against 
Olaf  alone,  England,  and  even  by  the  mere  slaughter  of  Stamford- 
io93]«       bridge.    Neither  of  the  brother  Kings  inherited  the  enter- 
prising disposition  of  their  father.    Olaf  especially,  who 
soon  .became  sole   King  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Peaoefiil     was  much  more  occupied  in  maintaining  peace  and  good 
^JJ^^    order  in  his  own  Blingdom,  than  in  disturbing  the  King- 

^Olaf       doms  of  others.     Men  who  doubtless  yearned  for  the  days 
Kyrre. 

of  his  &ther  called  him  in  mockery  Olaf  the  Bonde  or 

Ohurl.^      And  whatever  gratitude  the   sons  of  Harold 

^  Ord.  Yit.  509  C.  **  Ex  malevolentift  Aoglomm  cmn  nisa  Daiioram 
cdiarumque  harbararum  gentUant  magnam  dadem  NormanniB  oritunun 
intimabant." 

*  Sim.  Dan.  1074  (p.  95,  Hinde).    See  Ohapter  xad. 

*  See  Lamg,  lii.  103. 

«  Laing,  iii.  108.  ''King  Olaf  Haraldason  was  called  by  some  Olaf  Kyrre, 
but  by  many  Olaf  the  Bonder,  becanse  he  sat  in  peace,  without  strife 
within  or  without  the  country,  and  gave  no  reasonable  cause  for  others  to 
plunder  in  his  dominions."    Tet  in  the  poem  which  Ijaing  translates  in 
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Haidnda  may  bave  felt  for  the  meioiful  dealings  of  Harold  ghapjctox. 
of  Esgland  after  his  great  victory/  they  could  have  had  ^o  dangw 
no  motive  to  avenge  his  nul,  or  to  oistorb  the  reign  of  fromNor- 
his  conqneror.    From  Norway  then  tiiere  was  no  real  hope  ^^^' 
for  England,  no  real  danger  for  William.    The  real  hope,  bat  from 
the  real  danger,  [was  to  be  looked  for  wholly  firom  Den- 
mark.   And  it  was  evidently  the  news  that  Engb'fih  exiles 
were  gathering  at  the  Danish   Court,  and  that  King 
Swend  was  lending  a  &vourable  ear  to  their  prayeis,  which 
made  William  suddenly  break  off  his  festive  and  devout 
sojourn  in  his  native  Duchy,  to  embark  once  more  on 
the  sea  of  troubles  which  still  awaited  him  in  his  half- 
conquered  island  Kingdom. 


§  2.    21^  Conquest  of  ike  West. 
December  1067 — March  1068. 

When  William  had  once  determined  on  his  return  to  Matada 
England,  he  did  not  tarry  long  in  carrying  his  purpose  i^  ^e- 
mto  effect.    The  Lady  Matilda,  a  King's  wife  but  not  yet  ff "Jj!j°j 
a  crowned  Queen,  was  again  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Nonnandy,  but  this  time  William's  eldest  son 
Robert  was  nominally  associated  with  his  mother.^    He 
was  still  a  boy;  he  could  not  have  been  above  thirteen 
years  old,  and  he  was  probably  younger ;  ^  but  his  capacity 

p.  113,  and  the  original  of  which  \b  given  in  Johnstone,  p.  aaS,  he  appean 
ac  a  triumphant  rayager  of  KnglaTid ; 

''Orr  er  Eogla  ^errir 
Olafr  borinn  solo.*' 

He  certainly  waa  ao  in  intent  at  a  later  time. 
1  See  vol.  iiL  p.  375. 

*  OnL  Yit.  509  C.  *'Bex  igitor  Matiuldi  conjngi  siue,  filioqne  Bao 
fiodbeito  adoleeeenti  prinoipatun  Nenatri»  commimt,  et  oun  eis  religioeoa 
pnBsolea  et  Btrennos  prooeree  ad  tnendam  regionem  dimimt.'' 

*  M.  Bomet  (Saint-Btlemie,  p.  8)  places  Bobert's  birth  abont  (**  environ  "} 
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qHAP.xyin.  for  government  was  most  likely  as  great  now  as  it  ever 
was^  and  the  real  authority  must  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  his  wiser  parent.  Matilda  was  still  surrounded 
by  a  Council  of  Prelates  and  Barons ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  now  deprived  of  the  man  who  had  acted 

Roger  of     as  their  President  during  William's  first  absence.     The 

Beaumont 

and  the      old  and  experienced  Soger  of  Beaumont  was  called  on 

hosLges     ^  accompany  his  sovereign  to  his  new  Kingdom  at  this 

*<^°^"       critical  moment.*     And  later  events  show  that  William 

William,     also  brought  back  with  him  the  English  attendants  or 

hostages  who  had  been  his  companions  in  Normandy,  and 

whom  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  out  of  his  sight  in 

waiiam     either  country.   Having  made  these  arrangements^  William 

Dieppe,      hastened  to  the  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dieppe^  which 

J^^J^y      was  then  spoken  of  as  lying  near  the  town  of  Arques.^ 

He  passed  by  the  scene  of  his  exploits  of  fourteen  years 

earlier,^  and  once  more  took  ship  for  England.    The  month 

was  December;  the  sea  was  stormy;  but  we  are  told  that 

the   prayers    of  the  Norman  Churchy  then  engaged  in 

keeping  the  festival  of  Saint  Nicolas,  kept  its  Prince  safe 

from  all  dangers.^     As  in  the   September  of  the  year 


1056,  but  I  know  of  no  evidence  for  the  exact  date.    It  could  not  have 
been  before  1054. 

*  Orderic  (509  C)  says,  "  Rex  in  illA  transfretatione  Bogeriom  de  Monte- 
Gomerici  (quern  tutorem  Nonnanniee,  dum  ad  bellum  transmarinumproficis- 
ceretnr,  cum  buA  conjuge  dimiBen^t)  secum  minavit."  Here  is  a  plain, 
though  very  etrange,  confuaion  between  Boger  of  Montgomery  and  Boger 
of  Beaumont.  It  was  Boger  of  Beaumont  who  waa  left  in  charge  in  Nor- 
mandy (see  vol.  iii.  p.  384),  and  Boger  of  Montgomery  (see  voL  iii.  p.  460) 
commanded  the  French  contingent  at  Senlac. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  509  C.     "  Sextft  nocte  Deoembris  ad  ostium  amnis  Deppie 
ultra  oppidum  Aichas  acoessit."    On  the  name  Deppa,  see  voL  iii.  p.  113. 
'  See  vol.  ill.  pp.  iaa-140. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  u.  s.  "  Prim&  vig^lift  gelidse  nootis  austro  vela  dedit.  .... 
ITam  aura  hiemalis  mare  stevissimum  effidebat ;  sed  sancti  Nicolai  Myne- 
orum  PrKsulis  soUennitatem  Ecclesia  Dei  celebrabat^  et  in  NormanniA  pro 
devoto  principe  fideliter  orabat.  Omnipotentia  ergo  Dei  .  .  .  benevolum 
Begem  inter  hiemales  tempestates  ad  portum  salutis  cum  gaudio  dirigebat." 
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before,  one  night  was  enough  for  the  passage,  though  the  chap jivni. 
oouise  taken,  firom  Dieppe  to  Winchelsea,  was  longer  than  and  lands 
the  conrse  of  the  great  fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  chaUea,' 
to  Pevensey.     On  the  morrow  of  the  festival,  William  P««ab« 
stood  once  more  on  English  g^ound.^ 

He  came  on  a  day  of  evil  omen  for  England.    The  most  Christ 
venerated  among  the  minsters  of  England,  the  mother  o„itdr- 
chnich  of  the  whole  land,  the  church  of  Christ  at  Canter-  ^^^ 
buiy,*  was  on  that  Saint  Nicolas'  day  burned  to  thei>««nber 
ground.    The  church,  which  had  been  simply  damaged, 
but  not  destroyed,  by  the  fire  of  Thurkill's  Danes,^  was 
now  utterly  wasted  by  the  flames  which  lighted  William 
back  to  complete  his  errand  of  conquest     That  church, 
so  men  fondly  deemed,  was  still  the  first  building  of 
Augustine  and  ^thelberht,  which  had  been  simply  re- 
paired and  heightened  under  the  primacy  of  Oda.^    But 
the  native  fabric  was  now  to  be  wholly  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  the  work  of  the  first  of  a  line  of  foreign 
Primates.    Men's  minds  must  indeed  have  been  impressed, 
when  the  return  of  the  Conqueror  was  ushered  in  by  the 
destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  home  of  the  nation  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  coming. 

At  the  time  of  William's  return  no  part  of  those  shires 

This  18  pbunly  tram  WiDiam  of  Poitiers,  but  the  date  is  oonfinned  by  our 
own  Chromden. 

^  Old.  Vit.  509  C.  '*  ICane  portnm  oppositi  litoris,  quern  Wioeneiium 
rodtant,  proeperrinio  cunn  airipuit." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  Her  com  se  kyng  eft  ongean  to  Englalande,  on 
8oe  Nioolaes  nuesMdege,  and  pma  dsges  forbam  Oristes  qyroe  on  Cant- 
warebyri." 

'  This  is  distinctiy  affirmed  by  Eadmer  in  the  **  Epistola  ad  Glastonienaes," 
Ang.  Sac.  uL  a 35.  "  Ad  hsc  considerandum  quia  Bcclema  ipsa  in  paadone 
heatiswiTni  martyris  Elphegi  neo  igne  consumpta  nee  teoto  aut  parietibus 
dimta  fnit.  Tiobttam  quippe  fiusse  et  ploribus  omamentis  spoliatam,  ao 
sopposito  de  fbris  igne  ut  oonoremaretur  adorsam,  noyimos  quo  yesana 
manns  Pontifioem  intus  sese  taentem,  quern  mandaret  &aie,  oompelleret." 

*  See  all  the  passages  bearing  on  this  point  collected  by  Willis,  ArchiT 
tectnral  History  of  Canterbury,  7,  8. 
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of  England  which  had  ever  been  really  sabdned  was 
actnallj  in  anns  against  him.  Eadric  still  held  out  on 
the  Herefordshire  march,  but  Eadric  had  never  submitted 
at  all.  The  Kentish  revolt  had  met  with  the  &te  which 
it  deserved.  And  if  we  believe  the  Norman  writers,  a 
party  of  order  had  been  formed  among  all  classes  of  Engp- 
lishmen^  who  stood  firmly  by  the  Norman  King  against 
their  rebellions  fellow-connttymen.  At  its  head  was 
Ealdred  the  Northern  Primate  and  several  other  Bishops^ 
and  they  were  supported  by  many  others,  Thegns,  citizens, 
and  churls,  the  wisest  and  most  respected,  we  are  assured, 
of  their  several  orders,  who  had  learned  to  practise  the 
divine  precept  which  bids  men  fear  God  and  honour  the 
Eing.^  Wherever  William  had  either  himself  appeared  or 
had  secured  the  district  by  the  building  of  a  castle,  that 
is,  generally  throughout  south-eastern  England,  his  will, 
outwardly  at  least,  was  law.^  He  was  received  on  his 
return  by  the  English  inhabitants,  dergy  and  laity  alike, 
with  every  formal  sign  of  loyalty .^  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  the  general,  if  hidden,  feeling  of  diiscontent 
within  the  obedient  districts;  there  was  the  injninent 
fear  of  an  invasion  from  Denmark,  and  the  tiireatening 
aspect  of  the  still  independent  West  and  North.^  William 
had  need  of  all  his  arts  of  war  and  policy  to  triumph  over 
the  combination  of  so  many  enemies  at  once. 


^  Old.  Vit.  509  B.  "  Tuno  Adeldredus  PrimM  Ebonoenab  aliiqae  Pontl- 
fieee  qnidam  ntOitati  regiae  mtendebant,  qui*  sapientiB  monitum  sdentes 
leqmUti  obtempembant.  *  Time,*  inqnit,  *  Denm,  fili  mi,  et  Begem.'  Tunc 
etiam  aliquot  sapientiflflimi  oivimn  urbanomm  et  nonnuUi  ex  militibos 
ingenuis,  qnomm  nomen  et  opes  valebant,  et  multi  ez  plebeiia  oontra  sues 
pro  Nonnannis  magnopere  insurgebaat."  Thii  plainly  comes  from  William 
of  Pdtien. 

*  lb.  509  D.  <*  Concttt  nrbes  et  regioneei  quaa  ipte  adierat  yel  pnendiis 
ooenpaverat,  ad  nntnm  ei  parebanl" 

'  lb.  **  Adventui  Begis  Angli  oocanenmt,  ipsmnque  tarn  honorifioentia 
DKmasteriali  quam  Mcularibns  officiiB  mblimayenrnt." 

*  lb.    '*  Circa  terminos  regni  oooidentem  aut  plagam  septemtrionalem 
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Thifl  new  act  of  the  drama  began  with  the  great  cere-  aHAP.xTm. 
monj,  eocIesiafltLcal  and  political,  which  habitually  marked  ^^^ 
the  Midwinter  Festival.    For  the  third  successiye  year  that  Cluutmaa 
festival  was  kept,  not  as  it  had  been  in  past  times  and  was  minster. 
again  to  be  in  later  times^  at  Gloucester^  but  in  the  new  seat  J^^^ 
of  royalty  at  Westminster.^    There,  in  the  chosen  dwelling  JMuaiy  6, 

ZOOo. 

of  his  revered  predecessor^  King  William  wore  his  Crown  ^|^  j^^^ 
and  gathered  the  Witan  of  England  around  him  for  counsel  winter 
and  for  judgement    We  hear  much  of  the  courtesy  and  WilliAxn's 
honour  with  which  he  received  the  English  Prelates  and  ^^^  ^ 
TheguB,  with  what  readiness  they  were  admitted  to  the  ^^^ 
royal  kiss^  how  willingly  their  requests  were  granted  and 
their  counsds  followed,  and  how  by  these  generous  arts 
many  of  the  disaffected  were  won  over.'    After  making 
the  needful  deductions,  there  is  probably  much  of  truth 
in  this.    Now^  as  ever,  there  were  those  to  whom  William 
found  it  prudent  to  be  gentle,  and  those  to  whom  he 
deemed  it  his  wisdom  to  be  harsh.    It  stands  unmistake-  Second 
ably  on  record  that  William's  return  was  accompanied  by  tion  and 
a  confiscation  and  distribution  of  lands  on  so  wide  a  scale  ^^^' 
that  it  could  he  said  with  indignant  sarcasm  that  he  gave  1«d<^ 
away  the  land  of  every  man.^    The  revolts  and  conspiracies 


▼emu  effirenis  adhno  ferocia  Buperbiebat,  et  AngUae  Begi,  nisi  ad  libitum 
iRinm,  fiunolari  sab  Bege  Ednaido  aliisqae  prioribns  olim  despezerat." 
This  is  laigelj  trae  of  tbe  Noiih,  but  hardly  of  the  West. 

*  Old.  Yit.  509  D.  *'Ipee  Lundoniae  Bominicam  natlvitatem  oelebravit." 
See  ToL  iiL  p.  66. 

*  lb.  **  Pontifioibus  Anglis  proceiibasqae  multft  ealliditate  fsmt.  Ipse 
onmes  officioso  affectu  demnloebat,  duldter  ad  oscula  invitabat^  benigne, 
si  quid  orabant,  oonoedebat,  prompte,  d  nuntiabant  aut  suggerebant, 
auscultabat.    Deseiiores  hujusmodi  arte  aliqooties  reducuntur." 

'  Chron.  Petiib.  1067.  *'  And  he  geaf  seloes  mannes  land  ]«  he  ongean 
com."  Thomas  Radbome  (Ang.  Sao.  L  248)  giyes  a  rhetorical  aoooont  of 
William's  doings  at  this  time  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration, 
some  expresmons  are  worth  notice;  **Willelmu8  in  Begem  sublimatos 
pacifice  tractabat  nobiUores  regni  Anglis,  post  fidelitatas  juiamentum  ab 
ipsis  sibi  prcstitum  quamdiu  fidem  ei  serrabant,  sed  postqoam  rebellare 
oosperunt,  homagiis  iterum  ab  ipsis  acceptis  datisqne  obstdibusy  omnibus. 
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cHAPJKvm.  which  had  happened  during  his  absence  would  give  ample 
Heavy  tax  excuse  for  such  a  measure.     And  the  confiscation  was 

laid  on  tho 

oountiy.     further  attended  by  one  of  those  heavy  imposts  in  money 

which  to  the  feelings  of  those  days  were  more  hateM 
than  confiscation.  ''The  King  set  mickle  geld  on  the 
poor  folk."  1 
wmiam'8  William  was  thus  busy  in  half  caressing,  half  coercing, 
tionstothe  his  English  subjects.  Meanwhile  the  men  of  French  and 
Noman^  Norman  birth  who  were  about  him  were  carefully  warned 
of  the  state  of  the  country^  and  bidden  to  be  ever  on 
their  guard  against  the  plots  of  the  disaffected  English.^ 
And  it  also  suited  William's  policy  to  give  his  subjects 
of  both  nations  the  spectacle  of  a  great  judicial  pageant, 
to  teach  them  that  their  King  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  that  no  man  of  either  race  could  safely  revolt  against 
him.  This  Midwinter  Gemot  of  Westminster  was  made 
unusually  impressive  by  a  trial  of  which  the  like  had 
certainly  never  been  seen  in  England.  Sentence  of  ban- 
ishment and  forfeiture  had  been  over  and  over  again 
pronounced    against    English  Thegns,    Earls,  and    ev^i 


4iui  ad  regnum  aspiraverant  fiftctus  est  ierrori.  CiTitatibiui  quoqne  depositiB 
et  caatelliB  propriisqite  miniatris  impositiB,  ad  Normanniam  cum  obeidibos 
Angliae  et  theBauiis  impretiabilibuB  nayigayit.  Quibus  incarceratis  et  sub 
salvA  custodial  deputatis,  ad  Angliam  denuo  remeayit,  ubi  oommilitonibas 
Bvda  Normaimis  qui  in  bello  Hastrngensi  patriam  secum  subjagaverant 
temu  Anglorum  et  poateuionea,  iptis  expuUis,  succestive  manu  cUgtrtbuU 
qffiuenti,  et  modicum  iUud  quod  eie  remaneerat,  fetctuajam  de  rege  tyrannue, 
evh  jugo  detnuU  perpetucB  servUutU.  Bt  quum  se  viderat  in  sublimi  elevatum 
et  in  fastu  regni  confirmatum,  in  allum  virum  snbito  est  mutatus,  nobiles 
teme  quoe  antiquos  sanguis  ex  antique  sublimaverat,  proh  dolor,  ezbsere- 
dando." 

^  Ghion.  Wig.  1067.  *<  And  her  se  kjng  sette  micel  gyld  on  eann 
folc/' 

'  Ord.  Vit.  509  D.  ''Pari  sednlitate  et  sollerti&  OudUoe  nunc  instruebat» 
nunc  ut  contra  omnee  doles  et  insidias  singulorum  semper  ubique  parati 
essent  dam  Anglis  admonebat."  I  think,  with  Maseres  (209),  that  for 
**Guallos"  we  must  read  '*6allo8.'*  It  seems  impossible  that  intrigues 
with  the  Bret-Welsh  can  be  meant,  and,  in  Orderic,  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand **  Qiialli  *'  of  Oal^Wdeh.    See  vol.  iL  p.  140. 
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^thelings.     Once^  in  the  midst  of  warfare,  a  general  c«AP.xvin. 
decree  had  been  passed  declaring  every  Danish  King  an 
outlaw.^     Bat  it  was  a  new  thing  for  a  foreign  prince 
to  be  formally  pat  on  his  trial  before  an  English  coart, 
and^   as  it  would  seem,   to   be    condemned   by  default. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  was,  in  his  County  of  Boulogne,  a  Eustace  of 
sovereign  prince,  owning  no  superior  but   his  lord   the  tried^fad 
King  of  the  French.     But  by  taking  service  in  William's  ^""^^"^^ 
army  he  had  become  the  man  of  the  Duke  of  the  Nor-  Oem<5t. 
mans,  and  by  receiving  any  grants  of  English  lands,  he 
became  for  them  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  English. 
As  such,  he  had  been  guilty  of  treason  against  his  lord, 
and  for  that  crime  he  was  arraigned,  in  ancient  form, 
before  the  King  and  his  Witan.     It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  appeared;   but  we  know  that  the  voices  of  the 
assembled  Wise  Men,  French   and  English,  were  given 
against  him,  as  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  where  all 
Kent  might  have  been  summoned  to  bear  witness.^     The 
sentence  is  not  recorded,  but  according  to   all   English 
precedent,  it  would  be  outlawry  and  forfeiture  of  all  lands 
and  honours  within  the  Kingdom  of  England.     Bat,  at  Eustaoe'i 
some  later  day,  Eustace  contrived  to  win  back  William's  oonciUa- 
favour  and  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  were  °^<>st^^^^ 
highly  honoured  by  him.^     He  was  enriched  with  lands, 

^  See  ToL  i.  p.  405. 

*  The  triJil  and  sentence  are  clearly  implied  by  William  of  Poitiers  (158), 
though  he  cuts  the  thing  as  short  as  he  can ;  "  Neque  sententia  erravit 
dicta  consensu  Anglorum  et  Gallorum,  qu&  de  reatu  convictus  est." 

"  The  caution  of  William  of  Poitiers  (158)  is  amusing;  "  Equidem  si 
rationes  quae  ejus  liti  oontroversantur  depromerem.  Regis  eum  gratiam 
atque  Begis  dano  aecepta  hen^fida  ex  equo  et  bono  amitHme  plane  con- 
▼incerem.  . .  .  Sed  paroendum  sentimus  persons  multi&riam  Ulustri,  Comiti 
Dominato,  qui  reoonciliatus  nunc  in  prozimis  Regis  honoratur."  The  words 
in  Italics  imply  forfeiture.  Orderic  (508  D)  of  course  changes  the  tense ; 
"  Non  multo  post  Eustachius  Consul  Willermo  Regi  reoonciliatus  est,  ejusque 
amicitift  longo  tempore  postmodum  perfimctus  est.  Erat  enim  idem  Comes 
magnse  nobilitatis/*  &c.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  pedigree  and  his 
children. 


VOL.  IV. 
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0HAP,xyra.  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  England  which  were  not  in  any 
Landi  held  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  his  foreign  dominions.  He 
widow  and  himself  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but  his  widow 
^^'  and  son  appear  there  as  holders  of  lordships^  both  in  yarious 

other  shires  in  those  western  lands  which  on  the  day  of  his 

Their         sentence  were  still  unoonquered.     The  names  of  Ida  and 

estates  in 

Somenet.  Eustace,  the  widow  and  the  son  of  the  coward  of  Boulogne, 
the  mother  and  the  brother  of  the  hero  of  Jerusalem,  are 
found  as  owners  of  English  soil  on  spots  which  would 
have  a  strange  propriety  if  we  could  deem  that  they  were 
ever  honoured  with  the  sojourn  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
foes  of  Paynimrie.  One  of  the  western  possessions  of  the 
House  of  Boulogne  lies  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  north- 
western crest  of  Mendip,  where  the  power  of  evil  of  the 
old  Teutonic  creed  has  left  his  name  in  Count  Eustace's 
lordship  of  Loxton.  Another,  Kenwardston,  the  dowry  of 
the  widowed  Countess,  crowns  the  wooded  height  which 
looks  fiill  on  that  inland  mount  of  the  Archangel  which 
shelters  the  earliest  home  of  Christianity  in  Britain.^ 

The  see  of       It  was  probably  in  the  same   Gemot  that  William  for 
Taeant  by  the  first  time  exercised  the  power  of  bestowing  an  English 
SwiS?^  Bishoprick  on  one  of  his  own  countrymen.    The  great  see 
of  Dorchester,  the  greatest  in  extent  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion among  the  Bishopricks  of  England,  had  become  vacant, 
seemingly  during  William's  absence  in  Normandy,  by  the 
death  of  its  Bishop  Wulfwig.^     It  was  in  this  Christmas 
session  of  the  Witan  that  the  vacancy  would  regularly  be 
filled.     The  death  of  Wulfwig  at  such  a  time  might  seem 
of  hardly  less  evil  omen  than  the  burning  of  Christ  Church. 
He  was  a  living  memorial  of  what  Englishmen  had  done 
and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  English  freedom.   He  had,  in 
io5>*     the  moment  of  deliverance  from  Norman  influence,  been 

*  On  the  estates  of  Eustace  in  Somenet  and  elsewhere,  see  Appendix  N. 
■  Chron.  Wig.  and  Fl.  Wig.  1067. 
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mised  to  the  seat  which  the  Norman  Ulf  had  disgraced  ohap.xviii. 
and  forsaken.^     He  was  now  taken  away  at  the  moment 
when  such  parts  of  his  diocese  as  still  retained  their  inde- 
pendence were  about  to  be  added  to  the  dominion  of  the 
strangers.     He  died  at  Winchester,  but  he  was  buried  in  Wulfwig 
his  own  church,  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Prelates  who  the  bishops 
had  not  despised  that  lowly  dwelling-place.  Chester 

The  appointment  of  his  successor  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  sera.  Since  the  flight  of  Robert  and  Ulf  no  man 
of  French  speech  had  been  raised  to  an  episcopal  throne  in 
England.  The  few  men  not  natives  of  the  island  whom 
the  policy  of  Harold  had  called  to  such  high  offices  were 
men  whom  England  could  hardly  look  on  as  strangers,  men 
from  the  kindred  land  of  the  Lower  Lotharingia.'  William 
of  London  alone,  honoured  equally  by  men  of  all  races,  had 
been  allowed  to  hand  on  to  the  reign  of  William  the  worst 
tradition  of  the  early  reign  of  Eadwaid.  What  Eadward 
had  done  out  of  mere  weakness  and  personal  &youritism 
William  was  now  to  do  out  of  systematic  policy.  The 
Prelacy  of  England  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  for  rivetting 
the  fetters  of  England.  The  rule  which  was  strictly  carried  Long  ex- 
out  through  the  rest  of  the  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  Engliah- 
next  now  began.  As  the  Bishopricks  and  Abbeys  of  JJ®J^" 
England  became  vacant  by  the  death  or  deprivation  of  «pintii«l 
English  Prelates,  men  of  Norman  or  other  foreign  birth  ment. 
were  appointed  in  their  room.  For  a  long  time  to  come 
the  appointment  of  an  Englishman  to  a  Bishoprick  is  un- 
known, and  even  to  a  great  Abbey  it  is  extremely  rare.  In 
the  case  of  the  Primacy  indeed  the  rule  was  so  strict  that 
the  exclusion  of  Englishmen  was  extended  even  to  men  of 
Norman  descent  bom  in  England,  and  for  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Conquest,  till  the  days  of  Thomas  of  London,  no 
.native  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  sat  in  the  chair  of  Augustine. 
We  have  now  to  see  the  firstfruits  of  this  system  in  the 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  117,  331.  *  See  toI.  ii.  pp.  80,  449. 

K  2 
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0HAF.xvin.  choice  of  a  successor  for  Wulfwig.     The  great  Bishoprick 
Remigius    of  Mid-England,  a  large  part  of  whose  diocese  was  not  yet 
appointJP  ^  William's  power,  was  given  to  Bemigius  the  Almoner  of 
S^Dor.      Fecamp*  whose  zeal  and  liberality  in  William's  cause  has 
Chester       been   already  recorded, *     The  voice   of  scandal  ventured 
10  7-io9«.  ^  breathe  that  neither  the  gift  of  Remigius   nor  the 
gratitude  of  William  was  wholly  a  free-will  oflTering.     It 
was  in  after  times  brought  up  as  a  formal  charge  against 
the  new  Prelate  that,  before  the  fleet  had  sailed  from  Saint 
Yalery^  an  English  Bishoprick  had  been  promised  as  the 
price  of  the  well-appointed  ship  which  had  been  the  con- 
tribution of  the  loyal  almoner.^    As  yet  however  Remigius 
took  possession  of  the   see  without  objection,   and  it  is 
Remigius    specially  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  Norman  appointed  by 
orated  by    William  to  an  English  Bishoprick  received  consecration  at 
Stigand.     ^^^^  hands  of  Stigand/^    Bemigius  himself,  in  his  later  pro- 
of igno-      fession  to  Lanfranc^  declared  that  he  did  it  unwittingly^ 
'*^®®'        that  he  went  for  the  rite  to  the  actual  Metropolitan,  without 
knowing  the  uncanonical  and  schismatical  character  which 
attached  to  all  his  official  act8>    Yet  we  cannot  forget  the 
notorieiy  of  Stigand's  position,  and  the  formal  utterances 
of  the  Boman  See  against  him.*     We  cannot  forget  that 
Englishmen,  that  Harold  himself,  had  commonly  avoided 
his  ministrations,  that  English  Bishops,  Wulfwig  among 
them,^  had  commonly  been  consecrated  by  other  hands, 
that   Harold  and  William    alike  had  chosen   the    other 
Primate  to  perform  the  rite  of  their  own  crowning.     The 
expubion  of  Bobert  and  the  alleged  usurpation  of  Stigand 

'  See  above,  p.  90.  '  See  the  next  Chapter. 

*  This  fiftct  appears  from  Bemigius'  own  profession  to  Lanfranc,  printed 
by  Mr.Dimock,  Gir.  Camb.  vii.  151. 

*  Bemigius  in  his  profession  repeats  the  Norman  stories  about  Bobert 
and  Stigand,  and  adds,  "  Ego  vero  hujus  negotii  nee  ex  toto  ignarus,  nee 
usquequaque  gnarus,  ordinandus  ad  eum  yeni,  profesdonem  sibi  suisque 
BucceBsoribus  fed,  curamque  episoopalem  de  manu  ipsius  me  consecraatiB 
aooepi."    lb.  p.  15a. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  •  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  344,  466. 
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bad  even  been  pat  forward  among  the  grounds  for  William's  0HAP.xvnL 
expedition  against  England.^      It  would  be  strange   if 
nothing  of  all  this  had  ever  made  its  way  to  the  cloister  of 
Fecamp ;  it  would  be  strange  if  Remigius,  on  coming  to 
England,  found  no  one,  Norman  or  English,  to  warn  him 
of  the  canonical  risk  which  he  was  running.     It  is  hard  to  The  appli- 
avoid  the  belief  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  ignorance  gtigand 
of  Remigius  as  the  policy  of  William  which  led  to  what  ^^y^J!^l 
all  strict  churchmen  must  have  deemed  a  sross  breach  of  to  wfl. 
ecclesiastical  order.     William  was  still  temporizing  with  policy. 
Stigand ;  the  time  for  his  degradation  was  not  yet  come.' 
It  would  be  a  great,  perhaps  an  unlocked  for,  mark  of  his 
continued  confidence  for  the  King  to  direct  the  new  Bishop  of 
Dorchester  to  seek  consecration  from  the  still  acknowledged 
Primate.     When  the  day  came,  the  friend  of  Lanfranc  and 
Hildebrand  could  easily  find  means  to  set  straight  any  past 
irregularity.     At  all  events,  Remigius  was  consecrated  by 
Stigand,  with  the  help  of  what  assistant  Bishops  we  are 
not  told,  and  he  made  profession  to  the  schismatic  as  his 
lawful  Metropolitan.     He  took  possession  of  his  humble  Bemigiiu 
bishopstool,  in  a  land  where  Wigod  on  one  side  and  Robert  bvii^igs 
of  Oily  on  the  other  were  ready  to  give  him  all  needful  ^J^ 
help.     There,  we  are  told,  he  planned  and  began  great  The  see 
works,^  which  were  left  unfinished  when  the  further  pro-  2£ooin. 
gress  of  William's  conquests  allowed  him  to  remove  his 
throne  to  a  more  lordly  seat  of  episcopal  rule. 

At  the  same  Gemot  William  had  also  most  probably  the 
opportunity  of  again,  nominally  at  least,  bestowing  an  Eng- 
lish Earldom.   The  second  reign  of  Oswulf  beyond  the  l^ne  Oswulf 
had  not  lasted  long.    In  the  course  of  the  autumn  he  was  robber.^  ^ 
slain,  not  however,  as  it  would  seem,  in  any  political  broil  -^^tt™"** 
or  at  the  hand  of  any  avenger  of  Copsige.     He  died  by  the 

*  Sefl  Tol.  iii.  pp.  2B2,  285.  '  See  above,  p.  78. 

'  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  51a.    See  the  neit  Chapter. 
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spear  of  a  common  robber^  one  of  the  brood  who  had 
escaped  the  heavy  hands  of  Siward  and  Tostig,  and  the 
story  reads  as  if  he  were  killed  in  the  act  of  trying  per* 
sonally  to  arrest  the  wrong-doer.^  His  death  left  the 
dangerous  post  open  to  the  ambition  of  another  English- 
man of  the  highest  rank.  This  was  Gospatric  the  son  of 
Maldred^  who,  by  female  descent  at  leasts  sprang  of  the 
noblest  blood  of  Northumberland  and  even  of  the  kingly 
blood  of  Wessex.  For  his  mother  Ealdgyth  was  the 
daughter  of  Uhtred  by  his  third  wife,  the  daoghter  of 
King  ^thelred.  And  the  words  of  our  chief  North- 
humbrian  guide  seem  to  imply  that  this  descent  gave  him 
some  kind  of  right  of  preference  to  the  Earldom.^  ThiA 
is  a  comment  on  the  g^rowing  notion  of  hereditary  right 
with  regard  to  such  offices,  and  it  is  further  remarkable 
as  showing  that  the  notion  of  succession  through  females 
was  already  beginning  to  be  entertained.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  .it  would  have  come  into  any  man's  head  to 
propose  a  woman  as  a  candidate  for  an  Earldom,  but  men 
were  clearly  beginning  to  think  that  the  son  of  an  Earl's 
daughter  had  a  better  right  to  his  grandfather's  dignity  than 
an  utter  stranger  to  his  blood.  Of  the  former  life  of  Gos- 
patric we  know  nothing,  unless,  as  seems  most  likely,  this  is 
the  same  Gospatric  who  so  gallantly  jeoparded  his  life  to  save 
the  life  of  Tostig  on  his  return  from  his  Roman  pilgrimage.^ 
He  now  went  to  William,  probably  at  this  Christmas 
feast  at  Westminster,  and  asked  for  the  Earldom  vacant  by 
the  successive  deaths  of  Copsige  and  Oswulf.     His  claim, 


^  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Reg.  92.  "  Mox  sequenti  auctumno  et  ipse  Osulfos 
quum  in  obrii  sibi  latronis  lanoeam  pneceps  imieret,  illioo  oonfossus 
intcriit." 

*  lb.  **Nam  ex  matemo  sanguine  attinebat  ad  eum  honor  illins 
comitatus.  Erat  enim  ex  matre  AlgithA,  fili&  Uhtredi  eomitis,  quam 
haboit  ex  Algivft  filiA  Agelredi  regis.  Hanc  Algitham  pater  dedit  in  con- 
jugium  Maldredo  filio  Criaani" 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
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backed  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  siicceesfal,i  bat  obap.xviu. 
whether  he  took  any  practical  steps  to  take  possession  of  ^fWiiUwn. 
the  lands  beyond  the  Tyne  we  are  not  told.    A  thick  veil  zo67«io^. 
shrouds  the  afiairs  of  the  extreme  North  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  when  we  next  hear  of  Gk)«patrio,  he  appears 
in  the  same  character  as  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  as  a 
dweller  in  William's  court,  but  as  one  who  had  already 
begun  to  fear  his  enmity.^ 

But  William  had  other  cares  besides  thus  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  obedient  shires  of  England,  and  granting  away 
the  nominal  government  of  shires  which  still  remained  to 
be  subdued.     He  had  to  guard  against  the  dangers  which  WilliAm's 
threatened  him  both  from  Denmark  and  from  the  still  un*  ^^  ^^i^ 
subdued  West,     In  that  quarter  the  determination  not  to  Swend. 
admit  his  authority  was  eveiy  day  assuming  a  character  of 
more  direct  hostility.     William  had  his  remedy  for  both 
dangers.     The  intentions  of  the  Danish  King  were  to  be 
sounded,  and  his  purposes,  if  hostile,  were  to  be  staved  off 
by  the  discretion  and  power  of  speech  of  an  ambassador  of 
English  birth.    For  the  defenders  of  Western  England,  the 
rebels  as  they  were  deemed  in  Norman  eyes,  William  deter- 
mined on  the  bold  step  of  a  winter  campaign.     To  employ  Policy  of 
an  Englishman  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Danish  King  was  an^^^di 
a  clear  stroke  of  policy  on  William's  part.    Such  an  ambas-  J^'^" 
sador  would  come,  not  from  the  Norman  Conqueror,  King 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  but  from  the  lawful  King  of  the 
English,  the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the  saintly  Eadward. 
The  man  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  a  churchman  of  high  Mi«don 
rank  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  more  than  once.  jEtheUige: 
^thelsige,  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  had  received  the  ^^™®' 
abbatial  benediction,  as  Bemigius  of  Dorchester  had  received 

*  Sim.  Dim.  Gest.  Reg.  93.  '*  Quo  [Osnlfb]  mortuo,  Coflpatricus,  Alius 
lialdredi  filii  Crinani,  V^illelmmn  Regem  adiens  multft  emptum  pecunii 
adeptuB  est  oomitatnm  Noiihymbrensiiim.'' 

'  On  the  Earldom  of  Gospatric,  see  Appendix  O. 
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oHAF.zvni.  his  episcopal  consecration,  at  the  hands  of  Stigand.^     He 
had  been  further  entrusted  by  Eadward  in  his  lifetime  with 
the  government  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Bene't  of 
Ramsey,^  and  legends  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  departed  King  to  carry  a  message  of  health 
and  victory  from  Eadward  to  his  chosen  successor.^    No 
choice  on  William's  part  could  have  been  better  planned 
to  make  a  moral  impression  on  the  minds  of  Danes  and 
Englishmen.    A  Prelate  who  had  been  the  &.st  fiiend  both 
of  Eadward  and  of  Harold  now  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Swend  as  the  representative  of  William.     The  whole  life  of 
jEthelsige  is  wrapped  in   confusions  and  contradictions, 
and  the  details  of  his  embassy  to  Swend  have  come  to  us 
only  in  a  legendary  shape.     But  there  is  no  need  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  his  mission,  as  the  legend  falls  in  most  remark- 
ably with  several  entries  in  the  great  Survey.*    jEthelsige 
then  sailed  for  Denmark  and  reached  the  court  of  Swend  in 
His  recep.  safety.    He  w^  received  with  honour,  and  oflfered  the  gifts 
Denmark.   ^^  William  to  the  Danish  King  and  his  nobles.     His  stay 
was  long  ;  of  the  political  details  of  his  mission  we  have  no 
accounts,  but  the  course  of  events  would  seem  to  show  that 
he  succeeded  in  staving  off  for  a  while  any  interference  of 
Swend  in  English  affairs.^     We  may  perhaps  even  guess 
William's    that  his  mission  was  not  confined  to  Denmark  only.     It 
SoMwith  is  certain  that  William  entered   into  negotiations  with 
^*R«men  '*'^^'^®^*'>  *^®  renowned  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  once  the 
perhaps      guide  of  the  tender  years  of  the  youthful  Henry .^    The 
through      Primate  of  the  North  was  led   by  the  gifts  of  William 
^thdsige.  ^  j^  ^1  ^Y^^  jj^  ^^jj  ^  j^g^p  Swend  from  disturbing 

•  See  voL  li.  p.  454.  ■  lb.  p,  455.  »  See  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

*  See  Appendix  P. 

*  Lectio  ap.  Langebek,  iii.  253.  '*  Reverenter  igitur  a  Bege  Danorom 
reoeptus  et  habitus,  non  modico  tempore  apud  eum  mansit.  Tandem,  quum 
negotia  pro  quibus  missus  fuerat  ad  pladtuin  peregisset,  licentii  redeundi 
a  Bege  data,  iter  per  mare  cum  sociis  aggressus  est." 

•  See  vol,  iii.  p.  307. 
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the  peace  of  England.^    The  legendary  part  of  the  story  OHAP.xvin. 
now  follows.    When  ^thelsige  set  sail  from  Denmark  on  Legend 
his  return  to  England,  his  ship  was  well  nigh  lost  in  a  gige's  re- 
storm.     In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Abbot  and  his*™™*' 
companions  an  angel  presently  appeared,  and  bade  them 
keep  the  feast  of  the  Conception — not  yet  declared  to  be 
immacalate-~of  our  Lady.      On  his  vow  so  to  do^  the 
storm  ceased,  and  on  his  return  the  new  festival  was  first 
established  in  the  church  of  Bamsey,  and  from  thence  its 
observance  spread  over  England  and  Christendom.^ 

Abbot  ^thelsige  is  thus  set  before  us  as  chosen  for  the  l^ter 
second  time  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  supernatural  communi*  ^^ithSiige. 
cation.     And  his  real  history  is  well  nigh  as  marvellous  as 
anything  that  legend  could  invent.     It  may  be  as  well,  at 
the  expense  of  strict  chronological  sequence,  to  sketch  the 
remainder  of  his  strangely  chequered  life.    At  this  moment 
he  seems  to  have  been  as  high  in  the  &vour  of  William 
as  he  had  been  in  that  of  Eadward  and  Harold.     Within 
two  years  he  had  lost  the  favour  both  of  William  and 
of  his  own  monks  at  Saint  Augustine's.     The  displeasure 
of  the  monks  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  alienations  of 
the  lands  of  the  monastery  to  Normans.     The  grounds  of  His  out- 
William's  displeasure  are  not  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  flight  to 

doubt  that  the  Abbot  was  outlawed,  and  that  he  took  shelter  ^"^^t- 

'  1070. 

in  the  land  which  he  bad  so  lately  visited  as  William's  am- 
bassador. The  strange  thing  is  that,  ten  years  later,  he  had, 
by  some  means  or  other,  by  some  service  doubtless  at  the 
Danish  court,  contrived  to  recover  the  favour  of  William. 
He  was  allowed  to  return,  not  to  Saint  Augustine's,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  Norman  successor  Scotland,  but  to 
Bamsey,  where  his  place  during  his  absence  seems  to  have 

^  Adam  Brem.  iii.  53.  "  Inter  Suein  et  Bastardam  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  589] 
perpetoa  contentio  de  Anglift  fuit,  licet  noster  pontifex  [Adalbertus,  sc.] 
mimeribos  Willehelmi  persuaBiu,  inter  Beges  paoem  formare  voluerit." 

'  See  the  different  yermons  in  Langebeic,  iii.  255  et  seqq.,  and  Ap- 
pendix P. 
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cHAP.xvm.  been  taken  by  his  predecessor  ^Iftdne.^  His  outlawry  is 
recorded  in  the  great  Survey^  but  it  is  no  less  plain  that, 
when  the  Survey  itself  was  made,  he  was  again  Abbot  of 
Ramsey.  And  to  wind  up  aU,  as  if  purposely  to  make  way 
for  a  new  state  of  things^  both^thelsige  and  his  suocessor  at 
Saint  Augustine's  died  in  the  same  year  as  William  himself.' 


State  of 
the  West. 


Exeter  the 
centre  of 
the  inde- 
pendent 
ehires. 


Hatred 
of  its 
dtizens 
towards 
French- 
men. 


Meanwhile  William  was  making  every  preparation  for 
the  campaign  in  the  West.  The  shires  of  the  Wealhcyn 
seem  as  yet  to  have  retained  perfect  independence.  The 
only  sign  of  anything  like  an  acknowledgement  of 
William's  kingship  in  those  parts  is  the  fact  of  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  being  one  of  William's  companions 
in  his  voyage  to  Normandy.^  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  Exeter,  the  great  city  of  Western 
England,  had  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  the  new 
King.'^  And  it  would  seem  that  the  attitude  of  the  men 
of  the  West  was  now  taking  the  form  of  something  beyond 
a  mere  refiisal  to  acknowledge  the  King  who  reigned  in 
London  and  Winchester,  Exeter  was  of  course  the  centre 
of  all  patriotic  action.  The  city  had  doubtless  fully  re- 
covered from  the  misfortunes  which  fell  on  it  in  the  days 
of  Swend,*  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  memory  of 
Hugh  the  French  churl  ®  bad  helped,  along  with  later 
events,  to  make  its  inhabitants  specially  hostile  to  all 
men  of  French  blood  or  speech.  That  hatred  they  are 
said  to  have  shown  in  cruel  and  insulting  treatment 
towards  certain  Norman  knights  who  had  been  sent  by 
William  himself,  and  whom  stress  of  weather  had  driven 
into  their  haven."^     This  may  or  may  not  imply  that  a 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

'  See  these  points  worked  out  in  Appendix  P.  /  • 

*  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  510  A.  **Regem  alienigenam  .  .  .  cum  qno  antea  de  nullo 
negotio  egerant/*               •  See  vol.  i.  p.  346.  •  See  above,  p.  52. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  510  C.  "Mititibus  crudeliter  et  oontumeliose  iUoBerant, 
qnoe  ipse  de  NormanniA  miserat  et  tempestas  ad  portum  illomm  appulerat." 
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force  had  been  sent  against  the  West  while  William  was  oBAPjcvm. 
still  in  Normandy.     At  all  events  the  citj  was  at  this  Zeal  and 
moment  perfectly  independent  and   fiill  of  zeal  for  the  all  ranks, 
national  caose.    The  citizens  of  Exeter  were   rich,  nu- 
merous^ and  valiant,  and,  at  this  stage  at  least  of  the 
story,  all  ranks  joined  in  fall  purpose  to  withstand  the 
stranger  to  the  uttennost.^    like  their  brethren  at  Win*  Their  ro- 
chester^  they  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  the  widowed  Sad^th. 
Eadgyth/  as   their   forefathers    had   stood   towards  the 
widowed  Emma.     But  the  influence  which  the  absent 
Lady  could  exercise  at  Exeter  was  far  less  than  that  which 
she  could  exercise  in  her  own  dwelling-place  at  Winchester.' 
The  walls  which  ^thelstan  had  reared^  and  which  Swend 
had  at  least  partly  overthrown,^  had  been  repaired  or  re- 
built, and  the  city  was  again  strongly  fortified.^    And  now 
towers  and  battlements,  and  whatever  was  needed  for  defence 
against  a  siege,  were  carefully  repaired,  and  new  works 
added  wherever  any  further   strength  could   be  given.* 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  we  hear  only  of  the  defences 
of  the  city  itself;  Exeter  did  not  as  yet  contain  a  castle. 
But  the   resistance   of  the  West   was   not   to    be   only  They  seek 
the  resistance  of  a  single  city,  however  great;   the  men ^^e^neig™. 
of  Exeter  sent  messengfers  to  and  fro  to  rouse  the  men  ^y"°fi: 

°  shires  and 

towns. 

This  inddental  mention  is  just  in  the  style  of  William  of  Poitiers  (cf.  his 
account  of  Bonmey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  410,  534) ;  one  woald  be  well  pleased  to 
know  the  story  more  at  large. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  "Gives  earn  tenebant  furiosi,  copiosc  multitudinis, 
infestissimi  mortaUbus  GaUici  generis,  puberes  ac  Senatus."  One  is  tempted 
to  read  either  "plebs  et  Senatus"  or  "puberes  ao  seniores."  But  the 
mention  of  "Senatns,"  it  will  be  presently  seen,  is  important.  (In  this 
eoggestion  I  find  myself  forestalled  in  tiie  excellent  note  of  Maseres, 
p.  210.) 

>  In  Dcmiesday  (100)  twelve  houses  in  Exeter  appear  as  "libers  ad 
Dumemm  in  ministeriis  Eddid  BeginsB.** 

■  See  yoL  m.  p.  541.  '         *  See  vol.  i.  pp.  338,  346. 

*  "  Operose  munita,"  says  Orderic. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  "Pinnas  ac  turres  et  quseque  necessaria  sibi  cense- 
buit  in  munimentis  addebant  vel  restanrabant.'* 
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oHAP.xvin.  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  and  to  call  on  their  towns 
to  enter  into  a  league  with  Exeter  against  the  foreign 
The  King.^     Those  shires,  those  towns,  were  now  undoubtedly 

nowmainly  whoUy  English  in  feeling ;  they  were  probably  by  this 
English,     ^jjj^g  mainly  English   in   blood.      The  Thegns  and   the 
citizens  at  all  events  would  be  so;  the  towns,  we  may 
be  sure,  like  Exeter  itself,  had  been  from  the  beginning 
English  colonies  in   the   Celtic   land.     The  memory   of 
older  distinctions  would  simply  tend^  as  in  some  parts  it 
tends  to  this  day,  to  make  local  feeling  a  little  stronger 
than  elsewhere.     But  the  patriots  of  Exeter  were  ready 
to  welcome   help   fix)m   any  quarter,   and,  among  other 
quarters^  they  sought  it  among  the  strangers  from  distant 
lands  whom  the  commercial  importance  of  their  city  had 
brought  to  sojourn  within  their  gates.    Foreigpi  merchants, 
if  they  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  campaign^  were 
pressed  into  the   service,   to   take   their   part  on  behalf 
of  the  land  to  which  they  owed  a  temporary  allegiance.^ 
It  was  plain  that  to  put  down  such  a  movement  as  this 
must  be  William's  first  work*     The  active  hostility  of  the 
West  was  becomiug  more  dangerous  than  the  stubborn 
sullenness  of  the  North  or  even  than  the  chances  of  an 
invasion  from  Denmark. 
Connexion      And  there  was  another  feature  about  the  movement  at 
movement  Exeter  which  would  make  it  specially  hateful  in  William's 
fianUyof    ^^^*     '^^  Benalagu  might  be  ready  to  welcome  Swend 
Qodwine.    or  to  seek  for  a  King  in  the  House  of  Leofiic.    The  name 
of  Eadgar  might  kindle  a  sentimental  feeling  in  any  part 
of  the  Kingdom  over  which  he  had  been  for  a  moment 
chosen  King.     But  the  voice  which  came  up  from  Exeter 


^  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  "Hi  nimirum socioe  e  plagb  finitimis inqniete  1 
bant ....  alias  quoqne  ciTitates  ad  oonspirandom  in  eadem  legationibui 
instigabant,  et  contra  Begem  alienigenam  toto  nisu  ae  pneparabant,  cum 
quo  antea  de  nuUo  negotio  egerant." 

'  lb.    *'  Mercatoree  advenaa  bello  habiles  retinebant." 
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was  a  voice  raised  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  God  wine  and  oHAP.xym. 
Harold.      Of  that  House  we  have  heard  nothing  since 
(Jytha,  the  mother  of  heroes^  craved  the  body  of  her  son 
on  the  morrow  of  the  great  battle.^     But  now  the  widow  Presenoeof 
of  Grodwine  was  present  in  the  city  whose  holy  places  she  Exetw.* 
had  enriched  with  offerings  for  the  soul  of  her  husband.^ 
There  was  no  part  of  England  in  which  her  own  possessions  Great  po«- 
and  those  of  her  children  were  larger  than  in  the  shires  of  Harold  and 
Devon  and  Somerset.    And  it  is  in  those  shires  only  that  we  ^^J[^^ 
can  trace  in  the  Survey  the  names  of  those  younger  mem-  We^t. 
bers  of  the  family  of  whom  so  little  record  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.^    The  lands  of  the  House  of  Godwine^  at  all 
events  the  lands  of  Harold,  Gyrth^  and  Leofwine^  had^ 
wherever  William's  rule  had  reached^  been  forfeited  to  the 
behoof  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  followers.     Here,  in  the 
free  West,   their   revenues    and  the   fighting   power   of 
their  occupants  were  still  ready  to  be  used  in  the  cause 
of  England.     The  men  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  had  sent 
their  contingents  to  Senlac;  the  men  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  are   not    mentioned;^   in  the   swift  march  of 
events  between  the  two  great  battles  the  forces  of  such 
distant  regions  may  easily,  without  any  suspicion  of  back- 
wardness or  disloyalty^  have  fiuled  to  find  their  way  to 
Harold's  muster.     But  for  this  very  reason  those  shires 
were  better  able  to  resist  now;  their  noblest  and  bravest 
had  not  been  cut  off^  like  the  noblest  and  bravest  of 
Kent  and  Berkshire.     The  widow  of  the  great  Earl^  the 
mother  of  the  fallen  Eing^  was  thus  dwelling  within  the 
walls  of  a  city  where  she  was  well  known,  in  the  midst  of 
vast  estates  belonging  to  herself  and  her  house.     We  may 
here  stop  and  see  what  was  at  this  moment  the  state  of  the 

>  See  YoL  iii.  p.  51a ;  c£  p.  519. 

*  See  vol.  ii  p.  352  for  her  gifts  to  Saint  OIoTb  church  at  Exeter. 

*  See  Appendix  Q.  and  R. 

*  See  the  list  from  Wace  in  vol.  iii.  p.  493. 
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0HAP.xvm.  House  of  Godwine,  as  several  of  its  members  will  flit  before 
the  House  ^^  ^7^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  moments.  All  the  sons  of  Godwine  were 
of  God-  dead,  save  only  Wulfnoth  the  hostage,  who  was  in  the 
Wulfiioth  ^^^^  of  William.^  Of  Harold's  other  companion  in  his 
*^  ?"Jy     fiital  voyage,  Hakon  the  son  of  Swegen,  no  certain  account 

Buryivuig  .  . 

•on.  can  be  given.     I  have  ventured,  rather  doubtingly,  to  give 

H^on  eon  him  i^g  fhce  among  the  warriors  of  Senlac.*     He  may 
have  died  there,  or  the  conjecture^  may  be  true  which, 
without  any  Airther  evidence,  makes  him  the  same  as  a 
Danish  Earl  Hakon  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later  in  the 
The  history.     Of  the  daughters  of  Godwine,  Eadgyth  was  still 

of  God-  enjoying  the  honours  of  the  Old  Lady  within  the  walls  of 
^"^®'  her   Imperial   morning-gift.     -^Ifgifu,   according  to    one 

version,  was  dead;^  at  all  events  there  is  no  Airther 
account  to  give  of  her.  Gunhild,  alive  and  unmarried, 
was  doubtless  in  attendance  on  her  mother.  In  the  third 
generation,  besides  the  doubtful  case  of  Hakon,  the  sons 
of  Tostig  were  in  Norway ;  ^  of  any  children  of  Gyrth  and 
Tlie  Leofwine  we  hear  nothing.     But  Harold  had  left  behind 

Harold.      ^^  ^^^  children,  who,  as  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,  were 
Three  aons  probably  the  offspring  of  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.^     Of  their 
dAughten,  mother  we  hear  no  more  after  her  sad  errand  to  Senlac. 
chfldren  of  ^  ^^®  really  was  the  rich  and  fair  Eadgifu  of  Domesday,  her 
^«^«3^     lands  formed — ^most  likely  had   already  formed — a  rich 
neeh*lB.      harvest  for  Norman  spoilers.     But  her  three  sons,  Godwine, 
Eadmund,  and  Magnus,  of  whom  Godwine  was  a  holder 
of  lands  in  Somerset,"^  and  her  daughters  Gytha  and  Gun- 
hild, will  all  call  for  momentaiy  notice.    Everything  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  whole  fiimily  were  now  gathered 
round  their  grandmother  at  Exeter.     But  there  was  an- 
other child  of   Harold  who  was  most  likely  in  a  distant 

'  See  above,  p.  119.  '  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

'  This  is  made  by  Lappenberg,  Nonnaa  Kings,  p.  168  (Eng.  ed.),  after 
Suhm. 

•  See  vol.  ML  pp.  262,  703.  •  lb.  p.  374. 

*  lb.  p.  764,  and  Appendix  R.  ^  See  Appendix  Q. 
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part  of  England.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ulf,  the  0HAP.xTin. 
son  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  was  bora  after  his  father's  J^^^* 
death.     It  would  follow  that  he  was  born  at   Chester,  Eal<^h ; 
whither   his    mother   had    been   sent  for  safety   by  her 
brothers.^   As  Chester  was  not  yet  in  William's  possession, 
the  babe,  whom  the  event  of  the  great  battle  had  hindered 
firom  being  a  born  ^theling,  was  probably  dwelling  with 
his  mother  within  the  Mercian  Earldom.     Sooner  or  later  Iub  cap* 
indeed   he  fell  into  William's   clutches   and    remained   a   ^^' 
prisoner  till  the  end  of  William's  reign.'    But  we  may 
believe  that  his  captivity  dated   only  from   the  fall   of 
Chester  rath^  than  suspect   that   even  Eadwine   could 
stoop   to  the  baseness  of  giving  up  his  infant  nephew 
as  the  price  of  the  Conqueror's  &vour  to  himself. 

The  son  of  Ealdgyth  united  the  blood  of  the  two  greatest  Harold's 
houses  in  England,  and,  had  his  father's  reign  been  as  long  Exeter. 
as  the  heart  of  England  had  prayed  for  at  his  crowning, 
he  might  have  been  the  second  King  of  the  House  of 
Oodwine*    The  sons  of  Harold  who  were  within  the  walls 
of  Exeter  came  of  a  lowlier  and  doubtful  stock.     But,  as 
vigorous  youths   fast    approaching  manhood^   they  were 
better  fitted  to  become  the  rallying  point  of  a  patriotic 
movement,  and  the  probable  stain  on  their  birth  could 
hardly  be  thrown  in  their  teeth  in  the  days  of  William  the 
Bastard.     The  whole  West  was  ready  for  defence,  and  Volunteers 
volunteers  flocked   in   from  other  parts.      One  recorded  districts, 
instance  in  such  cases  proves  many  unrecorded.     Blsecman,  Bbecman 
a  wealthy  secular  priest  of  Berkshire,  a  tenant  of  the  Abbey  ghite. 
of  Abingdon^  and  himself  founder  of  a  goodly  church  in  its 
neighbourhood^  risked  all   his  possessions,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  widow  of  Godwine.'* 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  5if.  764.  "  See  Flor.  Wig.  1067. 

*  BlaBcman,  Blacheixum,  Blachemannns,  is  spoken  of  in  the  History  of 
Abingdon,  i  474,  m  **  presbyter  pecomosus.**  By  the  leave  of  the  convent 
he  built  a  church,  with  bnildingB  of  a  nuynastic  pattern  attached,  on  an 
island  to  the  south  of  the  monasteiy,  which,  from  the  dedication  of  the 
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oHAP.xvin.  Such  a  man,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  stand  alone ;  Exeter, 
the  one  great  city  of  Southern  England  which  remained 
free,  was  doubtless  a  city  of  refuge  to  many  a  patriotic 
heart  from  all  the  shires  over  which  the  House  of  God- 
wine  had  ruled.     At  no  moment  since  the  battle  had  the 
The  West-  hopes  of  deliverance  been  higher.     But,  as  usual,  local  and 
ment  not    internal  dissensions  spoiled  everything.     England  had  no 
hj^T^   leader.     If  the  North  had  risen  now,  if  the  Danish  fleet  had 
North.       come  now,  their  united  forces  might  perhaps  have  driven 
William  once  more  beyond  the  sea.     But  while  Exeter  was 
in  arms,  York  did  not  stir,  and  when  York  did  stir,  Exeter 
had  no  longer  the  power  of  stirring.     The  grandsons  of 
Leofric  doubtless  cared  little  for  a  movement  on  behalf  of 
the   House  of  Godwine.      Had  the   son    of  Harold  and 
Ealdgyth  been  a  grown  man,  capable  of  leading  armies, 
both  the  great  divisions  of  England  might  possibly  have 
gathered  round  one  who  united  the  blood  of  Godwine  and 
the  blood  of  Leofric.     But  the  babe  at  Chester  could  give 
no  strength   to  any  cause,    and  Eadwine  and   Morkere 

church  to  Saint  Andrew,  got  the  name  of  **  Andreaia"  (Andreasoge  ?).  The 
buildings  were  '*  mirifice  ooaptata,  picturis  caelAturisque  infra  et  extra  ubique 
locorum  delectabile  visu  subomata.'*  He  then  **  privatim  se  monachis 
ingerendo,  turn  auri  argentique  ostentu,  turn  fiunindi  oris  profusione/'  got 
a  lease  of  three  lordships  from  the  Abbey.  The  writer  seems  to  record  the 
grant  with  some  displeasure,  but  it  was  merely  one  of  the  usual  leases. 
Blsecman  was,  as  he  is  described  in  the  local  history  (i.  484),  *'  ecclesiae  homo 
efiectus,"  just  like  Sheriff  Godric.  Of  one  of  the  places  spoken  ot  Sandford 
in  Oxfordshire,  we  also  read  in  Domesday  (156  h),  **  Blacheman  presbyter 
tenuit  ab  eccleBi&.'*  The  name,  whether  of  the  same  person  or  not,  is  found 
in  several  other  entries  in  the  Surrey.  Another  entry  in  Oxfordshire  (160) 
doubtless  belongs  to  our  Bbecman.  The  connexion  of  Blascmaa  with  the 
siege  of  Exeter  comes  from  the  local  histoiy,  i.  48.^,  484.  The  passage  runs 
thus ;  *'  WiUelmus  vero  Anglise  diadema  obtinuit.  Cui  dum  quidam  sub- 
jectionis  fidelitatem  sponderent,  nonnulli  exteras  sibi  sedes  per  alia  regna 
consult!  rati  petere  sese  subducerent,  Abbas  Ealdredus,  primorum  sese  sen- 
tentia  dedens,  Reg!  fidelitatis  sacramenta  persolvit.  At  in  posteriorum 
numero  qnum  multi  diverterent,  turn  et  perempti  Regis  mater,  secum  in 
oomitatu  suo,  una  cum  plnrimis  aliis,  presbyterum  Blachemannum  habens, 
Angliam  desernit.*'  If  Blsecman  accompanied  Gytha  in  her  flight,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  was  with  her  at  Exeter. 
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tarried  in  the  Court  of  William  till  William's  rule  was  as  0HAF.xvm. 
safe  at  Exeter  as  it  was  at  Winchester  and  London. 

In  overcoming  the  hostility  of  the  West,  William  acted  wmiam 
as  he  always  did  act.     Before  he  tried  arms,  he  tried 
negotiation.     In  the  great  case  of  all,  in  his  dealings  with 
Harold  himself,  he  did  not  strike  a  blow  till  all  the  powers 
of  diplomacy  had  been  thoroughly  worn  out  between  him- 
self and  his  rival.     In  the  course  of  his  march  after  the 
battle^  he  had  sent  a  successful  embassy  to  Winchester,^ 
and  one  of  more  doubtful  issue  to  London.^     So  he  now  He  de* 
sent  to  Exeter  to  demand  that  the  citizens  should  take  ^^"^^^^^^ 
the   oath  of  allegiance   to    him   as    their   lawful  King.^  <*^E*«^''- 
He  also,  it  would  seem,  required  to  be  received  in  person 
within  the  city.     William^  on   becoming   full   sovereign 
of   Exeter^    might    have    purposed,    like  iBthelstan^    to 
celebrate  and  to  secure  his  conquest  by  holding  one  of 
the  solemn  Gem6ts  of  the  year  within  its  walls.^     On 
the   arrival  of  this  message,  we  see  the  first  signs  of  a 
wavering  policy,  of  a  division  of  feeling  between  different 
classes  in  the  city.     At  Exeter,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  patriotic,  but  a  fainthearted,  if 
not  a  traitorous,  faction  soon  began  to  show  itself  among 
those  of  higher  degree.^      The   chief  men^  whether  by  Attempt  of 
those  words  we  are  to  understand  the  local  magistracy  or  leaden  to 
generally  the  leading  men  who  were  gathered  within  the  J^|^^* 
walls  of  the  city,  sent  a  temporizing  answer  to  William,  ooune. 
In  so  doing  they  showed  that  they  as  little  understood 
the  man  with  whom   they  were   dealing  as  Robert   the 
Staller  had    understood    him   when    he    counselled    him 
to  go  back  quietly  from  Hastings   to  Normandy.®     In 
dealing  with  William  the  Conqueror  there  were  only  two 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  540.  •  lb.  p.  545. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.    *'  Rex  nbi  hnc  certius  oomperit,  primoribiu  dvitatia 
jamre  sibi  fidelitatem  xnaDdavit."  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

»  See  the  note  in  vol.  iii.  p.  333.  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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choices,  unconditional  submission  and  resistance  to  the 
last.  Submission  would  bring  favourable  terms.  Resist- 
ance might  be  successful,  and  William  moreover  now  and 
then  showed  that  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  honour  a 
valiant  enemy.  The  Wise  Men  of  Exeter  tried  a  middle 
course,  a  course  which  made  success  impossible ;  but 
their  answer  is  most  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the 
politics  of  the  time.  It  shows  the  strength  of  local,  as 
distinguished  from  national^  patriotism ;  it  shows  the  ideas 
of  municipal  freedom  which  were  growing  up;  it  shows, 
we  may  add,  the  chances  and  tendencies  from  which 
William  saved  England.  The  answer  to  William's  sum- 
mons, as  reported  by  our  Norman  informants,  ran  thus, 
"  We  will  take  no  oaths  to  the  King;  we  will  not 
receive  him  within  our  walls ;  but  we  are  ready  to  pay 
to  him  the  tribute  which  we  have  been  used  to  pay  to 
former  Kings."  ^  That  is  to  say,  they  were  ready  to 
receive  him  as  Emperor,  but  not  as  King.  The  words 
are  exactly  such  as  an  Italian  city  might  have  used  to  a 
Teutonic  Caesar.  We  long  to  know  whether  such  language 
came  jfrom  the  magistrates  of  Exeter  only,  or  whether  it 
was  shared  by  the  Thegns  of  the  West  in  general.  In 
the  former  case  the  object  is  plain;  the  aim  of  the 
Exeter  patricians  was  to  make  their  city  an  aristocratic 
commonwealth,  like  those  of  which  the  germs  were  already 
showing  themselves  within  the  continental  Empire.  Is 
it  possible  that,   among  the  foreign   visitors  who  gave 


^  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  ^' At  illi  remandaverunt  ei  dioentes,  Neque  sacra- 
mentum  Begi  ffunemus,  neque  in  urbem  eum  intromittemus,  sed  tributum 
ei  ex  consuetudine  pristinE  reddemus."  It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
only  account  of  these  most  interesting  negotiations  oomee  from  Orderic,  who 
doubtless  followed  William  of  Poitiers.  The  short  accounts  in  the  Chronicles 
and  Florence  begin  only  with  the  actual  siege.  This  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  we  should  never  have  more  gladly  welcomed  a  record  in  our 
own  tongue  than  in  the  report  of  these  answers,  which  could  not  fail  to 
preserve  to  us  so  many  technical  phrases  of  early  politics. 
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their  help  in  matters  of  war,  there  were  some  who  could  oHAP.xvin. 
give  lessons  to  the  rulers  of  Exeter  in  matters  of  Italian  *^**^^_ 

rapenontj 
policy  ?    Exeter  was  to  be  a  republic,  independent  in  all  in  the 

its  internal  afiairs.^  The  Emperor  of  Britain  might  beBrftJ^* 
Over-lord  of  the  commonwealth ;  his  protection  might  be 
bought,  or  his  enmity  might  be  bought  off,  by  a  payment 
in  money.  The  burthens  which  had  been  laid  on  Exeter  Boiral 
by  former  Kings  had  not  been  excessive.  The  city  paid  ^^, 
in  money  only  when  London,  York,  and  Winchester  paid, 
and  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  a  single  half  mark  of  silver, 
for  the  behoof  of  the  soldiers,  that  is  doubtless  of  the 
Sing's  Housecarls.'  The  mention  of  Exeter  in  such 
company  marks  the  high  position  that  it  held  among  the 
cities  of  England.  When  the  King  summoned  his  Jyrd 
to  his  standard,  by  sea  or  by  land^  Exeter  supplied  the 
same  number  of  men  as  were  supplied  by  five  hides  of 
land.3  These  payments,  these  services,  the  commonwealth 
WW  ready  to  render  to  the  new  master  who  claimed  its 
allegiance.  But  the  men  of  Exeter  would  not,  each 
citizen  personally,  become  his  men;  they  would  not 
receive  so  dangerous  a  visitor  within  their  walls;  they 
would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  handed  over  as  a  morning- 
gift  to  any  more  widows  of  Kings,  or  again  be  exposed 
to  the  treason  or  the  incapacity  of  Reeves  commissioned 
by  foreign  Ladies.  Such  schemes  were  natural  enough 
in  a  civic  aristocracy,  but  they  could  hardly  have  been 
shared  by  the  rural  Thegns  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset. 

*  On  the  condition  of  Exeter  at  this  time  and  ita  league  with  the 
other  boroughs,  see  Palgrave,  iii.  419,  426-439,  and  English  Common- 
wealth, i  645.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  line  which 
he  takes,  but  it  is  a  striking  thought  when  he  says,  "But  a  little 
more,  and  England  might  have  becomf^  the  first  Federal  Conmion- 
wealth  in  Christendom.** 

'  See  below,  p.  162. 

'  Domesday,  100.  "  Quando  expeditio  ibat  per  terram  aut  'per  mare, 
serriebat  hnc  civitas  quantum  ▼.  bids  tenw."    So  Ezon,  80. 

L  2 
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oHAP.xvin.  Still  less  were  such  schemes  likely  to  be  shared  by  Gytha 
thekcai ^^^^  her  grandsons.     The  sons  of  Harold  might  well  dream 
Thegna.      of  Kingdoms,  greater  or  smaller,  whether  of  England,  of 
probable     Wessex,   or  only   of  the    Wealkcyn,      But    they   would 
towwS  a   hardly  aspire  to  be  Consuls  or  Burgomasters  of  the  Free 
JJ^"-    Imperial  City  of  Exeter.     As  for   the  ordinary  Thegns 
Position     of  the  country,  we  can  hardly  attribute  to  them  such  a 
family  of    d^&rec  of  political  foresight  as  to  understand  the  probable 
Harold,      results  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  common- 
wealth in  the  great  Western  city.     Such  a  commonwealth, 
if  it  lived  and  prospered,  was  not  unlikely  to  play  the  part 
which  was  afterwards  played  by  Bern  and  Florence,  which 
was,  a  few  years  later^  played  for  a  moment  by  Le  Mans, 
and  to  constrain  the  neighbouring  lords   of  the  soil  to 
become  its  citizens  or  its  subjects.     Exeter  had  already 
possessions  beyond  its  own  walls,  which  might  easily  form 
the  germ  of  a  subject  district.^     But,  without  supposing 
the  Western  Thegns   to   look   so  &r  afield  as  this,  the 
scheme  of  establishing  a  commonwealth  of  Exeter  could 
have  no  charm  or  interest  for  them.     If  they  were  faint- 
hearted, they  might  seek   their  advantage  in  becoming 
William's  men  and  buying  back  their  lands  of  him.^     If 
they  were  stout-hearted  and  hopeful,  they  might   look 
forward  to  keeping  William   out  of  the  Western   lands 
altogether.    But  no  half-measure  offered  any  chance.    A 
commonwealth  of  Exeter  promised  them  nothing,  and  they 
could  have  no  hope  of  admitting  William  as  Over-lord  with^ 
No  cbanoe  out  admitting  him  as  immediate  Eang.    They  could  hardly 
a  ^^^  ^^  have  cherished  any  dream  so  wild  as  that  of  establishing 
PJP^f  ^      the  Wealkcyn  as  a  separate  principality  like  the  Northern 

paUfry  in     Wales,  paying  tribute  to  William  as  Basileus  of  Britain, 
the  West. 

^  Pomesday,  loo.  '*  Burgenses  Ezoniffi  urbia  habent  extra  civitatem 
teme  zii.  carucatas  que  nullam  consnetudinem  reddunt,  nisi  ad  ipsam 
civitatem." 

'  See  above,  p.  25. 
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but  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Gtedwine,  a  prince  0HAP.xvin. 

who   might  himself  be  the  man   of  the  Over-lord,  but 

whose  personal  vassalage  should    not   be   shared  by  his 

subjects. 

But  of  all  princes  of  his  day  William  was  the  least  WilHun's 

likely  to  be  entangled  into  middle    courses    or    to   be^^^^^. 

satisfied  with  a  half-submission.     He  miffht  be  Duke  of^^*®'^'^ 

^  oveiy- 

the  Normans  and  Csesar  of  the  English ;  ^  but  in  either  where, 
character  he  would  be  the  immediate  lord  of  every  one 
of  his  subjects.  He  might  be  satisfied  with  maintaining 
the  external  superiority  of  his  predecessors  over  the  out- 
lying provinces  of  his  Empire,  but  within  tlie  Kingdom 
which  his  kinsman  had  bequeathed  to  him  he  would  put 
up  with  nothing  short  of  unreserved  allegiance.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  terms  and  reservations. 
His  answer  to  the  Exeter  deputation  was  terse  and  to  His  answer 
the  purpose ;  ''  It  is  not  my  custom  to  take  subjects  on  Exeter 

such   conditions."  *     War  of  course  followed  :    William  ^eputa- 

tion. 

marched  with  an  army  into  Devonshire^  an  army  drawn  He 
partly  from   the   English   inhabitants   of  the   conquered  ™*^^ 
districts.     This  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last,  time  in  Exeter, 
which  William  learned  to  employ  English  valour  in  his  ^"^H^**J^j^ 
wars  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.^    The  policy  of  so  doing  »™iy- 
was  obvious ;    it  was  not  a  foreign   conqueror  who   was  ^^^^^^ 
marching  against  an  independent  city ;  it  was  the  King  ployment. 
of  the  English^  at  the   head  of  his   loyal   Englishmen, 
marching  against  a  city  which   refused  him  his  lawful 


1  "  Qui  Daz  Nornmniiis,  qui  Caesar  praefuit  Anglis."  says  Abbot  Baldric 
in  his  verses  on  William.     Duchesne,  Rer.  Franc.  Scriptt.  iv.  357  A. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  A.  "  E  contra  sic  eis  remandavit  Rax  dioens,  Non  est 
mihi  moris  ad  banc  conditionem  habere  subjectos." 

'  lb.  "  Deinde  com  ezercitu  ad  fines  eorum  accessit,  et  primos  in  e& 
ezpeditione  Anglos  eduzit."  I  do  not  see  that  this  need  mean — though  the 
hd  is  not  at  all  unlikely — that  "  the  English  were  placed  in  the  front  of 
his  army"  (Lappenberg,  I3i,  Eng. tr.).  Surely  it  simply  means  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  William  used  English  troops. 
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0HAF.zTin.  rights.  Nor  is  it  wonderM  that  native  Englishmen^ 
tira'of^  even  from  the  West-Saxon  shires,  were  found  ready  to 
their  march  on  such  a  service.     A  government  in  possession, 

to  aerve.  however  unpopular,  has  vast  advantages  over  a  people 
without  leaders.  If  Kling  William  summoned  the  fyrd 
in  ancient  form^  under  the  same  penalties  which  had  been 
decreed  in  the  days  of  jSlthelred,^  the  man,  Thegn  or 
Churl,  who  dared  to  hold  back  must  have  been  a  man 
of  unusual  boldness  and  vigour.  And  when  soldiers  are 
once  under  arms,  the  blind  instinct  of  military  discipline, 
and  of  what  is  called  military  honour^  has  too  often  been 
found  utterly  to  outweigh  the  higher  biddings  of  moral 
and  political  duty.  If  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Buonapartes  did  not  scruple  to  drive  out  Parliaments  at 
the  bidding  of  their  military  chiefs^  we  cannot  wonder 
that  William^  now  and  at  other  times^  found  English- 
men ready  to  march  at  his  bidding  against  those  who 
were  fighting  to  deliver  England.  The  thing  was  not 
Earlier  in-  new.  Swend,  ^  Cnut,  Harold  Hardrada,  ^  had  always 
Borvioe  found  means  to  draw  fresh  forces  from  the  districts  of 
^^f'  England  which  submitted  to  them.  In  the  wars  of  Cnut 
quexors.  the  still  stranger  sight  had  been  seen  of  West-Saxon 
troops  serving  under  the  Danish  Raven  against  a  West- 
Saxon  ^theling  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  DenaUigu^ 
So  now,  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  host  largely  composed 
of  Englishmen  that  William  set  forth  to  win  for  himself 
the  great  stronghold  of  English  freedom  in  the  Western 
shires. 

His  line  of  march  was,  as  usual,  marked  by  ravage.^ 
His  course  naturally  led  him  through  Dorset,  and  it  was 


»  See  vol.  i.  pp,  366,  415..  "  lb.  394. 

'  See  vol.  ill.  p.  352.  *  See  voL  i.  p.  414. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067  (after  recording  the  tax,  see  above,  p.  128) ;  *'  And 
^eahbws^re  let  efre  bergian  eall  >et  bi  oferforon.**  ThiB  will  at  least 
include  the  Dorset  harrjings. 
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no  doabt  now  that  the  towns  of  that  shire^  Dorchester,  oBAP.zvni. 
Bridport,  Wareham,    and    Shaftesbury,    underwent    that^i^«»*» 

*  "^  ravages  on 

teaifiil  harrying  the  result  of  which  is  recorded  in  Domes-  his  mMxoh ; 
daj.    Bridport  was  utterly  ruined ;  not  a  house  seems  to  Bonet 
have  been  able  to  pay  taxes  at  the  time  of  the  Surrey.  ^^'^ 
At  Dorchester,  the  old  Roman  settlement^  the  chief  town 
of  the  shire^  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  houses  escaped 
destruction.^    These  &cts  are  signs  that  William  followed 
the  same  policy  against  Exeter   which  he  had  followed  wmUm's 
against  Le  Mans  ^  and  against  London.^    The  boroughs  of  same  m  in 
Dorset  were  doubtless  among  the  towns  which  had  joined  !^te.^^" 
in  the  civic  league.      Probably  they  stood  sieges  and  were 
taken  by  storm.    At  any  rate  they  were  ruthlessly  harried^ 
in  order  at  once  to  isolate  and  to  frighten  the  greater  city 
which  lay  beyond  them.     This  policy  did  its  work.     As  Iti  eflBM* : 
William  drew  near,  the  fear  of  him  and  his  wrath  fell  on  trateeof 
the  patricians  of  the  commonwealth  of  Exeter.      At  ^^^^^u, 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  city  a  second  deputation  miiwion 
met  him,  whose  language  was  very  different  from  that  of  hostages, 
the  earlier  message.     Nothiug  was  now  said  of  conditions ; 
nothing  was  refused ;  all  was  abject  submission  to  William's 
will.   The  men  of  Exeter  craved  for  peace ;  their  gates  were 
open  to  receive  the  King;  they  would  obey  all  his  orders. 
In  pledge  of  their  good  &ith,  hostages^  as  many  as  William 
demanded,  were  at  once  given  up.^    And  it  would  seem  Alleged 

•  m  n  i»  breach  of 

e  special  promises  of  favour  promise  by 
to  carry  out.*     We  cannot  ^^^^°'- 


that  William  now  made  some         '^  ^  ^ 

which  he  afterwards  fidled   to  carry 


>  On  the  details,  see  Appendix  K. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  aoa.  »  lb.  pp.  533,  543. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  "  Majore$  mox,  ut  Begem  cum  ezercitu  appro- 
prnqvare  oognoecunt,  obyiam  advenienti  procedunt,  paoem  poscunt,  portas 
ei  patere  dicunt,  imperata  quadibet  se  &cturos  promittmit,  et  obsides  Ulioo, 
qnaotos  Bex  jabet»  adducuntar.*'  This  of  course  cannot  mean  that  they 
went  back  to  the  city  for  hostages. 

'  So  it  would  seem  from  the  short  bat  weighty  aooount  in  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  which  gives  hints  which  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  see  drawn 
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0HAP.xym.  wonder  that  it  was   so,  for^  as   soon  as  the  messengers 

returned  to  the  town^  it  speedily  appeared  that  the  act  of 

the  ruling  body  was  not  confirmed  by  the  general  feeling 

The  capitu-  of  the  citizens.   The  capitulation  was  disowned ;  even  regard 

owned  by    ^^^  *^®  safety  of  the  hostages  did  not  move  men  who  had 

the  citizens  made  up  their  minds  not  to  yield.^   After  the  deputation  had 

withdrawn,  and  had  left  the  hostages  in  the  King's  hands, 

no  further  marks  of  submission  followed.   The  road  was  not 

thronged,  as  William  probably  looked   to  see  it,  by  his 

new  subjects  pouring  forth  to  welcome  their  sovereign.  One 

might  ahnost  be  led  to  think  that  acts  of  direct  hostility 

The  SHOE  followed   on   the   part   of  the   citizens.      At  all   events, 

William     WiUi^ni   saw  that  he  was  deceived,  and  we  can  hardly 

drawB  near  blame  him  for  being  filled  with  wonder  and  wrath.^   With 

to  reoon- 

noitre,  and  five  hundred  horsemen  he  rode  forth  to  see  the  city^  to 
cityVre^  judge  of  its  site  and  its  fortifications,  and  to  find  out  what 
pared  for    ^he  enemy  were  doing.^ 


out  at  greater  length.  The  words  are — ^after  the  harryings — *'  And  J»  he 
ferde  to  Defenascire,  and  besset  >a  burh  Ezanoester  xviii  dagas,  and  jner 
wearV  niicel  his  heres  for&ren,  ac  he  heom  vod  hehetj  and  yfeU  gdceste, 
and  hig  him  >a  burh  ageafon  forj'an  )>a  )>egena8  heom  geswicon  hsfdon." 
The  account  seems  hardly  to  follow  chronological  order,  and  this  seems 
the  most  likely  time  for  promises. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  *'  Reversi  ad  concives,  qui  suppliciapro  reatu  nimis 
metuebant,  nihilominus  machinantnr  hostilia  qusa  C€eperant,  multisque  pro 
causflis  ad  oppugnandum  sese  incitabant.**  These  words  by  themselves 
would  rather  imply  that  those  who  made  the  capitulation  were  the  same 
as  those  who  disowned  it.  But  the  mention  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  treason 
of  the  Thegns,  and  the  distinction  which  Orderic  himself  seems  to  draw 
between  the  "primores"  now  and  the  *'  municipes"  a  little  later,  seem  to 
justify  me  in  following  Lappenberg  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken  in  the 
text.  I  see  that  Thierry  and  Mr.  St.  John  take  it  in  the  same  way,  only  it 
is  hardly  fsdr  of  Thierry  to  quote  the  words  of  Ordeiio  so  as  to  make 
•«  eonciyes  **  the  nominative  cases. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  "  Quod  audiens  Rex,  qui  ad  quatuor  milliaria  oon- 
Bistebat  ab  urbe,  irSi  repletus  est  et  admiratione.'* 

'  lb.  "  Imprimis  itaque  Rex  cum  quingentis  equitibus  propere  perrexit^ 
ut  locum  et  moeniavideret,  et  quid  hostes  ageret  deprehenderet."  Compare 
the  five  hundred  horsemen  sent  against  London  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  54»),  but 
then  William  was  not  present  in  person. 
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The  city  to  which  William  now  drew  near  did  not  indeed  cHAPJcvm. 
rival  the  natural  strength  of  Le  Mans  or  Domfront,  but  it  J*"^^ 
came  nearer  than  most  English  towns  to  recalling  some-  Exeter, 
what  of  the  character  of  those  memorable  scenes  of  his 
earlier  exploits.     Exeter  is  described  by  the  most  detailed 
historian  of  this  campaign  as  standing  in  a  plain,^  and  to 
one  who  looks  down  upon  the  city  from  the  higher  ground 
which  surrounds  it  on  nearly  every  side  the  description 
might  not  seem  inappropriate.     But  the  city  really  stands 
on  a  hill^  and  a  hill,  in  some  parts,  of  no  inconsiderable 
steepness.    The  Exe  flows  to  the  south-west;  at  the  north- 
east  a  sort  of  narrow  isthmus  connects  the  hill  with  a  large 
extent  of  ground  at  nearly  its  own  level.     On  either  side 
of  the  isthmus  a  sort  of  ravine,  stretching  towards  the 
river  on  each  side,  forms  a  kind  of  natural  moat  round 
the  greater  part  of  the  city.     On  the  isthmus,  the  most 
important  point  in  the  line  of  defence,  stood  the  east  gate 
of  the  city^  one  of  the  four  which  guarded  the  ends  of 
the  four  main  streets  which  still  keep  up  the  memory  of 
the  ground-plan  of  Roman  Isca.     The  wall  which,  with  The  wkUb 
a  little   care,  may  be    traced  through  nearly  the  whole"'  ^ 
of  its  extent,^   followed  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  is 
divided  from  the  river  by  rich  alluvial  pastures,  in  those 
days  most  likely  mere  swamps.   The  defences  were  therefore 

>  Orderic  (510  A)  caUs  the  city  "  in  phino  dta/*  and  adds  "  a  litore 
niarino,  quo  ex  Hibernift  vel  Britannift  minore  brevinimo  aditur  spatio, 
distans  milliaria  ciroiter  duo.*'  **  Idtufl  marinnm  "  may,  by  a  &vourable 
conrtruction,  be  taken  to  mean  the  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  but  the 
whole  geography  is  confused. 

'  The  walls  of  Exeter  are  well  shown  in  the  plans  in  I2ac1ce>  "  Remark- 
able Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Exeter"  (London,  1734).  and  Jenkins's 
**  History  and  Description  of  the  City  of  Exeter  "  (Exeter,  18061.  In  April, 
1870, 1  made  the  whole  circuit  of  the  defences  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  A. 
8anford,  and  we  were  able  to  trace  the  wall  nearly  everywhere.  It  has 
been  greatly  patched  at  various  times,  and  shows  a  most  remarkable 
variety  in  its  masonry.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  some  portions  of 
the  foundation  of  iBthelstan's  wall  do  not  remain  on  the  north  side.  All 
the  gates  have  been  destroyed. 
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oHAP.xvm.  not  carried  down   to  the   water,  except  at  the   extreme 
southern  point  of  the  city,  where  a  fifth  gate,  the  Quay 
Gate,  came  between  the  Western  and  Southern  Gates  of  the 
four  main  arms.    Here  then  were  the  two  main  approaches 
for  either  friends  or  enemies.     The  Exe,  not  yet,  as  at  a 
later  time,  bridled  by  weirs,^   aflforded  free  access   from 
the  friendly  districts,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  fleet 
WiUiaoi      being   employed  by   William.     At   the  opposite  end  of 
firom  the"  tti®   city,  William's  line  of  approach  would  lie  by  the 
^^"        isthmus   leading   to  the  East   Gate  which  opened  into 
the  High-street.     The  ground  is  such  that  he  and  his 
horsemen  would  see  but  little  of  the  town  till  they  came 
into  its  near  neighbourhood.     To  the   left  of  the  East 
Gate,  just  within  the  wall,  stood  the  cathedral  church  of 
the  newly  translated   Bishoprick,  which  has  since  given 
way  to  the  building  whose  combined  uncouthness  of  out- 
line  and  perfection   of  detail    makes   it  unique   among 
English  churches.     To   the  right  of  the  gate  rose   the 
high  ground,  which  William's  keen  eye  would  at  the  first 
glance  mark  as  the  site  of  the  future  castle.     The  river, 
the  main  source  of  the  importance  of  the  city,  flowed  out  of 
sight  on  the  other  side,  but  on  the  right,  soaring  over  the 
city  and  the  intervening  valley,  rose  the  height  of  Penhow, 
looi.      where,  sixty-seven  years  before,  Swend  of  Denmark,  driven 
back  from  the  city,  had  found  his  revenge  in  a  victory  over 
He  finda     the  men  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset.^     The  new  invader 
prej^red     found  the  city  as  well  prepared  for  defence  as  ever  it  had 
for  defence,  jj^^jj  against  the  earlier  enemy.     The  gates  were  shut,  and 
the  whole   range   of  walls  and  towers  was  thick   with 
defenders.^    According  to  one  version,  one  of  the  besieged 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  William  and  his  followers  an 


^  On  the  blocking  of  the  river  by  the  Earls  and  Countessea  of  Deron,  see 
01iyer*8  "  History  of  the  City  of  Exeter/'  p.  249.        ■  See  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  "  Portae  offirmatte  erant,  densaeque  turbn  in  pro- 
pugnaoulis  et  per  totum  muri  ambitum  prostabant." 
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insult  as  unseemly  as  it  was  senseless.^    The  wrath  of  oHAP.xvm. 
William  was  now  kindled  to  the  uttermost.     God,  he  said,  p^*  "^ 

\  'to  h»ve 

would  never  help  men  who  dared  to  treat  him  with  such  been 
scorn.'    The  whole  army  now  drew  near ;  the  siege  was  wiUiwa. 
formed,  and  William  began  by  striving  to  strike  awe  alike 
into  his  followers  and  into  his  enemies  by  an  act  in  which 
the  laws  of  war  were  strained  to  the  uttermost.    One  of  the  He  Uinds 
hostages  was  brought  close  to  the  East  Ghite,  and  his  eyes  hoitages. 
were  put  out  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.^    We  shudder  at 
the  cruelty;   to  the  avenger  of  Alen9on^  the   act  most 
likely  seemed  at  once  politic  and  merciful.     In  the  eyes  of 
William  it  was  a  means  by  which  Exeter  might  be  won, 
as  he  loved  to  win  his  conquests,  without  further  shedding 
of  blood.^    But  the  sight  in  no  way  bent  the  hearts  of  the 


>  WQL  Malm.  iii.  248.  **  XJnuB  eonun,  sapra  manim  stans,  nndato 
iBgniDe  auras  eonita  ioferioria  partU  turbaveiat,  pro  oontemptu  videlicet 
NonDannonxm.''  So  Bog.  Wend,  il  4;  Matt.  Paris,  6,  ed.  Wats.  There 
IB  however  the  question  whether  this  story  does  not  belong  to  Oxford 
instead  of  Exeter.     See  Appendix  Z. 

s  Will.  Malm.  u.  s.  **  Ipse  audacias  earn  assilierat ;  protestans  homines 
iirevereotes  Dei  destituendos  suf&agio.**    Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  510  B.  "  Denique  regie  jussu  exercitos  ad  arbem  admotus 
est,  et  onus  ex  obeidibus  prope  portam  ocuEb  privatus  est." 

*  See  voL  ii.  pp.  287,  a88. 

'  On  the  rights  of  hostages  and  the  unlawfulness  of  putting  them  to 
death,  see  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  iii.  ii.  18;  Vattel,  Droits  de 
Gens,  ii.  16  (voL  i.  p.  190,  ed.  Leyden,  1758).  This  doctrine  William 
would  no  doubt  have  readily  accepted,  even  while  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  blinding  or  other  mutilation  short  of  death.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a66. 
Grotius  refers  to  the  conduct  of  Narses  as  described  by  Agathias.  The 
reference  is  to  the  siege  of  Lucca  in  553  (see  Gibbon,  vii.  395,  ed.  Milman). 
The  defenders  of  the  dty  failed  to  surrender  at  the  time  agreed  on,  so 
be  fird/tnAtd  (if  the  story  is  to  be  believed)  to  put  their  hostages  to 
death.    His  words  are  remarkable ;   hUat  lik  rw  d/i^'  oinhv  kojL  xpft^iu, 

VMydi  t^4£€itF  rijM  dwiffrUu.  6  91  trrparrfybt,  7^^/19  yiLp  ^irovra  $wpaaatt 
mat  oi  Xiaof  r$  6py^  ^vr<X!^P«9  od/r  it  t^c  &ft6njrot  ettj  itt  diroirrciVai  roht 
iofihf  5,T<  Koi  1j9ue7ftt6rra»  Ml*  &y  irtpoi  kwXtffiiUkow.  Agath.  p.  23, 
ed.  Paris. 

Yet,  if  nothing  might  be  done  to  the  hostages,  one  wonders  what 
hoetagee— so  habitually  given  in  that  age  on  all  occasions— were  for. 
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oHAP.xvra.  men  of  Exeter ;  they  were  rather  stirred  up  to  a  yet  more 

Thede-  valiant  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes.^  The  sie&e 
fenders  ^  ^  _  ° 

made  more  began,  and  was  carried  on  with  vigour  on  both  sides  for 

by  the  eighteen  days.  The  besieger^  kept  up  a  constant  attack 
"^^*'  on  the  walls ;  the  defenders  however  stood  their  ground, 
resistanoe  and  many  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives.^  William 
eiehteen  ^^^^  have  been  beaten  back  from  Exeter  as  Swend  had 
days*  been,  if  the  military  art  of  Normandy  in  William's  days 

had  not  been  many  steps  in  advance  of  the  military  art  of 
The  city  at  Denmark  in  the  days  of  Swend.     It  was  by  undermim'ng 
by  a  mine,  the  walls  that  William  at  last  gained  possession  of  the 
city.^    This  was  a  mode  of  attack  for  which  the  men  of 
Exeter  were  most  likely  not  prepared.    They  could  hurl 
their  javelins  from  the  battlements ;  they  could  cleave  the 
skull  of  any  daring  assailant  who  mounted  a  scaling-ladder ; 
but  a  countermine  would  probably  have  been  a  refinement 
beyond  their  skill.     William's  mine  advanced  so  far  that 
part  of  the  wall  crumbled  to  the  ground,  making  a  prac- 
ticable breach.*    The  hearts,  not  only  of  the  magistrates 
The  but  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  now  at  last  gave  way.     To 

determioe  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  storm^  it  was  determined  to  submit 
J^^        unreservedly  to  the  mercy  of  a  prince  who,  to  do  him 

^  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  "  Pertinacia  fdrentis  populi  nullo  timore,  neo  uUA 
reliquorom  obsidum  flectitur  miseratione,  sed  acuitur  ad  defensandum  ae 
suoeque  lares  tota  obstinatione.'* 

'  CHuon.  Wig.  1067.    "  pter  was  mioel  his  heres  foifisu«n.'* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  *' Bex  aotem  fortiter  urbem  obsidione  oonoludit, 
militari  feritate  invadit,  et  per  plurimos  dies  obnize  satagit  cives  desuper 
impngnare  et  subtus  murum  suffodere." 

*  I  infer  this  from  William  of  Malmesbniy  (iii.  348).  "Urbem 
Ezoniam  rebellantem  leyiter  (?)  subegit,  divino  sdlioet  jutus  auxilio, 
quod  pars  muralis  ultro  decidens  ingressnm  illi  patefecerit.**  This  is 
of  course  on  the  supposition  that  "Exonia**  is  the  right  reading.  It 
strikes  me  that  William's  story,  allowing  for  a  little  legendary  improve- 
ment, fits  so  well  into  Orderic's  as  to  form  an  argument  in  £ftvour  of 
Exeter. 

The  expression  of  Florence  "  infregit "  seems  to  fall  in  with  this 
account. 
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justice;  had  never  ordered  or  allowed  an  indiscriminate  0HAP.xvin, 
massacre  of  unarmed  suppliants.^ 

But  there  were  still  those  in  Exeter  who  scorned  orGythauid 
feared  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  William,  company 
The  mother  of  Harold  was  within  the  walls,  and,  as  I  have  J^^^he 
already  conjectured,  she  was  probably  accompanied  by  all  aurwnder. 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Godwine  who  were  still 
free  and  still  on  English  ground*    Oytha  left  the  city,  evi- 
dently before  the  gates  were  thrown  open;*  with  her  went 
the  wives  of  many  good  men,^  and  probably  others  of  both 
sexes^  for  the  presence  of  Blsecman  the  priest  is  distinctly 
recorded.^     If  her  grandsons  were  with  her^  they  no  doubt 
accompanied  her  in  her  flight,  though  they  did  not  share 
her  final  place  of  refuge.     The  means  of  escape  were  easy.  Emj 
William,  superior  to  Swend  in  his  other  resources,  had  ^^^^  of 
brought  no  ships  to  share  in  the  attack  on  Exeter.     The  *^®  "^®'* 
besieged  therefore  must  have  retained  their  communica- 
tions with  the  river  and  the  sea  during  the  whole  length 
of  the  siege.    There  was  therefore  nothing  to  hinder  any 
who  were  minded  to   escape  by  water  from  so  doing. 
When  the  breach  in  the  wall  showed  that  resistance  was 
now  hopeless,  perhaps  even  while  William  was  marching 
in  triumph  through  the  East  Gate,  it  was  still  easy  for  Escape  of 
Gytha,  and  those  who  chose  to  share  her  fortunes,  to  make  her  follow- 
their  way  by  the  Quay  Gate  to  the  still  friendly  stream.  ^' 
The  widow  of  Godwine,  the  mother  of  Harold,  was  able 

^  OrtL  Vii.  510  G.  **  Tandem  mmdcipee  ingenti  hostiuxn  instantUl  utile 
oonsQinm  coacti  capiunt*  ad  deprecationeiii  desoendont.'*  Here  I  seem  to 
see  a  Tote  paned  by  a  general  Assembly  of  the  citiEens  (munidpes)  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  earUer  action  of  the  **  primores  *'  only.  Of.  on  the 
constitution  of  London,  vol.  ill.  pp.  545-547. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1067.  "  Gytha  vero  Gomitissa,  scilicet  mater  Haroldi  Begis 
Anglorum,  et  soror  [it  should  be  **  amita  **]  Suani  Regis  Danorum,  cum 
multis  de  cMtaU  fugieiM  evasit." 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "And  her  ferde  GySa  fit,  Haroldes  modor,  and 
manegra  godra  manna  wif  mid  hyre.** 

*  See  above,  p.  144. 
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oBAPjcvm.  to  sail  away  with  her  companions  before  the  last  strong- 
hold of  her  children  had  bowed  to  the  Norman  as  its  lord. 
She  and  her  immediate  company  either  doabled  the  Land's 
End,  or  were  perhaps  able  to  find  their  way  across  a 

GythA        friendly  country  to  the  coast  of  Somerset.     There  they 

ttiid  ii0r 

company     sought  shelter  on  one  of  those  two  islands  in  the  Bristol 

t^e  wfuge  Channel,  the  Steep  and  the  Flat  Holm,  which  form  such 

Flat  Holm,  prominent  objects  in  the  view  from  either  coast,  and  which 

can  be  seen  even  from  the  distant  hills  of  Gloucestershire. 

Early         To  one  of  them  Gildas,  the  one  British  chronicler  of  the 

history  of  ,  ,  ,       , 

the  HolmB.  English  Conquest^  had  retired  for  solitude  and  meditation, 

of  GuSlT  ^^^^  pirates  from  the  Orkneys,  forerunners  of  the  Wikings 

Stee*^^        of  a  later  day,  drove  him  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  inland 

Holm.        isle  of  Ynysvitrin.^     In  the  days  of  the  Danish  invasions, 

^^J^  .j^   a  band  of  ravagers,  flying  before  the  arms  of  the  men  of 

the  Danish  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  had  sat  on  the  lonely  island  till 
wars. 

915.  food  foiled  them,  when  they  sailed  away  to  Dyfed  and  to 

Ireland.'^  And  now  Gytha  and  her  companions,  her  daughter 
Gunhild  and  her  granddaughter  the  younger  Gytha,  sought 
the  same  dreary  refuge,^  perhaps  only  till  one  more  chance 
of  restoration  could  be  tried.  For  the  sons  of  Harold 
.  sought  the  same  place  of  shelter  which  their  father  had 


^  Vita  S.  Gilda,  p.  xxxviii.  Stevenson  (the  Life  is  attributed  to  Caradoc 
of  Llancanran) ;  **  Sanctus  Abbas  Cadocns  et  Gildas  doctor  optimus  communi 
oonsilio  adierunt  duas  insnlas,  scilicet  Bonech  et  Echin.  Cadocus  intravit 
proximiorem  ViTallitB  [the  Flat  Holm],  Gildas  adjacentem  Anglise"  [the 
Steep  Hohn].  After  a  description  of  their  mortified  life  for  seven  years, 
we  read  of  the  "piratss  de  insulis  Orcadibns "— the  description  savours 
rather  of  the  age  of  Caradoc  than  of  the  age  of  Gildas — who  spoiled  their 
goods  and  carried  away  their  servants.  Then  Gildas  sailed  to  Glastonbury 
("  reliquit  insulam,  ascendit  naviculam,  et  ingressus  est  Glastoniam  ")  where 
King  Meluas  reigned  "  in  astivA  regione  " — that  is  Someraet. 

'  See  the  Chronicles,  915.  Winchester  reads,  **  ])a  sston  hie  ute  on  }mm 
iglande  »t  ^raclanrelice  "~>that  is  the  PUU  Holm,  while  all  the  other 
versions  have  "  set  jSj^eapanreolice."  **  Relic  *'  or  "  Beolic  "  must  be  the  same 
name  as  the  **  Bonech"  of  Caradoo. 

»  Chron,  Wig.  1067.  "Her  ferde  Gy«a  fit . . .  into  jBra<ianreolice"— that 
is  the  Flat  Holm — ^nearer  the  coast  of  Morganwg. 
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Bought  seventeen  years  before.    King  Diarmid  still  reigned  oHAP.xym. 

in  Dublin,  and  was  still  ready  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  rm^^^^  ^ 

English  exiles.^     It  was  perhaps  not  till  this  last  hope  Huroid 

proved  as  vain  as  all  others  that  the  sister  of  Ulf  and  shelter 

widow  of  Godwine  bade  her  last  farewell  to  the  land  of  her  jj^j^ 

adoption.^   She  made  her  way  to  the  old  shelter  in  Flanders,  of  DubUn. 

and  found  a  home  at  Saint  Omer  in  very  different  case  ^^,^,„ 

from  the  days  when,  in  her  former  exile,  she  had  come  with  toFUnden. 

June(io6o1 
her  husband  and  her  sons.^     This  is  the  last  stage  that 

we  are  allowed  to  see  of  her  long  and  chequered  life.     Of 
her  descendants  we  get  a  few  more  glimpses.     Ounhild,  GunUld, 
the  daughter  of  Godwine,  already  vowed  to  a  virgin  life  of  <^-' 
spent  nineteen  years  of  pious  mortification  in  the  land  of  ^^*  ^^ 
banishment.     From  Saint  Omer  she  passed   to  Bruges ;  Augoat  14, 
from  Bruges,  according  to  all  precedent,  she  went  on  to 
Denmark,  where  she  was  sure  of  an  honourable  welcome 
at  the  hands  of  her  royal  cousin.     She  afterwards   re- 
turned to  Bruges,  and  there  died  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  the  Conqueror  at   Bouen.^     Her  niece  Gytha  Marriage 
also  found   her  way  to    the   court  of   Swend.     By   his  JJJ^g^^j^^, 
means  she  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  marriage  to  the  ^^^^^ 
Russian  prince  Vladimir  of  Novgorod.    To  him  she  bore  a  of  Harold* 
son  who  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  English  grand- 
father, and  daughters  too,  through  whose  inter-marriages 

^  Ord.  Vit.  513  A.  "  Duo  filii  Heraldi  Regis  Anglise,  moBsti  pro  patria 
oociaione  raiqne  propuUione,  confugerant  ad  Dirtnetum  Regem  HibemuB." 
See  vol.  iL  pp.  154,  387. 

'  Florence  cuta  the  story  short ;  **  De  oiyitate  fugiens  eyasit  et  Flandriam 
petit."  But  her  stay  on  the  Flat  Hohn  was  not  very  short,  aa  the  Chronicle 
adds,  "And  ^  wunode  sume  hwile  and  swa  for  Hnon  ofer  bsb  to  8ce 
Audomare."  This  '*  some  while  "  may  possibly  cover  the  space  till  the 
final  discomfiture  of  her  grandsons  in  June,  1069. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

*  The  bones  of  Gunhild,  and  her  sepulchral  inscription  written  on  lead, 
were  6r8t  found  in  the  church  of  Saint  DouAtus  at  Bruges  in  1786.  The 
church  was  destroyed  in  1804,  but  the  inscription  and  a  single  bone-^like 
the  one  bone  of  WiUiam  which  escaped  the  Huguenot  destroyers  of  Saint 
Stephen's — were  preserved.    I  haye  given  the  inscription  in  Appendix  L. 
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oHAPJLYin.  the  blood  of  Harold  found  its  way  into  the  veins  of 
many  of  the  princely  houses  of  Northern  Europe.^ 

Sarrandor  But  We  must  hasten  back  to  the  gates  of  Exeter. 
Gytha  and  her  companions  were  gone,  and  those  who 
had  less  personal  reason  to  dread  the  wrath  of  William 
went  forth  to  crave  his  mercy.  The  pageant  which  had 
greeted  his  eyes  as  he  entered  Le  Mans  ^  greeted  them 
again  as  he  entered  the  capital  of  Western  England. 
The  whole  population  poured  forth  to  meet  the  Con- 
queror whom  they  were  now  forced  to  acknowledge  as 
The  their  sovereign.     Along  with  the  elders  in  age  or  rank 

pray  for     came  forth  the  goodly  youth   of  Devonshire,^   aud  the 
™«roy.       clergy  of  the  city,  bearing  their  sacred  books  and  other 
holy  things,  to   appeal   to   the    religious   element  which 
They  are    was  ever  strong  in  the  mind  of  William.    The  appeal 
reodved.     was   hardly  needed;   William's    heart  was    not    yet    so 
hardened  as  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  slaughter  and  plunder 
in  mere  wantonness.     The  prayer  of  the  suppliants  was 
heard,  and  they  were  assured  of  the   safe  possession  of 
Care  of       their  lives  and  goods.     Remembering  perhaps  the  acci- 
to  hinder    dent  which  had  led  to  the  destruction  of  Dover,^  William 
^^^^^  secured  the  gates  with  a  strong  guard  of  men  whom  he 
coijld  trust,  in  order  to  preserve  the  goods  of  the  citizens 
from  any  breaches  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  common 
soldiers.^    A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  the  city;  even 

^  See  Appendix  M. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  203-206. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  C.  "  Formosissima  juventus,  majoresque  natn  [)>a 
yldestan  jiegnas],  cum  clero  gestante  sacroB  libros  et  hujusmodi  omatum, 
ad  Begem  exeunt."  On  the  "  fbrmodasima  juventus"  see  above,  p.  91. 
Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  319)  turns  them  into  "numbers  of  the  loveliest  women 
of  Devonshire."  In  the  "  majores  natu/'  as  ever,  the  notions  of  "  old  men  *' 
and  "aldermen'*  run  into  each  other. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  537. 

*  Ord.  Vlt.  u.  s.  "  Princeps  moderatus  humiliter  prostratis  dementer 
pepercit»  confitenti  populo  reatus  indulsit,  ac  si  nesdsset  quod  illi  eidem 
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the  ^nrongSy  wliateyer  they  were^  which  had  been  done  csAPJiym. 
to  his  soldiers  at  an  earlier  time^  were  graciously  over- 
looked.1 

William  was  thus  master  of  Exeter.     His  first  step,  as  Foimd»- 
eTer,  was  to  secure  his  conquest  by  the  building  of  a  castle.  CasUe  of 
In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city,  immediately  within  ^®*«^- 
the  walls,  a  site  stood  ready,  such  as  the  Normans  loved 
for  ihe  building  pf  their  fortresses,  a  site  admirably  suited 
to  keep  the  half-subdued  citizens  under  the  yoke.^     A 
moond^  probably  a  natural  mound  strengthened  by  art, 
which,  from  its  Norman  occupiers,  received  the  name  of 
Eougemont/  overlooked  both  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  there  William  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
fiunous  Castle  of  Exeter.     The  present  remains  are  not 
imposing.     The  greater  part  of  the  buildings,  including 
the   colI^;iate    church   which    arose    within    the    walls^^ 
have  vanished,  and  unsightly  modern  buildings  have  in- 
truded within  the  precinct.     Still  the  gate  which  leads 
from  the  town,  though  a  good  deal  disfigured,  may  well 
be  of  the  time  of  William  or  of  a  time  but  little  later. 
A  better   site    for   commanding  the    city,   the  opposite 
heights,   and  the  valley  which  lies  between,  could  not 
have  been  wished    for.      The    command    of  the    rising  The  castle 
fortress  was  given  to  Baldwin  of  Moeles,  a  son  of  Wil-  ^  Baldmn 
liam's  kinsman  and  early  guardian  Count  Gilbert,  and^^^*^^- 
married,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  a  kinswoman  of 

proteiTe  rertitenuit.  .  .  .  Ezonii  gaudenty  gratesque  Deo  refenmt,  quod 
port  tot  ins  terribilesqtie  miiuus  spe  melius  alienigense  Regi  padficati  sunt. 
Bex  aatem  a  rebus  eonun  abetinuit»  et  portas  urbis  valeiite  fid&que 
coftodtt  mnmvity  ne  giegarii  milites  repente  introirent  et  pecunias  civium 
yiolenter  duiperant." 
'  See  above,  p.  138.    It  is  now  that  Orderic  mentions  the  stoiy. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  C.    "  Locum  intra  moenia  ad  ezstruendum  castellum 
delegii." 

'  Bouffemoni,  Bubens  mom.    See  Oliver,  181. 

*  See  its  history  in  Oliver,  193. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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cFHAPivm.  his  sovereign.^    Baldwin  was  left,  with  other  men  of  fame 
and  rank,  to  keep  strict  watch  over  the  city  whose  con- 
quest had  cost  William  so  dear.    He  was  to  hasten  on  with 
the  completion  of  the  castle,  a  process  which,  together  with 
the  other  effects  of  the  siege  and  the  surrender,  involved 
the  destruction  of  forty-eight  of  the  houses  of  the  city  .^ 
incrMM  of     Besides  the  building  of  the  castle  and  the  destruction 
of  Exeter,   which  it  involved,  another  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  the 
city.    The  patricians  of  the  half-bom  commonwealth  had 
offered  to  pay  to  William  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid 
to  earlier  Kings.^    The  money  payment  was  now  nused 
from  an  occasional  half-mark  of  silver  to  eighteen  pounds 
yearly.     The  rights  of  the  Old  Lady  were  not  forgotten, 
and  Eadgyth  received  two-thirds  of  the  increased  burthen 
laid  upon  her  morning-gift.^ 
WiUiiun         The  amount  of  resistance  which  William  met  with  in 
into  Corn-  ^^®  West  after  the  fall  of  Exeter  is  not  clearly  marked, 
wall  and    There  were   movements   which  he   had    to   put    down ; 

oYeroomes  ^  ,  * 

all  oppo-     and  the  heavy  destruction   which  fell  on  the  town   of 

Barnstaple   in    the    north-western   part    of   Devonshire, 

and  the  still  heavier  destruction  which  fell  on  the  town  of 

1  Ord.  Yit.  510  C.  "  Ibi  Baldidnum  de  Molis,  filium  Gisleberti  GomitiB, 
alioaque  milites  pnecipuos  reliqait,  qui  neceasarium  opuB  oonfioerent  pnB- 
ridioqae  manerent."  On  Baldwin,  see  Will.  Gem.  yiii.  37  ;  Ord.  Vit.  687 
C,  694  D,  which  latter  passage  gives  some  details  of  his  actions  after  death. 
The  genealogy  in  DuCange,  1085,  gives  him  as  his  wife  a  daughter  of  an 
aunt  of  Duke  William,  whom  Dr.  Oliver  (i8i)  calls  "Albreda  the  Conqueror's 
niece ;"  but  Orderic  (687  C)  seems  to  speak  of  her  only  as  **  bona  uxor.** 

'  Domesday,  100.  '*  In  hac  civitate  sunt  vastatse  zlviii.  domus  postquam 
Bex  venit  in  Angliam."  We  may  assume  that  these  houses  were  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  the  castle,  though  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  they  were, 
as  in  some  other  places.  *  See  above,  p.  146. 

*  Domesday,  100.  "  Hac  reddit  xviii.  libras  per  annum.  De  his  habet 
B[aldwinu8]  viceoomes  vi.  libras  ad  pensum  et  arsuram  et  Coluinus  xii. 
libras  ad  numerum  in  ministeriis  Eddid  Begins.  .  .  .  Hec  civitas  T.  B.  £. 
non  geldabat  nisi  quando  Londonia  et  Eboracum  et  Wintonia  geldabat ; 
et  hoc  erat  dimidia  marka  argenti  ad  opus  militum."  Bat  even  the  tribute 
imposed  by  William  was  not  large  for  so  great  a  city,  when  we  iind  that 
Tawton  paid  fifteen  pounds  and  Brampton  sixteen. 


sition. 
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Lidford,^  might  seem  to  show  that  those  two  boroughs  0BAP.xvin. 
were  special  somes  of  resistance.  Lidford  lay  on  the 
road  towards  Cornwall,  into  which  peninsula  William  now 
marched.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  zeal  of  their 
English  landlords,  the  Bretwealaa  themselves  had  no  spe- 
cial motive  to  struggle  against  one  master  on  behalf  of 
another,  and  whatever  resistance  William  met  with  in 
that  quarter  was  easily  overcome.* 

The  conquest  of  Western  England  was  thus  complete^  ConfiacA- 
and  the  usual  processes  of  confiscation  and  division  of  lands  di^J^  of 
now  began.     I  say  began,  for  of  course,  neither  here  nor  ^^^• 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  it  took  place  altogether  at  once.     In  some  cases  it 
is  plain  that  it  did  not.     And  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  few  English- 
Englishmen  of  rank  contrived  to  win  William's  favour  ^^J|j^^ 
and  to  keep  their  lands  and  offices.     One  of  these  perhaps  f»^our. 
was  Aiidf,   a   man   who   appears   as   Sheriff  of  Dorset,  Aiulf  1 
and  who  may  be  the  same  as  a  landowner  of  the  same 
name  in  the  reign  of  Eadward.^    A  more  certain  case  is 

^  Domeiday,  lOo ;  Exon  DomeidAy,  80.  Dr.  Oliver  (180)  remarks  that 
"  this  record  shows  that  Lidford  did  not  suhmit  to  the  Conqueror  nntU 
forty  honaes  of  the  huiigesses  were  demolished,  nor  Barnstaple  until 
twenty-three  houses  were  laid  waste ;  a  proof  of  the  deadly  hostility  of  the 
townsmen  against  the  Norman  invaders."  The  number  of  bui^gesses  in 
Barnstaple  T.  R.  E.  was  forty  within  the  borough  and  nine  without. 
Lidford  had  twenty-eight  within  the  borough  and  forty-ooe  without. 
Lidford,  once  more  populous  than  Barnstaple,  is  now  a  very  inconsiderable 
place.    Ho  destruction  of  Itouses  is  spoken  of  in  the  other  Devonshire  towns. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  510  0.  "  Ipse  postea  in  Comu  Britannia  ulterius  oontende- 
bat.     Composite  ubique  motu  quem  deprehendit,  exeroitum  dimisit/' 

*  The  entries  about  Aiulf  may  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  were  two 
persons  of  the  name.  We  have  in  Berkriure  (63),  Wiltshire  (73),  and 
Dorset  (8a  &,  83),  an  Aiulf,  described  as  "  Viceoomes  "  and  "  camerarius," 
holding  lands  all  of  which  had  belonged  to  English  owners  T.  R.  E.  In 
Devonshire  (116)  there  is  an  Aiulf  in  the  same  case  without  any  official  de- 
seriptaon.  In  Devonshire  (109)  there  is  an  Aiulf  who  holds  of  Judhael  of 
Totnes  lands  which  he  had  himself  held  T.  R  £.  Again,  in  Somerset  (94) 
and  in  Devonshire  (115  and  116)  we  find  an  Aiulf  holding  T.R.E.  whose 

M  % 
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oHAP.xvni.  that  of  Colwine,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  list 
Colwine.     ^£  English  Thegna  who  appear  as  landowners  at  the  time 

of  the  Survey.    Most  of  them  retained  the  lands  which 

they  had  themselves  held  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward. 

Colwine  seems  also  to  have  been  the  representative  of  the 
Lwqge  Lady  in  the  ^city  of  Exeter.^  This  large  number  of 
English  Devonshire  Thegns  who  retained  their  lands  seems  to 
j^^.  ^  ^^^^  *^*^  ^^^  gn^eater  part  of  the  shire  submitted  easily 
shire.         after  the  fell  of  the  capital.^    But  the  most  remarkable 

man,  and  the  official  of  highest  rank^  among  those  who 
Eadnoth     won  William's  favour  in  the  Western  shires  was  Eadnoth, 

the 

staller.  a  man  who  seems  to  have  risen  by  the  fevour  of  Harold, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  Staller  under  both  Eadward  and 
Harold^  and  who  held  large  estates  in  various  parts  of 
England,  but  especially  in  the  West.  He  became  a 
zealous  adherent  of  William  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  died  in  his  service.     It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that 

Loss  of  his  he  must  have  retained  his  lands;  still  only  a  small  part  of 

estfttos  D  y 

his  son       them   passed  to  his  son   Harding,  who,  there  is  every 

^'    reason  to  believe,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  great  house  of 

the  Lords  of  Berkeley.     Some  pretext  must  therefore  have 

lands  had  passed  to  Norman  owners.  In  Wiltshire  (74)  we  find  among  the 
King's  Thegns  an  Eadmnnd  son  of  Aiulf  holding  lands  which  his  father  had 
held  T.  B.  E.  This  last  person  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  an  English- 
man, but,  as  he  can  hardly  fiul  to  have  been  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Sur- 
vey, he  can  not  well  have  been  the  Sheriff.  It  remains  a  question  whether 
the  Sheriff  and  the  holder  T.  B.  E.  can  be  the  same  person.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Sheriff's  largest  estate,  that  in  Dorsetshire,  was  partly  an 
official  and  not  a  personal  holding.  After  one  of  the  entries  (83)  follows  the 
ccMnment,  "  banc  tenet  Aialf  de  Bege  quamdiu  erat  vicecomes." 

^  Colwine  appears  in  Domesday  (118)  as  the  owner  of  eight  lordships, 
two  of  which  had  been  held  by  himself,  four  by  Godric,  who  may  have 
been  his  &ther — possibly  however  an  English  antecessor — and  two  by 
women,  Odeva  (Eadgifu)  and  Briteva  (Brihtgifu).  On  his  office  in  Exeter, 
see  p.  162,  note  4. 

'  The  largest  owner  is  God  wine  (118),  who  holds  eleven  lordships,  three 
of  which  had  been  held  by  himself  and  the  rest  by  Alestan  (iSSthelstan  1), 
probably  his  father.  Of  one  Thegn,  Donne  by  name,  we  read  (118),  *'hic 
tenuit  de  Bege  E.  et  modo  dicit  se  tenere  de  Rege  Willelmo." 
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been  found  for  defiraading  Harding  of  his  frill  succession;  0HAP.zvni. 
sach  a  pretext  was  perhaps  easily  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who,  we  are  told,  was  much  more  valiant  with 
his  tongue  than  with  his  sword.^     Another  Englishman,  Confiflca- 
Brihtric  by  name,  whose  lands  were   scattered  at  least  ^^^^^® 
from  Worcestershire  to  Cornwall,  was-  less  lucky  than^ri^*ric. 
Eadnoth  or  even  than  his  son.     Of  him  we  have  already 
heard.  I  have  elsewhere  *  told  the  legend  how,  in  the  days  Legend  of 
of  King  Eadward,  Brihtric   had  been  sent  as   an  am-  ^^ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  Flanders ;  how  Matilda  offered  Matada. 
herself  to  him  in  marriage  and  was  refused ;  how,  when 
Brihtric  was  in  William's  power,   she  remembered  the 
slight  which  he  had  put  upon  her,  and   stirred  up  her 
husband's  wrath  against  him.     Brihtric  was  seized  at  his 
house  at  Hanley  in    Worcestershire,  on    the    very   day 
when  Saint  Wulfisrtan  had  hallowed  a  chapel  of  his  building. 
He  was  hurried  to  Winchester,  and  died  in  prison,  when 
his  lands  were  divided  between  Matilda  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon.     Such  is  the  tale.     It  has  thus  much  of  corrobo- 
ration from  history,  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  Brihtric 
did  pass  to  Matilda ;  but  nothing  more  can  be  said.^ 

Among  ecclesiastics  neither  of  the  two  Western  Bishops  Stote  of 
were  disturbed,  and  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  William's  cai  aflUn. 
companion  in  his  Norman  voyage,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  ^« 
place  for  several  years.     Both  Gisa  and  Leofric  held  their  Bishops 
sees  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  Gisa  outlived  William  ^^^^ 
himself.     The  two  great  assertors  of  Lotharingian  dis- 
cipline *  were  not  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  champion- 
ship of  EngUsh  freedom.      Gisa,   a   stranger  by  birth,  WiUiam's 
found    &vour    and    help    from  the    stranger   King ;    he  qJ^^  ^ 
at  last  obtained  a  portion  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
disputed  between  him  and  Earl  Harold.     In  his  gratitude 
he  learned  to  look  on  tiie  overthrow  of  England  as  a 

'  On  Eadnoth  and  HaHing  see  Appendix  S.  '  See  voL  iii.  p.  85. 

'  On  Brihtric  Bee  Appendix  T.  *  See  vol.  ii  pp.  84,  453. 
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0HAP.x7in.  small  price  to  be  paid  for  the  addition  of  the  lordships 

of  Banwell  and  Winesham  to  the  possessions  of  the  see 

of  Wells.^      Leofric^   who  was  at  least  of  English    or 

Topsbam    British    birth,   was  less  lucky ;    he  never  obtained  the 

stored  to    restitution  of  the  lands   at  Topsham   of  which   Harold 

ExetOT.^^   was  said  to  have  deprived  him.^    Within  the  conquered 

AlioDAtion  city  itself  a  small  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  property  took 

^of       place,  which  in  William's  eyes  perhaps  seemed  specisdly 

Gytha.       appropriate.    The  church  of  Saint  Olaf  in  Exeter,  the 

church  of  the  Scandinavian  saint  which  the  Danish  Oytha 

had  enriched  for  the  welfsire  of  the  soul  of  Grodwine^^  was, 

either  now  or  at  a  later  stage  of  William's  reign^  bestowed 

on  the  Abbey  of  the  Place  of  Battle.^    Another  of  Gytha's 

pious  gifks^   bestowed  for   the  same  cause  on    the    Old 

Minster  of  Winchester^  passed  away  altogether  from  the 

Church,  and    became    part   of   the    spoil    of   William's 

insatiable  brother  of  Mortain.^    As  William  could  have 

no  motive  for   despoiling  the  chief  church  of  his  own 

capital,  and  as  we  can  hardly  suspect  him  of  going  so  &r 

as  to  try  to  do  Godwine  an  ill  turn  in  the  other  world, 

this  last  alienation  is   more  likely  to  be  due  to  some 

usurpation  on  the  part  of  Earl  Robert  than  to  any  legal 

History  of  grant  on  the  part  of  the  King.     Lastly,  the  fate  of  the 

^j^^^jiQ^  ^  lands  of  the  patriotic  priest  Blaecman  illustrates  at  once  the 

confosion  of  tenure  so  conmion   at  the  time  and   also 

^  HiBtoriola^  ap.  Hunter,  iS.  '' Pneoocnpante  autem  ilium  [Haroldum] 

judicio  divinsB  ultioDiB Dux  yictorid  potitus,  quum  regni  gubemacula 

post  eum  Buscepiaset,  et  a  me  de  injuria  mihi  illat&  querimoniun  audiiasei, 
Wynesham  ecclesise  resignavit,  priviiegio  oonfirmavit,"  &c.  On  Banwell, 
see  voL  ii,  p.  639.  This  means  that  Winesham  came  into  the  King's 
hands  by  the  forfeiture  of  JSlfsige.  I  should  like  to  know  more  of  one 
"  Johannes  Danus  "  (Domesday,  89  6}  who  was  also  dii^possessed  in  iayour 
of  the  Bishoprick. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  549.  »  See  voL  ii.  p.  35a. 

*  Domesday,  104.  **  Ipsa  ecdesia  [de  Labatailge]  habet  in  Exeoestre 
eodesiam  Sancti  Olaf." 

^  SeeyoL  ii.  p.  353.    The  entry  on  Crowcombe  in  Domesday  (91  h)  is, 
<' Ecdesia  Sancti  Suuithuni  Winton.  tenuit  T.  R  K*' 
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William's  constant  desire  to  do  formal  justice  as  he  under-  0HAP.xym. 
stood  it.  Blseeman's  flight  was,  as  nsualj  held  to  be 
equivalont  to  outiawrj,  and  his  estates  were  seized.  But, 
just  as  Henry  of  Ferrers  had  sdzed,  not  only  the  freehold 
lands  of  Oodric,  but  the  lands  which  should  have  reverted 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,^  so  the  lands 
held  by  BlsDcman  of  the  same  abbey  were  seized  with  his 
other  possessions,  and  it  was  only  with  much  difficulty 
that  Abbot  Ealdred  at  last  obtained  their  restitution.' 

The  conquest  of  the  West  opened  a  wider  field  than  Gh:«intB  io 
ever  for  the  reward  of  William's  followers  and  allies.    The  cbwr^es ; 
samts  of  Normandy  and  France  were  not  forgotten.    The 
metropolitan  church  of  Rouen,  the  two  Abbeys  of  Caen^ 
and  the  Abbey  of  the  Battle  all  came  in  for  their  share.^ 
And  later  in  his   reign,  when  the   death   of  the   Lady  to  the 
Eadgyth  put  her  lands  also  at  his  disposal,  William  be-  some;  ^ 
thought  himself  of  making  a  more  permanent  offering 
than  banners  and  treasures  to  that  one  among  his  allies 
who   ranked  highest  both  in  heaven  and  earth.     One 
lordship  in  Somerset,  alone  among  all  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, became  the  freehold  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter 
at  Rome.'*    Among  more  earthly  helpers,  the  Bishop  who 

^  See  above,  p.  37. 

*  Hist  Ab.  i.  484.  "  Ipao,  u(  dizi,  ab  Angli4  diseedente,  quaecumque 
mills  faerant,  in  mannm  Regis  at  puta  [utpote  Y  ]  profiigi,  redaota  sunt. 
Qnare  Abbas  magno  cum  labore  pnedictaram  terrarum  apud  Begem 
obtinoit  restitatioiiem." 

*  The  chuTCh  of  Boaen  held  the  two  lordships  of  Otteiy  and  Rovrige  in 
Devonshire,  the  former  the  site  of  the  well-known  ooUegiate  churoh. 
Bovrige  (Domesday,  104)  was  William's  own  gift  oat  of  the  estate  of  a 
woman  named  WnlQ^ifa.  Ottery  had  been  held  by  the  ohurch  T.  B.  E.,  and, 
aooording  to  a  docoment  quoted  in  the  Monastioon  (vii.  zxi8),  it  was  a  gift 
of  Earl  Odda,  doubtless  daring  his  momentary  Earldom  over  Devonshire  in 
1051.1053  (see  voL  ii.  p.  160).  Both  the  Abbeys  of  Caen  (Domesday,  104) 
held  lands  in  Devonshire  which  had  belonged  to  Brihtric,  and  Saint  Stephen's 
bad  also  lands  in  Somersetshire  (91).  For  the  possessions  of  Battle  in 
Devonshire  besides  the  cbnrch  of  Saint  Olaf,  see  Domesday,  Z04. 

*  Domesday,  91.  "Terra  Ecdeeitt  Bomanae.  Eoclesia  Bomana  beati 
Petri  Apoctoli  tenet  de  Bege  Peritone.    Eddid  Begina  tenebat  T.  B.  E." 
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0HAP.xvm.  had  prated  at  Senlac  and  the  Bishop  who  had  fought^ 
to  Odo  and  QeoSrey  of  Coutances  and  Odo  of  Bayeux,  received  grantB 

GrOOffi?GY  01  ^ 

Coutances;  in  their  personal  and  temporal  character.  The  estates  of 
the  Earl  of  Kent  in  the  West  were  not  large,  but  among 
them  was  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  House  of  Godwine.^ 
Geoffrey  of  Mowbray  received  an  endless  list  of  lordships 
in  Somerset,  together  with  smaller  possessions  in  the  other 
Western  shires.^     Fresh  possessions  fell,  as  we  have  seen, 

to  Count    to  the  lot  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne  when  he  recovered  the 

'     £Bivour  of  William,^  and  few  of  the  leading  followers  of  the 

Conqueror  went  without  their  share  in  the  new  distribu- 

to  Baldwin  tion/     Baldwin,  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  Exeter^ 

'  and  who  drew  his  name  from  the  conquered  ciiy,  received 

a  vast  estate  lying  wholly  in  the  two  shires  of  Devon 

and  Somerset,  in  the  former  of  which  he  held  the  office 

Vast  poB-    of  Sheriff.^    And  there  was  one  beyond  all  these,  whose 

^^^.^    share  of  the  spoils  of  England  was  greater  than  that  of 

brother      ^Qy  other  one  man,  and  whose  chiefest  and  richest  rewards 
Boberi.  "^ 

lay  in  the  newly  conquered  lands.     Bobertj  the  son  of 

Herlwin  and  Herleva,  in  whose  favour  William  of  Mortain 

had  been  despoiled,^  who  had  received  the  very  first  fruits 

of  the  Conquest  on  the  shore  of  Pevensey,7  and  whose 


*  Domesday,  87  &.  "  Episcopus  BaiooenslB  tenet  Come  et  Sanson  de  eo. 
Lenuinus  Comes  tenuit  T.  B.  E." 

*  See  Domesday,  87  6-89  &,  zoa-103  b. 

*  See  above,  p.  130,  and  Appendix  N. 

*  Nearly  all  the  familiar  names,  Earl  Hugh,  Walter  Giffihrd,  V^Uiam 
of  Eu,  Balph  of  Mortemer,  Toustun  the  son  of  Bolf^  and  so  forth,  are 
found  in  Somerset  or  Devonshire,  or  both.  William  of  Moion  has  a  single 
lordship  in  Devonshire  (no)  and  a  vast  estate  in  Somerset  (95  6-96  b), 
among  the  entries  of  which  we  read  *'  ipse  tenet  Torre,  et  ibi  est  castellum 
ejus."    This  is  Dunster. 

'  "  Baldwinus  de  Execestre,*'  *'  Baldwinus  vicecomes,"  appears  in  Somer- 
set (93),  where  he  holds  the  historic  lordship  of  Porlock.  His  estates  in 
Devonshire  fill  eleven  columns  of  Domesday,  105  &-108  h.  Among  his 
many  tenants  French  and  English,  but  mainly  French,  we  twice  find  his 
own  wife,  "uxor  Baldwini  tenet  de  eo." 

*  See  yol.  ii.  p.  293.  ^  See  above,  p.  77. 
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lands  spread  into  well  nigh  every  shire  from  Sussex  to  cnupjcvm. 
Yorkshire,  now  gathered  in  the  richest  spoil  of  all  in  the 
forfeiture  of  countless  Englishmen  within  the  Western 
shires.^    To  his  Earldom  of  Mortain  Robert  now  added  Hia  Earl- 
the  Earldom  of  Cornwall^  and  within  his  own  shire  he^^^^^ 
held  a  position  to  which  only  one  or  two  other  parallels 
can  be  fomid  in  the  roU-call  of  the  conquerors.    Well  nigh 
the  whole  shire  was  g^ranted  to  him.    The  list  of  his 
possessions,  lands  of  Earl  Harold,  of  the  Sheriff  Mserle- 
Bwegexiy  and  of  a  crowd  of   smaller  victims,  is  simply 
endless.    Hardly  any  other  landowners  appear  in  Cornwall, 
except  the  Crown  and  ecclesiastical  bodies.    And  the  lands 
retained  by  the  Crown  are  small  compared  with  those  in 
the  hands  of  the  Earl,  and  in  fitvour  of  the  Conqueror's 
brother  the  Church  itself  was  not  spared.    The  two  great  Hiarob- 
Comish  foundations^  the  two  churches  which  laid  claim  to  ^" 
be  looked  on  as  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  West- Welsh  diocese,  ^^«"  ©^ 
were  both  shorn  of  their  wealth  to  glut  the  insatiable  and  Saint 
appetite  of  the  new  Earl.     These  were  the  church  of  Saint 
German,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  missionary  who  had 
won  back  Britain  from  the  Pelagian  heresy,^  and  the  more 
renowned  house  of  Saint  Petroc  at  Bodmin,  a  church  which 
had  won  the  favour  of  the  West-Saxon  conquerors,^  and 
which  had  but  lately  yielded  its  episcopal  rights  to  the 
capital  of  the  West.     Both  alike  were  despoiled  of  many 
of  their  lordships  to  swell  the  vast  possessions  of  Earl 
Robert.^    Thus  arose  that  great  Earldom,  and  afterwards 
Duchy,  of  Cornwall,  which  was  deemed  too  powerftil  to 

>  See  bis  Somenet  estates  in  DomesdAy,  91  b-93>  and  tbose  in  Devon- 
sbire,  104  b>i05  b.  In  Comwally  witb  tbe  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  text, 
be  simply  holds  tbe  whole  sbire,  lai  &-ia5. 

■  See  Beda^  Hist.  EocL  i.  17  et  seqq.;  Bnde  Cbronioon,  189,  ed. 
Sterenson. 

*  See  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  459. 

*  On  tbe  aggressions  of  Robert  of  Mortain  on  Cbarcb  lands,  see  Domes* 
day,  1 21,  and  Appendix  U. 
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cHAP.xTin.  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  any  but  men  closely  akin  to 
the  royal  house,  and  the  remains  of  which  have  for  ages 
formed  the  appana^  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown. 
Bnt  the  lands  of  Robert  in  the  West  were  not  confined 
Hi*  wtotet  to  his  own  Earldom.     The  lord  of  the  waterfalls  heaped 
shire  and'  together  manor  upon  manor  among  the  dashing  streams 
Somenat    ^f  Devonshire  and  among  the  hills  and  islands  of  Somerset. 
And  one  spot  came  to  him  by  an  exchange  with  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  the  possession  of  which^  like  the  pos- 
session of  Pevensey,  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  overthrow  of  England.    The  hill  of 
HIb  castle  Lutgaresbury^  whence  came  the  holy  relic  which  had  givMi 
oute.  England  her  waivcry  and  which  had  been  the  object  of 

the  life's  devotion  of  her  King,^  now  passed  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  was  to  wipe  out  its  name  and  memory.  The 
height,  one  of  the  peaked  hills  which  form  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Somerset,  was  now  crowned 
by  a  castle  of  the  new  Earl,  which,  under  the  French  name 
of  Montacute,  became  at  once  a  badge  of  the  presence  of 
the  stranger  and  an  object  of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the 
men  of  the  Western  lands.^ 
Buityof  In  tracing  out  the  distribution  of  lands  in  the  shires 
personal  which  fell  into  William's  power  afber  the  surrender  of 
^^^  Exeter,  we  are  struck  at  every  step  by  the  all  but  utter 
absence,  among  the  dispossessed  landowners,  of  names 
suggestive  of  British  origin.  In  Somerset,  and  even 
in  Devonshire,  this  is  not  wonderful.  Though  much  of 
British  blood  must  have  remained  in  those  shires,  and 
though  their  originally  British  character  was  not  yet  wholly 


»  See  vol.  i.  p.  590;  ii.  p.  440 ;  iii.  pp.  428,  480. 

*  Domesday,  93.  "  Ipse  comes  tene  in  dominio  Bisoopestone,  et  ibi  est 
castellmft  ejos  quod  vocator  Montagud.  Hoc  roanerium  geldabat  T.  B.  E. 
pro  u.  hidis,  et  erat  de  Abbatift  de  Adelingi,  et  pro  eo  dedit  Comes  eidem 
ecdeeisB  maneriom  quod  Candel  yocatur."  In  9a  is  another  entry,  **  duo 
portarii  de  Montagud  tenent  de  Comite  Esturt" 
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forgotten,^  thej  had  no  doabt  b7  this  time  become  to  all  oBArxvm, 
oatward  appearance  thoroughly  Engliah.  Even  in  local 
nomenclature^  the  British  namesj  though  common  as 
compared  with  their  rarity  in  the  purely  Teutonic  parts 
of  England,  are  still  decidedly  exceptional.  But  Corn- 
wall, I  need  not  say,  retained  its  British  speech  for  ages 
after  this  time ;  the  local  nomenclature  is  mainly  Celtic, 
and  the  local  families  profess  to  show  in  their  surnames 
the  evidence  of  their  British  origin.^  It  is  therefore  re« 
markable  that  even  in  Cornwall  the  landowners  in  the 
days  of  King  Eadward  seem  by  their  names  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  English.  In  an  age  when  surnames  were 
still  unknown  in  Britain^  we  are  of  course  not  to  look  for 
<*  Tre^  Pol,  and  Pen  "  among  the  owners  of  Cornish  soil. 
But  we  might  have  looked  for  distinctively  Welsh  Christian  eyon  in 
names,  and  of  them  we  find  a  few,  but  very  few.®  This 
is  the  more  striking,  as  in  other  Cornish  documents  which 
survive,  the  number  of  Welsh  names^  though  not  over- 
whelming^ is  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Domesday.^  The 
natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  Cornwall  before  the 

'  Take  saoh  aigiui  m  the  desoription  of  06dm*B  £«rldom  in  1051  (see 
▼ol.  ii.  pp.  160,  564),  the  description  of  DeyoDshire  And  Somerset  by  the 
Biographer  of  Eadward  in  105  a  (see  yoL  it.  p.  516),  perhaps  the  words  of 
Thietmar  about  ^thelstan^s  army  in  1016  (see  vol.  L  p.  422). 

'  Every  one  knows  the  saying  aboat  "  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen ;"  bnt  it  is  a 
saying  which  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  are 
now  surnames ;  that  is,  they  are  the  names  of  places  adopted  as  surnames 
by  their  possessors  or  inhabitants.  But  the  man  who  first  took  such  a  local 
name  as  a  surname  was  just  as  likely  to  be  of  English  or  Norman  as  of 
Cornish  descent. 

'  We  find  a  genuine  Welshman  in  120  5,  Caduualant  by  name,  who  held 
Lancheroc  m  Cornwall  T.  B.  £.  of  Saint  Petroc.  In  123  6  we  find  Griffin 
holding  lands  T.  B.  E.  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  held  of  Earl 
Robert  by  Jovinus ;  and  of  the  men  in  Domesday,  124-125,  bearing  the 
nondescript  names  of  Briend,  Offers,  Hueche,  Babel,  and  Blohin,  some 
may  have  been  true  Britons. 

^  See  the  manumissions  at  the  altar  of  Saint  Petroc,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  308. 
We  there  find  plenty  of  Gru%dds  and  other  genuine  Welshmen  in  the 
time  of  Eadgar  and  earlier. 
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0HAP.xym.  Norman  Conquest  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  England 
clementbi  ^^^  ^^'  ^®  '*^^  must  have  been  mainly  in  the  hands 
^"k^t^  either  of  Englishmen  or  of  Anglicized  Britons.  The 
x^viyedby  Norman  Conquest  may  very  well  have  given  the  native 
man  Con-  ^^^^i^^i^t  a  fresh  start.  Nowhere  was  the  dispossession  of 
quest.  former  landowners  more  complete.  The  whole  shire  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  ecclesiastical  corporations  and  of 
a  few  great  proprietors,  Earl  Robert  &r  outtopping  all 
others.  In  Cornwall  we  find  none  of  those  King's  Thegns^ 
Englishmen  who  kept  small  estates  or  fragments  of  large 
ones,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  other  districts.  On 
Earl  Robert's  estates  the  names  of  the  tenants  are  mostly 
French,  but  some  are  English,  and  a  still  smaller  number 
are  British.^  But  now  Briton  and  Englishman  were  at 
least  brought  down  to  the  same  level  under  their  common 
master.  The  greater  numerical  strength  of  the  Britons 
-would  give  them  an  advantage  over  ihe  strangers  of  either 
speech,  just  as  the  English  in  England  proper  had  the 
same  advantage  over  the  Norman  settlers.  And  it  would  be 
singular  indeed  if  this  result  was  in  any  way  strengthened 
by  what  may  pass  as  another,  and  the  last,  of  the  many 
migrations  and  counter-migrations  which  have  gone  on 
in  various  ages  between  Armorica  and  West- Wales.  The 
followers  of  one  Alan  of  Britanny  had  once  pressed  into 
the  greater  Britain  to  seek  shelter  from  Olorious  iBthelstan 
against  the  attacks  of  Norman  invaders.^  The  followers 
of  another  Alan  now  came  to  receive  their  share  of  the 
spoils  of  the  land  which  had  sheltered  their  forefathers 
from  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  their  old  enemy. 
A  few  Breton  settlers  in  Cornwall  and  the  other  shires 
of  the  West  may  be  discerned  in  the  Survey.^    And  one 


Breton 
aettlen 
in  the 
West. 


^  Of  Robert*B  English  tenants  several  went  on  holding  the  lands  which 
they  had  themselves  held  T.  B.  E.    See  Domesday,  1 24  h. 
'  See  voL  i.  p.  308 ;  iii.  p.  459. 
'  Take  for  instance  Aluredus  Brito,  who  holds  a  large  estate  in  Devon- 
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adventnrer,  bearing  a  name  common  in  different  shapes  to  oHAF^ym. 
Wales  and  Britanny,  Judhael,  who  from  his  chief  seat  J^^^^ 
took  the  name  of  Jadhael  of  Totnes,  became  the  owner 
of  a  vast  estate  in  Devonshire,  and  extended  his  possessions 
into  the  proper  Cornwall  also.^ 

The  West  was  now  conqnered,  and  the  distribution  of  Conqnest 
its  lands  among  the  conqaerors  had  at  least  begun.     IttexBhire. 
was  probably  in  this  campaign  also  that  Gloucestershire 
was  fuUy  subdued,  though  the  accounts  to  which  we  have 
to  trust  are  very  imperfect.     A  castle  was  built  at  Olou-  Gloaoestar 
cester,  and  its  building  of  course  involved  a  certain  amount 
of  destruction  of  houses,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation 
is  not  given,  and  the  destruction  is  much  smaller  than 
in  many  other  towns.^    This  looks  as  if  the  capital  of 
the  shire  was  at  least  not  taken  by  storm.     With  regard  State  of 
to  Worcestershire  our  information  is  in   one  way  still  ^iii,^.     ^ 
scantier,  while  in  another  it  is  much  fuller.     There  is  no 
shire  of  whose  condition  during  the  Conqueror's  reign  we 
are  able  to  put  together  a  more  vivid  picture  from  the 
combined  evidence  of  the  Survey  and  of  local  records,^ 
but  we  have   no   record  of  the  date    of   its   conquest. 
We  find  that  the  two  shires  were  put  under  the  care  of  Oppres- 
a  single  Sheriff,  Urse  of  Abetot,  who  stands  conspicuous  sheriff 

shire  (Domeeday,  IZ5&,  iid).  So  also  Raaldus  Adobed  in  Devonafaire 
<II45)  BnggestB  the  Bnallua,  that  is  Rhiwallon,  of  William  of  Poitiers,  no. 
See  vol.  iiL  p.  353.    He  may  not  unlikely  be  the  same  man. 

^  See  his  estates  in  Deronahire,  Domesday,  108  (-izo,  and  Cornwall, 
1 2$.  We  have  met  with  the  name  in  di£ferent  foima,  as  Io>wel,  one  of  the 
Welsh  piinoes  who  sought  Eadwazd  the  Elder  to  Lord  (see  vol.  i.  p.  129), 
Jndwal,  Juchil  or  Judethil,  one  of  those  who  rowed  Eadgar  on  the  Dee 
(FL  Wig.  973  ;  WilL  Malm.  ii.  148,  155),  Juhel  Berengar  in  Britanny  in 
WiUiam  Longswoid's  time  (see  vol.  i.  p.  207),  and  we  find  Gytfiocael  as  the 
name  of  a  slave  in  Cornwall  in  Cod.  DipL  iv.  315. 

*  Domesday,  i6a.  "Sedecim  domus  erant  ubi  sedet  castellum  qute 
modo  desont,  et  in  haigo  oivitatis  sunt  waatatae  xiiii.  domus." 

*  Our  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  Worcestershire  monasteries  are  so 
fun,  that  I  have  thrown  them  together  in  another  place  (see  Appendix  W). 
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oHiFjcvm.  amoBg  the  most  oppressiye  of  his  class,  and  whose  hand 
Abeto^      seems  to  have  fallen  heavily  on  clerks  and  laymen  alike. 
SpoliationB  Odo  also,  the  insatiable  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  appears  at  a 
^06o.       ]^^p  i^g  among  the  spoilers  of  the  Church  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  as  he  did  not  spare  men  of  his  own  calling, 
neither  did  he  spare  men  of  his  own  nation.     Among 
Englishmen  we  come  across  the  well-known  names  of 
Saint  Wulfstan  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  the  pradent 
^thelwig  of  Evesham,  and  of  Ealdred,  who,  though  long 
since  removed  to  a  higher  see,  seems  to  stand  towards  the 
Worcester  Bishoprick  in  a  character  strangely  made  ap  of 
guardian  and  spoiler.^    In  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  church 
of  Worcester  he  braved  the  terrible  SheriflP  himself.     Urse 
of  Abetot  was  only  the  chief  of  a  whole  band  of  Norman 
spoilers,  who  seem  to  have  fallen  with  special  eagerness 
on   the  lands    of  the   Church   in   this   particular   shire. 
But  the  Sheriff  was  the  greatest  and  most  daring  of- 
fender of  all.    He  built  his  castle  in  the  very  jaws  of 
the  monks  of  Worcester,  so  that  the  fosse  of  the  fortress 
encroached  on  the  monastic  burying -ground.^     Church 
and   castle    must  thus    have    stood    side   by  side  over- 
Ealdred      looking  the  Sevcm.     Complaint  was  made  to  the  Arch- 
and  ciuMf  bishop,  who  came  to  the  spot,  examined  the  ground^  and 
1068I106Q  '^^^^d  ^^^  King's  officer  to  his  feice.     To  a  Latin  or 
French  speaker  the  name  of  Urse  might  have  suggested 
an  easy  play  upon  words.    To  the  English  Prelate,  who 

1  On  Ealdred'B  ■poliation  of  the  oharoh  of  Woroester,  see  vol.  ii. 
p.  467.  Of  his  goardjAnship  and  benefibotionB  I  shall  speak  in  Ap- 
pendix W. 

•  WiU.  Malm.  Geet.  Pont.  J53.  "  TJnniB  erat  vioeoomee  WigomisB  a 
Bege  oonstitutuB,  qui  in  ipsis  pene  fauoibus  monaehonun  castellom  oon- 
Htmzit,  adeo  ut  foesatum  OGsmeterii  partem  decidenet."  The  castle  of 
Worcester  is  utterly  gone,  but  the  site  to  the  south  of  the  church  is  still 
well  known.  From  the  stoiy  of  Saint  Wulfstan,  to  be  told  in  the  next 
Chapter,  we  may  infer  that  Oswald's  ohorch,  then  standing,  did  not 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  the  church  of  Wulfstan;  so  that  the 
castle  may  have  been  still  nearer  to  the  church  than  its  site  is  now. 
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appears  as  addressing  the  Norman  Sheriff  in  English  verse,  oHAP^vm. 
it  seems  rather  to  have  soggested  a  happy  rime. 

"Hightest  thon  Urse? 
Have  thou  God's  curse" 

is  the  vigorous  hit  of  English  which  is  preserved  to  us. 

The  rest  we  have  only  in  the  Latin  of  the  narrator,  but 

he  goes  on  to  add,  "  and  mine  and  all  hallowed  heads, 

unless  thou  takest  away  thy  castle  &om  hence ;  and  know 

of  a  truth  that  thine  offspring  shall  not  long  hold  the 

land  of  Saint  Mary  to  their  heritage."^     We  hear  of  no  Fateof  hii 

repentance  on  the  part  of  Urse,  and  yet,  as  in  the  case  *^' 

of  the  penitent  Ahab,  the  evil  that  was  to  come  on  his 

house  was  kept  back  till  the  days  of  his  son.     In  the  days 

of  King  Henry,  the  Lion  of  Justice,  Roger  the  son  of 

Urse  drew  on  himself  heavy  punishment  at  the  hands  of 

the  King  in  whose  days  no  man  dared  to  hurt  another.' 

A  servant  of  the  King  was  slain  by  Boger^s  order,  and 

the  lands  of  Saint  Mary,  along  with  his  other  possessions, 

passed  away  from  the  son  of  the  first  spoiler.^ 

This  famous  tale  of  course  implies  the  complete 
submission  of  Worcestershire,  but  the  tale  is  unluckily 

'  The  way  in  which  William  of  Malmeshiuy  (Gest.  Pont.  353),  tries 
to  ezpUin  the  nature  of  a  rime  Is  corioiis.  **  Libertas  animi  ejus 
[Aldredi]  in  uno  Torbo  enituit  praeclare,  quod  Anglice  apponam,  quia 

lAtina  Tivba  non  sicut  AngBca  conoinnitati  respondent Ursum  his 

verbis  adorsos  est,  BatUtt  ^u  Ur8,  have  >tt  Qode$  kur;  eleganter  in  his 
verbis  sed  dare  nominom  euphonie  alludens ;  *  Voearis,  inquit,  Ursus ; 
habeas  Dei  fMledietionem,'  et  (quod  Anglice  non  apposui)  meam  et  omnium 
oonaecnitorum  capitum,  niri  oastellum  hino  amoveris;  et  sdas  profecto 
qnod  prc^^enies  tuA  non  diu  de  terrft  Sanctae  Marisa  hcreditabitur/* 

The  Apologetic  way  in  which  William  quotes  a  few  words  of  English 
reminds  one  of  his  difficulty  about  the  names  of  the  English  shires :  see 
vol.  L  p.  382. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  iia. 

^  WilL  Malm.  u.  s.  "  Dixit  ills  implenda  qu»  nos  videmus  impleta. 
Siquidem  non  multis  annis  fiUus  ejus  Bogerius  patemarum  possessionem 
compos,  gravi  Henrici  Regis  indignatione  pulsus  est,  quod  quemdam  ex 
ministris  regiis  praecipiti  furore  jussit  interimi.** 
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cwAP.xvni.  without  an  exact  date.     The  mentioii  of  Ealdred  however 

enables  ns  to  fix  it  to  a  time  not  later  than  the  7ear 

Temporal    following  the  taking  of  Exeter.^     Nor  can  we  give  a  date 

tion  con-     ^  ^®   secular  commission  which,  if  we  may  trust  the 

^JJ^y^  local  history    of  Evesham,  JEthelwig  received  at    some 

Abbot        time   or  other  from  William's  hands.     This  commission 

'  clothed  him  with  large  authority  in  several  shires,  in  some 

of  which  it  is  plain  that,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Exeter, 

William  had  no  authority  save  such  as  he  derived  from  the 

nominal  submission  of  Eadwine.     ^thelwig  is  described 

as  chief  ruler,  or  at  any  rate  as  chief  judge,  in  no  less 

'    than  seven  shires,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Warwick, 

Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire.^   We  naturally  suspect 

exaggeration,  but  there   is  no   reason   to   doubt    either 

^thelwig's  early  submission  to  William  or  his   lasting 

favour  with  him.^     He  appears  as  already  trusted  by  the 

Conqueror  in  a  story  which  not  improbably  belongs  to 

the  time  which  we  have   now  reached,  and  which  seems 

to  preserve  a  record  of  the  struggle  which  led  to   the 

Norman  occupation   of  the  two  Hwiccian  shires.*     We 

'  Ealdred  died  in  September,  1069. 

'  Hist.  Eves.  89.  "Et  quoniam  Rex  Bapiens  oognoverat  eum  virum 
prudentem,  pene  omneB  hujus  gentis  bomineB  ssculari  sapientiA  prsBcellen- 
tem,  commisit  ei  coram  istarum  partium  teme,  yidelicet,  Wbreoeetrescire, 
Gloneoestrescire,  Ozenefordsoire,  et  Wareuuickescire,  Herefordflcire,  Sta- 
fordscire,  Scrobschire,  ita  ut  omniom  bujus  patriae  oonsilia  atque  judida 
fere  in  eo  penderent.  Et  non  solom  in  istis  partibus,  sed  etiam  per  totam 
Angliam  nbicomque  Teniebat,  tarn  Frand  quam  Angli  pro  justiflaimA  lege 
tenebant  qnidquid  ipse  legibuB  aaecularibuB  dioebat.'* 

'  See  above,  p.  77,  and  Appendix  W. 

*  The  doubtfdl  language  of  the  Winchoombe  writer  preserved  in  the 
Monaatioon,  ii.  30a,  preserveB  at  least  the  tradition  of  a  severe  straggle  in 
this  district.  '*  Si  vero  sint  qui  scribunt  Winchecombensium  et  Perse- 
chorensium  monasteria,  tempore  quo  Williehnus  Nonnannorum  Dux  sibi 
regnum  subjugaverat,  longe  majora  atque  plura  quam  modo  habuisse 
posseasiones  et  dominia,  sed  quia  minus  caute  sibi  de  futuris  prospicientes, 
elegerunt  eidem  Willielmo  Duci  pro  viribus  resistere  aut  eum  forte 
debellare,  ideo  dicunt  eumdem  Willielmum  Regem,  vehementer  in  eos 
oommotum,  abstulisBe  pluiima  ex  eorum  possessionibus,  et  ea  pro  suA 
voluntate  aliis  piis  locis  contulisse.     Verum  an  h«c  aliquid  veritatis 
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get  glimmerings  of  fighting  on  the  borders  of  those  shires,  ohap.xviii. 
which  ended  in  a  Gloucestershire  Abbot  beinfi:  entrusted  W*rf"« 

^  on  the 

to  the   safe   keeping  of   his  brother  in   Worcestershire.  Hwicdan 

Godric,  Abbot  of  Winchcombe,  whose  appointment  to  that 

monastery  was  recorded  in  an  earlier  Chapter,^  is  set  before  ReBistance 

us  as  the  leader  of  patriotic  movements  in  that  quarter,  prisonment 

His  opposition  was  thought  of  importance  enough  to  call,  q^^^^  ^f 

not  merely  for  deprivation  or  outlawry,  but  for  personal  ^"^o^- 

oombc. 

restraint.     The  monasteiy  was  despoiled  of  many  of  its 

possessions;  Godric  himself  was  at  first  put  in  ward  at 

Gloucester,  and  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  the  milder 

keeping  of  -^thelwig,  to  whom  also  the  care  of  the  Abbey 

itself  was  entrusted  for  three  years,  till  a  successor  for 

Godric  was  found  in  a  Norman  named  Galand  or  Waland.' 

The  exact  date  of  these  events  is  not  to  be  fixed,  and  it 

must  remain  uncertain  whether  they  were  connected  with 

the  movement  in  the  West  which  I  have  just  recorded 

or  with    the    movement    in    the    North  which   I   shall 

presently    have    to    record.      But    it    seems   plain   that 

Gloacestershire  was  fully  subdued  at  some  stage  of  the 

habeant,  necne,  cum  ea  in  nostris  antiquitatibus  nusquam  legerim,  non 
ansim  Kribere.  Memini  tamen  roe,  apud  monasterium  EveshaimnenBium, 
in  eorom  antiquiaBimis  biBtoriia  olim  legiBse,  Willielmum  Duoem  Norman- 
nomm,  tunc  Anglorum  Regem,  Godricum  Abbatem  Winchelcumbensem 
violenter  tenuisse,  ac  in  castro  Glouoestriee  jussisse  retrudi  custodiendum, 
WinchelcumbenBeque  ccenobium  AbbatiB  Eveshammensium  moderationi 
commeudftsse,  et  paulo  post  cuidam  monacho  ez  Normannonim,  ut  credi- 
tur,  genere,  Gralando  nomine,  illud  idem  Winchecumbense  monasterium 
contulisse  regendum.  Quo  reverft  fieri  umquam  baud  potuit  nisi  (ut  com- 
munis se  habet  fiuna)  idem  Williehnus  Bex  in  Abbatem  bujus  loci  fiiisset 
▼ebementer  ezacerbatus.*'  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

'  The  account  of  Godric  in  the  Evesham  History  (90)  runs  thus ;  *'  Rex 
Willielmus  tollens  Abbatem  Wincelonmbensem,  Godricum  nomine,  fecit 
constitui  in  captivitate  apud  Gloecestre,  moxque  buic  Abbati,  Ageluuio 
suam  abbatiam  oommisit,  quam  fere  per  tres  annos  quasi  propriam  in 
cunctis  gubemando  servavit.  Deinde  Rex  donavit  illam  cuidam  Abbati 
Gahmdo  nomine,  et  eo  poet  modicum  tempus  ex  quo  eam  aocepit  defuncto, 
iterum  isti  Abbati  Ageluuio  committitur."  Tn  the  next  Chapter  we  shall 
come  across  a  record  of  Godric's  sojourn  at  Evesham. 

VOL.   IV.  N 
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All 

Harold's 
old  Earl- 
dom in 
William*8 
hands. 
Bristol 
subject  and 
loyal  to 
William. 


year  which  we  have  now  reached,  and  I  have  connected 
it  with  the  Western  movement  because  the  subjugation 
of  Oloucestershire  is  at  least  connected  with  it  in  idea. 
The  conquest  of  Gloucestershire  put  into  William's  hands 
the  whole  of  the  former  Earldom  of  Harold^  except  the 
comer  of  Herefordshire  which  was  still  defended  by  Eadric 
the  Wild.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  great  merchant 
borough  on  the  borders  of  Mercia  and  Wessex  was  in 
William's  power,  and  was  not  disposed  to  revolt  against  him. 
The  castle  of  Bristol  is  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, but  there  is  no  record  of  its  foundation  in  the  Survey.* 


MatOda 
comes  to 
England. 


William  William,  now  conqueror  of  all  southern  and   western 

Easter  at  England,  returned  to  his  southern  capital  and  kept  the 
ter^Maroh  ^^aster  Feast,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 
23,  1068.  in  the  royal  city  of  Winchester.^  There  might  Eadgyth, 
while  her  mother,  sister,  and  niece  were  seeking  shelter  in 
their  lonely  island,  receive  all  the  honours  due  to  the 
widow  of  a  King.  Her  lands  in  the  West  had  been  spared, 
and  her  royal  home  in  her  dower  city  was  still  hers.  But 
she  was  not  long  to  enjoy  her  position  as  the  highest  of  her 
sex  in  England.  William  now  deemed  that  his  Kingdom 
was  secure  enough  for  him  to  call  on  his  wife  to  come  and 
share  his  honours.  An  honourable  embassy  was  sent  to 
the  Duchess-Regent  in  Normandy  to  invite  her  presence 
in  England.^  She  came  with  a  train  of  clerks  and  lords 
and  noble  ladies;  and  among  the  churchmen  in  her 
company  one  is  specially  recorded,  Bishop  Guy  of  Amiens, 

^  Bristol  is  simply  mentioned  in  Domesday  (1 63)  xmder  the  head  **  In  Ber- 
tune  apud  Bristou ;"  "  Hoc  manerium  et  Bristou  reddunt  Regi  c.  et  x.  markas 
argenti ;  burgenses  dicunt  quod  Episcopus  G[oisfridu8  Constantiensis  ec.] 
habet  xxziii.  markas  argenti  et  unam  markam  auri  pneter  firmam  Regis.** 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  *'  On  )>isan  Eastron  com  se  Kyng  to  Winoestre, 
and  |>a  wseron  Eastra  on  x.  Kal.  April.'*  Ord.  Vit.  510  C.  *'  Guentam  ad 
vacandum  illuc  paschali  festo  rediit/' 

'  Ord.  Vit  U.S.  '* Guillelmus  Bex  legates  honorabiles  in  Neustriam 
direxit,  et  Matildem  conjugem  suam  ad  se  venire  precepit." 
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the  poet  of  the   great  battle.^     His   work  was  already  0HAP.xYin. 
written^  perhaps  as  a  laureate's  offering  at  the  great  solem- 
nity which  was  presently  to   take  place.     For  at  Pente-  William 
cost  King  William,  again  walking  in   the   steps  of  his  p^l^cost 

predecessor,  wore  his  Crown  at  Westminster.    And  there,  »^w«^ 
,  ,  minster. 

in  the  church  which  had  beheld  his  own  anointings  though  Matilda  is 
doubtless  in  far  other  guise  than  the  wild  tumult  of  ^J^^S^d?^^ 
great  Midwinteisday^  the  Lady  Matilda  was  hallowed  to  May  n, 
Queen  by  Archbishop  Ealdred.  The  law  which  had  marked 
the  crime  of  Eadburh  by  lessening  the  dignity  of  the  wife 
of  the  West-Saxon  King  was  now  repealed  or  forgotten, 
and  the  consorts  of  English  Kings  have  ever  since  shared 
equally  with  their  husbands  in  all  the  honorary  dignities 
and  privileges  of  royalty.^ 

§  3.  25i^  Mr8t    Conquest  of  the  North: 
Summer  and  Autumn^  1068. 

All  for  the  moment  now  seeined  quiet.     William  had  Position  of 
assured  his  dominion  over  the  West,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  ^nd  ^"*^ 
North  were  still  at  his  court   in  a   character  which  did^°'"^®'^- 
not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  hostages.     Eadwine  and 
Morkere  were  WiUiam's  Earls  over  Mercia  and  Deira,  as 
William   Rtz-Osbem    was    his   Earl    over   Herefordshire 
and  Bishop  Odo  over  Kent.*      But  it  was  his  policy  to 

^  Ord.  Yit.  510  G.  "  Protinua  ilia  mariti  jnssis  libenter  obedivit,  et  cmn 
ingenti  frequentift  Tirorum  ac  nobilium  feminarum  transfretayit.  In  dero 
qui  ad  divina  ei  ministrabat,  Celebris  Guido  Ambianorum  Praesul  eminebat, 
qui  jam  certamen  Heraldi  et  Guillelmi  versifice  descripserat."  See  vol.  ill. 
pp.  xxvi.  136,  377. 

^  Cbron.  Wig.  1067.  "  And  sona  eefber  ]>am  com  Mathild  seo  hUefdie  hider 
to  lande,  and  Ealdred  arcebisceop  big  gehalgode  to  cw4ne  on  Westmynstre 
on  Hwitan  Sunnan  dseg."  Ord.  Vit.  510  D.  "Adelredus  Eboracorum 
metropoHtanns,  qui  maritum  inunxerat,  Matildem  ad  consortium  regii 
honoris  die  Penteoostes  anno  ii.  regni  prsefati  Regis  inunxit."  On  the  use 
of  the  words  '*  Queen'*  aud  "  Lady,"  see  Appendix  X. 

'  Tliere  is  an  English  writ  of  William  (Mon.  Ang.  i.  301)  on  behalf  cA. 
Westminster  addressed  to  "  Leofwine  B.  and  Edwine  Eorll  and  alle  tha 
thegnas  in  Staffordesdre."    This  may  be  a  nominal  exercise  of  authority 

N   % 
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cHAP.xTni.  keep  them  away  from  their  Earldoms,  and  to  hold  them 
immediately  under  his  own  eye.  Eadwine  seems  to  have 
really  won  his  personal  regard,  and  he  had  tried  to  win 
him  over  by  a  promise,  whether  sincere   or   designedly 

A  daughter  illusory,  of  the  hand  of  one  of  his  dauerhters.     Her  name, 

of  William  .  ,  . 

promised     whether  Matilda  or  Agatha,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine, 

\^nebut    ^^^  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever  may 

the  mar.     have  been  the  objects  of  William,  a  real  attachment  had 

riage  de-  •*  . 

layed.        sprung  up  between  the  Norman  maiden  and  the  young  and 

handsome  English  Earl.     But,  whenever  Eadwine  asked 

for  his  bride,  some  excuse  was  always  found  to  delay  the 

Possible     accomplishment  of  his  wishes.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that 

of  Normao  ^^^^  breach  of  faith  is  distinctly  attributed,  not  to  William's 

prejudice.    ^^^  designs,  but  to  the  bad  counsel  of  some  of  his  Norman 

advisers.^     There  is  something  grotesque  in  the  notion  of 

William  the   Great  being  led  astray,  like  ^thelred   or 

Eadward,  by  the  arts  or  the  advice  of  any  man.     But  it 

is  quite  possible  that  a  feeling  of  contempt  towards  the 

conquered  nation,  which  William  assuredly  did  not  share, 

may  have  already  grown  up  among  William's  Norman 

followers.     Eadwine,  we  are  told,  had  won  the  love  of 

William's  courtiers  as  well  as  of  William  himself.*     Still 

they  may  have  looked  on  a  marriage  with  the  native  Earl  of 

now,  or  it  may  belong  to  the  short  time  in  1070-X071,  between  the  real  con- 
quest of  Staffordshire  and  the  last  revolt  of  Eadwine.  The  writ  is  followed 
by  another  addressed  to  Archbishop  Ealdred,  Bishop  Wul&tan,  Earl  William 
(Fitz-Osbeni),  and  all  the  Thegns  in  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  51  z  A.  "Guillelmus  Bex,  quando  Eduinus  Gomes  cum  eo 
concordiam  fecerat  [see  above,  p.  ao]  .  .  .  .  filiam  suam  se  in  conjugem  ei 
daturum  spoponderat ;  sed  postmodum  fraudulento  consuitu  Normannorum 
oonoupitam  virginem  et  diu  ezspectatam  denegavit  nobilissimo  juveni.*' 
The  same  language  is  used  afterwards  (521  A)  with  regard  to  William's 
treatment  of  Morkere;  "  Bex  Guillelmus,  oonsilio  pravorum  male  usus, 
laudi  sun  damnum  ingessit." 

'  When  Orderic  (521  B)  records  the  death  of  Eadwine,  "  formosissimus 
juvenis  Eduinus  Gomes/'  he  adds,  "auditft  per  Angliam  Eduini  morte, 
luctus  ingens  non  solum  Anglis  sed  etiam  Normannis  et  Francis  ortus 
est ;  qui  eum  velot  socium  et  amicum  seu  cognatum  cum  multis  fletibus 
planxerunt." 
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the  Mercians  as  nnwortliy  of  a  daughter  of  the  conqaering  oHAP.xvin. 
King  of  the  English.     And  to  a  prejudice   of  this  kind 
William  may  have  found  it  needful  to  show  some  deference. 
But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  it  was  William's  own  policy 
which  led  him  to  try  to  keep  Eadwine  still  more  dependent 
upon  himself  by  constantly  promising  and  never  fulfilling. 
However  this,  may  be,  the  marriage  was  delayed^  and  the  Indign*- 
anger  of  Eadwine  was  further  kindled  against  William.  Sadwine. 
The  position  of  the  two  brothers  must  have  been  irksome 
and  degrading  enough  in  any  case,  and  the  further  wrong 
done  to  Eadwine  brought  matters  to  a  head.     The  sons  of  Revolt  of 
^Ifgar^  the  Normans  say,  openly  rebelled.'     The  view  of  tr^^h^ 
the  people  of  their  Earldoms  would  doubtless  be  that  they 
at  last  came  back  to  head  them  against  a  foreign  invader  to 
whom,  though  they  had  submitted,  their  people  never  had. 

At  this  moment  then,  when  the  West  had  just  sub*  RUbg  in 
mitted,  the  North  rose.     As  yet  no  step  had  been  taken  sunmer, 
for  its  practical  subjugation,  and  the  men  of  Mercia  and  '^^^' 
Northumberland  had   now  their   natural   chiefs  to  head 
them.     There  was  little  in  the  past  career  of  Eadwine  and  Poation 
Morkere  to  give  any  good  ground  of  hope  for  any  under-  r»cter  of 
takings  b^^un  under  their  lead.      But  in  Northumbrian  ^^^^*^®- 
eyes  the  acts  by  which  they  had  undone  England^  their 
successive  betrayals  of  Harold  and  Eadgar,  and,  still  more, 
their  earlier  share  in  the  revolt  against  Tostig,  might  seem 
praiseworthy  assertions  of  the  independence  of  Northern 
England.   Absence  too  and  distance  would  work  their  usual 
work.    The  forced  presence  of  the  Earls  in  William's  court 
would  look  like  imprisonment ;  their  visit  to  Normandy 
would  look  like  banishment.    They  might  thus  seem  entitled 

'  Ord.  Vit.  511  A.  '*Eodem  anno  egregii  jnyenes  Edainns  et  Mor- 
omiB,  filii  Elfgari  ComitiB,  rebellaTeninty  et  cum  eis  multi  alii  ferociter 
insnrrezemnt,  qnomm  motas  AlbioniB  regnnm  vehementer  turbaverunt. 
....  EduinuB  .  .  .  iratUB  cum  fratre  buo  ad  rebellionem  incitatuB  eBt." 

On  the  different  aocountB  of  these  eventB,  in  no  way  oontradictory  to 
each  other,  bat  every  one  strangely  imperfect,  see  Appendix  T. 
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0HAP.xvin.  to  claim  somewhat  of  the  honours  of  confessors  in  the  national 

cause.     Add  to  this  that^  politically  worthless  as  Eadwine 

clearly  was,  he  plainly  possessed  many  of  those  superficial 

attractions  which  often  have  a  stronger  influence  on  men 

than  the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue.      His  high  birth  and 

office,  his  handsome  person  and  winning  address,  combined, 

we  are  told,  joined  with  a  large  share  of  the  piety  of  the  age^ 

won  for  him  a  wide-spread  popularity  among  the  English 

people.^    The  monks,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor  joined  in 

daily  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  Earls^^  and,  when 

they  made  their  way  from  William's  court  to  their  own 

Earldoms^  the  flame  broke  out  in  the  whole  northern  region 

of  the  island. 

Union  of        The  movement  headed  by  the  Mercian  Earls  is  specially 

wid  Welsh,  spoken  of  as  a  common  movement  of  English  and  Welsh.' 

1055.      The  league   between  MUgsr    and   Grufiydd  the   son  of 

Llywelyn*  seems  never  to  have  been  forgotten.     Welsh 

allies  had  joined   the   revolted    Northumbrians  in  their 

1065.      march  to  the  Gemots  of  Northampton  and  Oxford.^     It  is 

not  clear  what  amount  of  understanding  may  have  existed 

between  Eadric  of  Herefordshire  and  the  Mercian  Earls ; 

but  we  have   seen   Eadric    powerfully  supported  by  the 

OivU  war    reigning  Welsh  Princes  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon.®    Bleddyn 

Winter**    ^^  now,  by  the  result  of  a  civil  war,  become  sole  sovereign 

1067-1068.  of  at  least  all  North  Wales.      Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon, 

^  Ord.  Vit.  511  A.  "  Fervens  adfectus  erat  praBfatis  firatribus  erga  Del 
cultnm  et  bonorum  reverentiam  homlnam.  Erat  eis  ingens  pulcritttdo, 
nobilifl  et  ampla  cognatiop  late  valens  potentatoB  et  nimia  in  eos  popolaiium 
dileotio."  So  at  a  later  stage.  (521  B) ;  "  Idem  [Eduinus],  ut  supra  dictum 
est»  fuerat  ex  religiosft  parentelll  natus,  multisque  bonis  deditus.  prout 
poterat  inter  tanta  ajecularium  curarum  impedimenta  positus.  Corporis 
pulcritudine  in  multis  millibus  eminebat,  et  clericorum  atque  monachorum 
pauperumque  benignus  amator  erat." 

'  lb.  511  A.  *' A  cleris  et  monachis  crebra  pro  iUis  fiebat  oratio  et  % 
turbis  pauperum  quotidiaua  Bupplicatto.** 

*  lb.    "  Eum  magna  pars  Anglorum  et  Gualonun  sequuta  est." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  »  See  vol.  ii  p.  4y>. 
^  See  above,  p.  no. 
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whom  the  English   make   brothers  of  Gruffydd,^  appear  ohap.xviii. 
in  the  Welsh  Chronicles  as  sons  of  Cenwyn,^  and  we  find 
than  abont  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  two  of  their 
eoontrymen,  described  as  Meredydd   and  Idwal,  sons  of 
6ra%dd.^    A  battle  took  place  at  Mechain  in  Powys,  in  Battle  of 
which  the  brother  princes  were  victorious.     Idwal  fell  in  death  of ' 
battle,  and  Meredydd,  flying  from  the  field,  died  of  thefi'^^d^'*''' 
cold,^  a  description  which  seems  to  fix  this  campaign  to  the  sole  Under- 
same  winter  which  beheld  William's   return  from  Nor- 
mandy.    But  the  victory  was  purchased  by  the  death  of 
Rhiwallon^  and  the  struggle  seems  in  some  way  to  have 
led  to  a  division  of  the  great  dominion  of  Gruffydd  the 
son  of  Llywelyn.    Bleddyn  reigned  alone  in  Gwynedd  and 
Powys,  but  Deheubarth  or  South  Wales  is  spoken  of  as 
being  under  the  rule  of  another  Meredydd,  the  son  of  Owen 
the  son  of  Etwin,  one  of  a  house  of  which  we  heard  in  the 
days  of  jEthelred.* 

The  language  of  the  one  writer  who  narrates  these  events  Holding  of 
in  any  detail  seems  to  describe  the  holding  of  an  assembly  pre^^oe  of 
which  must  have  been  designed  as  a  general  Gemot  of  the  **^®  Welsh. 
Empire,  at  which  the  chief  men  of  Wales  as  well  as  of 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Orderic,  it  may  be  remembered  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  630), 
makes  Bleddyn  a  son  of  Gra%dd  and  Ealdgyth ;  he  now  remembers  the 
sopposed  kindred,  and  speaks  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  as  Bleddyn's  uncles 
(511  B) ;  **  Blidenns  Rex  Gaallorum  ad  avunciUos  stios  suppetias  venit." 

'  They  are  so  called  under  1068  both  in  the  Annales  Cambrie  and  in  the 
Brut  y  Tywysogion,  but  the  Brut  under  1073  seems  to  speak  of  Bleddyn  as 
Grolfydd's  brother." 

*  Idwal  in  the  Annales,  Ithel  in  the  Brut.  Here  are  further  forms  of 
the  name  spoken  of  in  p.  1 73. 

'  Ann.  Gamb.  1068.  **  Bellum  Methein  inter  filios  Kenwin,  scilicet 
Bledin  et  Buallo  et  filios  Grifini,  scilicet  Maredut  et  Idwal,  in  quo  filii 
Grifini  oedderunt,  Idwal  beUo,  Maredut  frigore,  Ruallo  etiam  Alius 
Kenwin,  occisns  est.*'    So  Brut  y  l>niiryBogion  in  anno. 

*  The  Brut  says,  "  Bleddyn,  son  of  Cynvyn,  held  Gwynedd  and  Powys,  and 
Maredudd,  son  of  Owain,  son  of  Edwin,  held  South  Wales  "  [Deheubarth], 
(On  Etwin  see  voL  i  p.  313.)  The  Annals  say  simply,  '*  Bledin  in  regnum 
snooessit.**  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Welsh  writers  do  not  mention 
the  investiture  of  Bleddyn  and  BhiwaUon  by  Harold. 
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oHAPjtvm.  England  appeared.^    The  grievances  of  the  whole  country- 
were  strongly  set  forth,  and  it  was  determined  to  seek  for 
Great         help  in  every  quarter.     Messengers  were  sent  to  every  part 
gatheriDg    of  England  to  stir  up  the  people.     They  of  course  went 
^^^^^^®  openly  to  the  parts  which  were  still  independent,  and  they 
sent  secretly  to  the  shires  which  were  already  under  the 
yoke.^    The  resolution  to  defend  or  to  recover  their  ancient 
freedom  was  widely  spread  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of 
Possible      Englishmen.^    Nor  was  the  chance  of  foreign  aid  neglected, 
with  the     It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  in  concert  with  this  Northern 
^!ol^.      movement  that  the  sons  of  Harold  and  their  Irish  allies 
presently  attempted  to  return.     The  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  such  a  supposition  is  the  rivalry  which  had  so  long 
reigned  between  the  House  of  Leofric  and  the  House  of 
Godwine.     But  however  strong  this  motive  might  be  in 
the  hearts  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  there  is  no  need  to 
believe   that  it   would  be  shared  by  their  followers  in 
withSwend  general.     "We  seem  also  to  get  glimpses  of  further  applica- 
iQif]f .'      tions  to  Swend  of  Denmark,^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 

with  Mai-  that  it  was  as  a  part  of  this  same  greneral  movement  that 

oolmof  .       .  . 

Scotland,    communications  were  opened  with  Scotland  which  led  to  a 

chain  of  events  of  the  highest  moment  in  the  history  of 

both  Northern  and  Southern  Britain. 

Our  history  just  at  this  time  has  to  be  put  together  in  so 

piecemeal  a  way  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  events  in  their 

exact  order,  or  even  always  to  assign  their  proper  share  in 

them  to  each  of  the  actors.    It  is  not,  for  instance,  perfectly 

^  Ord.  Vit.  511  B.  **  Blidenus  .  .  .  venit,  secumque  multitudinem 
Britonum  adduxit.  Gongregatis  autem  in  unum  multis  Anglorum  et 
Guallorum  optimatibus,  fit  generalis  querimonia  de  injuriis  et  oppressionibus 
quibas  intolerabiliter  Angli  afflig^bantur  a  Noimannis  et  eonim  oon- 
tubemalibus  *' — that  is,  the  foreign  mercenaries. 

'  lb.  "  Legationibus  quoscumque  poterant  per  omnes  Albionis  terminos 
in  hostee  dam  palamque  stimulabant." 

*  Fit  ex  consensu  omnium  pro  vendicandd  libtrUUe  pristifnSk  procaz  con- 
spiratio  et  obnixa  contra  Normannos  conjuratio." 

*  Hist.  Ab.  i.  495.  "  Pars  gentem  Danorum  nt  AngHam  appeteret  illicere." 
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dear  what  was  at  this  moment  the  position  of  Eadgar,  0HAP.xvm. 
the  ^theling,  the  momentary  King.     But  on  the  whole  it  2°?^^^  ^^ 
seems  most  probable  that  he  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  probably 
movement^  and  that  whatever  was  done  was  done  in  his  „  J  ^^' 
name  as  the  Kine:  already  lawfully  chosen.*     Such  a  doc-  ^*^*     , 
trine  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  sons  of  Harold;  it 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  Swend  of  Denmark ;  it  might 
not  be  acceptable  in    their   heart  of  hearts  to  the  two 
Earls  by  whom  the  ^theling   had   already  been    once 
betrayed.     But  there  was  no  one  round  whom  so  many 
varying  interests  and  associations  could  gather  as  round 
the  last  representative  of  the  House  of  Cerdic.     Whatever  Action  of 
the  brother  Earls  may  have  done,  the  Northumbrians  in  ernTtngna. 
general  seem  to  have  accepted  Eadgar  in  good  &ith.    They 
were  perhaps  not  without  a  remembrance  of  that  earlier 
Eadgar,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  West-Saxon  throne 
by  Northumbrian  help,  and  whose  name  abode  on  North- 
humbrian  tongues  as  the  embodiment  of  just  and  good 
government,  till  his  memory  was  overshadowed  by  the  more 
recent  memory  of  the  Danish  Cnut.^    At  the  head  of  the  Gotpatric 
Northern  movement  stood  Gospatric^  who  had,  not  many 
months  before,  been  invested  by  William  with  the  Bemician 
Earldom.^   William's  jealousy  seems  up  to  this  time  to  have 
kept  him  idle  in  his  court  along  with  his  fellow-Earls  of 
the  house  of  Leofric,  while  the  province  which  he  nominally 
held  under  the  Norman  King  still  retained  its  perfect  inde- 
pendence. Next  in  rank  to  Gospatric  was  the  Sheriff  Mserle-  Biasrla- 
swegen,  whom  Harold  had  left  to  command  the  North  after  "^^fif*"* 
the  great  day  of  Stamfordbridge/  and  who  now  jeoparded 
the  distant  possessions  which  he  held  in  William's  latest 
conquest  of  Cornwall.*     Hardly  lower  in  local  esteem  than  Archill, 
these  great  chiefs  was  Archill^  who  is  described  as  one  of  the 

'  On  the  order  of  events,  see  Appendix  Y. 

'  See  vol.  i  pp.  67,  463.  '  See  above,  p.  134. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  421.  *  See  above,  p.  169. 
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cnAP.xvin.  most  powerful  Thegns  of  Northumberland,^  and  whose  vast 

estates  stretched^  if  not,  like  those  of  Mserleswegen,  from 

Yorkshire   into    Cornwall,  yet  from   Yorkshire  into  the 

Afliance  of  South-Mercian  shire  of  Warwick,^      King  Malcolm  too 

of  Scotland,  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  insurgents,  and  a  powerful 

Scottish  army  was  summoned  for  an  English  expedition.^ 

No  But  either  Malcolm  lingered  in  his  preparations,  or  else 

Scottish      the  whole  movement  had  fallen  through  before  his  troops 

e  p  gi^e^  coui(j  ]yQ  gQi  together.     For  we  have  to  tell  the  same  tale 

Collapse  of        .  o  o 

the  move,   which  wc   have  ever  to  tell   in   the  English   history  of 

ihrough      these  years,  save  when  a  bom  King  of  Men,  an  Eadmund 

*f\h^t^  or  a  Harold,  stands  forth  as  the  leader  of  a  people  worthy 

EarlB.        of  him.     As  in  the  days  of  iEthelred,  as  in  the  days  of  the 

Interregnum,  as   at   the   siege  of   Exeter,  the   zeal  and 

courage  of  a  whole  people  were  again  brought  to  nought 

by  the  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  incompetent  leaders. 

General      The  blood  of  the  nation  was  thoroughly  roused.     Every 

people.       town  which  was  as  yet  unchecked  by  a  Norman  fortress  or 

a  Norman  garrison  looked  well  to  its  ramparts  and  made 

ready  for  resistance.     The  metropolis  of  Northern  England 

set  the  example.     What  Exeter  was  in  the  West,  York  was 

in  the  North,     It  was  the  centre  of  every  patriotic  move- 

of  WMmq  ^^^  ^^^  towns  only ;  every  defensible  spot,  woods,  marshes, 


York  the  ready  for  resistance.  The  metropolis  of  Northern  England 
r^tance.  ^^^  ^he  example.  What  Exeter  was  in  the  West,  York  was 
in  the  North,  It  was  the  centre  of  every  patriotic  move- 
Vain  ment,*  where  all  the  mild  piety  of  Ealdred  strove  in  vain  to 
Ealdred      keep  down  the  burning  zeal  of  its  eager  citizeus.*   But  it  was 


^  Ord.  Vit.  511  C.    '*  ArchilluB  potentissimus  Nordanhimbrorum.'* 
>  See  Ellis,  ii.  41. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  D.  "  Malcolmus  licet  ab  Anglis  requisitus  fuerit,  et 
validam  expeditionem  [fyrd]  in  eomm  anxilium  paraverit." 

*  The  declamation  of  William  of  Malmeabuiy  (m.  348)  is  in  truth  a  noble 
panegyric  on  the  city ;  "  Eboracum,  unicmn  rebellionnm  suiiiigium  .  .  . 
ibi  enim  Bex  Scotorum  Malcolmus  cum  suis,  ibi  Edgarus  et  Maroherias  et 
Weldeofus  cum  Anglis  et  Danis,  nidum  tyrannidis  saepe  fovebant,  seepe 
duces  illius  [Willelmi]  truddabaut.**  Mark  the  use  of  tyrannis.  See 
vol.  i.  pp.  15a,  269. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  B.  '*  Eboracensis  dvitas  ardentissime  fiirit,  quam 
sanctitas  Pontificis  sui  sedare  nequit." 
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moaths  of  rivers,  were  all  seized  upon  and  strengthened  in  0HAP.xTm. 
readiness  for  an  attack.^     Men  thought  it  shame  to  dwell 
at  such  a  time  under  the  shadow  of  a  house.     The  wild  The 
men,  the  savages^  as  the  mocking  tongues  of  the  Normans     *^^' 
called  them,  dwelled  of  their  own  choice  in  tents  and  lurk- 
ing-places, lest  their  strength  should  grow  rusly  among  the 
comforts  of  their  own  roof-trees.^     All  this  is  credible 
enough;  but  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  chronology,  and  it  is 
almost  harder  to  believe  the  tale  of  a  general  conspiracy 
throughout  England  to  massacre  all  the  Normans  during 
the  penitential  solemnities  of  Ash  Wednesday.    The  plot,  Legend  of 
we  are  told,  £uled  through  the  sudden  return  of  the  great  ^pinMjy. 
warrior,  who  is  thus    conceived    as    being  absent   from 
England  at  the  time  when  he  was  winning  his  great  suc- 
cesses in  the  West.     The  maleoontents,  it  is  added,  with- 
drew into  the  inaccessible  North,  and  there  for  a  while 
withstood  the  royal  power.^     That  such  a  tale  as  this  is 
wholly  legendary  it  is  hardly  needful  to  prove. 

Thus  matters  stood  in  northern  and  central  England  not 
very  long  after  William  had  brought  over  his  Queen  to 
enjoy  the  honours  of  royalty  in  the  conquered  land.     News  The  news 
was  presently  brought  to  the  King  that  the  folk  in  the  wiu^. 
North  were  gathered  together,  and  that  they  would  stand 


^  Ord.yit.  511  B.  **  Seditioei  ailvajB,  palndes,  lestaaria,  et  urbes  aliquot 
in  munimentis  habent.'*  The  "urbes  aliquot"  would  doubtless  take  in 
an  the  walled  towns  of  the  independent  shires. 

*  lb.  C.  "  Plures  in  tabemacuHs  morabantur ;  in  domibus,  ne  mollesoe- 
rent,  reqoiesoere  dedignabantur,  unde  qnidam  eomm  a  Normannis  9Uv<Uici 
eognominabantur.*'    See  aboTe,  p.  1 1 1,  of  Eadrie  of  Herefordshire. 

*  Will.  Grem.  yiL  40.  '*  Ipse  vero  in  regnum  remeans  Anglicum,  iterato 
plurimos  ejusdem  gentis  repperit,  quorum  levia  corda  ab  ejus  fidelitate 
pneraricatrix  oonspiratio  averterat.  Conjuraverant  enim  latrunculi  per 
totam  patriam,  quatinus  milites,  quos  ad  tuendum  regnum  reliquerat,  in 
capite  jejuni  nndis  vestigiis,  quo  scdet  usu  pcsnitens  Christianorum  religio, 
ad  coclesiam  festinantes  incautos  ubique  perimerent,  et  sic  ipsum  a  Nor- 
manniA  regredientem  levius  e  regno  proturbarent.**  He  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  their  taking  up  a  position  at  Durham,  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  preeently. 
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cHAP.xvin.  against  him  if  he  came.*     Possibly  the  presence  of  Ealdred 

at  York,  so  soon  after  the  great  ceremony  at  Westminster, 

and  his  attempts  to  check  the  patriotic  movement  by  pious 

exhortations,  may  have  been  the  firstfruits  of  the  message. 

William's    But  at  any  rate  William  was  not  slow  to  follow  with  other 

Northern    weapons.     His  course  was  his  usual  one,  to  seize  the  towns 

©unpftipi.  j^jj^  other  important  points  and  to  strengthen  them  with 

1068.         castles.^     One  version,  a  version  resting  more  on  inference 

ofcastlM.   ^^^^  ^^  direct  authority,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  at 

QuoBtion     t^is  time  Oxford  still  held  out,  that  the  town  was  taken 

as  to  the     y^y  g^orm,  and  that  the  fearful  devastation  recorded  in  the 

storm  of         -^  ' 

Oxford.  Survey  was  the  result.^  If  such  was  the  beginning  of 
William's  first  Northern  campaign,  we  can  well  understand 
the  terror-striking  effect  of  such  a  blow  dealt  at  such  a 
moment.  But  the  direct  evidence  for  a  siege  of  Oxford  is  so 
weak  that  the  tale  cannot  be  relied  on  with  any  certainty. 

William  at  The  first  place  where  William's  presence  is  distinctly  re- 

Warwick,  ,  . 

corded  is  Warwick.  That  town  was  one  of  the  series  of 
Fomida-  strongholds  by  which  the  renowned  Lady  of  the  Mercians, 
towntf  *  *^e  daughter  of  Alfred,  had  sought  to  put  a  bridle  in  the 


^thelfl»d.  mouth  of  the  Danish  invader.*     It  lies  at  no  great  distance 
915.  ^  ^     ,  ^    ,  ^  ^ 

from  the  obedient  districts,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  it 
may  have  already  been  in  William's  power.  The  property 
and  influence  of  his  friend  Abbot  ^Ethelwig  of  Evesham 
stretched  into  the  shire,  and  William  found  in  Warwick- 
shire at  least  one  Englishman  of  rank  and  wealth  ready  to 
play  the  part  of  Wigod  in  Berkshire.  Thurkill  of  Warwick 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  pa  k/5de  man  ]nui  kyninge  |>8st  het  folc  be 
norOan  hefdon  heom  gegaderad  togssdere,  and  woldon  him  ongean  standan, 
gif  he  come." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  511  C.  '*Bez  igitur  secessas  regni  providentius  perlustrar 
vit,  et  opportuna  loca  contra  exoarsiones  hostiam  communivit.''  It  is  now 
that  Orderic  makes  that  remark  on  the  lack  of  castles  which  I  quoted  long 
ago.    See  yoL  ii.  p.  140. 

*  On  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Oxford,  see  Appendix  Z. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  915.  "Her  on  )nson  geare  wes  Wserincwio  getimbrod." 
Florence  (in  anno)  adds  that  it  was  founded  "  in  fine  auctunmi." 
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appears  in  the  Survey  as  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen  0BAP.xTni. 
retaining  or  possessing  estates  which  put  them  at  all  on 
a  level  with  William's  great  Norman  grantees.     He  was  Probable 
the  son  of  ^Ifwine^  who  seems  to  have  been  Sheriff  at  the  jEHmne 
time  of  William's  entry,  and  who  evidently  made  his  peace  *^®  Sheriffi 
with  the  Conqueror.^     Thurkill  kept  his  lands,   which 
were  largely  increased  by  royal  grants  out  of  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  less  lucky  Englishmen.     For  among  his  Lands  of 
possessions  a  small  part  only  had  been  held  by  his  father  iStu^Hu. 
in  King  Eadward's  days;  the  greater  part  had  been  the 
property  of  various  English  owners,  among  whom  we  dis- 
cern  Earl  Eadwine,   another  Eadwine   described  as  the 
Sheriff^  and  the  gpreater  name  of  Hereward.     It  is  painful^  Few  Eng- 
on  looking  through  the  Warwickshire  Survey,  to  compare  j^  war?°" 
the  vast  estates  of  Thurkill  with  the  two  or  three  other  wickahire. 
Thegns  of  the  shire  who  retained  some  small  fragments  of 
their  property.^    It  is  plain  that  here^  as  elsewhere,  the 
men  of  the  shire  at  large  were  patriotic,  and   paid  the 
penalty  in  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.     The  one  loyal 
man^  the  one  prudent  man,  the  one  traitor,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  the  mouths  of  his  more  stout-hearted  countrymen^ 
reaped  his  reward^  in  retaining  his  wealth  and  honours^  and 
in  adding  to  them  alike  at  the  cost  of  a  less  successful 
fellow-traitor  and  at  the  cost  of  men  better  than  himself. 

William  thus  held  Warwick^  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  William's 
that  he  held  it  through  the  adherence,  either  now  or  at  M^a 
some  earlier  time^  of  the  Sheriff  jElfwine  and  his  son.  *>^"- 

>  On  £lf wine  and  Thurkill,  see  Appendix  A  A. 

*  See  Domesday,  244,  144  h.  Two  women  hold  land  in  *'  alms,"  Eadgyih 
who  kept  her  own  estate,  and  Leo%ifa  the  nnn,  whose  lands  had  been  held 
T.  K  K  by  Godgifn,  widow  of  Leofric.  j£lisige,  Ordric,  and  Grodwine  had 
kept  their  lands,  though  those  of  Ordiic  were  waste.  /TOfric  had  lands 
which  had  been  held  by  Wichig.  The  only  one  remaining  holder  is  Leof  wine, 
who  holds  two  yeiy  small  estates.  Of  one  we  read,  "  Hie  Leuuinus  emit  ab 
Aluuino  fratre  suo."  He  may  hare  been  the  Sheriff's  brother.  These 
men  are  not  given  the  title  of  Thegn.  They  are  the  only  English  tenants 
in  eapUe,  though  of  course  there  are  English  under-tenants. 
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oHAP.xvin;  He  had  now  passed  out  of  those  lands,  West-Saxon,  East- 
Anglian^  and  Mercian,  which  had  been  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Godwine. 
He  had  entered  those  strictly  Mercian  lands  over  Which  the 
House  of  Leofric  had,  since  their  great  rise  under  Cnut, 
always  retained  at  least  a  superiority.  Warwickshire  had 
perhaps  been  held  as  a  subordinate  government  by  Balph 
and  Odda,  but  the  Hwiccian  lands  had  reverted  to  the 
rule  of  Leofric  or  his  son,^  and  William  was  now  setting 
forth  to  establish  his  effective  supremacy  over  the  Earl- 
dom of  Eadwine,  the  old  realm  of  Offa  and  Cenwulf. 
He  was  in  truth  setting  forth  to  conquer  a  new  Kingdom. 
And,  unless  we  accept  the  Version  which  represents  Oxford 
as  being  stormed  during  the  campaign  of  this  year, 
Warwick  was  the  firstfruits  of  his  conquest.  The  new 
possession  had  to  be  guarded  in  the  usual  way.  Whatever 
bulwarks  survived  from  the  days  of  -ffithelflsed  were 
deemed  worthless  in  the  recent  advance  of  the  defensive 
Founda-  art.  Warwick  could  be  safely  guarded  only  by  a  castle 
Warwick  ^^  ^^^  newest  Norman  pattern.  Yet  in  this  case  at  least 
Castle.  ^jjg  works  of  the  defender  of  England  have  proved  more 
lasting  than  the  works  of  her  Conqueror.  The  new  town 
which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians, 
stood  on  a  slightly  rising  ground  at  a  small  distance  &om 
the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon.  For  ihe 
defence  of  her  new  creation,  the  Lady  reared  between  the 
town  and  the  river  one  of  those  vast  artificial  mounds 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  history  of 
fortification.  Whatever  works,  whether  of  stone  or  of 
timber^  crowned  or  surrounded  it  in  its  first  estate  have 
utterly  passed  away,  and  the  crest  of  the  artificial  hill 
is  crowned  by  defences  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  days 
of  either  -^thelflfled  or  William.  But  the  mound  itself 
still  remains,  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
»  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  5^3-5^5  • 
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the  mighty  daughter  of  -Alfred,  while  the  keep  ofoHAP.xTiii. 
William  has  so  utterly  perished  that  its  very  site  can 
only  now  be  guessed  at.  Most  likely  it  stood  in  the  void 
space  between  the  mound,  the  gateway,  and  the  later 
castle,  whose  picturesque  turrets  and  battlements  hang  so 
proudly  over  the  river  at  its  fiset.  At  all  events,  it  was 
now  that  that  &mous  fortress  took  its  beginning.  Either 
because  the  town  passed  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the 
Conqueror,  or  because  the  site  of  the  fortress  stood  more 
than  usually  isolated  from  the  town,  the  building  of  the 
castle  seems  to  have  involved  a  far  smaller  destruction  of 
houses  than  was  commonly  the  case  elsewhere.^  Thus  Its  later 
arose  the  renowned  castle  of  Warwick,  famous  alike  in  "  '^' 
legend  and  in  history,  the  seat  of  the  mythical  Guy 
and  of  the  historical  King-maker.^  And,  though  the 
actual  work  of  William  himself  has  vanished,  yet  his 
foundation  abides,  one  of  the  few  fortresses  of  his  day 
which  have  lived  on  through  all  changes  and  all 
rebnildings,  and  which  still  remain  the  dwelling-places 
of  noble  owners.  With  the  guardianship  of  the  new 
fortress  no  man  of  English  birth,  not  even  the  loyal 
JSlfwine,  might  be  trusted.  He  might  retain  the  civil 
administration  of  the  shire,  but  the  military  command  of 
the  castle  could  be  safely  entrusted  only  to  Norman  hands. 
The  new  castle  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of  Henry, 
the  younger   son   of   Roger    of    Beaumont.^      A    great 

>  The  only  destraction  in  the  town  of  Warwick  recorded  in  Domesday 
IB  that  of  four  houses  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Coventry,  which  are  en- 
tered in  p.  338  as  "vastce  propter  situm  casteUi/' 

'  The  legend  of  Guy,  which  may  be  found  at  large  in  Knighton  (X 
Scriptt.  3324),  is  placed  in  the  days  of  ^thelstan.  There  is  in  the  popular 
mind  an  invincible  tendency  to  identify  this  mythical  hero  with  Earl 
Richard  Neville.  The  confusion  is  possibly  helped  by  the  existence  of  a 
real  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Second.  See  the 
so-called  Walsingham,  i.  130,  ed.  Riley. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  511  C.  "Rex  itaque  castrum  apud  Guarevicum  oondidit,  et 
Henrico  Rogerii  de  Bellomonte  filio  ad  servandum  tradidit.** 
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0HAP.xTin.  estate    in   the   shire    also  fell   to    Henry's  elder  brother, 
The  castle  Robert,  Count  of  Melent,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  French 

entrusted 

to  Heniy    auxiliaries,  had  been  the  first  to  break  down  the  English 

mont.   '     palisade  at  Senlae.^     His  son,  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester, 

became  in   the   female  line  the  forefather   of  the  great 

The  Earls   Simon  ;  ^  and  from  Henry's  son,  Roger  Earl  of  Warwick, 

wiok.         came,  through  various  intermarriages,  the   long  line   of 

inheritors  of  his  Earldom.     The  coronet  of  the  house  of 

Beaumont  passed  on  to  Beauchamps,  Nevilles,  Flantagenets, 

till  the  last  of  the  old  stock,  the  last  direct  descendant  of 

the  Angevin  Kings,  was  cut  off  to  appease  the  jealousy 

1499-     of  the  first  Tudor  and  to  allay  the  fears  of  a  King  of 

distant  Aragon.^ 

This  vigorous  beginning  of  the  campaign  did  its  work. 

Our  accounts  are  strangely  imperfect,  but,  such  as  they 

March  of    are,  they  lead  us  to  think  that  Eadwine   and  Morkere 

and  were  actually  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  meet 

Morkere.    ^y^e  invader,  and  that,  as  they  drew  near  to  Warwick  and 

learned  the   occupation   and   defence  of  the  town,   they 

shrank  from  meeting  the  Conqueror  in  arms,  and,  without 

They  sub-  a  blow,  submitted  and  craved  his  pardon.*     They  were 

WiUiaiQ.     again  received  to  favour,  and  it  may  be  that  the  hopes 

of  a  royal  bride  were  again  dangled  before  the  eyes  of 


^  See  Domesday,  239  5-240  h.  The  English  owners  are  mainly  unknown 
persons ;  but  one  lordship  had  belonged  to  Earl  Eadwine,  and  Hereward 
appears  as  under-tenant  of  lands  which  had  been  his  own.  See  A  ppendix  NN. 
On  the  history  of  the  family,  see  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  4,  viii.  40,  41.  On  Robert's 
exploits  at  Senlac,  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  384,  488. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  aoo. 

*  The  King^maker,  Richard  Neville,  was  Earl  of  Warwick  only  in  right 
of  his  wife  Isabel  Beauchamp;  but,  through  her,  the  female  descent 
fixym  Heniy  of  Beaumont  went  on  to  Isabel  Duchess  of  Clarence  and 
her  children,  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  victim  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury  (mother  of  Reginald  Pole),  the  victim 
of  Heniy  the  Eighth. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  C.  **  Tunc  Eduinus  et  Morcarus  cum  suis  ancepe  proelii 
diserimen  pnependentes,  gratiam  Regis  petierunt." 
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Eadwine.     But  we  are  told,  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  ohaf-xtih 
that  the  favour  at  William's  hands  to  which  the  sons  of  ]^^^ 
iElfgar  were  now  received  was  a  favour  only  in  nameJ  kere  again 

__         _  1-  «  •    •         ji  Ml*  reconciled 

Jjut  the  policy  ot  receiving  them  even  to  apparent  favour  to  WiiUam. 
did  its  work.     In  the  next  struggle  for  Northumbrian 
independence  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  no  share.    They  They  re- 
seem  to  have  fallen  back  into  their  former  position  ofwiiUam's 
hangers-on  at  the  court  of  the  Norman  King.^     They*^^^' 
doubtless  retained  the  rank  and  title  of  their  Earldoms; 
but   William    disposed    of  the  shires  and  fortresses    of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland    according  to  his  will,  and 
Englishmen  of  stouter  hearts  disputed  his  possession  of 
them,  without  the  will  of  the  sons  of  ^Elfgar  being  taken 
into  account  on  ^ther  side. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time  within  a  few  months^  chances  '^•^^  of 

coDoert 
of  deliverance  brighter  than  any  that  had  offered  them-  and  steadi- 

selves  since  William's    coronation   were   utterly  thrown  J^^^j^^® 

away.   During  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  thi6  to  William. 

year,  far  more  than  the  half  of  England  must  have  been  in 

arms  against  William.     But  there  was  no  one  moment 

when  all  his  enemies  were  in  arms  against  him  at  once. 

The  West  rose  and  the  2^orth  rose^  but  the  North  did  not 

rise  till  the  West  was  overcome.     The  West  was  betrayed 

by  the  Exeter  patricians;  the  North  was  betrayed  by  the 

Mercian  Earls.     Their  army  no  doubt  dispersed  on  their  The  army 

submission.     Any  army  of  those  days  which  found  itself 

cheated  of  all  chance  of  either  fighting  or  plunder  was 

pretty  sure  to  disperse^  even  if  its  leaders  did  not  forsake  it. 

The  mass  of  the  followers  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  went, 

each  man  to  his  own  home^  to  see  their  homes  conquered  in 

detail.     The  more  resolute  spirits  determined  on  retiring  to 


*  OnL  Vit.  511  C.  "  Specie  tenuB  obtinuerunt." 

*  This  win  appear  from  the  way  in  which  their  final  revolt  in  107 1  ia 
apoken  of  in  aU  our  acoounta. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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qiiAP.xvni.  the  extreme  North,  and  there  organizing  a  separate  resist- 

withdn!w  ^  ance.     They  left  Mereia  and  Southern  Northumberbnd  to 

N  rth    d  ^^^^^  ^*^'  ^^^  occupied  the  stronghold  of  the  Bemician 

oooapy       Bishopriek.^    No  spot  could  be  better  chosen  for  such  a 

Stremrthof  P^^^^®®  ''^^^  ^^^  peninsular  height  on  which  the  happy 

the  post-     choice  of  Ealdhnn  had  placed  the  minster  of  Saint  Cuth- 

Durham,     berht*   and  the  humbler   home   of  episcopal  rule  which 

preceded  the   mighty  castle   of  William  of  Saint  Carilef 

and  Hugh  of  Pudsey.    The  mound  on  which  the  later  keep 

of  the  episcopal  fortress  still  stands  may  well  have  been 

called  into  play  at  this  time,  if  not  in  times  earlier  still. 

Commanding  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  guarded  on  three 

other  sides  by  the  river  which  flows  by  the  foot  of  the 

well  nigh  perpendicular  hill,  a  fort  on  or  near  this  point 

would  make  the  ecclesiastical  precinct  secure  against  all 

attack.     At  all  events,  Durham  was  put  into  a  state  of 

such  vigorous   defence  that    its    independence  was    not 

threatened  for  the  present.     As  for  the  rest  of  the  land, 

William  bad  only  to  march  on  and  take  possession. 

Eadffarand      But  meanwhile  a  company  of  Englishmen  of  higher 

^*"  "Jj^"'  rank  sought  a  shelter  yet  further  to  the  North  than  that 


Scotland. 


and  MfiBrle-  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  defenders  of  Durham.  King 

gwegen 

flee  to  ^     Malcolm  of  Scotland  had  already  promised  his  help  to  the 

patriots^  but  before  his  help  was  forthcoming,  the  whole 

scheme  had   broken  down  through  the  desertion  of  the 

brother  Earls.     But  the  Scottish  King  might  still  show 

his  good  will  to  the  cause  in  another  way.     Two  of  the 

chief  men  of  the  North  had  chosen  a  diflferent  course  from 

*  Will.  Gram.  vii.  40.  "Bepentinnm  magni  debellatoris  fonnidantea  ad- 
ventum,  furtim,  ut  festinum  magni  terroris  oonsilium  aoasit,  fngft  lapai  in 
quamdam  partem  Gumberlonda  comitates,  aquis  pariter  et  ailvis  inacoeasi- 
bilem,  se  contulerunt ;  et  firmissimo  vallo  castrum  erexerunt,  quod  propria 
lingu&  Dunelmum  noncup&runt."  This  follows  the  passage  quoted  in  p. 
187 ;  the  geography  breaks  down  at  once ;  on  the  chronology  see  Ap- 
pendix Y. 

■  See  vol.  i,  p.  321. 
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tiiKt  followed  by  tlie  sons  of  Leofric.  One  of  them  was  a  ghapj^thi. 
man  of  birth  even  more  lofty  than  their  own  and  of  equal 
nominal  rank.  When  Eadwine  and  Morkere  bowed  to  the 
Conqueror  and  returned  to  their  luxurious  ignominy  in  his 
court,  Groepalric,  with  a  nobler  spirit^  set  forth  to  seek  a 
shells  in  Scotiand  till  the  day  might  come  when  he  could 
again  serve  his  country.  With  him  went  the  Sheriff 
Mserleswegen  and  many  others  of  the  best  men  of  the  North. 
They  took  with  them  the  nominal  leader  of  the  enterprise^ 
Eadgar  the  iBtheling^  with  his  mother  Agatha  and  his 
sifitero  Margaret  and  Christina.^  They  set  sail^  at  what 
haven  we  are  not  told^  and  reached  the  court  of  Dunferm- 
line in  safisty.'  Malcolm  received  the  exiles  as  favourably 
as  he  had^  two  years  before,  received  Tostig.^  The  whole  Thej  pan 
party  abode  und^  his  protection  through  the  whole  ^^j^^*®' 
winter/  planning  no  doubt  new  schemes  for  the  deliver-  ^|?°^ 
anoe  of  the  land  which  the  sons  of  ^fgar  had  for- 
saken. The  shelter  given  by  Malcolm  was  valuable  in 
itsdf,  and  in  the  end  the  sojourn  of  the  English  exiles  at 
die  Scottish  court  led  to  events  memorable  in  the  history 
of  both  countries.  Not  only  did  Scotland  stand  ready  as 
a  land  where  English  exiles  were  ever  welcome,  but 
gfreater  results  still  came  when  at  a  later  time  one  of  the 
company  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  land  of  refiige 
as  a  permanent  dwelling  place.* 

We  retom  to  the  progress  of  the  Conqueror.    The  next 


'  On  the  moyemeDts  of  Gospatric  and  Msrleswegen,  see  Appendix  T. 

*  The.Chionicle8  simply  say  "  oomon  [foran*  Petrib.]  to  Bootlande."  But 
Plorenoe  adds  "navigio  Scottiam  adierant."  If  they  oould  once  reach  a 
port»  they  were  doubtleas  safer  from  William  by  sea  than  by  land. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  327. 

«  "  On  Malcbolomes  cyninges  gryfS,"  says  the  Worcester  CSironider.  See 
YoL  it  pp.  151, 154. 

*  On  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  see  Appendix 
BB. 

O  % 
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cHAP-xym.  point  at  which  we  hear  of  him  is  Nottingham.      But 
coarse  from  Nottingham  is  a  long  way  from  Warwick;   and,  if  no 
to  iTt^^    blow  was  struck  in  all  the  region  between  those  two  towns, 
tioghftm.     there  must  at  any  rate  have  been  many  peaceful  submis- 
No  men-     sions.   Coventiy,  with  Earl  Leofric's  minster,  and  Leicester, 
vent^or    ^^^  capital  of  the  intervening  shire,  are  not  mentioned; 
Leicester,   but  the  submission  of  those  towns  and  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  must  have  happened  on  this  march.     That 
we  hear  nothing  of  Coventry  is  perhaps  not  wonderful. 
The  town  does  not  appear  in  the  Survey  as  a  borough  ;  its 
name  has   not  yet  been  nientioned  in  English  histoiy^ 
except  as  the  site  of  the  great  monastery  which  was  soon  to 
History  of  grow  into  an  episcopal   church.      But  the  omission  of 
Leicester.   L^j^j^^j.  Ytkisea  questions  of  quite  another  kind.     Unlike 
Coventry,  the  town  had  played  a  considerable  part  in  early 
history ;  it  was  one  of  the  famous  Five  Boroughs,  and  it 
had  been  fortified,  no  less  than  Warwick,  by  the  Lady  of 
the  Mercians.^     It  was  now  a  town  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance with  Warwick.     If  Warwick  sent  ten,  Leicester 
sent  twelve,  of  its  burghers  whenever  the  King  called  forth 
hiBjfyrd.^    Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  contingents  of  these 
towns  were  pressed  to  follow  William's  banner,  as  the  men 
of  the  North  had  in  times  past  followed  Swend  to  the 
conquest  of  southern  England  ?    Or  is  it  possible  that,  in 
the  case  of  Leicester  at  least,  no  power  was  left  either  to 
Allegedde-  foUow  or  to  resist  ?   While  we  have  no  evidence  either  way 
jJ^o^T^  on  which  we  can  rely  with  confidence,  one  of  those  second- 
ary and  local  records  which  sometimes  contain  fragments 

^  Chxon.  918,  94^,  943- 

*  Domesday,  230,  238.  This  was  in  case  of  an  ezpeditioQ  bj  land. 
When  the  Eong  went  to  war  by  sea,  I^eioester  gave  the  use  of  four  paok- 
horses  as  far  as  London  ("mittebant  ei  iiii.  equos  de  eodem  buxgo  uacpie 
Londoniam  ad  comportandom  anna  vel  alia  quse  opus  esset"),  while 
Warwick  sent  dther  four  sailoro  ("  batsueins,"  hoatwHuns)  or  four  pounds 
in  money  ("  iiii  libras  denaiiorum  **).  Why  was  Warwick  held  more  capable 
of  finding  sailors  than  Leicester  t 
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of  aathentic  tradition,  suggests,  in  a  perfectly  casoal  way^  oHAPjLvni. 
that  a  doom   fell  upon   Leicester  which   might,   doubt- 
less with  some  exaggeration,  be  spoken  of  as  utter  de- 
struction. ^     And  this  incidental  hint  may  perhaps  draw 
some  indirect  confirmation  from  the  highest  evidence  of  all 
The  Survey  contains  no  account  of  a  castle  at  Leicester, 
tiiough  one  undoubtedly  arose  there  before  long,  nor  does 
it  contain  any  account  of  destroyed  or  wasted  houses.    But 
then  it  contains  no  mention  at  all  of  English  burghers  or 
English  freeholders  within  the  borough.*    The  whole  town 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  strangers.     The  shire  too  EztenfliYe 
is  one  of  the  districts  on  which  the  hand  of  confiscation  tionB  in 
fell  heaviest.    Only  two  or  three  English  landowners  of  the  ^^**^ 
smallest  class  retained  their  lands.     In  Nottinghamshire,  Great 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  King's  Thegns,  keeping  ^f  ^i^s 
lands  which  they  had  held  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward,  ^^®8?»  '^^ 
is  remarkably  large,^  though  there  are  also  many  entries  of  hamBhiie. 
lands  as  waste.     This  difference  plainly  points  to  some  un- 
recorded difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  of 
the  two  shires,  and  it  may  be  that  Leicester  earned  its 
overthrow  by  a  defence  worthy  of  a  borough  which  was  to 
give  its  name  to  the  g^reatest  of  England^s  later  worthies. 
Of  the  chief  town  of  the  next  shire  our  notices  are  clearer. 


'  In  the  Hifttory  of  the  FonndatioD  of  Leicester  Abhey  in  the  Monaettoon, 
▼i  466,  the  nairatiTe  beginB,  "  RobeitvB  Comes  MeUenti,  yemens  in  An- 
gUam  cum  WiUielmo  Duce  Normannise,  adeptns  consulatom  Leyoestria, 
ez  dono  dioti  Duels  et  Gonquestoris  Anglin,  dettructd  prim  eivitaU  Leir- 
eecfrte  cum  casteDo  et  eodesiA  infra  castellum,  tempore  pnedicti  Con- 
qucBtoris,  reeedificaYit  ipsam  ecclesiam  Sanctse  Maria  infra  castellum.*' 

'  There  are  many  English  under-tenants,  but  of  tenants  in  capUe  there 
seem  to  be  only  threet,  Aschil,  Raven,  and  TurchU— aU  seemingly  of  Danish 
descent — among  the  "servientes  Regis"  in  p.  336  h, 

*  See  Domesday,  399  b,  193.  On  394  the  list  goes  on  with  the  Thegns 
of  Rutland,  so  strangely  treated  as  an  appendage  to  Nottingbamshire.  One 
entry  (393)  shows  William  in  a  somewhat  amiable  light ;  "  In  Wareshope 
tenet  quidam  csbous  i«  bovatam  in  eleemosynft  de  Rege."  But  he  might 
have  been  blinded  by  the  royal  order.    C£  vol.  iii.  p.  107, 
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0HAF.xvni.  The  main  importance  of  Nottingham  was  drawn  from  ita 
anM^Mid    position  near  the  Trent,  the  g^eat  southern  tributary  of  the 
early  his-    HumboT.     The  town  stood  on  the  great  highway  to  the 
Nottmg-     North,  both  by  land  and  water,  and  to  keep  open  and 
guard  the  communications  both  ways  was  the  great  public 
duty  laid  upon  its  burghers.^     The  river  flows  at  some 
distance  from  the  original  town,  which  stands  on  a  hill 
divided  by  a  slight  depression  from  a  steep  rocky  height  to 
the  west,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  smaller  stream  of 
the  Leen.    Nottingham,  like  Leicester,  was  a  member  of 
the  Danish  Confederacy,  and  its  defence  had  been  a  special 
object  of  the  care  of  Eadward  the  Elder.     Its  acquisition 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  crown  of  his  conquests  in 
Fortifica-    central  England.     He  visited  Nottingham  twice,  and  at 
Eftdwnrd    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  secured  his  conquest  by  a  fortress.     His  first 
*^®  ■^^®'-  occupation  of  Nottingham  was  followed  by  the  final  sub- 
mission of  all  Mercia,  English  and  Danish,  and  its  incor- 
poration with  the  West-Saxon  Kingdom.     His  second  visit 
was  followed  within  the  same  year  by  that  great  Commen- 
dation of  the  states  north  of  the  Humber  which  first  made 
the  West-Saxon  King   to  be  Lord  of  all  Britain.     The 
position  of  Nottingham  in  truth  made  it  in  some  sort  the 
key  of  Northumberland,  and  the  great  object  of  Eadward's 
fortifications  was  to  secure  the  river.     On  the  former  of  his 
two  visits  he  secured  the  borough  by  a  fortress  on  the 
lefb  bank  of  the  Trent  ;^  on  the  second  he  added  another 

'  Domesday,  380.  "In  Snotingeham  aqua  Trentse  et  fossa  et  via  versus 
Eboraoum  custodiuntur,  ita  ut  si  quia  impedierit  transitum  navium,  et  si 
quis  araverit  vel  fossam  fecerit  in  vilk  Regis  infra  dnas  pertioas,  emendare 
habet  per  viii.  libras.'*  The  importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Trent 
oomes  out  also  in  the  Charter  of  Heniy  the  Second  to  Nottingham  in 
Rymer,  i.  41,  and  Stubbs'^  Select  Charters,  159.  The  burgesses  were  en- 
titled to  tolls  from  those  who  used  the  river,  but  it  is  also  ordered*  "  Iter 
de  Trenta  liberumesse  debet  navigantibus  quantum  pertica  una  obtinehit 
ex  utraque  parte  fill  aquae." 

'  Chron.  Wint.  922.  *<  pa  for  he  >onaa  to  Snotingaham,  and  gefiSr 
)>a  burg,  and  het  hie  gebetan  and  gesettan,  89g>er  ge  mid  Engliscum 
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fortresB  on  the  opposite  bank^  and  joined  the  two  together  0BAP.xvin. 
by  a  bridge.^  All  traeee  of  Eadwaird'8  works  hare  vanished. 
Bat  their  site  is  doubtless  marked  hy  the  picturesque 
mediasval  bridge  which  is  now  giving  way  to  a  modem 
sncoesBor.    This  important  post  the  men  of  Nottingham 
had  to  hoid;  no  further  military  service  is  spoken  of;  yet, 
besides  merchants,  we  hear  of  horsemen  or  knights  as 
forming  a  chief  element  in  the  population  of  Nottingham.* 
Two  churches  are  recorded  in  the  Survey,  but  Nottingham 
never  became  the  seat  of  any  great  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion.    Of  the  submission  of  this  important  post  we  get  no  Nottuur- 
details;  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  that  William  mits  to 
appeared  before  the  town,*  and  its  possession  was  at  once  ^*^^^*^' 
secured  by  the  foundation  of  a  castle.^    The  site  which  Found*- 
William  chose  for  the  fortress  which  was  to  overawe  the  ^^^^ 

mannum  ge  mid  Deniscnm,  and  him  oierde  eall  |>set  folc  to  >e  on 
Merenalaiide  geseten  wan,  ng)>er  ge  Denisc  ge  EngliBce.*'  Tbic  entry 
follows  immediately  on  the  commendation  of  the  Welsh  prineee.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  6a 

'  Chron.  Wint.  924.  "  Her  on  )>78um  gere  foran  to  middum  lumera ;  for 
Eadweard  cyning  mid  fierde  to  Snotir^gaham  ;  and  het  gewyrcan  >a  bnig 
on  nit(  healfe  >iere  eas ;  ongean  >a  o>re  and  )>a  brycge  ofer  Treontan,  betwiz 
>am  twam  burgum.**  Then  follows  the  entry  of  the  fortification  of  Bake- 
well  and  the  Peak-land,  and  then  that  of  the  commendation  of  Northum- 
berland, Scotland,  and  Strathdyde. 

*  In  Domesday  we  read  of  ^'domns  mercatorum"  and  of  "domus 
equitom,'*  the  latter  being  seemingly  a  numeroos  class.  Were  they  the 
remains  of  an  old  Danish  patriciate?  See  vol.  i.  p.  64.  "Eqnee,**  what- 
ever its  meaning,  is  a  most  unusual  word.  Du  Gange  (in  voc.)  quotes  a 
eharter  of  Philip  of  France  in  1050  (I  do  not  understand  the  date),  in 
which  "duo  equites"  are  granted  along  with  "duo  rustici'*  Bat  these 
Kottingbam  "  eqnites  "  rather  suggest  the  cnihtenagUd  of  London. 

*  Fbr.  Wig.  1068.  "Bex  Willelmus  cum  exetdtu  suo  Snotingaham 
venit." 

*  Chion«  Wig.  1067.  "He  for  >a  to  Snotingaham  and  worhte  >(et 
CMteL**  So  Florence,  **nbi  oastello  firmato  Eboracum  perrexit."  Ord. 
Vit.  511  C.  "  Deinde  Bex  Snotingheham  castrum  construxit  et  Guillehne 
Pererello  oommendavit.'*  The  building  of  the  castle  is  not  distinctly 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  we  read  (a  80),  *'Willelmo  Pevrel  concessit 
Bex  X.  acras  terras  ad  &ciendam  pomcBiium."  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
town  wall,  as  the  "  fossatum  burgi  "  u  mentioned  just  aboTe. 
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cHAP.xvin.  borough  was  one  which  would  have  been  less  eligible  for 
Eadward's  objects  of  protection.   The  castle  of  Nottingham 
was  now  reared  on  the  highest  point  of  the  great  rock 
overhanging  the  town.     A  new  town  spread  itself  over  the 
lower  ground  between  the  castle  and  the  older  borough.^ 
State  of     In  such  a  case  the  building  of  the  castle  did  not  involve 
nnder'^    any  destruction  of  houses ;  but  the  borough  suflfered  under 
waiiMn.     ^e  foreign  government.     The  number  of  its  burghers 
dwindled,  while  the  amount  of  royal  revenue  drawn  from 
William     the  town  was  increased.^  The  command  of  the  new  fortress 
wmman?  ^*^  placed  in  the  safe  hands  of  William  Peverel,  a  Norman 
?*^*^**™fif"  adventurer  of  unknown  origin,  who  became  one  of  the 
greatest  landowners  in  this  and  the  adjoining  shire.^   From 
Nottingham  his  name  has  passed  away ;  a  modem  house^ 
now  itself  a  ruin,  occupies  the  site  of  the   Conqueror's 
fortress.     But  the  name  of  Peverel  is  inseparably  bound  to 
His  castle  another  of  his  possessions.    In  the  wild  Peakland  of  Derby- 
Peak,         shire,  where  the  huge  mass  of  Mam  Tor  rises  over  the 
valley  of  the  southern  Derwent,  a  height  of  less  elevation 
than  some  of  its  fellows,  but  of  singular  steepness  of  ascent, 
overhangs  the  huge  cavern  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Devil's  Hole.     On  its  highest  point,  standing  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  perpendicular  cliffy  where  the  fosses  of  Arques  and 

^  Domesday,  aSo.  '*  Hugo  vioeoomes,  filius  Baldrid  ....  in  terra 
comitis  in  novo  bni^  statuit  xiii.  domus  quse  antea  non  fuerant,  apponens 
eas  in  sensa  yeteris  burgi.** 

*  See  Ems,  ii.  476;  Domesday,  480.  **T.R.E.  reddebat  Snotingham 
zyiii.  Ubras;  modo  reddit  xzx.  llbras  et  z.  libras  de  monetfL"  Another 
grievance  was  the  interference  with  the  burgesses'  right  to  fish  in  the  river; 
'*  In  aqnll  Trente  soliti  erant  piscari,  et  modo  querelam  fadiint,  eo  quod 
piscari  prohibeotur." 

'  William  Peverel's  estates  in  Derbyshire  appear  in  Domesday,  376,  and 
those  in  NottinghAmshire  in  387,  a88.  This  is  the  William  Peverel  whom  an 
utterly  uncertified  and  almost  impossible  scandal  calls  a  natural  son  of  the 
Conqueror.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  656,  and  Ellis,  i.  466,  467.  Banulf  Peverel  is 
a  real  man,  but  he  is  &r  more  likely  to  have  been  a  brother  of  William 
than  a  reputed  &ther.  On  Engelric,  the  alleged  maternal  grandfather  of 
William  Peverel,  see  above,  p.  26. 
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Old  Saram  were  needless  and  impossible,  William  Peverel  CHAP.zvm. 
reared  his  castle  of  Peak  Forest/  the  true  vultare's  nest  of 
a  robber-knight.  It  is  the  worthy  fellow  of  those  other 
fortresses  which  freedom  has  left  as  forsaken  ruins  on  so 
many  of  the  heights  where  the  young  Rhine  nms  through 
the  land  of  the  Three  Leagues.  The  still  existing  keep 
most  likely  belongs  to  a  slightly  later  age,  but,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  it  fiurly  represents  the  position  and  general 
style  of  the  first  building.  Romance  unites  ^th  history  to 
make  the  name  of  Peverel  of  the  Peak  cleave  to  a  spot  where 
the  frowning  fortress  of  the  invader  seems  ahnost  a  natural 
finish  for  the  wild  height  on  which  it  is  reared. 

William  had  thus  passed,  seemingly  without  a  blow  Effects  of 
being  struck,  certainly  without  anything  to  be  called  aunintor-* 
battle,  through  the  heart  of  Mercia.     He  was  now  so  far  J[^^ 
on  Northumbrian  ground  that  he  was  within  the  province 
and  diocese  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate,  perhaps  even 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl.^     His 
last  conquest  commanded  the  approach  by  land  and  by 
water  to  the  still  independent  North.    The  defection  of 
the  Earls,  the  actual  approach  of  the  Conqueror  in  person, 
did  what  all  the  preaching  of  Ealdred  had  failed  to  do. 
The  Northumbrian  metropolis  trembled,  as  the  Kentish 
metropolis  had  trembled  two  years  before.^      At  what  York  sub- 
stage  of  the  march  between   Nottingham  and  York  we 
know  not,  but  seemingly  before  William  appeared  beneath 
the   walls,  certainly  before  any  hostile  steps  had  been 
taken,  an  embassy  from  York  drew  near  with  the  keys 
of  the  city,  and  with  hostages  for  the  good  faith  of  the 


'  DomeidAy,  276.  "Temun  casteUi  in  Pechefers  WiUelmi  Pevrel  tenn- 
erunt  Gemebeam  et  Handinc.'*  On  the  date  of  the  present  castle,  see 
Mr.  Hartshome's  paper  in  the  Archeological  Journal,  v.  314,  where  also 
may  be  seen  some  aoooont  of  the  doings  which  went  on  in  it  even  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Fourth. 

'  See  ToL  ii.  p.  560.  *  See  yoL  iii.  p.  539. 
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».xTnL citizens.^     The   sabmission  was  accepted;    bat  William: 
put   little    tmgt  in  the  promiaes   which  were  made  to 
him^  and  he  determined  to  take  every  means  to  secure 
the  city  which  was  his  greatest  conquest  since  the  sub- 
Early  his*  mission  of  London.    The  old  Eboracum  lay  on  the  left 
YOTk!        bank  of  the  Ouse,  at  a  point  where  the  course  of  the  river 
is  towards  the  south-east.     At  a  short  distance  below  the 
Roman  city  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Foss^  a  stream 
flowing  from  the  north-east,  and  which  therefore  forms 
a  sort  of  peninsula  with  the  greater  river.    But  even  in 
Roman  times  a  suburb  had  arisen  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  aiid  the  Anglian  and  Danish  city,  a  ciiy  which  in  the 
tenth  centUTy  is  said  to  have  numbered  more  than  thirty 
Extennon  thousand  inhabitants,^  had  spread  itself  far  beyond  the 
Roman       Roman  walls,  both  on  the  right  bank  and  in  the  direction 
^^^^'  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers.   The  minster  of  Saint  Peter, 

the  metropolitan  church  of  Northumberland,  stood  within 
the  ancient  circuit,  but  the  new  foundation  of  Saint  Olaf, 
the  burying-place  of  Siward,*  lay  beyond  the  walls,  not  &r 
from  their  south-west  corner,  where  a  Roman  multangular 
tower  still  remains.      And  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city 


*  Ord.  Yit.  511  G.  "Hsbc  Eboracenses  at  audienmt,  extimentes  matn- 
rat&  deditione  vim  declinayerimt,  Begique  daves  cmtatis  oum  obeidibnB 
dederont.'' 

*  Tlie  manuscript  Life  of  Archbishop  Oswald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Baine 
(Fasti  Eboracenses,  i.  113),  sajs,  "Estcivitas  Eboraca  metropolis  totius 
gentis  Korthanimbrorum,  qu«  quondam  erat  nobifiter  asdificata  at  firmiter 
maris  constructa,  quae  nunc  dimissa  vetustate;  qusB  tamen  gaudet  de 
multitudine  populorum,  non  minus  virorom  ao  muUerum,  exceptis  parvulis 
et  pubetinis,  quom  xxx.  millia  in  e&dem  dvitate  numerati  sunt,  qa» 
inedidabUiter  repleta  et  mercatorum  gazis  locupleta  qui  undique  adve- 
niunt,  maxime  ex  Danorum  gente.'*  I  need  hardly  say  that  very  litUa 
tnut  is  to  be  put  in  sudi  statistics.  In  the  time  of  King  Eadward  the  dty 
was  divided  into  six  "scyns/*  besides  the  "scyra**  of  the  Arohbishop. 
One  of  the  six  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  was  waste  because  of  the  castles ; 
'*TJna  ex  his  est  vastata  in  oastellis."  In  the  other  Ave  wete  1418  in- 
habited houses,  beddes  189  in  the  shire  of  the  Archbishop. 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 
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other  charches  Iiad  sprung  up,^  witnessing  to  the  growth  chap-xyxu. 
of  population  beyond  the  ancient  precinct,  a  growth  which 
may  well  hare  been  one  of  the  causes  of  that  neglect  of 
the  older  fortifications  which  is  said  to  haTC  happened  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  time.^     The  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  city  largely  depended  on  its  trade.    This  was  chiefly 
carried  on  with  the  kindred  people  of  Denmark,  to  whom 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Ouse  ofiered  an  easy  access.    To  William 
control  this  great  cify  William  took  the  usual  means  of  ^^^  ^^^^g^ 
founding  a  castle.    He  chose  a  site  where  a  high  mound  v^*i^ 
suggests  that  it  had  been  used  for  purposes  of  defence  in  Ouse. 
earlier  times,  and  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
site   of  the  old  Danish  tower  of  York,  famous  in   the 
wars  of  ^thelstan.^      It  was  on  the  peninsular  ground 
between   the  Ouse  and  the  Foss,  on  the   mound  which 
is  now  crowned  by   the   later  fortress   known  as   Clif- 
ford's Tower^  that  William  planted  his  new  fortress.     The 
position  commands  one  main  passage  of  the   Ouse,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Foss  may,  then  as  now^  have  washed 
the  outworks  of  the  castle.     Thus  the  first  castle  of  York 
arose,  the  castle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  which, 
distant   as    it  was   from  the  elder  walls   of  Eboracum, 
was,  then  as  now,  held  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  the 
city.*     Five  hundred  picked  knights  were  set  to  guard 


*  The  chnxch  of  Saint  M«iy  BisliDphill  Junior,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  has  a  tower  which  may  possibly  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
But,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  rebuilt  out  of  materials  not  later  than  the 
time  of  William.  Parte  indeed  of  it  seem  to  be  fragmente  of  Roman  work, 
with  which  the  neigbbourhood — ^the  Roman  suburb— abounds. 

'  See  note  2  on  last  page. 

'  WilL  Mabu.  ii  134.  "  Ethelstanus  oastrum  quod  olim  Dani  in  Eboraco 
obfirmaverunt  ad  solum  diruit,  ne  esset  quo  se  tutari  perfidia  posset.*' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511 C.  "  Ipse  tamen,  quia  fidem  illorum  suspeotam  babuit,  m 
whe  ip»d  muuitionem  firmavit,  quam  deleotis  militibus  custodiendam  tra- 
didit."  He  afterwards,  as  we  shaU  see,  mentions  the  building  of  the  second 
castle.  This  minute  statement  seems  to  outweigh  the  words  of  the  English 
writers,  which  in  strictness  would  imply  that  both  of  the  York  castles 
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CHAPJLVm. 

The  three 
comnuoid- 
en,  Robert 
Fitz-Rich- 
ard^Gilbert 
of  Ghent, 
and  WU- 
liamMalet. 


Lands  and 
offices  of 
WiUiam 
Malet. 


Probable 
oonfflca- 

iiODB. 


the  fortress^  under  the  command  of  at  least  three  trusty 
captains.  One  of  them,  Robert  Fitz-Bichard^  we  know 
onlj  from  his  fate  in  the  next  year.^  Of  the  others 
one  was  the  Flemish  adventurer,  Gilbert  of  Ghent ;  ^  the 
other  was  a  man  whose  name  must  always  awaken  a 
certain  sympathy  in  English  hearts,  William  Malet,  who 
had  borne  the  body  of  Harold  to  its  first  hasty  burial 
on  the  rocks  of  Hastings.^  He  received  the  office  of 
Sheriff,^  and  he  was  at  once  rewarded  with  large  grants 
of  lands  in  the  shire.  This  is  shown  by  several  passages 
of  the  Survey,  which  speak  of  lands  as  having  been  held 
by  William  Malet  before  the  revolt  of  the  next  year. 
This  of  course  implies  confiscations  at  this  particular 
time.  But  among  the  names  of  those  English  owners 
whom  we  can  certainly  say  were  dispossessed  at  this 
moment,  there  are  none  to  which  we  attach  any  idea.^ 
It  appears  that  William  also  at  this  time  made  gifts  to 


were  built  at  onoe.  So  Chron.  Wig.  **  He  for  swa  to  Eoferwio  and  |Mer 
worhte  twegen  e(utel€u.**  And  Florence,  "  Eboracum  peirexit,  ibique  duo- 
biu  cafltellb  firmatis,  quingentos  milites  in  eis  posuit." 

'  See  below,  p.  338. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  3 1 2.  For  his  lands,  not  large,  in  Yorkshire,  see  Domes- 
day, 326. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  466,  514.  WilHam  and  Gilbert  both  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  next  year. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1069,  p.  85.  "Willielmo  Malet  qui  tunc  vioeoomitatmn 
gerebat.**  So  Domesday,  374.  "  Vivente  Willelmo  Malet  et  vioeoomitatum 
tenente  in  Euruic.*' 

'  In  the  Qamores  de  Evruicsdre  in  Domesday,  373-374,  we  find  several 
entries  speaking  of  lands  as  being  held  by  VHUiam  Malet  **  antequam  eas- 
tellum  captum  fuisset  ;*'  "donee  invasum  est  oastellum ; "  "donee  firactum  est 
oaateUum ;"  *' quamdiu  tenuit  castellum  de  Euruio ;"  "usque  Dani  oeperunt 
ilium."  The  names  of  the  former  possessors  are  given,  including  a  long  string 
of  Danish  names  in  Holdemess.  But  the  only  one  (373)  which  awakens 
any  personal  interest  or  curiosity  is  a  woman  named  Asa — ^it  is  hard  to  see 
what  English  name  can  be  meant— who  had  been,  on  what  ground  we  are 
not  told,  divorced  or  separated  firom  her  husband  Beomwulf.  All  her 
Wds  which  she  held  in  her  own  right  "  ut  domina,"  free  from  aU  control 
of  her  husband,  were  given  to  William  Malet.     Cf.  p-  51. 
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the  cbarck  of  Saint  John  at  Beverley,  and  confinned  gi&B  <«AP.xvin. 

of  his  predecessor  Eadward  to  the  same  church.^  s^^oLi 

The  confiscations  which  are  implied  in  the  grants  to^^^^®^ 

William  Maiet  are  not  likely  to  have  stood  alone,  but  in 

other  cases  there  is  not  the  same  means  of  distingaishing 

between  forfeitures  made  now  and  forfeitures  made  at  a 

later  time.     We  must  however  suppose  that,  as  Eadwine  PoB»tlon 

.  ofEad- 

and  Morkere  were   now  again   in  the   King's  nominal  wine  and 

favour,  their  lands  were  spared  for  the  present     And  it 

is  certain  that,  while  William  was  at  York,  he  received 

the  submission  of  some  other  men  of  importance,  whose 

lands  would,  according  to  his  usual  policy,  be  restored 

to  them  either  wholly  or  in  part.    Thus  Archill,  the  Submknon 

great  Northumbrian  Thegn,^  deemed  it  hopeless  to  resist, 

now  that  the  Earls  had  forsaken  the  cause  and  the  capital 

of  the  Earldom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror.     He 

came  to  York;  he  was  received  into  the  King's  peace,  and 

gave  his  son  as  a  hostage.'  And  he  was  followed  by  another  of  Biahop 

homager  of  higher  rank,  who  appeared  on  the  errand  of  ^ine.  ~ 

one  higher  still.     Durham  still  held  out ;  but,  as  Ealdred 

had  hallowed  William  and  his  Queen  long  before  York  had 


1  In  Dam6idft7,375,  the  Ctaunm  of  Beverley  daim  •'  donum  Regia  W.  et 
oonfinnatkmem.*'  This  howerer  might  be  at  any  time  in  his  reign,  but 
in  two  oti&er  cases  the  date  of  the  grant  seems  to  be  distinctly  fixed  to 
WUEam's  first  appearance  at  York.  Thns  we  read  in  375  6,  "  in  Risbi 
habmt  Gamel  iiii.  carucatas  temd,  qnas  vendidit  .Mdredo  Archiepisoopo 
T.  B.  W.  De  hac  terrH  jacnit  olim  Boca  in  Welleton,  sed  Thomas  Arohi- 
episoopns  habet  brerem  B^gis  W.,  per  quem  conoearit  ipeam  locam  quietam 
Sancto  Johanni  de  BeurelL  Similiter  de  iiii.  carucatis  teme  in  Walchinton 
pertinebat  soca  ad  Welleton,  sed  Bex  W.  donavit  earn  quietam  Eldredo 
Archiepisoopo,  testante  wapentnco,  qui  brevem  Regis  inde  vidit  et  audivit." 
So  again  in  374  lands  are  witnesMd  to  belong  to  Saint  John  *'per 
homines  de  Treding  [the  Biding]  et  per  donum  Begis  W.  quod  dedit 
Sancto  Johanni  tempore  ^Idredl  Archiepiscopi."  It  is  added,  **  de  hoc 
habent  canonid  aigillum  Begis  Edward!  et  Regis  T^UebnL" 

*  See  above,  p.  185. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  511  C.  "Arohillus  .  .  .  cum  Bege  conoordiam  fedt,  eique 
filiom  SQum  obeidem  tradidit." 
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oHAPovni.  submitted,  bo  -^thelwine,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,^  came 
to  William's  court  at  York,  and  was  received  into  his 
&yaar.^    But  he  did  not  come  only  in  his  own  name.    He 

.fiJthelwine  bore  a  oommission  from  King  Malcolm,  whose  Earldom  of 

iiM[otiftte8 

between     Lothian  formed  part  of  his  diocese,  and  he  arranged  terms 

and  Mai-    ^^  peace  between  the  Conqueror  and  the  Scottish  prince.^ 

colm.         1]^^  know  not  their  exact  nature;   but  it  is  plain  that 

they  implied  the  recogaition  of  William's  supremacy,  and 

that  they  did  not  involve  the  surrender  or  expulsion  of  the 

first  sub-   English  exiles.  The  Bishop  returned  to  Scotland,  and  thence 

Malcolm,    (^^me  back  to  York  with  ambassadors  from  the  King  of 

Scots.   They  brought  Malcolm's  acceptance  of  the  proposed 

terms,  and  swore  fealty  to  William  in  their  master's  name.^ 

Position  of      Thus  gradually  the  power  of  William  advanced.     His 

in  1066      position  was  now  widely  different  from  what  it  had  been 

^^j^       at  the  time  of  his  coronation  less  tiian  two  years  before. 

1068  com-       ...  . 

pared.        His  dominion  was  far  more  extensive  than  it  was  then. 

But,  within  the  limits  of  his  possessions  at  the  two  points 

of  time,  his  position  at  the  earlier  and  at  the  later  point 

Extent  of  had  many  analogies  with  one  another.     When  he  was 

nominaf"   crowned  at  Westminster,  he  held  actual  possession  of  only 

at^etwo  *  ™^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^®^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  England 
points  of    he  was  King  only  by  virtue  of  the  formal  homage  of  its 

chiefs.  With  the  dependent  members  of  the  Empire  he  had 

entered  into  no  relations  whatever.    In  London  and  Win« 

Chester  he  was  King  in  every  sense ;  at  Exeter  and  York 

*■  On  JEthelwine,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  D.    "  Presiil  quoque  Dunehni  Regis  in  gratiam  aocessit." 

*  lb.  "Pro  Maloomo  Rege  Scotorum  pacis  mediator  intervenit,  et 
acoeptas  conditiones  in  Scotiam  detulif 

*  lb.  "Malcomns  .  .  .  aaditft  .  .  legatione  pacia  qnievit,  et  com 
Pnestde  Dnnelmi  nuntios  snoa  ovanter  remisit,  per  quoe  GuiUelmo  Begi 
fidele  obsequium  jnravit/'  On  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson's  objections  to  this 
important  passage,  see  Appendix  CG. 

Orderic  follows  witii  a  panegyric  on  the  peace-loying  temper  of  the  Soots, 
which  the  local  history  of  Durham  would  hardly  bear  out. 


time. 
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ke  ivas  King  only  in  name ;  at  Dunfermline  he  was  not  oiupjLym. 
even  a  nominal  oyer-Iord.     In  the  two  years  that  had  since 
passed^  Exeter  and  York  had  come  into  his  actual  pos- 
session ;  but  there  were  still  lands  and  cities  which  stood 
to  him  now  as  Exeter  and  York  had  stood  to  him  in  those 
days.  Bemicia  was  now  what  all  Northumberland  had  been 
then ;  Durham  was  as  ind^ndent  now  as  York  had  been ; 
the  homage  of  ^thelwine  had  brought  with  it  as  little 
practical  submission  on  the  part  of  his  flock  as  the  earlier 
homage  of  Ealdred.   So  too  he  had  now  received  the  nominal 
homage  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland ;  but  as  yet  it  was  purely 
nominal,  and  the  two  Kings  had  not  even  seen  one  another 
&ce  to  fikce.     Now  as  before,  William  was  satisfied  for  William 
a  while  witti  taking  seizin  as  it  were  by  these  nominal  i^orth  and 
submissions,  of  which  he  would  know  how  to  make  use  ^^^' 
when  the  time  came.    York  was  the  most  northern  point 
at  which  he  thought  it  expedient  for  the  present  to  appear 
in  person^  and  to  confirm  his  dominion  by  fortresses  and 
garrisons.      Scotland,    Bamicia,  and   the   north-western 
shires  of  Mercia,  were  still  left  in  their  precarious  inde- 
pendence.    A  lai^  district,  still  unsubdued,  lay  between  and 
the  line  of  his  late  march  northwards  and  the  East- Anglian  ^^^^ 
shires  which  he  had  wcm  by  the  great  wager  of  battle?*^*™ 
on  Senlae.     On  that  district  he  deemed  it  prudent  firmly 
to  fix  his  yoke  before  he  risked  any  more  enterprises  in  the 
extreme  North.    He  therefore  returned  by  a  road  lying  to 
the  east  of  that  which  had  taken  him  by  Warwick  and 
Nottingham.     And  on  his  southward,  no  less  than  on  his 
northward,  march,  each  important  point  on  his  prog^ress 
was  secured  as  it  submitted  by  the  building  of  a  castle.^ 

*  The  Worcester  CluoDicler,  after  mentioning  the  castles  at  Nottingham 
And  York«  adds  vaguely,  '<and  on  Lincolna  and  gehwar  on  )>an  ende." 
So  Florence,  *'in  civitate  Ldndioolinll  aliisque  loots  cast^la  firmari  prte- 
eepit."  Orderic  (51 1  D)  is  more  definite ;  "  Rex  posthtec  in  reversione  siUk 
Lmeolite^  Hantendonse,  et  GruntebnigBB  castra  locavit,  et  tatelam  eomm 
lortisaimiB  yiris  oommendavit." 
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0HAP.xTin.      The  first  recorded  point  of  his  homeward  inarch  was 
Li^ln!**  Lincoln.    That  borough,  soon  to  become  a  city,  was  then 
Grefttne08    one  of  the  greatest  in  England.^   It  boasted  eleven  hundred 
^^^'  and  fifty  inhabited   houses.^    A   member,   doubtless   the 
foremost  member,  of  the  Danish  civic  Confederation,  it  still 
Its  Danisli  retained  a  Danish  patriciate  of  twelve  hereditary  Lawmen, 
of  th€^  Had  the  royal  power  ever  fallen  as  low  in  England  as  it 
^]J^®^     did  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  ruling  burghers  of  Lincoln 
might  have  stood  forth  as  an  oligarchy  not  less  proud,  and 
even  more  narrow,  than  their  brethren  of  Bern  and  Venice. 
It  is  only  the  peculiar  character  of  English  history,  the 
steady  advance  of  the  whole  realm,  as  opposed  to   the 
more  brilliant  developement  of  particular  cities,  which 
hindered  the  descendants  of  Swarting  the  son  of  Grim- 
bold  and  Swartbrand  the  son  of  Ulf  from  handing  on 
names  as  memorable  in  history  as  the  names  of  Erlach 
Their         and  of  Foscari.     The   Lawmen  of  Lincoln   enjoyed  the 
hereditary  rights  of  territorial  lords.     All  twelve  were  clothed  with 
suoceaaion.  ^j^^  judicial  powers  of  sac  and  soc^  and  one  among  them, 
whether  by  seniority  or  by  hereditary  right,  farther  enjoyed 

Priests       the  profitable  privileges  of  toll  and  team.^    And  it  is  to 
amonff 

tbeir  be  noticed  that  three  of  these  great  officers  were  men  in 

number,      j^^j^  q^^qj^^     fj^^   ]^^  ^j^gg  j^^^  begin,  like  an  ancient 

charter,  but  ends  like  a  modem  commission  of  the  peace, 

^  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  51a)  calls  it  '*  Lindooolmam  dvi- 
tatem,  unam  ex  populosioribus  Anglis,  emporium  hominum  terr&  manque 
venientium."  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (M.H.  B. 
693  D)  quotes  the  line, 

"  Testis  Lincolise  gens  infinita  deoore." 

'  Domesday,  336.  "  In  civitate  Lincolift  erant  tempore  Regis  Edwardi 
novies  centum  et  Izx.  mansiones  hospitatsB.  Hie  numerus  Anglioe  com- 
putatur  i.  centum  pro  cxz.*'    See  Ellis,  i.  148 ;  ii.  466. 

*  Domesday,  336.  "  In  ips&  dvitate  erat  xii.  Lageman,  id  est,  babentes 
sacam  et  socam,  Hardecnut,  Suartin  filius  Grimboldi,  Ulf  filius  Suertebrand, 
qui  habuit  thol  et  theim,  Walraven,  Aluuold,  Britric,  Guret,  Ulbert,  Grodrio 
filius  Eddev»,  ^wardus  presbyter,  Leuuine  presbyter,  Aldene  presbyter.*' 
I  presume  that  Ealdhw^  \a  the  name  intended  by  the  corrupt  form  Aldme. 
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with  the  names  of  the  clerical  members  of  the  body,  the  oHAP.xviit. 
priests  Siward^  Leofwine^  and  Ealdhon.     It  would  seem 
that  they  did   not  sit  by  yirtae   of  their  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  but  that  their  ecclesiastical  character  was  simply 
incidental  and  personal.     It  is  certain  that  one  left  a 
widow  and  that  another  was  succeeded  by  his  son.^  Besides 
its  Lawmen^  Lincoln  also  contained  citizens  who,  in  the 
country  at  large,  were  of  yet  higher  dignity.   Mserleswegen  PoaaeMloiiB 
the    Sheriff,  Earl  Morkere,   Earl    Harold   himself,   held^jf^„ 
houses  in  the  borough,  and  within  their  precincts  they  held  "*  *^®  °**y- 
the  same  rights  of  jurisdiction  as  the  civic  aristocracy.* 
Private  burghers  also  had  their  halls^  and  many  houses 
were  held  of  them  by  their  fellow-citizens  of  lower  degree.^ 
The  rights  both  of  burghership  and  of  clanship  were  strictly 
enforcedj  and  grants,  even    to   religious  houses,  of  pro- 
perty within  the  borough  were   denoimced  as  illegal.^ 

'  Domeadfty,  336.  *'  Ulnodai  presbyter  loco  Siuoaid  presbyteri,  Bnmolt 
looo  patriB  Bui  Leamne,  qui  modo  est  monachuB,  Lednuiniu  filial  Beyeiue  looo 
Aldene  presbyteri.'*  Of  "  Ulnodiu  "  we  shall  hear  in  a  later  note.  It  would 
seem  that  the  son  succeeded  the  &ther  quite  irreepectiye  of  his  character,  lay 
or  derical.  Mark  also  that  the  priest  who  became  a  monk  was  oiyilly  dead. 

s  The  *'  manaioneB  *'  of  Merleswegen,  Morkere,  and  Harold  all  i^pear 
in  Domesday,  33(>.  The  two  Earls  had  sac  and  see ;  Merleswegen,  it  would 
seem,  had  not.  We  then  read ;  "  Bogerus  de  Busli  habet  i.  mansionem 
Snen  filii  Suave  cum  sacA  et  socA ;  Judita  comitiasa  habet  i.  mansionem  Stori 
sine  sadt  et  soc&/' 

'  Domesday,  336.  **  Toohi  filius  Outi  habuit  in  dvitate  zxz.  mansionea 
pneter  Buam  hallam,  et  ii.  ecdesias  et  dimidiam,  et  suam  hallam  habuit 
quietam  ab  omni  consuetudine ;  et  super  alias  zzx.  manaiones  habuit  loca- 
tionem,  et  prster  hoc  de  unAqu&que  unum  denarium,  id  est  landgable." 
Tokig's  thirty  houses  had  at  the  time  of  the  Bunrey  passed  to  Bishop 
Bemigius  "in  ecdesiA  SanctsB  Mariae.**  They  therefore  probably  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  prebendal  houses. 

*  Certain  lands  belonged  to  the  church  of  All  Saints.  Of  these  the 
Sorrey  (336)  goes  on  to  say,  "  Hanc  eodesiam  et  terram  ecdesieB  et  quid- 
quid  ad  eam  pertinet  habuit  Godricus  filius  Grareuins,  sed,  eo  fiaoto 
monaeho,  Abbas  de  Buig  obtinet.  Buigenses  vero  omnes  Linoolia  dicunt 
quod  injuste  habet,  quia  neo  Grareuine  nee  Godricus  filius  ejus,  nee  ullua 
alius,  dare  potuemnt  extra  oiyitatem  nee  extra  parentes  eorum  nisi  ooncessu 
Regis.  Hanc  ecdesiam  et  quae  ibi  pertinent  clamat  Bmuin  presbyter 
bereditate  Godrid  consanguind  sui." 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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oHAP.xym.  The  community^  like  that  of  Exeter,  had  its  lands  lying 

Common     without  the  city  walls,  lands  which  seem  to  have  been 

apportioned  among  the  magistrates  and  chief  burghers.^ 

The  King  had  a  mint  in  the  borough,  which  brought  him 

Righto  of    in  seventy-five  pounds   yearly.*      But   whether  he   was 

°^*    entitled  to  any  forfeitures  or  other  profits  within  the  walls 

seems   to  have  been   matter  of  controversy.^    We  hear 

nothing  of  military  service ;  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  a 

yearly  tribute  of  thirty  pounds,  twenty  as  usual  to  the  King 

and  ten  to  the  Earl  of  the  shire,  redeemed  the  borough 

from  all  claims  on  the  part  of  any  external  authority.^ 

Such  a  community  as  this,  strengthened  further  by  the 

alliance  of  the  other  members  of  the  Danish  Confederation, 

had  claims  yet  higher  than  those  of  Exeter  to  rank  as  an 

Position  of  independent   commonwealth.    And  no   town  in  England 

occupied  a  prouder  site,  or  might  consider  itself  more  safe 

against  all  assaults.     Yet  no  town  in  England  has  more 

utterly  changed  its  outward  garb  than  the  Colony  of  Lindum* 

has  changed  in  every  leading  feature  since  the  day  when 

The  William  came  to  demand  its  submission.     Now,  throngh- 

^d*the      o^^  *  vast  district  around  the  city,  the  one  great  feature  of 

***^®-        the  landscape  is  the  mighty  minster,  which,  almost  like 

that  of  Laon,^  crowns  the  end  of  the  ridge,  rising,  with  a 

1  Domesday,  336.  **  In  campis  Lincolise  extra  dvitatem  sunt  zil.  cara- 
catiB  teiT»  et  dimidia."  The  Survey  goes  on  to  mention  their  present 
and  former  owners,  several  of  whom  were  among  the  Lawmen. 

'  lb.  336  6.     "  Moneta  vero  reddit  Ixxv.  Ubras." 

'  lb.  336.  Of  the  thirty  houses  which  had  belonged  to  Tokig  we  read, 
"  Super  has  xxx.  mansiones  habebat  Bex  thelonium  et  forisfacturam,  ut  bur- 
genses  juraverunt.  Sed  his  jurantibus  contradicit  Vluiet  presbyter,  et 
offert  se  portaturum  judicium  quod  non  ita  est  sicuti  dicimt." 

*  lb.  336  b.  "  T.  B.  E.  reddebat  civitas  Lincolia  Regi  zx.  Ubras  et  Ck>miti 
X.  libras.    Modo  reddit  c.  libras  ad  numerum  inter  B^gem  et  Comitem.'* 

'  The  ending  coin,  the  same  of  course  as  Colonia  Agrippims  KlUn,  is, 
as  &r  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  Lincoln  in  English  local  nomenclature. 

*  There  is  however  this  difference,  that  at  Laon  the  hill  runs  east  and 
west,  while  at  Lincoln  it  runs  north  and  south,  so  that  the  minster  stands 
as  it  were  against  the  grain. 
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steepness  well  nigh  unknown  in  the  streets  of  English  cHAP.xvnz. 
towns,  above  the  lower  city  and  the  plain  at  its  feet.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  minster  is  the  castle,  which,  marred  as 
it  LB  by  modem  changes,  still  crowns  the  height  as  no 
unworthy  yokefellow  of  its  ecclesiastical  neighbour.  The 
proud  polygonal  keep  of  the  fortress  still  groups  well  with 
the  soaring  towers^  the  sharp  pointed  gables^  the  long 
continuous  line  of  roof,  of  the  church  of  Bemigius  and  Saint 
Hugh.  The  slope  of  the  hill  and  the  long  line  of  road  at 
its  foot  are  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  city^  its  houses, 
many  of  them  presenting  forms  dear  to  the  antiquary/ 
the  Guildhall  over  its  southern  gate,  the  dark  arch  which 
spans  the  polluted  river^  the  tall  square  towers  of  those 
churches  of  the  lower  town^  whose  tale^  we  shall  soon  find, 
comes  more  deeply  home  to  us  than  anything  else  in  the 
local  history.  When  William  drew  near,  minster,  castle.  Effects  of 
houses,  churches,  had  not  yet  come  into  being;  all  Alike p^gQ^^' 
are  direct  memorials  of  his  coming.  One  alone  among  the  I^oo^n- 
many  antiquities  of  the  city  was  already  there  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  Conqueror,  to  remind  him  of  conquerors  as  far 
removed  from  his  age  as  he  is  himself  now  removed  from 
ours.  The  Danish  borough  had  more  than  one  predecessor. 
The  height  on  which  it  stands,  the  promontory  of  Lincoln,' 
is  part  of  that  long  line  of  low  hills,  stretching  through  a 
large  part  of  Central  and  Eastern  England,  which  seems  like 
a  feeble  rival  of  the  loftier  ranges  of  the  West.  At  this 
point  the  range  is  broken  by  a  depression  which^  if  it  were 
worthy  of  the  name,  might  pass  as  the  valley  of  the 
Witham.  Thus  is  formed  the  promontory  of  Lincoln,  looking 

^  EBpeoSally  the  Jews*  House,  mnd  one  or  two  other  twelfth-centuiy  houses 
on  the  slope,  and  the  building  caUed  John  of  Gaunt's  Stables,  more  properly 
called  Saint  Mary's  Guild,  near  the  church  of  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts.  John 
of  Gaunt  (see  Mr.  Nichols  in  the  Lbcoln  Volume  of  the  Institute,  p.  377) 
held  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln,  and  had  a  house  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

*  "Sub  promontorio  linoolniflo"  is  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  (M.HB. 
760  D)  description  of  the  site  of  Stow-in-Lindesey. 

P  2 
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0HAF.xyin.  down  upon  the  river  to  the  south  of  it.  Vale  and  ridge 
alike  are  traversed  by  those  g^eat  roads  which  abide  as 
the  noblest  relics  of  the  days  of  Roman  dominion.  The 
steep  is  climbed  by  the  united  line  of  the  Ermine  Street  and 
the  Foss  Way,  which  last  again  diverged  from  the  eastern 

The  gate  of  the  Roman  city.     But  the  Roman  was  not  the 

Bite.  fif  ^  to  occupy  the  spot.     His  road,  after  climbing  the  hill, 

cuts  through  an  earlier  town  to  the  north  of  the  present 
city^  of  which  the  dyke  and  foss  are  still  easy  to  be  seen. 
The  road  itself^  the  Ermine  Street,  notwithstanding  all 
the  centuries  which  have  passed  since  it  was  first  traced 
out  and  paved^  is  still  distinguished  from  a  yet  older  track 
by  the  name  of  the  New  Street.  And  the  New  Street 
leads  to  the  New  Port^  the  Roman  arch  of  massive  stones 
which  still  remains  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  north. 

The  The  Roman  town^  the  Colony  of  Lindum,  arose  to  the  south 

Colony  and  ^^  *^^  more  ancient  site,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  hill. 

itBremaiuB.  Fragments  of  the  wall  still  remain,  and  the  site  of  the 
southern  gate  is  still  marked  at  a  point  but  a  little  way 
down  the  steep  descent.  In  the  later  days  of  Roman 
occupation,  a  fortified  suburb  seems  to  have  spread  itself 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  from  the  southern  gate  to  the 

TheDaniih  banks  of  the  Witham.  The  Danish  town  still  occupied 
the  Roman  site,  gathering  round  at  least  two  churches 

Cburohet.  whose  names  have  been  preserved.  An  earlier  Saint  Mary's 
seems  to  have  already  occupied  some  small  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  present  minster,^  and  the  memory  of  FauUinus, 
the  Apostle  of  Idndesey  no  less  than  of  Deira,  was  cherished 
in  a  church  whose  present  mean  representative  preserves  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  dedication  in  its  corrupted  name  of 
Saint  Paul.^     Here  then  on  its  hill-top,  with  the  Witham, 

*  The  earlier  existence  of  Saint  Mary's  church  appears  from  the  words  in 
Domesday,  336,  "Sanota  Maria  de  LinooUA,  in  qoA  nunc  est  episoopatos/' 

*  BflBda,  ii.  16.    The  present  insignificant  church  of  Saint  Paul,  or  Saint 
Paullinusy  is  traditionally  said  to  represent  the  church  there  spoken  of. 
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then  an   important  highway  of  merchandize,  at  its  feetj  0HAP.xvin. 
dwelled  the  rich  and  proud  commonwealth^  which,  holding 
sach  a  position,  might  have  been  expected  to  withstand 
the    invader    as   manAilly   as   Domfront,   Le   Mans^    or 
Mayenne.     Bat  not  one  word  has  been  preserved  to  us  No  detiAi 
either  of  the  negotiations  or  of  the  warlike  operations  by  takiiw  of 
one  or  other  of  which  Lincohi  must  have  been  won.     We  ^^->^<»™- 
have  no  such  records  of  the  fall  of  the  Danish  common- 
wealth as  we  have  of  the  &11  of  the  great  city  of  the  West. 
All  that  we  can  say  is  that  William,  advancing  from  the 
North,  was  able  to  attack  the  town  from  the  point  where 
it  gained  little  advantage  from  its  site^  and  that  the  still 
abiding  Roman  gate  was  doubtless  the  scene  of  the  Con- 
queror's triumphal  entry^  whether  that  entry  was  the  result 
of  a  successful  attack  or  a  peaceful  submission. 

Lincoln  thus  came  into  William's  hands,  and  we  may  The  oon- 
be  led  to  believe  that  it  came  into  his  hands  without  any  tbedtynot 
very  serious  resistance.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  fact  ^^^J?^ 
that  the  treatment  which  it  received  from  him  was  on 
the  whole  favourable.  The  amount  of  tribute  was  largely 
raised/  but  the  civic  constitution  remained  untouched. 
The  numbers  and  powers  of  the  magistrates,  and  even  their 
hereditary  succession,  remained  under  King  William  as 
they  had  stood  under  King  Eadward.  The  son  succeeded 
to  his  father's  office,  and  one  Norman  only,  Peter  of 
Valognes,  had  found  his  way  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Lincoln  Lawmen.^  One  of  the  priestly 
members  of  the  magistracy  must  in  some  way  have  given 
offence^  as  a  payment  of  forty  shillings  had  been  laid  upon 
him  as  a  fine,  probably  for  the  redemption  of  his  land  or 
office.  But  even  he  had  a  successor  of  his  own  nation  and 
calling,  who  however  stands  charged  with  wrong-doing 

^  Seop.  110,  note  4. 

*  Domesdfty,  336.  **  Petrus  de  ValoDges  looo  Godric  filii  Eddene."  The 
other  Lawmen  are  Danish  or  English,  seyeral  sons  having  succeeded  their 
fikthers  between  1068  and  10S6. 
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oHAF.zvm.  towards  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.^    That  the  houses 

and  jurisdictions  of  Harold,  Morkere^  and  Mserleswegen 

English-     passed  to  Norman  owners  is  in  no  way  wonderful.^     It  is 

£^  Ui^  more  remarkable  to  trace  how  many  Englishmen,  both  in 

lands  in      ^j^g  ^^y  ^nd  in  the  shire,  who  retained  their  lands,  how  many 

■hire.         were  even  further  enriched  by  grants  from  the  Conqueror, 

too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  at  the  expense  of  less  fortunate 

or  more  patriotic  countrymen.     Besides  a  good  number  of 

Thegns  of  less  degree,^  several  Englishmen,  as  Colegrim,'* 

Coleswegen,*  iElfred  of  Lincoln,®  and  two  men  of  the  name 

of  Northman,^  appear  as  holders  of  large  estates  alongside 

'  Domesday,  336.  "  Aliam  carucatam  T.  R.  E.  habuerunt  Sinnard  pres- 
byter et  Outi,  et  vi.  acras  tenrse  quas  tenet  Ulviet  presbyter ;  nunc  habet 
Alfnod  medietatem  hujus  canicatie  et  Norman  filius  Siuuard  presbyteri 
alteram  medietatem.  Hanc  vero  pnedictam  medietatem  istius  terne  et 
uzorem  Siiiuardi  presbyteri  invasit  Unlof  presbyter,  dam  erat  in  saisitione 
Be^s,  propter  xl.  solidos  qnos  ipsemet  Rex  imposuerat  super  Siunardum 
presbyterom.*'  In  the  former  column,  in  the  list  of  the  Lawmen,  we  find 
**  ninoduB  presbyter  loco  Siuuard/'  The  strange  name  Unlof  of  the  other 
entry  must  surely  be  the  "  Ulnodus  "  (Wulfhoth  or  Ulfnoth)  of  this. 

By  the  Charter  of  Henry  the  Second  to  Lincoln  (Rymer,  i.  40 ;  Stubbs, 
Select  Charters,  158)  the  citizens  are  to  keep  "omnes  libertates  et  oonsue- 
tudines  et  leges  suas  quas  habuerunt  tempore  Eadwardi  et  WiUelmi  et 
Henrid  Regum  Anglise,  et  gildam  suam  mercatoriam  de  hominibus  dvitatis 
et  de  aliis  mercatoribus  comitatos,  sicut  illam  habuerunt  tempore  pnedicto- 
rum  antecessorum  nostrorum  Regum  Anglie  melius  et  liberius."  But  there 
is  no  mention  of  Lawmen. 

*  Domesday,  336.  Ralph  Pagenel  held  the  "  mansio  "  of  Mserleswegen 
with  sac  and  soo.  Earl  Hugh  that  of  Earl  Harold,  and  Eamwine  the  priest, 
though  an  Eng^hman  (see  above,  p.  209,  note  4),  that  of  Earl  Morkere, 
with  the  note,  **  Sic  de  Rege  tenet  sicut  Morcar  habuit,  ut  ipse  dicit." 

•  lb.  370  6-371  h.  "Terra  Sortebrand  et  aliorum  Tainorum."  Most 
of  the  names  are  English  or  Danish,  but  among  them  we  several  times 
find  "Emuinus  presbyter,"  doubtless  the  same  who  had  Harold's  house 
in  the  city.  But  in  one  case  with  the  addition,  "  In  eleemosynft  Regis.*' 
Another  entry  is  worth  notice ;  to  a  small  holding  of  one  Chetel  is  added, 
"  wasta  est ;  Waldinus  habuit,  sed  Rex  reddidit  Anglico." 

*  lb.  370.  *  lb.  356  6,  357  6. 

•  lb.  357  6-358  6.  So  in  the  city  (336  6),  "  Aluredus  nepos  Turoldi 
habet  iii.  toftes  de  terr&  Sybi  quam  Rex  sibi  dedit.'*  See  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols 
in  the  Lincoln  Volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  355. 

^  "Norman  de  Adred"  appears  in  361  h,  and  "Normannus  Crassus,*' 
a  much  smaller  holder,  in  363. 
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of  the  great  Norman  grantees.  Among  these  kst  we  have  0HAP.xyni. 
the  usual  difficulty  in  finding  out  whether  the  confiscations 
which  provided  for  them  were  made  now  or  at  a  later  time. 
Butj  sooner  or  later,  Earl  Hugh,^  Bjilph  of  Mortemer,^  Normim 
Waiiam  of  Percy,^  Walter  of  Eyncourt,^  Hbert  of  Lacy,« 
Henry  of  Ferrers,*  Ivo  Taillebois,  fiEunous  in  local  history 
or  legend,^  and  a  crowd  of  other  foreign  adventurers, 
were  established  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  Theg^nhood 
of  Lindesey,  Kesteven,  and  Holland,  as  their  forefathers 
had,  in  the  days  of  Ingwar  and  Hubba,  been  established 
at  the  expense  of  earlier  Anglian  owners.  A  few  names 
awaken  curiosity  without  .satisfying  it.  The  element  of 
foreign  adventure  in  William's  host  was  largely  repre- 
sented in  Lincolnshire.  Besides  the  well-known  names 
of  Earl  Alan®  and  Gilbert  of  Ghent,^  we  find  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,^®  Ralph  of  Saint  Valery,"  two  Bretons,  Oger  " 
and  Waldin,^^  and  three  other  men  of  uncertain  race  de- 
scribed as  Waldin  the  engineer,*^  Heppo  the  balistaritis}^  and 

1  Domesday,  349.  He  comes  next  after  Alan,  and  seyeral  of  his  lord- 
ahipe  had  belonged  to  Earl  Harold.    Coleswegen  appears  as  his  tenant. 

*  lb.  363.  He  holds  five  lordships,  two  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Gopsige,  and  three  to  Eddeva,  whether  "  Eddeva  pulcra"  or  not  there  is 
no  sign.  »  lb.  353  6. 

*  lb.  361.  Under  one  of  his  lordships  is  the  entiy,  "  Hoc  manerinm 
tenuit  Tori  T.  B.  £.  et  Norman  post  eum  eodem  tempore,  sed  homines 
pairisB  et  de  wapentac  nesciunt  quo  pacto  habuit»  quia  nullum  servitium 
inde  yidemnt  ilium  facere."  '  lb.  353  6. 

*  lb.  The  estates  of  Hbert  and  Henry  are  but  small. 
'  lb.  350-351  6.     I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  him  when  I  come  to  the 

stozy  of  Hereward. 

'  lb.  347.  He  stands  first  of  the  lay  hindowners ;  and  Colegrim 
i^pears  more  than  once  as  his  tenant.  One  entry  in  347  h  is  curious ; 
"  Terram  Eculf  habebat  Willelmus  Blundns  eo  die  quo  Emuinus  presbyter 
captus  fuit  et  ante."    I  can  give  no  account  of  this  airest  of  Eamwine. 

'  For  his  lands  in  Lincolnshire  see  Domesday,  354  6-356,  and  on  his 
Earldom  and  his  successors  see  Mr.  Nichols'  paper  already  referred  to. 

'*  Domesday,  370.  Compare  337.  *^  lb.  364  h, 

»  lb.  364  h.  "  lb.  365. 

^«  lb.  365  5.    "  Waldinus  ingeniator." 

^  lb.  369.    "  Heppo  balistarius.'' 
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oHAP.xvm.  Odo  the  crossbowman.*  Of  these  last,  men  who  had  clearly 

raised  themselves  by  proficiency  in  the  more  intellectual 

branches  of  warfare,  we  should  be  better  pleased  to  learn 

something  more  than  of  many  of  th^r  fellow-adventurers 

of  higher  rank  and  fame. 

Lmooln-         On  the  whole  then  the  amount  of  land  and  of  authority 

paratiyely  which  remained  in  English  or  Danish  hands  in  Lincoln- 

^^^       shire  and  the  Lincolnshire  boroughs  is  very  remarkable.  It 

is  plain  that  Lincolnshire  submitted  more  peaceably,  and 

was  dealt  with  more  tenderly,  than   most  parts  of  the 

Condition    Kingdom.     Stamford,  the  town  next  in  account  after  the 

of  flforw_  " 

ford ;  local  Capital,  fared  only  less  well  than  Lincoln  itself.  Of 
its  twelve  Lawmen,  nine  were  undisturbed,^  and  Lawmen 
and  burghers  retained  a  large  portion  of  their  common 
land  beyond  the  town  walls.^  Stamford,  like  Lincoln,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Danish  Confederacy,  and,  like  its 
allies,  it  fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  wars  of  Eadward  the 
Elder  and  his  son  Eadmund.  In  William's  days,  as  now, 
the  town  stood  in  two  shires.  Of  its  six  wards,  five  were 
in  Lincolnshire  and  one  in  Northamptonshire.^  The  fort- 
ress of  Eadward  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river/ 


^  '*  Odo  arbalistariuB."    Domesday,  365  h, 

'  Domesday,  536  h.  ^  In  Stamford  T.  R.  E.  erant  xii.  Lagemanni,  qui 
babebant  infra  domoa  suob  sacam  et  socam  et  super  homines  suos,  pmter  geld 
et  heriete  et  foris  fiicturam  corporum  suorum  de  xl.  oris  argenti  et  preter 
latronem.    Hoc  idem  modo  habent,  sed  non  sunt  nisi  novem." 

*  lb.  ''Terram  arabilem  extra  villam  in  Linoolescire  habet  Rex  do. 
acras.  Lagemanni  et  burgenses  habent  cc.  et  Ixxii.  acras  sine  omni  consuetu- 
dine.**  On  the  other  hand,  Bye  houses  had  been  destroyed  for  the  castle,  and 
the  money  payment  had  been  largely  raijed.  "  T.  R.  £.  dabat  Stanford 
xv.  libras ;  modo  dat  ad  firmam  L  libras ;  de  omni  consuetudine  Regis  modo 
dat  xxviii.  libras." 

*  lb.  '*  Ibi  fherunt  et  sunt  vL  oustodis,  quinque  in  Lincolescyre  et 
sexta  in  Hantunescyre,  quss  est  ultra  pontem." 

^  Chron.  Wint.  922.  '*  Her  on  i$yssum  gere,  betweox  gangdagum  and 
middansumera,  for  Eadweard  dng  mid  firde  to  Steamforda^  and  het 
gewyrcan  ]»  buig  on  su^  healfe  ]»ere  eas,  and  Jxet  folo  eal  8e  to  >89re  nor- 
))erFBn  byrig  hierde  him  beah  to  and  sohtan  hine  him  to  hlaforde.*' 
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but  now  the  town  was  overawed  by  a  Norman  oastle  on  oBAP.xvin. 
the  Lincolnshire  side,  which  however  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  five  houses  only.*    Torkesey,  a  place  now  utterly  of  Tor- 
insignificant^  but  which  then  seems  to  have  ranked  next   ^^^' 
after  Lincoln  and  Stamford^  suffered  &r  more  severely  than 
either^  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  William  met  with 
some  serious  resistance  at  this  point.     The  position  of  the 
town  on  the  Trent,  where  it  still  commands  a  ferry,  made 
it  a  place  of  importance  on  the  great  Northern  road,  and  its 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  burgesses  had  the  honourable 
duty  of  conducting  the  King's  commissioners  down  the 
river  on  their  way  to  York.*     But  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  the  burgesses  had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and  two^ 
and  a  hundred  and  eleven  houses  stood  waste.'    To  return  Special 
to  Lincoln  itself,  the  Survey  contains  several  entries  which  about 
have  a  special  interest.    One  burgher  of  Lincoln^  Ulfkill  or  J[jj^^' 
Ulfcytel  by  name,  received  a  grant  of  land  without  the  city  uSkflL 
as  the  price,  or  part  of  the  price^  of  a  ship  which  he  sold  to 
the  King.^    Another  grant  of  the  same  kind  has  had  a 
higher  and   more  lasting  importance.     A  castle  was  of  Buadingof 
course  raised  at  Lincoln  as  well  as  elsewhere^  and  at  Lincoln^ 
unlike  Nottingham,  the  strongest  site  was  to  be  found 
within  the  city  itself.    The  mound  which  now  supports 
the  polygonal  keep  of  the  next  age  may  have  supported 
some  earlier  fortress;   it  doubtless  supported  the  fortress 

*  DomoedAy,  336  h.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-one  houses  in  the  five 
Lincolnshire  wards  we  read,  "Mode  totidem  sunt,  prsster  v.  qu«e  propter 
opus  castri  sunt  wastaB." 

'  lb.  337.  "  Hoc  autem  eorum  erat  ut,  si  legati  Regis  illuo  yenirent, 
homines  ejusdem  vioi  cum  navibus  suis  et  aliis  instrumeDtis  navigationis 
usque  Eboraoum  eos  conduoerent." 

'  lb.  '*  Modo  faabet  Rex  in  donunio,  et  sunt  ibi  di.  burgenses  manentes. 
Waste  sunt  vero  cxi.  manriones." 

*  lb.  336.  "Ex  his  [of  the  carucates  spoken  of  in  p.  a  10,  note  i]  dedit 
unam  Rex  Willelmus  cuidam  Ylchel  pro  unA  navi  quam  ab  eo  emit. 
lUe  rero  qui  navim  yendidit  mortuus  est,  et  banc  caracatam  terr»  nuUus 
habet  nisi  Rege  conoedente." 
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which  was  now  reared  by  William.  The  building  of  the 
castle  and  its  outworks  involved  the  destruction  of  a 
large  number  of  houses.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dwellings  perished  to  make  room  for  it,^  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  building  of  the  minster  a  few  years  later 
must  have  involved  further  destruction.  Of  seventy-four 
other  waste  houses  we  find  a  most  remarkable  entry, 
assuring  us  that  their  forsaken  state  was  not  owing  to 
any  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  King's  oflScers,  but  to 
fires  and  other  ordinary  accidents  of  human  life.^  By  these 
various  means  no  small  portion  of  the  burghers  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  once  held  houses  on  the  height,  were  driven  from 
their  former  homes  and  had  to  seek  dwellings  where  they 
could.  For  a  small  part  of  them  a  dwelling-place  was 
found  in  a  manner  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pieces  of  local  history  in  England.  Without  the  city, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  stream  of  the  Witham, 
lay  a  waste  piece  of  land  which  had  never  been  dwelled 
upon  by  man.  This  the  King  granted  to  his  English 
favourite  Coleswegen.  A  new  town  began  to  arise.  At  the 
time  of  the  Survey  thirty-six  inhabited  houses,  inhabited 
doubtless  by  men  who  had  lost  their  homes  on  the  height, 
formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Coleswegen.  For  the  use  of  his 
tenants  he  built  two  churches,  the  most  striking  portions 
of  which  still  remain.  They  still  bear  witness,  in  their 
tall  slender  towers  and  windows  of  the  more  ancient 
fashion,  that,  even  while  the  Norman  castle  and  the 
Norman  minster  were  rising  above  their  heads.  English- 
men could  still  build  in  earlier  and  more  national  forms 
of  art.  Beared  as  they  were  after  King  William  came 
into  England,  the  works  of  Coleswegen,  the  towers  of  Saint 

^  Domesday,  336  h.  "  De  pnedictis  wastis  mamsionibns  propter  castellum 
destmcts  fuerant  clzvi.'* 

'  lb.  **  Beliqiue  Izxiv.  wastatce  sunt  extra  metam  castellam,  non  propter 
oppressionem  vicecomitnm  et  ministromm,  sed  propter  infortunium  et 
paupertatem  et  ignium  exustionem." 
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Peter-at-Gowts  and  Saint  Mary-le-Wigford  still  reproduce  ohap.xviil 
that  style  of  building  wbich  Wilfrith  and  his  contempo- 
raries had  brought  from  Rome,  and  which  so  long  re- 
mained the  common  heritage  of  Western  Christendom.  I 
hardly  know  of  any  works  of  man  which  speak  more 
strongly  to  the  heart  than  these  two  stem  and  unadorned, 
yet  stately,  towers,  reared,  in  the  days  of  bondage,  by  an 
Englishman  who,  by  whatever  means,  contrived  to  hold  up 
his  head  among  the  conquerors  of  England,  and  to  win  no 
small  share  of  the  honours  which  belong  to  the  founders  of 
new  temples  of  God  and  of  new  dwelling-places  of  man.^ 

Of  the  places  through  which  William  passed  on  his  march 
southward  ifrom  Lincoln  two  only  are  mentioned,  Hunting- 
don and  Cambridge.     Cambridge,  not  yet  famous  as  the  waiiam  at 
seat  of  a  great  University,  was  a  borough  of  considerable    ""  "  *®- 
importance,   though  not  attaining    to    the    measure    of 
Exeter,  Lincoln,  or  Norwich.    The  town  of  Cambridge,  Origin  of 
or,   in  the    language   of   those   days,    Grantbridge — the  ritum, 
Roman  Camboritum — then  stood  wholly  on  the  left  bank  9^^ 
of  the  river  Cam  or  Grant.     The  alternative  name  of  the  or  Cam- 
river  is  still  not  wholly  forgotten.      The  extent  of  the 
Roman  town  can  be  easily  traced.^     It  is  something  like 

^  DomeBday,  336  6.  "  Colsuen  habet  in  LinooliA  civitate  iv.  toftee  de  terr& 
Cole  nepotia  sui,  et  extra  civitatem  habet  xzxvi.  domoB  et  iL  ecclesias,  in  quibua 
nihil  adjacet,  quae  hoapitavit  m  wastft  teiT&  quam  Bex  sibi  dedit  et  quie  num- 
quam  ante  hospitata  fuit."  This  entry  seems  to  make  it  absolutely  certain 
that  the  towers  of  Saint  Mary-le-Wigford  and  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts  were 
bnilt  by  Coleswegen  between  the  years  1068  and  1086.  Of  the  importance  of 
this  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  architecture  I  shall  speak  in  my  fifth  volume.  When 
I  first  saw  Lincoln  in  1847,  traces  could  still  be  seen  of  the  Romanesque 
north  aisle  of  Saint  Peter^t-Gowts ;  before  1866  they  had  vanished.  Hard 
by  is  a  house  which  must  be  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  whose 
windows  bear  the  impress  of  the  earlier  work  of  Coleswegen.  The  name 
Wigford  is  worth  notice.  The  church  stands  near  the  present  bridge,  which 
may  have  been  preceded  by  a  ford,  and  wi^  may  well  point  to  some  battle 
in  the  Anglian  conquest  of  the  district,  perhaps  to  that  which  made  lindum 
an  English  poesesaioD. 

'  On  the  early  history  of  Cambridge,  see  Professor  C.  C.  Babington's 
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oaAP-xym.  that  of  Lincoln  in  small.     The  original  town  occupied 

the  end  of  a  positively  smaU^  but  in  that  flat   region, 

considerable,  ridge  of  higher  ground  overlooking  the  river 

at  its  feet.     Like  so  many  other  Roman  sites,  Camboritum 

seems  to  have  been  utterly  overthrown  and  forsaken  in 

Its  desoU-  the  havoc  of  the  English  Conquest.     In  the  seventh  cen- 

■eventh      tury  the  town  is  spoken  of  as  lying  desolate ;  it  was  there, 

^'®"*"^'     among  the  shattered  remains   of  Roman   skill,  that  a 

marble  sarcophagus  was  sought  to  receive  the  remains  of 

the  virgin   Queen   and  Abbess  ^thelthryth.      Sexburh, 

her  sister  and  successor  in  the  rule  of  the  holy  house  of 

Ely,  thought  good  to  translate  her  body  to  a  place  of 

higher  honour  in  the  church  which  she  had  founded.^ 

No  stone  fit  for  such  a  purpose  could  be  found  in  the  land 

of  flats  and  fens,  but  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  town  still 

remained  as  a  quarry  where  all  who  would  might  seek 

Its  restora-  materials  for  their  own  buildings.     Sut  in  process  of  time, 

later  his-     ^  civilization  and  the  art  of  defence  advanced,  the  Roman 

^°^'  site,  like  so  many  other  Roman  sites,  was  again  occupied, 

and  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  Ghrantbridge 

had  once  more  grown  up  to  enough  of  importance  to  give 

its  name  to  a  shire  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  Mercia.^ 

In  the  wars  of  Swend  the  town,  like  other  towns,  was 

bumed.3     But  to  a  wooden  town— and  in  that  part  of 

Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  p.  3. 

^  BsBda,  iv.  19.  "Qaum  sedecim  annis  esset  sepulta,  placuit  eidem  ab- 
batissas  levari  ossa  ejus,  et  in  locello  noyo  posita  in  ecdesiam  transferri ; 
jusdtque  qnoedam  fratribus  qunrere  lapidem,  de  quo  looeUum  in  hoc 
&oere  possent ;  qui  ascens&  navi  (ipsa  enim  regie  Elge  undique  est  aquis 
ac  paludibuB  drcumdata,  neque  lapides  mi^ores  habet),  venerunt  ad 
dvitatulam  quamdam  desolatam,  non  procul  inde  sitam,  quae  linguA 
Anglorum  GrantaosBstir  Tocatur  ;  et  mox  invenerunt  juxta  muros  civitatis 
locellum  de  maimore  albo  puloerrime  fiustum,  operculo  quoque  similis 
lapidis  aptissime  tectum." 

*  The  first  mention  of  Cambridge  in  the  Chronicles  is  in  931,  when  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  The  first  mention  of  the  shire  is  in  1 010. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  378.  *  Chron.  loio.    SeevoL  i.  p.  380. 
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England   towns '  must  have  been  eyen   more  completely  0HAP.zTm. 
wooden  than  elsewhere — a  destruction  of  this  sort  was  a 
mere  passing  misfortune.     In  William's  day  Orantbridge  Its  oon- 
was   again  a  town  of  four  hundred  houses^  divided  into  William's 
twelve  wards,  and  ruled  by  Lawmen  after  the  manner  of  **™®- 
Lincoln  and  Stamford.^     No  details  of  its  sieg^  or  sub- 
mission are  given.    A  castle  was  of  course   built :  ^    it  Building 
arose  on  a  mound,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  which  ^tle. 
still  marks  the  site  of  the  Norman  fortress,  as  it  doubt- 
less marked   that   of  some   earlier  English  predecessor. 
But  all  actual  traces  of  either  have  utterly  passed  away. 
The    building  of  the  castle  immediately  -  involved    the 
destruction  of  twenty-seven  houses,  and,  either  now  or  in 
the  wars  which  followed  in  the   neighbourhood,  a  large 
number  of  other  dwellings  became  waste.^     But  this  havoc 
seems  to  have  led  to  even  more  important  consequences 
at  Cambridge  than  it  led  to  at  Lincoln.     At  Lincoln  the  OrigiD  of 
driving  out  of  the  former  inhabitants  led  only  to  the  town^wid™ 
extension  of  the  city  by  the  formation  of  a  suburb  at  the  ^nivenity. 
foot  of  the  hill.     At  Cambridge  the  river  and  the  marshy 
ground  beyond  it  had  to  be  passed.  On  this  new  site  a  new 
town  arose,  the  town  first  of  monasteries   and  then  of 
colleges,  adorned  by  the  minster  of  Saint  Radegund  and 
the  minster  of  Barnwell,  and  far  more  famous  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  that  renowned  University  which  has  so 
deeply  stamped  its  mark  on  the  intellect  of  England  and 

*  Domesday,  189.  "In  hoc  burgo  fuerunt  et  innt  decern  oustodise." 
We  presently  hear  of  the  '*  harieta  Lagemanoram." 

*  Old.  Yit.  511  D.  **  Bex  post  hec  in  revexnone  sa&  LinoolisB,  Hunten- 
don»i  et  GruntebrugsB  castra  locavit,  et  tatelam  eorum  fortissimiB  yiris 
commendavit."  The  Woroeeter  Chronicle  (1067)  simply  says,  after  men- 
tioning the  castles  at  York  and  Lincoln,  '*  And  gehwar  on  ^an  ende."  So 
Florence,  "  In  civitiite  Lindicolin&  aliisque  locis  castella  firman  prsecepit." 

*  Domesday,  189.  '*Pro  oastro  sant  destmcts  zzvii.  domas.**  The 
number  of  waste  houses  in  each  of  the  ten  wards  is  entered  separately, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  fifty-three  out  of  ibur  hundred,  besides  those 
destroyed  for  the  castle. 
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cHAP.xyiii.  the  world.      But,  unlike  the  case  of  Lincoln,  it  would 

seem  that  the  exiles  who  were  driven   from  the  higher 

ground  of  Cambridge  had  rather  to  enlarge   an  earlier 

settlement  beyond  the  river  than  absolutely  to  found  a 

new  one.     The  ancient  tower  of  Saint  Bene't,  the  most 

venerable  monument  in  Cambridge,  clearly  points  to  an 

age  earlier  than  that  of  the  churches  of  Coleswegen  at 

Lincoln,  and  shows  that  a  site  which   was   destined   to 

become  so  famous  had  already  become  the  dwelling-place 

of  man. 

William  at      The  town   of  Huntingdon  was,  then  as   now,  one  of 

don?  ^°^     much   less  account  than  Cambridge,  and  one  that  would 

Early  hia-  seem  to  be  of  purely  English  origin.     As  at  Cambridge,  no 

toTO.         trace  remains  of  the  fortress  reared  by  William  beyond 

the  mounds  which  no  doubt  mark  the  old  Hunlersdotan 

which  gave  the  town  its  name.     They  rise  well  above  the 

stream  of  Ouse,  and  look  forth  on  the  old  Roman  site  of 

Durolipons    or    Godmanchester    on    its   opposite    bank. 

Fortifica-    They  mark  also,  no  doubt,  the  site  of  the  fortress  re- 

E^ard     stored  by  Eadward  the  Elder  in  the  course  of  his  Danish 

the  Elder.  ^arg,i    On  Huntingdon  too,  as  on  Cambridge,  and  also  on 

both  the  shires  named  after  the  two  boroughs,  the  hand 

of  confiscation  pressed  &r  more  heavily  than  it   did  on 

Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire.^     Here  again  chronology  fails 

us.     One  part  at  least  of  Cambridgeshire  played  a  most 


^  Ghron.  Wint.  931.  **  pj  ilcan  aipe  for  se  here  of  Huntandune  and  of 
Eutenglam,  and  worhton  pest  geweorc  set  Tsemeseforda ;  and  hit  budon 
and  bytledon ;  and  forleton  )>8et  o\>eT  sat  Huntandune.  .  .  .  |>a  for  oJ>er 
lit;  and  gefor  ]»  burg  st  Huntandune,  and  hie  gebette  and  geedneo- 
wade  ;  {wer  heo  6r  tobrocen  wses.**    There  was  therefore  an  older  fortrees. 

'  Neither  in  Cambridgeshire  nor  in  HuntingdoDshire  do  we  find  any 
Englishmen  keeping  large  estates  like  those  of  Golegrim  and  Coleswegen 
in  Lincolnshire.  In  Cambridgeshire  we  do  not  even  find  any  of  that 
smaller  class  of  King's  Thegns  of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard,  and  in 
Huntingdonshire  we  find  only  some  four  or  five  (207  h)  who  keep  lands 
which  themselves  or  their  &thers  had  held  T.  R.  E. 
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important   part   in  later  struggles   against  William,  and  cHAF.xvm. 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  date  the  main  spolia-  S®*^*^*^'^" 
tion  is  to  be  referred.     One  thing  is  plain^  that^  either  in  Gam- 
now  or  at  a  later  time^  both  shires  were  put  into  the  and  Hun- 
hands  of  most  unscrupulous  Sheriffs.     Picot  bore  rule  in  *^^'^" 
Cambridgeshire  and  Eustace  in  Huntingdonshire^  and  the  Oppres. 
amount  of  wrong  wrought  at  their  hands  seems  to  have  ^J^^ 

far  surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of    havoc.^     Among  nflfe  Root 

And 
the  other   sins  of  Picot^  the   Survey  charges  him  with  Eustace. 

depriving  the  burgesses  of  Cambridge  of  their  common 

land.^     Yet  he  too  appears  as  an  ecclesiastical  benefactor. 

A  church  and  monastery  of  regular  canons  arose  at  his 

^  The  Sheriff  Pioot  appears  in  Domesday,  189,  190  6,  193  6,  197,  aoo, 
aoi  6.  In  one  of  these  places  (190)  he  is  charged  with  an  '*  invasio  super 
Begem,"  in  193  &  he  seems  engaged  in  a  very  doubtful  transaction  with 
Earl  Koger,  and  in  the  entries  of  his  own  lands  (201  6)  we  find  a  whole 
string  of  parcels  of  land  held  by  him  which  belonged  to  various  churches. 
Pioot  also  appears  in  the  Historia  Eliensis  (949,  351,  Stewart),  and  in  pp. 
266,  167  we  get  the  characters  of  the  Sheriff  himself  and  of  one  of  his 
agents.  Picot  was  **genere  Normannus,  animo  Gsetulus/'  and  a  vast 
niunber  of  hard  names  foUow.  In  the  next  page  the  like  measure  is 
dealt  to  Gervase,  "  cui  dominus  ejus  jam  dictus  Picotus,  tamquam  cseteris 
fideliori,  pro  suA  pravitate  totius  vice-comitatOs  negotla  oommiserat."  We 
shall  also  hear  of  him  in  Chapter  xix.  Eustace  is  charged  in  p.  aoa  with  an 
**  occupatio"  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  228  with  another  in  Northamptonshire 
on  the  church  of  Ramsey,  and  the  entries  in  his  own  town  and  shire  are 
full  of  complaints  against  him.  In  the  town  of  Huntingdon  in  203  there  are 
several,  both  from  churches  and  from  private  English  owners.  The  com- 
plaint from  the  representatives  of  a  former  English  Sheriff  is  quite 
pathetic ;  "  Habuit  Aluricus  vioecomes  T.  R.  E.  unam  mansionem  quam 
W.  Bex  postea  concessit  uxori  ejus  et  filiis.  Eustachius  modo  habet,  quam 
pauper  cum  matre  redamat."  In  the  entries  of  Eustace's  own  lands 
(206  5)  we  find  English  owners,  and  also  the  Countess  Judith,  com- 
plaining of  his  seizures.  Other  cases  occur  in  208,  to  one  of  which  we 
get  a  date.  A  small  piece  of  land,  '*  tertia  pars  dimidisB  bids,"  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  Ely  was  seized  by  Eustace  in  107T-1072,  doubtless 
while  the  exploits  of  Here  ward  were  going  on  ;  **  Sic  Abbas  habuit  T.R.E. 
et  post  adventum  W.  Regis  v.  annis  ;  banc  Eustachius  vi  de  ecclesi&  rapuit 
et  retenuit." 

'  Domesday,  189.  **  Burgenses  .  .  .  reclamant . .  .  super  Picotnm  vice- 
comitem  commnnem  pasturam  sibi  ab  eo  ablatam."  A  complaint  about 
Pioot's  mills  follows. 
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0HAF.xym.  bidding  in  honour  of  Saint  Giles  within  the  boands  of 

f^°^dafci     ^^^  ^^^  Camboritum,^  and,  strangely  as  the  building  has 

at  Cam-      been  disfigured  in  later  times,  some  small  relics  of  the 

*^'       work   of  the   rapacious   Sheriff  still   survive.      The    evil 

deeds  of  Eustace   of   Huntingdon   stand   out  still  more 

clearly  in   the    Survey.     But   of  the  town   with   which 

his  name  is  connected  we  should  specially  like  to  hear 

more.     It  lay  within  the  Earldom  of  Waltheof,  and  its 

history  is  shrouded  in  the  darknesd  which  surrounds  all 

the  doings  of  its  Earl  till  he  breaks  forth  into  full  light 

State  of     in  the  course  of  the   next  year.     As  to  the  other  shire 

tonshira^^"  which  formed  Waltheof 's  Earldom,  Northamptonshire,  and 

as  to  its  capital,  history  is  equally  silent.    But  the  Survey 

shows  that  here   also,  whether  now  or  at  a  later  time, 

the  yoke  was  pressed  very  heavily  both  on  borough  and 

shire.^ 

Return  of       While  William  was  thus  brinffinff  the  greater  part  of 
Harold's      ^,       .  ,    ^t     .1        t      i      ^         ,       ,  .         i  . 

■onsfrom    Mercia  and  Northumberland  under  his  rule,  an  attempt 

was  made  to  shake  the  dominion  which  he  had  established 

over  Wessex.     We  have  seen  how,  early  in  the  year,  the 

sons  of  Harold  had  escaped  to   Ireland,  and  had  found 

shelter  with  the  same  prince  who  had  once  sheltered  their 

^  On  Pioot's  foundation  of  Saint  Giles  in  Cambridge,  see  Monastioon,  vi. 
85,  86.  The  foundation  for  a  Prior  and  six  regular  canons  was  made  in 
1092  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife  Hugolina.  There  is  an  incidental  notice 
of  her  marriage  in  Domesday,  197 ;  *'  Has  terras  tenet  Pioot  vicecomes  de 
Roberto  Gemon  in  maritagto  feminse  suse."  The  Priory  of  Saint  Giles 
was  moved  in  11 12  to  Barnwell,  outside  the  town,  where  it  grew  and 
flourished. 

'  At  Northampton  (Domesday,  319)  sixty  bui^gessee  had  shrunk  up  to 
forty-seven,  the  remaining  houses  being  waste,  but  forty  more  had  ap- 
peared in  the  new  town  (*'  in  novo  burgo  ").  All  the  freeholders  mentioned 
in  the  town  are  strangers,  and  among  all  the  large  owners  in  the  shire, 
even  among  the  tenants  of  the  church  of  Peterborough,  veiy  few  English 
names  are  found.  Two  priests,  Godwine  and  Leofnrine,  xppetir  in  a  31  6 
as  "  eleemosynarii  Regis,"  and  in  229  we  get  a  short  list  of  Thegns,  among 
whom  are  two  with  the  Danish  names  Olaf  and  Oslac. 
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fieitherj  King  Diannid  of  Dublin.^  It  was  not  hard  to  find  oBAP.zTin. 
the  means  of  raising  and  manning  a  fleet  in  the  Danish 
towns  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland.  So,  before  the  first 
year  of  their  banishment  was  out^  three  sons  of  the  fallen 
King,  Gh)dwine^  Eadmund,  and  Magnus,^  appeared,  exactly 
as  their  father  had  done  sixteen  years  before,^  to  attempt 
to  win  their  way  back  into  their  native  land  by  force. 
How  far  this  was  done  in  concert  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Northumbrian  movement  we  can  only  guess.  But  things 
look  as  if  all  the  enemies  of  William  had  agreed  to  do  their 
best  to  shake  his  power,  each  in  those  parts  of  the  island 
where  his  influence  was  strongest.  Harold^s  sons,  just  as 
their  father  had  done,  chose  for  their  field  of  operations 
those  shires  of  the  West  where  the  cause  of  their  house  had 
been  de£»ided  longer  than  anywhere  else.  Their  fleet,  which 
is  said  to  have  numbered  fifty-two  ships,^  was  manned 
no  doubt  partly  by  Danes  from  Ireland,  partly  by  English 
exiles.  At  the  head  of  this  force  they  sailed  up  the  Bristol  They  nil 
Channel.  But  either  they  had  not  taken  warning  by  the  ]^igtoi 
error  of  their  father,  or  they  looked  on  a  land  under  ^^''***"'®^» 
Norman  rule  as  an  enemy's  country,  or  else  the  natural 
love  of  plunder  in  the  breasts  of  the  Wikings  fi'om  Ireland 
could  not  be  overcome.  The  usual,  but  invariably  fiital, 
mistake  was  made ;  the  deliverers  began  by  ravaging  the 
land  far  and  wide.^  After  thus  harrying  the  coast  as  they  and  attack 
went,  they  sailed  up  the  Avon  to  Bristol,  the  port  whence 


1  See  aboTe,  p.  159,  and  voL  il.  p.  154. 

'  On  the  sons  of  Harold  engaged  in  this  attempt,  and  on  the  authoritiefl 
for  the  stozy,  see  Appendix  BD. 
»  SeeToL  ii.  pp.  3i5-3i9>  59^59^- 

*  So  at  least  lay  the  Winchester  Annals,  Ann.  Mon.  ii.  18.  The 
Chronicler  and  Florence  do  not  mention  the  number. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  **  Com  an  Haroldes  suna  .  .  .  mid  scyphere 
into  Afenan  motlan  unwnr,  and  hergode  sona  ofer  call  'pone  ende." 
Tiorenoe  does  not  mention  these  earlier  harryings,  nor  the  attack  on 
Bristol. 

VOL.  IV.  q 
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oHAP.xvia,  their  father  had   sailed  to  the  land  whence  they  now 
but  are       returned.^    They  at  (Mice  assaulted  the  city.    Whatever 
by  the       Were  the  feelings  of  the  burghers  of  Bristol  towards  the 
buighers.    ^JQ^Qe  ^^f  Qodwine,  they  not  unreasonably  thonght  that  to 
have  their  town  sacked  by  Irish  Danes  would  be  worse 
than  to  live  under  the  peace  of  King  William.     They 
fought  manfully  against  the  besiegers^  and  drove  them  off 
without  their  being  able  to  carry  off  anything  as  a  memo- 
They         rial  of  their  attack  on  Bristol.'    But,  loaded  with  the  spoil 
Somonet.    which  they  had  gathered  in  the  nei^bourhood,  they  re- 
turned to  their  ships  and  sailed  to  some  point  of  the  coast  of 
Somerset  which  is  not  more  fully  described.^    There  they 
landed,  and  the  story  of  their  father's  landing  at  Porlock 
was  acted  over  again.     Under  the  circumstances  of  their 
landing,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  found  the  shire 
They  are    unfriendly,  or  that  Eadnoth,  once  their  Other's  Staller, 

met  by 

Eadnoth  preferred  his  lately  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Norman  King 
the  Staller,  ^  ^^^  feelings  of  regard  for  the  sons  of  his  old  master. 
Eadnoth,  as  Eling  William's  officer,  met  the  sons  of  Harold 
in  arms  at  the  head  of  King  William's  new  subjects,  the 
local  Jyrd  of  Somerset.^  Many  good  men  were  slain  on 
both  sides.^    This  form  of  words  commonly  refers  to  the 


^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  **  Foron  )» to  Bryc^towe  and  |»a  burk  abreoan 
woldon,  ac  aeo  burhwam  heom  heardlice  wi^  feaht,  and  ph  hi  ne  mihton 
of  )«ere  barb  naht  gewiaDan;  hi  foron  )«  to  scypan  mid  ^tai  pe  hi 
gehergod  hsBfilon." 

*  lb.  <*  And  Bwa  hi  foron  on  Sumersaaton  and  jMer  npp  eodon."  Here 
the  narratiye  of  Florence  joins  in ;  **  de  Hibemii  redeuntes  in  SumersetaniA 
BppHcuerant." 

*  lb.  *'  Eadno9  Stallere  heom  wii$  gefeaht.**  Flor.  Wig.  -  Ead- 
nothos,  qui  fait  Haroldi  Regie  Stallarius,  occurrit  cum  ezeroita." 
William  of  Mabnesbuiy  (pi.  354)  is  fuller  on  William's  policy  on  this  head ; 
**  Angligenam  ezerdtum  et  ducem  objedt,  Normannos  feriari  pennittena, 
ingens  slbi  levamen  providens,  utrilibet  yincerent.**  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
William's  interest  needed  the  repulse  of  Harold's  sons. 

*  lb.  **  Eadnotf  .  .  .  weaiiS  her  ofilagen  and  manege  gode  menn 
on  egOre  healfe." 
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rank  of  tiie  persons  spoken  of,^  and  it  would  seem  to  imply  ohap.xviii. 
thftt  socli  English  Thegns  as  were  left  in  the  shire  did  not 
scrapie  to  obey  the  smnmons  of  Eadnoth.   The  result  seems 

to  have  been  a  drawn  battle.   Eadnoth  fell  in  the  fiffht.  and  who  u 

killed  in 

his  son,  as  we  have  seen,  fiuled  to  retain  the  inheritanoe  utile. 
which  might  have  seemed  the  due  reward  of  his  father's 
oerviees.^   Godwine  and  his  brothers  sailed  away,  and,  after 
farther  harryings  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  made  their  They 
way  back  to  Irekmd.^    All  that  King  Harold's  sons  had  Dl^hlre 
done  towards  the  recovery  of  their  father's  Kingdom  had  ^^' 
bean  to  be  beaten  back  by  English  burghers,  to  harry  nUl»ck 
Aree  English  shires,  and  to  bse  a  large  part  of  their  own 
farce  in  an  indecisive  battle  against  Englishmen.^ 

At  some  stage  of  this  year,  and  seemingly  not  later  than  Birth  of 
the  month  of  September,  an  event  took  place  which  may  Fint7 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  foreign  dynasty  seem  ff ?^^[' 
one  degree  less  foreign  in  the  eyes  of  EnglishoMn.    At 
some  time  after  her  coronation  Queen  Matilda  gave  birth 
to  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  most 

^  Ci  Mr.  Qtoie*»  remarka  on  the  Mudcgoiu  use  of  ^70^^  and  Mk6$, 
ii.88;  ill.  6a. 

f  *  Florence  says  of  the  sons  of  Harold,  **  ilH  potiti  WctoriA,*'  but  VHlliam 
of  MalmeHlmiy  pnta  the  viotoiy  on  the  other  ode ;  **  Nee  eum  oogHatio 
Inait ;  nam  ntrique  Angli,  aliquamdia  digladiati  inter  se,  palmam  otioaam 
Regi  refndere;  adTenie  Hibemiam  fiigati ;  regii,  maximA  rai  dade,  nomen 
inane  Tictorin,  amiBso  duce,  mercati.  Vocabatur  is  Ednodns/*  &c. 
It  18  now  that  William  goea  on  to  apeak  of  Harding.  See  above,  p.  45, 
Aid  Appendix  & 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  **  And  jMoion  aweig  Ibron  ])e  )«r  to  lafe  wwron." 
Compare  the  uae  of  the  aame  fbnnnla  with  regard  to  William'a  anny  after 
Sanlac,  voL  iii.  p.  535. 

*  Here  may  come  in  the  onriona  oommanta  of  the  Vf  incheater  AnnaUal 
(Ann.  Hon.  ii  a8) ;  **  Oodwinna,  Haroldi  Begia  filiua,  patrem  vindicare 
enpien%  oun  UL  navibna  Angliam  venit,  et  muita  mala  Begi  et  regno 
intnlit;  de  regno  tamen  poatremo  expnlaua  eat  In  hoc  antem  madme  ibi 
profiMst,  qnod  interemptia  aodalibna  de  eomm  victu  et  pollicito  pnamio 
ninna  reddebator  lollicitaa."  Compare  tbe  atovy  of  Antigonoa  and  Dteod* 
trioa  in  Plutarch,  Dem.  40. 
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GHAP.xym.  likely  the  youngest  of  all  his  children.     Bom  on  English 
^^^^  f     ground,  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  dueen,  the  babe 
William's    was  a  bom  JStheling,  and  was  marked  out  from  his  birth 
EngiiBh      as  a  ftiture  King  of  the  English.^     There  can  be  little 
-^theling.  ^j^uIj^  ^\^^^  ^8  the  chances  of  deliverance  from  the  foreign 
yoke  grew  weaker  and  weaker^  English  feeling  began  to 
attach  itself  to  that  one  among  the  Conqueror's  children 
who  alone  could  be  looked  on  as  in  any  sense  an  English- 
man.     William  no  doubt  designed  from  the  beginning 
Analogy     that    it    should     so    attach    itself.      His     policy    with 
ward  the     i^^gard  to  his  Enghsh-bom  son  was  probably  much  the 
S«»adi»i    same  as  that  of  Edward  the  First  with  regard  to  his 
British-bom  son,*    The  very  name  of  the  young  ^theling 
The  name  is  worth  notice.     He  was  called  Henry,  a  name  strange  to 
^'^'       England,  ahnost  equally  strange  to  Normandy,  but  a  name 
of  genuine  Teutonic  ring.^     If  to  Norman  ears  it  might 
suggest  the  French  King  who  had  been  William's  ally  at 
Yal-^-dunes  and  his  enemy  at  Yaraville,  to  English  ears  it 
might  rather  suggest  the  reigning  German  Eling  and  his 
&ther  the  renowned  Emperor,  close  alliance  with  whom 
had  ever  been  the  policy  of  England.     The  choice  of  such 
a  name,  a  name  hitherto  unknown  in  the  ducal  house,  but 
which  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  among  the 
royal  names  of  England,  may  well  have  been  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  purely  Norman  and  the  purely  English 

>  See  Appendix  E£. 

*  Whatever  we  make  of  the  fiimiliar  legend,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Edward  the  Second  was  bom  at  Caernarvon  (though  not  in  the  tower  of 
hiB  own  building),  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  bom  there  without  a 
reason.  Bee  N.  Trivet,  309 ;  lingard,  ii.  $21;  Greatest  of  Plantageneta, 
138;  WiUiams'  Hist,  of  Wales,  421. 

'  There  are  very  few  Henries  in  Domesday,  besides  the  weU-known 
Henry  of  Ferrers.  In  English  the  name  oocurs  as  Heinric,  Henrio, 
Heanrig,  Henrig,  later  as  Henri  and  Heanri.  In  the  first  two  IbimB 
it  is  looked  on  as  a  real  Teutonic  name ;  the  last  two  are  attempts  to 
represent  the  French  sound;  the  middle  two  may  perhi^M  throw  some 
light  on  the  process  of  softening  the  final  g. 
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nomenclature.     Heniy  then,  the  one  royal-bom  son  of  his  oHAP.xTm. 
parents,  the  one  who,  by  English  Law,  would  have  a  claim  Careful 
to  a  distinct  preference  at  the  next  vacancy  of  the  throne,  of  Heniy. 
was  bronght  np  with  special  care.     He  was  taught  all  the 
learning  of  the  age;    his  proficiency  became  wonderful 
among  contemporary  princes,  and  Henry  the   Clerk,  as  His  love  of 
men  called  him,  retained  his  taste  for  letters  through  the 
whole  course  of  a  long  life  and  an  eventful  reign.^     And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  one  among  the  branches  of  learning 
which  were  instilled    into    the   young  ^theling  was  a 
knowledge  of  the  speech  and  the   literature  of  the  land 
in  which  he  was  bom.    The  youogest  son  of  the  Conqueror  His  know- 
showed  a  knowledge  of  two  tongues,  one  of  which  must  or^^and 
have  been  as  unusual  as  the  other,  when,  most  probably  as  ^^S^^- 
a  youthful  exercise,  he  translated  the  fables  which  bore  the 
name  of  jSsop  from  the  Greek  tongue  into  the  English. 
That  such  was  the  case  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  well- 
known  poetess,  Mary  of  France,  who  used  the  English 
tnmslation  of  King  Henry  as  the  groundwork  of  her  own 
version  in  her  own  tongue.^    And,  in  his  later  life,  though  Hepxy'v 
at  some  periods  of  his  reign  his  policy  became  mainly  £^^y 
foreign,  yet  he  never  wholly  threw  aside  the  character  of  ^8^**"'' 
an  Englishman.     In  his  first  marriage  with  Eadgyth  of 
Scotland  the  green  tree  first  began  to  return  to  its  place.^ 
The  son  of  that  marriage  was  freely  spoken   of   as  an 
English  ^theling,^  and  the  first  marriage  of  his  sister 
Matilda  with  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  which  had  given  the  daughter  of 
Eadward  the  Elder  to  Otto  the  Great  and  the  daughter  of 
Cnut  to  the  Emperor  Conrad.^    And  the  King  who,  with 
his  English  Queen,  had  been  mocked  by  Norman  courtiers 
as  Godric  and  Godgifn,  filled  her  place  with  a  second  bride, 
in  the  person  of  Adeliza  of  Lowen,  sprung  from  those  lands 

>  See  Appendix  EE.  'lb.  *  See  vol.  iii  pp.  la.  59. 

*  See  Appendix  EE.  '  See  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  351,  479,  505. 
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OHAP.XVUI.  kindred  in  blood  and  q)eech  with  England,  a  close  oon- 
nexion  with  which,  if  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  William, 
had  been  equally  part  of  the  policy  of  Godwine. 

Legend  of     The  place  of  birUi  of  a  prince  who  was  to  be  so  renowned 

Henry  8  .  '^      . 

birth  at      cannot  be   fixed  with    certainty.     A  local  tradition^  for 
^'        which  I  can  find  no  confirmation  among  contemporary 
writers,  places  it  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire.*     No  place  would 
at  first  sight  seem  more  unlikely;  it  is  the  very  unlike- 
liness of  the  tale  which  suggests  that  it  must  have  some 
Foundft-     groundwork  of  truth.      The  tradition   at  once  connects 
Selby         itself  with  the  fact  that  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the 
c^^^ooo.      firrcat  Abbey  to  which  Selby  owes  its  fame  made  its  first 
feeble  beginnings.^     The   most  perfect  of  l^e  monastic 
churches  of  Yorkshire,  still,  with  some  mutilations,  retained 
in  use  as  a  parish  church,  is  older  than  the  more  fiimous 
Cistercian  minsters  which  it  has  survived,  and  which  now 
remain  only  in  ruins.     The  foundation   legend  is  full  of 
marvels  and  miracles,  but  we  may  trust  it  so  fiur  as  to 
believe  that  the  house  of  Saint  Grerman  at  Selby  was  a 
Legend  of  oolony  from  his  more  famous  house  at  Auxerre.^    According 
^^  '   to  the  legend,   the    monastery  began    in    a  way   more 
characteristic  of  earlier  times,  in  the  settlement  of  a  angle 
hermit  in  the  wilderness.     This  was  Benedict,  a  monk  of 
Auxerre^  who  planted  himself  in  solitude  among  the  wild 
forests  by  the  Ouse.     He  won  the  notice  and  fieivour  of 
several  powerful  men^  and  at  last  of  King  William  himself; 
his  hermitage  grew*  into  a  monastery ;  he  himself  grew 
into  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  house^  and,  as  usual,  a  town 
grew  up  around  the  Abbey.    The  presence  of  Matilda  in 


^  See  Monafitioon,  iii.  485.  As  usual,  a  building  of  much  later  date  than 
Henry's  time  was  shown  as  bis  birth-place. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  1069  (83  Hinde).  "  Coenobium  Sancti  Germani  de  Selebi 
sumpsit  exordium.*' 

*  The  legend,  on  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  Appendix  FF., 
will  be  found  at  length  in  Labbe's  Bibliotheca,  i.  594. 
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NcMrtiiiiittberlaiid  at  such  a  time  is  in  itself  unlikely ;  her  0HAP.zTin. 
pvesence  at  such  a  spot  as  Selbj  then  was  is  unlikelier  stilL  Po^^^^i^f 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  William  may  have  brought  his  birth  in 
wife  into  Northumberland,  as  Edward  brought  his  wife  humber- 
into  WaleSj  in  order  that  the  expected  iBtheling  might  be  ^^^* 
not  only  an  Ikiglishman^  but  a  native  of  that  part  of 
England  which  had  cost  his  father  most  pains  to  win. 
But  in  that  case  we  should  have  looked  for  his  birth^  not 
in  some  hut  or  cell  in  the  wildemesB^  but  in  the  renowned 
capital  of  the  province.     If  Henry  really  was  bom  at 
Selby,  his  birth  there  could  only  have  been  the  accidental 
result  of  some  visit  of  curiosity  or  devotion  to  the  spot 
where  the  newly  founded  monastery  was  just  beginning 
to  rise. 

William   was  thus  comforted  amidst  his  toils  by  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  whose  almsdeeds^  we  are  told^  ever 
wroaght  mightily  for  him  in  the  day  of  battle.^     Many  of  Hie 
his    comrades  however    had    not    the    same    advantage,  womea 
While  they  were  fighting  and  receiving  the  reward  of  their  ^^'*^ 
fightings^  their  wives  still  tarried  in  Normandy.    Fearful^  abmoe  of 
80  we  are  told,  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  fearftil  of  the  hnabaads; 
dangers  of  a  land  which  seemed  to  be  wholly  given  up  to 
war  and  tomulte^  the  Norman  ladies  feared  to  trust  them- 
selves in  England.    But  the  long  absence  of  their  husbands 
soon  became  more  than  they  could  bear ;  they  sent,  so  the  their 
stoiy  runs,  messengers  saying  that,  if  their  lords  did  not  mJSffes 
speedily  come  back,  they  would  be  driven  to  seek  out  other  ^^^ 
consorts  for  themselves.^    The  Norman  warriors  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  force  of  two  contending  ties.     Could  they 

*  OnL  Vit.  513  A.  *'  EleemoByna,  cui  quotidie  hiec  hera  insistebat, 
marito  agonizanti  in  prodnctu  bellico  plus  quam  fari  n6rim  suocurrebat/' 

'  lb.  51a  A.  ''  His  tempoTibufl  qtuedam  Normannisp  muUeres  sayft 
libidinis  face  urebantar,  crebrisque  nantiis  a  titis  suis  flagitabant  ut  dto 
reverterentar,  addentes  quod,  nisi  reditum  matararont,  ipssB  sibi  alios  oon- 
juges  procurarent/'  Orderio  tells  the  tale  at  lengrth,  not  without  some 
touches  of  humour. 
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oHAP.xvni.  forsake  their  King  in  his  hour  of  need  ?    But  could  they 
tamely  abide  in  a  strange  land  while  their  wives  were 
Some  of      throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  other  men  ?    The 
^f„.  ^'*     domestic  duty  or  interest  prevailed ;  the  offers  made  by  the 
return        King  of  laiids  and  honours,  of  greater  lands  and  honours 
still  when  the  whole  Elingdom  should  be  subdued,  had  no 
effect  on  men  whose  hearths  were  thus  threatened.^     Hugh 
of  Orantmesnil  left  his  command  in  Hampshire ;  ^  Humfrey 
of  Tilleul  left  his  guardianship  of  the  fortress  of  Hastings/ 
to  revisit  the  wives  whose  importunate  clamours  thus  called 
for  them.    They  and  many  others  crossed  over  into  Nor- 
mandy, leaving  their  King  and  their  comrades  to  their 
£a>te,  and  leaving  their  English  lands  and  honours  to  the 
King's  mercy. 
ElementB        That  this  story  is  not  true  in  all  its  details  is  shown  by 
^d"fi^  the  fact  that  our  informant,  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul, 
hood  in  the  goes  On  to  say  that  those  who  now  returned  to  Normandy 
forfeited  for  ever  the  lands  and  honours  which  they  left 
Hugh  of     behind  in  England.^    Now  in  the  case  of  Hugh  of  Orant- 
mi  retains  luesnil  this  is  notoriously  false.     He  appears,  not  only  in 
l^nOTiii"*^  Domesday,  but  in  the  historian's  own  pages,  as  retaining 
his  English  possessions,  including  his  Sheriffdom  of  Lei- 
cestershire, and  as  dying  in  England  long  after  the  death 
of  the  Conqueror.^     And  it  is  specially  strange  that  the 
historian  of  Saint  Evroul  should,  even  by  a  momentary 
slip  or  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  go  so  far  wrong 

1  Ord.  Vit.  513  A.  **  Rex  inter  tot  bellomm  motionee  secum  milites 
suofl  retinere  cupiebat,  et  terras  cum  reditibus  et  magnis  potestatibus  ds 
amicabiliter  offerebat,  et  majora  dum  totum  regnnm  ab  advenariis 
undique  liberatnm  esset  promittebat." 

*  See  above,  p.  74.  •  See  above,  p.  73. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  51a  B.  '*Deinde  famulari  lascivis  dominabns  sols  in  Neu- 
striam  reversi  sant ;  sed  honores  quos  jam  naotos  h&c  de  caussflk  reliquerunt, 
ipsi  vel  hsredes  eoram  numquam  postea  recuperare  potuerunt." 

'  He  appears  as  Sheriff  of  Leicester  in  p.  600  B  (of.  521  G,  602  B) ;  be 
dies  in  £^bind  in  1098  in  716  D.  The  beauty  of  his  wife  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Ito  of  Beaumont,  is  witnessed  in  691  D. 
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in  the  case  of  one  of  the  founders  of  his  own  house.^  cfn\p.zvin. 

Hie  story  too  has  in  itself  a  mythical  air ;  it  seems  to  be  ^J^J*^. 

a  modified  form  of  a  tale  which  turns  up  in  various  times  where. 

and  places.'    Yet  legends  of  this  kind  commonly  grow 

round  a  certain  kernel  of  truth.    And  such  a  kernel  there  Probable 

.  origin  of 

most  likely  is  in  this  tale  also.     Some  of  William's  foU  the  ttoiy. 

lowers,  perhaps  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil  himself,  may  have 

forsaken  him  for  a  while  at  this  stage  of  his  enterprise. 

That  their  return  to  Normandy  was  owing  to  the  impor* 

tunities  of  their  wives  would  be  an  obvious  jest  at  the 

time,  and  would  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  true 

history. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  desertions  of  this  kind  were  William 

in  some  way  connected  with  the  fact  which  the  historian  his  mero!^ 

goes  on  to  record,  that  William  at  this  time  dismissed  ^^' 

the  mercenary  part  of  his  army,  loading  them  with  re* 

wards  and  allowing  them  to  go  where  they  would.^    Such 

an  act,  at  such  a  time,  when  William's  power  was  still  so 

insecure,  seems  to  point  to  mutinies  and  discontents  of 

some  kind  or  other.     And  nothing  would  be  more  Ukely 

to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  tixe  mercenaries  than  if  the 

native  Normans  either  received  or  took  to  themselves  the 

privilege  of  returning  to  their  own  land. 


'  See  YoL  ii.  p.  33a. 

*  The  Normao  women  here  simply  threaten  what  the  women  in  some 
other  stories  do.  The  Scythian  women  in  Herodotns  (Iv.  i)  consort  with 
their  slaTes  during  the  twenty-eight  years*  absence  of  their  husbands.  The 
Polish  women  do  the  same  during  the  absence  of  Boleslaus  the  Second  and 
Ids  army  at  Kief  in  1076.  See  Dlugoss,  i.  aSo  (ed.  Leipzig,  1 71 1)  ;  Chron. 
Polono-SOesiacum,  Pertz,  xyiii.  559.  In  these  oases  the  husbands  return  and 
take  yengeanoe.  But  the  sUny  of  the  origin  of  the  Partheneiai,  the  founders 
of  Tarentum,  in  Strabo,  tL  3  (vol.  ii.  p.  45),  and  Justin,  iii.  4,  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  a  tale  of  the  Uke  sort  seems  implied  in  the  legend  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Italian  Lokroi.    See  Polybios,  xii.  5  et  seqq. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  51a  C.  "BeZy  perspectis  importunitatibus  terrs,  solidarios 
milltes  oonTooavit,  omnesque  regali  munifioentiA  pro  militari  serrituta 
muneratos  domum  abire  benigne  permislt." 
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OHAPJCVni. 

§  4.  Tie  Revolt  and  Final  Conquest  <ff  the  North, 
1069-1070. 

impori-         We  have  now  reached  one  of  the  most  eventfal  years 
yetf  1069.^  ^^  William's  reign,  the  year  which  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  made  him  master  of  all  England.     His  power  was 
William's    already  spread  oyot  the  greater  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
6Di^y  e^°  '^^  extreme  north  of  Northnmberland  and  some  districts 
tablished.    i,^  j^q  north-west  of  Mercia  alone  remained  imsubdued. 
But  William^s  hold  was  as  yet  &r  from  firm  over  a  large 
part  even  of  those  shires  where  he  had  personally  appeared 
to  receive  submission  and  where  he  had  planted  castles  to 
Wretclied   secure  his  conquests.    And  the  state  of  the  country  every- 
^^^^^®  where  was  wretched.    The  old  powers  had  been  broken 
down  by  William's  conquest,  and  William's  own  power 
was  not  yet  so  firmly  established  as  to  give  his  subjects 
of  either  race  that  protection  which  it  certainly  was  his 
wish  to  give  to  both  alike.    Englishmen  and  Normans 
were   prejring   on   one   another,   and,   as    so   constantly 
happens,  natural  powers  of  destruction  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  havoc  which  was  wrought  by  man.     What- 
ever escaped  the  sword  fell  into  the  jaws  of  hunger  and 
pestilence.^    Such  is  the  picture  given  us  in  our  most 
detailed  narrative  of  these  times.    The  prophecy  of  the 
dying    Eadward  had  been    fulfilled;    fiends  had  indeed 
stalked  through  his  land.* 

Where  William  kept  the  Christmas  Feast  of  this  year  we 
are  not  told ;  according  to  the  practice  of  the  more  settled 

'  Ord.  Tit  51a.  **  Multimodifl  desolationibus  Anglia  nimis  attrita  est, 
et  tarn  ab  indigenis  quam  ab  alienigexuB  yalde  aggravata  est.  Inccndia^ 
rapins,  et  quotidiame  cedes  miseram  gentem  invaserunt,  percusserunt, 
dejeoerant,  et  oonquassavemnt.  Adveraa  fortuna  miseros  tarn  victos 
quam  yictores  mascipul&  sulL  irretmt ;  nunc  ense,  nunc  fame,  nunc  peste, 
irreverenter  pnedpitavit,  prout  omnipotens  arbiter  unicuique  dispensavit." 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 . 
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years  of  his  i^ign  it  would  be  at  Glotioester.  Wherever  the  0KAP.xvin. 
place  was,  it  was  no  doabt  the  restdt  of  the  deliberations  of  q  ^*^^^ 
the  Midwinter  G«m6t  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  Gloa- 
the  extreme  North,  or  raliier  to  deal  with  it  as  with  a  land  1068-1069. 
abeady  subdued.    The  Earldom  ci  Northumberland  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  name  was  vacant  by  the  flight  of 
GkMpatric,  and  the  office,  with  the  task  of  subduing  the 
coontiy,  was  entrusted  to  one  of  William's  own  followers, 
seemingly  one  of  die  adventurers  fiom  Flanders.    This  was 
Robert  of  Comines,  on  whom  aU  our  authorities  bestow  the 
title  of  Earl,^  and  who  now,  in  the  course  of  January,  set  The  Earl- 
forth  on  the  perilous  task  of  taking  possession  of  a  dis-  k^q^- 
trict  where  William's  own  presence  and  William's  armies  ^'^'^^♦^j 
had  not  yet  been  seen.     He  commanded  a  body  of  troops  Tyne 
which  is  variously  reckoned    at   five,  seven,  and    nineK^i^of 
hundred.    We  have,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  fturther  ^^'™*"*'- 
difficulty  that  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  the  numbers 
take  in  his  whole  force  or  only  those  among  them  who 
were  of  knightly  rank.^    His  course  lay  through  Durham,  Dttrhnm 
a  city  which  had  not  as  yet  submitted,  and  which  we  ^*^""~*'" 
have  seen  was  a  stronghold  of  the  independent  English.^ 
We  are  told  that  the  general  feeling  in  the  country  was 

^  Oidnk  (513  C)  says,  '*Gni]lelmu8  Rex  Dunehnensem  oomitatum 
Bodberto  de  Cuminis  tndidit ; "  but  Simeon  (1069)  says  diBtinctlj,  **  misit 
Bex  WillielmuB  Northymbris  ad  AquUonalem  plagam  Tina  Comitem  Bod- 
berto oognomento  Cumin."  Tbe  Ghroniclee  (1068)  simply  aay,  '*  Willelm 
cyog  geaf  Rodbeide  Eorle  )>one  eorldom  on  Noifl|ymbraIand/'  On  the  new 
uae  of  **  Northumberland  "  in  the  narrower  sense,  see  voL  i.  p.  585 ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  483,  487.  At  any  rate  the  expreasion  of  Onleric  need  not  imply  that 
Robert  was  inyested  with  a  special  Earldom  of  Durham,  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  Tees  and  the  Tyne. 

**  RodbertoB  de  Cuminis  "  I  take  to  liave  drawn  his  name  from  the  same 
place  as  the  historian  Philip.  It  has  become  Comyn,  Cumin,  Cumming, 
and  is  one  of  the  names  which  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  "  Sootch." 

*  **  MUUea  quingenti/*  says  Orderic  ;  **  septingenti  Aom^n^g/*  according 
to  Simeon;  '*iz.  hund  manna**  in  the  Chronicles.  Are  these  different 
reckonings,  or  the  same  I 

*  See  above,  p.  187. 
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GBAPjLvm.  in  favour  of  flight,  but  that  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
heightened  by  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  made  flight  hope- 
less. The  men  of  the  district  therefore  determined  to 
meet  the  invader,  and  either  to  slay  him  or  to  perish 
Robert  re-  themselves.^  The  new  Earl  drew  near  to  Durham^  where 
^^op  ^  ^^  b<^  0^6  friend  in  the  city,  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop 
^thelwine.  That  prelate,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made 
his  peace  with  William  at  York^^  and  he  now  came, 
with  more  reason,  to  act  towards  Robert  of  Comines 
the  part  which  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  had  acted 
towards  William  himself.^  He  met  the  new  Earl  on 
his  way,  and  warned  him  not  to  think  of  entering  the 
city.^  Robert  made  light  of  the  warning;  he  marched 
on,  dealing  with  the  land  through  which  he  marched 
as  an  enemy's  coimtry,  and  even  slaying  some  of  the 
tenants  or  bondmen  of  the  church  of  Saint  Cuth- 
berht.  He  entered  Durham  with  his  force,  and  we  read 
of  no  opposition  to  his  entrance^  The  Bishop  perhaps 
prevailed  thus  far  with  his  fellow-citizens,  or  perhaps  the 
site  of  his  episcopal  dwelling  made  him  practically  master 
of  the  military  position^  Certain  it  is  that  Robert  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  and  that  he  and  his  immediate 
followers  were  lodged  in  the  Bishop's  own  house,  the 
doubtless  £Eir  lowlier  forerunner  of  the  fortress  which,  side 
by  side  with  the  minster,  looks  down  on  the  encircling 
stream  of  the  Wear.  But  it  was  soon  shown  that,  if  the 
prudence  of  uEthelwine  led  him  to  receive  a  visitor  stained 
with  such   outrages  as  those  of  which  Robert  had  been 


Robert 

enten 

Durham. 


>  Sim.  Dim.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  15.  "Quern  illi  ubi  advenientem  audierant, 
omoes  reiictifl  domibuB  fagere  parabant.  Sed  subito  oiviB  tanta  nimietaa, 
tantaque  hiemis  obvenit  asperitas,  ut  omnem  eia  fugiendi  poaaibilitatem 
adimeret.  Qn^ropter  omnibus  idem  fuit  oooBilium  ut  aut  Ck>mitem  es- 
rtinguerent  aut  simul  ipn  caderent."  Id.  Hist.  Begg.  1069  (84  Hinde). 
**  At  illi  omnes  in  unam  ooacti  8ententiam,n€  aHenigena  domnitubderentur, 
statuerunt  aut  ilium  interficere  aut  ipd  simul  omnes  in  ore  gladii  cadere." 

*  See  above,  p.  206.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 
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guilty,  his  flock,  within  and  without  the  city,  were  not  ohap.ztui. 
like->miaded  with  him.    They  had  no  mind  to  receiye  a 
Norman  Earl,  an  Earl  whose  approach  to  his  intended 
capital  had  been  marked  by  slaughter  and  devastation. 
As  Robert  had  begun,  so  he  went  on ;   reoeived  as  he  Outnget 
was  by  the  Bishop  with  all  honour,  he  allowed  his  menfoUow«n. 
to  deal  with  the  town  as  with  a  place  taken  by  storm.^ 
The  spirit  of  the  people  was  now  aroused.    The  news 
spread  during  the  night,  and  towards  morning  the  gates 
of  Durham  were  burst  open  by  the  assembled  forces  of 
Northumberland,    A  general  massacre  followed.     In  the  MMMore 
houses,  in    the    streets,  the   Normans  were  everywhere  Xormana. 
slaughtered.'    No  serious  resistance  seems  to  have  been 
offered  except  in  defence  of  the  Bishop's  house,  where  the  Retirtaaoe 
Earl  and  his  immediate  companions  withstood  their  as^  Bishop's 
sailants  so  manfully  that  they  were  driven  to  have  recourse  '^^^''®' 
to  fire.    The  palace  was  burned ;  the  Earl  and  his  comrades  The  house 
all  died,  either  by  the  flames  or  by  the  sword.     One  man  «ad  Bobert 
abne    contrived  to    escape  with   his   life,   and  he   was~~j^ 
wounded.^    But,  even  amid  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies, 
the  men  of  Durham  found  time  to  think  of  their  patron 


*  ffim.  Dun.  Hist.  Begg.  84.  '*  Duneknum  cum  multa  militum  manu 
iogressus  pennisit  suos  hostUiter  ubique  agere,  oodsis  etiam  DonnuUis 
eodenn  rasticis,  susoeptus  est  autem  ab  Episoopo  oum  omzii  humanitate  et 
honore.**  So  Hist.  Dun.  ii.  15  ;  "Intravit  Dunehnum  oum  septingentis 
hominibus  ubique  per  domos  hostiliter  agentibus.*' 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist  Begg.  94.  '*  At  Korthymbri  totft  noete  feetinantes 
Dunehnum  Bumm&  vi  diluculo  per  portas  irrumpunt  et  sodos  Comitts 
imparatos  ubique  looorum  interfidunt.  Atrodter  nimis  ree  geritur,  pro- 
stratis  per  domos  et  plateas  militibus."  So  in  the  Durham  History ; 
•*  Tanta  denique  fuit  interfectorum  multiitudo  ut  omnes  plateae  oruore  atque 
cadaTeribus  replerentur."  Compare  Orderio,  5x3  0  ;  '*Prim&  vero  noote 
dves  ooUecti  sunt  et  ipsum  cunctosque  milites,  pneter  duos  fugft  illapaos, 
mactaverunt.  Fortissimi  viri  nequiverunt  defendere  se,  oppressi  tempore, 
dole,  multitudine." 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Begg.  1069.  "Domum  Episcopi,  in  qu&  Ck>meB  fiierat 
susceptus,  aggrediuntur  pugnantes,  sed  quum  non  ferrent  jaoula  defenden- 
tium,  domum  oum  inhabitantibus  oonoremaverunt."    The  account  in  the 
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0BAP.xTin.  saint  and  of  his  minster.  The  flames  which  destroyed  the 
Bishop's  palace  all  but  seized  on  the  neighbouring  western 

EBcaoe  of  tower  of  the  church,  the  last  finish  of  the  building,  which 
'^  Eadmund  had  added  to  the  work  of  the  founder  Ealdhun. 
But,  owing,  we  are  told,  to  the  prayers  of  the  people, 
the  wind  changed,  the  flames  turned  away  from  the  tower, 
and  the  church  of  Ealdhun  and  Eadmund  was  spared  to 
giye  way  to  the  grander  conceptions  of  Norman  archi* 
tects.! 

Revolt  ai        The  blow  struck  at  Durham  was  at  once  followed  by 

York  and  '^ 

slaughter    a  blow  struck  at  York.3    As  Durham,  which  had  never 

pj^    ^    submitted,  reftised  to  give  up  its  freedom,  York,  which 

Richard.     \^  submitted,  was  aroused  to  make  an  effort  to  win  its 

freedom  back  again.     The  citizens  rose^  and  slew  one  of 

the  Norman  commanders,  Robert  the  son  of  Richard^ 

with  many  of  his  companions.^     That  this  was  done  with 

the  distinct  intention  of  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to 

the  Norman  King  is  shown  by  their  immediately  wel- 

Eadgarre-  coming,   most  likely  inviting,   his  English   rivaL     The 

Scotland,    descendant  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  had  small  chance 

of  winning  back  the  Kingdom  and  the  royal  city  of  his 

fathers,  but  he  was  to  have  another  momentary  reign  in 

the  Kingdom  and  city  which  had  cost  his  fathers  so  much 

pains  to  win  and  to  keep  in  hand.    The  jEtheling  Eadgar 

ventured  to  leave  his  shelter  in  Scotland,  and  the  whole 

force  of  Northumberland — the  word  being  here  no  doubt 

Durham  History  is  to  the  same  effect,  except  that  it  is  not  said  to  be  the 
Bishop's  house.  One  escaped,  according  to  Simeon;  two,  according  to 
Orderio. 

*  The  escape  of  the  tower,  "  turris  ooddentalis  qusB  jiixt«  stabat,"  i^ 
pears  in  the  Durham  History  only.  It  was  seemingly  a  single  western 
tower.    See  toI.  i.  pp.  496,  565. 

*  On  the  succession  of  events  during  this  campaign,  see  Appendix  T. 

>  Ord.  Yit.  512  0.  **Non  multo  post  Bodbortus  Ricardi  fiHus,  Ebova- 
oensis  prsBsidii  oustos,  cum  multis  peremptus  est."  No  other  writer 
mentions  this  outbreak^  but  it  seems  needed  to  account  for  what  comes 
after. 
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again  used  in  the  wider  semie — ^was  gathered  to   him.  okap.xviii. 
For  with  him  came  the  local  chiefs,  Merleswegen  andEadgar 
the  banished  Earl  Gospatric^^  whose  lead  was  no  doubt byGoe- 
followed  by  the  Northumbrian  people  in  general.     Of^^^j^^ 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  we  hear  nothing ;  they  were  most  awegen. 
likely  still  half  guests,  half  prisoners^  in  the  court  of  policy. 
William.     But  it  is  plain  that  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
the  North  no  longer  trusted  them ;  the  career  of  the  house 
of  Leofric  in  those  regions  was  over.    The  new  scheme 
was  the  restoration  of  the  West-Saxon  iEtheling  by  the 
might  of  Northumberland  and  the  kindred  help  of  Den- 
mark.    The  policy  of  the  scheme  is  obvious.      M»rle« 
swegeuj  Gospatric,  Archill,  and  the  rest  would  never  agree 
to  submit  to  any  one  of  their  own  number ;  they  might 
aU  agree  to  yield  a  nominal  submission  to  a  prince  who 
was  indifferent  to  their  local  feuds,  and  in  whose  name 
each  of  them  might  hope  to  govern.     But  the  choice  of 
Eadgar  as  chief  clearly  points  to  at  least  a  hope    of 
driving  William  wholly  out  of  the  island.    The  heir  of 
Cerdic    could    never  be  satisfied  with  a  Northumbrian 
Kingdom;  he  could  never  sit  down  quietly  to  reign  at 
York  while  Winchester  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman 
Bastard.     If  left  to  themselvesj  Eadgar  and  his  advisers 
would  probably  have  waited  for  the  Danish  succours  which 
did  come  in  the  course  of  the  year.     But  the  present 
moment  could  not  be  lost ;  the  advantage  of  the  move-  General 
ments  at  Durham  and  York  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  ^OTtham-* 
The  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  people  was  high,  and^"*^^ 

*  Orderic  (5 1  a  C)  at  this  point  waxes  claasical,  and  talks  of  **  Marias 
Swe^OB  [Maerleswegen],  Gains  Patrioins  [Gospatric;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  457], 
Edgams  Adelinns,  aliiqne  potentes  et  factiod.*'  The  Chronicles  (1068)  say 
simply,  "  Sona  )>8erjefter  [after  the  movement  at  Durham]  Eadgar  .^jSeling 
odm  mid  eallnm  Nor Shymbrum  to  Eoforwic,  and  )>a  borhmenn  ["  portmen  " 
in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle]  wiO  hine  griSedion/'  But  Eadgar  would 
never  have  got  "  all  the  Northumbrians"  together  without  the  guidance  of 
some  of  the  great  men  of  the  country. 
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cHAP.xvnT.  the  oppressions  which  everywhere  went  on  kindled  the 
national  indignation  more  and  more.  Men  who  had 
sworn  oaths  and  given  hostages  to  the  foreign  Eling 
reeked  little  both  of  their  oaths  and  of  the  safety  of 
their  surviving  friends,  as  they  thought  of  the  lands 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  and  of  the  kinsmen 
and  countrymen  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
strangers.^ 

Eadgar  re-      In  such  a  frame  of  mind  the  assembled  forces  of  North- 

C6iy6d  ftt 

York ;  -    humberland,  with  the  young  Eadgar  at  their  head,  drew 

^®g^  *  ®  near  to  the  walls  of  York.  The  citizens  at  once  welcomed 
the  English  King^  joined  his  forces,  and  began  a  general 
attack  on  the  newly-built  castle.^    The  command  was  now 

Menage  of  held  by  William  Malet.  who  at  once  sent  to  King  William, 

William  ^  ^  -©  j 

Malet  to     saying  that,  unless  help  came  with  all  speed,  he  should 

jl3^f  "  be  driven  to  surrender.*  William  was  not  likely  to  risk 
the  loss  of  his  northern  capital;  the  need  called  for 
his  full  force  and  his  own  presence.     He  came  with  all 

March  of    speed  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  power  \  ^  his  march 

York.  must,  as  a  military  exploit,  have  been  the  fellow  of 
the  great  march  which  carried  Harold  from  London  to 
Stamfordbridge.     He  came,  and  his  vengeance  was  fearfrd. 

He  defeats  He  burst  upon  the  besiegers  of  the  castle,  slew,  captured, 

the  iDsur- 

genta.        or  put  to  flight  the  whole  party,  harried  the  town,  and 

in  some  way  or  other  did  dishonour  to  the  metropolitan 


'  Ord.  Vit.  51a  C.  "Fiduda  deinceps  Anglis  orevit  contra  Konnannoii, 
a  qaibnB  videbant  nimium  vexari  suob  coUegas  et  amiooB.  Fidea,  aacra- 
mentuxn,  et  salua  obsidum  vilia  fuenmt  iratis  pro  amiasis  patnim  luorum 
pmdiiB  et  oodsifl  parentibus  et  compatriotia." 

'  lb.  "  Conaociatft  manu  dvium  ac  finitimonim,  munitionem  Begis  in 
Eboraco  impugnare  auai  aunt." 

*  lb.  "  Willelmua  cognomento  Maletus,  prsBeea  caatrenaia,  Regi  denun- 
davit  ae  defeoturum  niai  maturum  feasia  conferat  auxiliam.'* 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1068.  "  Wyllelm  kyng  06m  auCan  on  unwer  on  heom 
mid  geotendan  here/'  or,  aa  Peterborough  haa  it,  "  mid  eallan  hia  fyide." 
Ord.  Vit.  51a.  '*  Rex  odua  advenit." 
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church  of  Saint  Peter,  most  likely  by  showing  small  heed  oHAP.xvm. 
to  its  rights  of  sanctuary.^     York   was  a   second  time 
subdued,  and  this  time  a  second  yoke  was  added.     One  and  builds 
castle  had  not  proved  check  enough  for  the  turbulent  city ;  castle  at 
William  therefore  took  the  same  steps  to  curb  York  which  ^^'^• 
Eadward  the  Elder  had  taken  either  to  curb  or  to  defend 
Nottingham.      One    castle  already  commanded  the   left 
bank  of  the  Ouse ;  another  now  arose  on  its  right  bank, 
on  the  mound  which  still  bears  the  name   of  the  Bail 
Tower,    just  within  the   later   walls  of  the   city.     The 
navigation  of  the  river  and,  with  it,  the  direct  communi- 
cation  between  the  Danes  of  York  and   the  Danes   of 
Denmark,  was  thus   brought   altogether  under  Norman 
control.     The  new  fortress  however,  one  which  has  always 
remained  quite  subordinate  to  the  elder,  must  have  been 
a  hasty  structure  of  wood   or   of  the   roughest  kind  of 
masoniy.      For  we   read  that  it  was  built  during  the 
King's  sojourn  of  eight  days.      It  was  however  thought 
needful  to  entrust  it,   for  a  time  at  least,  to   a   leader 
of  the  highest   rank.      No  less  a  person   than  the  Earl 
of  Hereford,  the  famous   William  Fitz-Osbern^  was  left 
in  command  of  the  new  tower.^     York   was   thus  se- 
cured for  a  while ;    but  the  power  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  Legend  of 
so  local  legends  told,  rescued  the  more  guilty  city  of  loua  de- 
Durham  from  William's  wrath.      The  King  sent  troops,  ^^^ 
under  a  commander  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  to 


>  Chron.  Wig.  1068.  **  Hi  aflymde,  and  >a  o&loh  )»  \>e  setfleon  ne 
mlhton,  ^et  wsron  fela  hund  mannay  and  >a  borh  forhergode,  and  See 
Petres  mjnster  to  bjemere  maoede,  and  eaUe  )>a  ot^re  eac  forhergode  and 
foriiynde."  So  the  Peterbotongh  Chronicle  more  briefly,  and  without 
anj  mention  of  the  minster.  Ord.  Vit.  513  C.  "Rex  •  .  in  obsidenteB 
roit^  nee  nlli  pepercit.  Multi  capti,  pleriqne  interfeoti,  cnteri  sunt 
fagfAL" 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.  "  Rex  aatem  dies  octo  in  nrbe  morans  alterum  pre- 
sidiam  oondidit,  et  Quillelmum  Comitem  Osbemi  fiHum  ad  custodiendum 
reliquit.- 

VOL.  IV.  B. 
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oHAF^zvin.  avenge  the  death  of  Earl  Robert.^    They  went  as  &r  as 

Alvertonj  and^  in   the  common   course  of  things,  they 

would  have  reached  Durham  the  next  morning.     But  a 

great  darkness  came  upon  them,  so  that  they  could  not 

see  the  way  before  them.*     Presently  one  came  among 

them  who  told  them  that  the  city  against  which  they 

were  marching  had  a  saint  who  dwelled  in  it^  who  was 

ever  its  defender,  and  who  suffered  no  man  to  harm  it.' 

When  the  invaders  heard  this^  they  turned  back  again, 

and  the  men  of  Durham^  who  had  been  marked  out  for 

the   slaughter^  heard  at  the  same  time  that  a  host  had 

been  sent  against  them,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  Saint 

Cuthberht,  the  host  had  been  turned  away.^ 

The  truth  probably  is  that  William  was  satisfied  for 

the  present  with  the  recovery  of  York,  and  thought  it 

wiser  to  leave  Durham  for  a  while  untouched.     He  went 

away  in  triumph  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Easter^  according 

Benewed    to  custom,   at   Winchester.^      His  back  was   no   sooner 

ToriLand   turned  than  the  English  again  rose,  and  attacked  both 

defeat  of    ^^  j^^^  fortress  and  the  old.     Something:  followed  which 
the  iDBur-  ^ 

gentB.        seems  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  or  at  least 
of  a  skirmish.     Earl  William,  we  are  told,  fought  against 

^  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Eccl.  Don.  iii.  15.  "  Bex  WiHielmizs  graviter  offennis, 
ducem  qnemdam  cam  exercitns  ut  ejuB  mortem  ulcisceretur,  direzit." 

'  lb.  **  Quam  antem  ad  Alvertoniam  veniBsent,  et  jam  mane  fiicto 
Dunelmum  profecturi  essent,  tanta  nebulanxm  densitas  orta  est  at  vix 
adstanteB  seae  alterutrum  yidere,  viam  vero  nollo  modo  valeient  mvenire.* 
A  story  of  the  same  kind  is  told  of  certain  Northmen  who  soogfat  to 
plunder  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Remigiua  at  Rheims.  The  origin  of  all 
tales  of  the  kind  is  doubtless  to  be  foand  in  the  blindness  of  the  Syrians  in 
2  Kings  vi.  18. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Eod.  Dun.  iii.  15.  *' Homines  lUos  quemdam  in  suA 
nrbe  sanctum  habere  qui  eis  semper  in  adversis  protector  adesset,  quos 
nemo  impune,  illo  vindicante,  kedere  umquam  yaleret." 

*  lb.  <'  Hi  yero  ad  quos  interficiendos  nussi  fuerant  nihil  ex  hostibus, 
antequam  reversi  fuissent^  agnoverunt.** 

^  Ord.  Vit.  51a  D.  '*  Ipse  vero  Isetus  Guentam  rediit  et  Paschale  festom 
ibi  celebravit." 
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the  insurgents  in  a  certain  dale^  of  the  position  of  which  oRAPjLvni. 
we  should  like  to  know  more.    The  English  were  again 
defeated;  some  were  killed^  others  taken,  and  the  rest  put 
to  flight.^ 

Thus  it  was  that  the  strength  of  England  was  frittered 

away  in  petty  local  struggles  and  enterprises.    Never  once, 

after  the  day  of  Saint   Calixtus^  did  the   whole  nation 

show  an  united  front  to  the  invader.    After  the  defeat 

at  York,  while  King  William  was  on  his  way  back  to 

Winchester,  his  rival  Eadgar  again  went  back  to  his 

shelter  in  Scotland.^     He  could  not  have  been  there  long  Second  en- 

before  another  enterprise  was  risked  in  the  West.     TwoJ^^JJ^®^ 

of  the  sons  of  Harold,  which  of  the  three  we  are  not  told,  Hwold. 

o.  Jane  34, 
appeared  again  at  midsummer  off  the  north  coast  of  the  1069. 

Western  peninsula,  at  the  head  of  sixty-four  or  sixty-six 
ships.^    They  sailed  up  the  mouth  of  the  Taw,  and  their  They  sail 
followers  seem,  in  the  true  Wiking  spirit,  but  with  lessxawimd 
than  the  old  Wiking  caution,  to  have  spread  themselves  S^^ 
over  well  nigh  the  whole  of  Devonshire,  plundering  asofDevon- 
they  went.      According  to   one  account,  they  attacked 
Exeter  itself;  but,  if  so^  the  defences  of  Bougemont  were 
too  strong  for  them,  or  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  in  their  cause 
was  quenched.    They  might  not  unnaturally  be  less  ardent 
on  the  behalf  of  the  exiles,  now  that  they  appeared  at  the 
head  of  foreign  pirates,  than  they  had  been  when  Harold's 
sons  were  defending  the  last  stronghold  of  English  free- 
dom in  the  West.     The  extent  of  their  harryings  may  be 
partly  traced  by  an  entry  in  the  local  Domesday,  which 

'  Old.  Vit.  513  D.  **  BuTSUB  Aogli  post  Regis  dificeesum  oontara 
utmmque  pnesidinm  congregati  sunt;  sed,  Guillelmo  Comite  cum  sais 
Tujliter  in  quftdam  valle  dimicante,  non  prseviUuerunt,  aed,  pluribus  eorum 
captis  sen  trucidatis,  alii  fug&  mortem  distnlerunt/' 
'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  "  And  se  .^lOeling  ^r  eft  ongean  to  Sootlande." 
'  Sixty-four  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Florence ;  sizty-aix  in 
Orderic  (513  A)  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  41). 
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Britanny. 


PHAP.xTin.  shows  that  they  reached  points  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  shire,  &r  away  from  their  first  landing-place.* 
They  are  They  were  met  in  arms,  most  likely  on  their  return 
featedby  towards  their  ships,  hy  Brian,  son  of  Count  Odo  of 
Britanny,  who  bears  the  title  of  Earl,  and  by  another 
leader  described  as  William  Waldi,  whom  I  cannot  further 
identify .2  The  force  under  these  captains  was  not  small ;  ^ 
they  came  on  the  plunderers  unawares,  and  fought  with 
them  two  battles  in  one  day.^  This  is  a  comment  on  the 
disorderly  way  in  which  the  irregular  force  which  fol- 
lowed the  sons  of  Harold  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  country.  The  Breton  Earl  probably  fell  in  with 
two  detachments  at  different  points,  each  of  which  sepa- 
rately he  found  it  easy  to  overcome.  The  slaughter  was 
terrible ;  seventeen  hundred  men  are  said  to  have  been 
killed,  and,  as  usual,  the  loss  fell  heaviest  on  the  "  best 
men,"  whether  by  that  name  we  are  to  imderstand 
English  exiles  of  rank  or  chief  men  among  the  Danes 
of  Ireland.^  Nightfall  alone,  we  are  told,  hindered  the 
plunderers  from  being  utterly  cut  off.     As  it  was,  the 


'  On  the  geography  of  this  expedition,  see  Appendix  Y. 

'  Ord.  Vit  513  A.  '*  Protinus  ilUs  Briennus,  Eadonis  ComitiB  Britanniaa 
Minoria  filius,  et  Gnillelmns  Gualdi  cum  armis  obyii  fuenint."  *'  Breon 
eorl,"  as  the  Worcester  Chronicle  calls  him,  was  the  son  of  Odo  the 
brother  of  Howel  and  of  the  Alan  who  fonght  at  Senlac,  and  cousin  of  the 
late  Count  Conan.  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  231,  313.  He  appears  in  the 
Suffolk  Domesday  (ii.  291)  as  '*  Comes  Brienus/'  but  he  must  have  been 
dead  before  the  Surrey,  as  his  lands  are  held  by  Earl  Robert  of  Mortain. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  xo68.  "Breon  eorl  common  iinwier  heom  togeines  mid 
unlytlan  weorode  and  wit$  gefeaht." 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  41.  *'  Briennus  . . .  cmn  eis  sub  die  unA  duobus 
prceliis  manum  conseruit"    So  Orderic,  *'  duobus  uno  die  oonflictibus." 

'  lb.  **  Ccesis  vero  mille  et  septingentis  bellatorum  cum  nonnuUis  r^gni 
proceribus  reliqui  e  cer^amine  fiigientes  navium  prnsidio  necis  exddium, 
utcumque  evaserunt."  Are  these  "  regni  prooeres  "  English  exiles  or 
men  serving  under  Brian  ?  The  expression  certainly  fiJls  in  singulariy 
with  that  of  the  Chronicler,  *'  and  ofsloh  haer  ealle  )>a  betstan  menu  \>e  on 
|>am  lySe  wseron." 
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two  sons  of  Harold,  with  a  small  remnant  of  their  fol-  ohapjltiii. 
lowers,  escaped  in   two   ships   to   the   friendly   court  of 
King  Diarmid.^ 

This  crashing  overthrow  quenched  for  ever  the  hopes  No  farther 
of  the  House  of  Godwine.     Of  the  sons  of  Harold  we  hear  Harold's 
no  more.    The  fiunily  which  in  two  generations  had  risen  ^^^ 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness  was  in 
the  third  generationj  so  far  as  history  is  concerned,  utterly 
wiped  out.     Of  the  band  of  sons  who  had  gathered  round 
Godwine  in  the  march  from  Beverstone  '  and  in  the  Gemot 
of  London,^  the  captive  Wulfnoth  alone  remained.     All 
the  rest  had  been  cut  off.     But  of  that  generation  we  at 
least  know  the  end.     Of  the  next  we  know  only  that  male 
descendants  of  ToBtig,^  that  female  descendants  of  Harold,^ 
lived  on  in  Northern  Europe.   But  in  English  history  they  No  further 
have  no  longer  a  place.     The  Earl  who  delivered  England  ^^^  houm 
firom  the  stranger^  the  Kmg  who  died  as  her  champion  ?'^^!|J?* 
against  the  stranger,  have  left  behind  them  a  name  better  history. 
than  that  of  sons  and  daughters,  but  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  themselves  no  trace  abides  in  the  land  which 
they  loved  and  guarded*  Godwine,  Eadmund^  and  Magnus 
now  vanish  from  our  story.     A  time  of  confusion  fol- 
lowed in  Ireland^  and  their  protector  King  Diarmid  lost  Death  of 
his  life  in  the  very  year   of   their    second  enterprise.*  jo^^. 
Possibly    they    were    cut    off    in    these    foreign    broils 

'  Ord.  Vii.  513  A.  **  Horrendam  multitudinem  in  earn  paucitatem  redege- 
mnt  nt  residiii  duabos  soaphis  sabtracti  aufugereDt  et  Hibemlam  lactu 
replerent.  At,  nisi  nox  praelinm  diremisset,  ne  nuntins  qaidem  cladis  re- 
patriaTisBet.*'  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  41.  "  Qui  profecto,  nisi  nox  proelitim  dire- 
miaBet,  omnes  mortis  noyaciil&  abrasi  fnissent."  The  Chronicler  is  much 
to  the  same  effect ;  *'  )>a  oOre  lytlan  werode  to  scypum  stflugon,  and 
Haroldes  snnas  foron  eft  to  Yrlande  ongean." 

*  VoL  ii.  p.  141.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

*  See  voL  iiL  p.  374.  •  See  above,  p.  160. 

'  See  Chronioon  Sootorom,  1069 ;  Ann.  Oamb.  1070 ;  Bruty  lytvysog^on, 
1070^  where  he  is  described  as  **  terrible  to  his  foes,  friendly  to  his  oonntry- 
men,  and  gentle  towards  pilgrims  [pererinyan]  and  strangers.** 
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oHAPjLYm.  while    men   were   still   fighting    for   England   at    York 
and  Ely.    At  all  events  their  career  on  English  soil  was 
over. 
Gytha  It  was  probably  after  this  final  overthrow  of  her  grand- 

Flat  sons  that  Gytha  at  last  left  the  shelter  of  her  rock  in  the 

^^^    Bristol  Channel,  and  betook  herself  to  a  surer  refuge  beyond 
sea.^     Of  those  many  wives  of  good   men'   who  shared 
her  banishment  we  seem  to  get  a  glimpse  in  a  story  pre- 
Oneofher  served  by  a  German  historian.^     An  English  matron  and 
Snfl^pro^     her  three  daughters^  sailing  away  from  what  was  now  the 
^^^  ked  •   ^^^^  ^^  bondage,  had  the  ill  luck  to  suflFer  shipwreck  in 
North        the  County  of  Stade  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.     That 
™**"^*   county  was  then  held  by  the   Margrave  Udo  as  a  fief 
of  the  church  of  Bremen.^    The  laws  of  his   coast  were 
at  least  as  inhuman  towards  shipwrecked  persons  as  the 
laws  of  the  coast  of  Fonthieu.'^    The  helpless  beings  who 
escaped  the  waves  were  doomed  to  become  the  bondmen 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil.^    This  custom  was  enforced  against 
the  English  lady^  and  her  daughters  became  the  bonds- 
women of  the  Margrave's  wife.     The  harshness  of  their 
lot  was  however  greatly  lessened  in  practice.     The  daugh- 
ters found  husbands^  and  their  sons  were  carefully  brought 
Frederick  up  and  promoted  to  oflSces  of  trust  J     One  ^of  the  grand- 
Stade.        ^^^  o^  ^^^  banished   Englishwoman,  Frederick  the  son 
1133-1135.  q{   B^inhold,  after  a  strange  and  discreditable    career, 

*  See  above,  p.  158.  »  See  above,  p.  157. 

'  The  story  is  found  in  the  Annales  Stadensea,  Pertz,  xvi.  330 ;  wliich 
I  should  not  have  been  likely  to  explore  save  for  the  reference  in  Lappen- 
berg,  Noiman  Kings,  114. 

*  Pertz,  u.  B.  **  Prgediotus  Udo  tenuit  Stadensem  Comitatum  ab  ecdesii 
Bremensi  in  beneficio." 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

*  Pertz,  u.  8.  '*  Friderici  avia  et  mater  de  AngliA  navigantes  in  oami- 
tata  Stadensi  naufiragium  passsB  sunt,  et,  secundum  piisci  juris  rigorem, 
tarn  homines  quam  res  regis  ditioni  sunt  mandpati." 

^  lb.  '*  Filii  favorabiliter  a  Dominis  educati  sunt^  et  adultis  oollata 
administratio  et  dispensatio  quarumdam  villanun." 
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died  as  the  reigning  Coont  of  the  land  into  which  his  <'HAP.xyiii. 
ancestress  had  found  her  way  in  so  strange  a  sort.^ 

We  again  flit  firom  the  West  to  the  North.     Ever  since 
the  accession  of  William,  England,  Northern  England  at 
least,  had  been  looking  for  help  from  the  once  hostile  land 
of  Denmark.  All  this  while  King  Swend  had  been  coming, 
perhaps  to  assert  his  own  rights^  at  all  events  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  his  kinsfolk  who  had  died  at  Senlac.     At  once 
the  nephew  of  Cnut  and  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  he  might, 
for    lack   of   more   distinct  representatives,    pass   as  the 
champion  of  the  house  of  the  West-Saxon  Earls  no  less 
than  of  the  house  of  the  Danish  Eings.^     And  now  at  Swend  at 
last,  in  the  autumn  of  this  present  year,  three  years  after  help. 
England  had  been  for  the  last  time  invaded  by  a  Scandi-  f^^^ 
navian  enemy,  her  shores  were  approached  by  a  Scandina- 
vian fleet  bearing  men  who  at  least  gave  themselves  out  as 
her  friends.     In  August,  less  than  two  months  after  the 
final  discomfiture  of  the  sons  of  Harold  in  the  West,  two 
hundred  and  forty  ships,  commanded  by  men  of  their  own 
blood,  nephews  and  grand-nephews  of  Gytha,  drew  near  to 
the  eastern  havens  of  England.    The  numbers  in  all  these  Deiorm-^ 
statements  are  utterly  uncertain ;  we  therefore  have  no  foroe. 
trustworthy  means  of  judging  whether  the  efibrts  of  Swend 

^  Frederick  and  his  brother  Ulrio  are  said  to  have  got  rich  by  robbing 
and  drowning  in  the  Elbe  three  Danish  Bishops  who  were  passing  through 
the  country.  When  the  County  passed  to  a  minor  heir,  Henry,  Frederick 
acted  as  regent  in  his  name,  and  afterwards  bought  his  freedom  and  the 
poMession  of  his  County  firom  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth.  After  many 
successes  and  reverses  he  was  finally,  on  the  death  of  Henry — ^by  poison 
aa  was  alleged — in  1123,  fbzmally  invested  with  the  fief  by  Adalbert  the 
Second,  Archbishop  firom  1133  to  114S. 

*  Qrd.  Yit.  513  B.  "Multotiens  enim  pecuniis  Anglorum  et  obnixis 
predbus  fuerat  sollicitatus,  et  ruin&  suomm  qui  nuper  in  Heraldi  confliotu 
oociri  fderant  motus:  quinetiam  proximA  cognominatione  [cognatione  t] 
ad  regni  oupiditatem  iucitatos,  utpote  nepos  Eduardi  Begis,  Hardecunuti 
filius."  A  pedigree  was  seldom  more  utterly  mistaken ;  Swend,  son  of  Ulf 
the  son  of  Thoigils  and  of  Estrith  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Swend,  was  sister's 
son  to  Cnut,  brother's  son  to  Gytha,  cousin  alike  to  Harthaonut  and  to  the 
scms  of  God  wine,  but  he  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  common  with  Eadward. 
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GHAP.XVIII. 


His  alleged 

foreign 

allies. 


Com- 
manders of 
the  fleet, 
Osbeom, 
Harold, 
Cnat^  and 
ThurkiU. 


to  deliver  England  were  or  were  not  greater  than  the  efforts 
of  Harold  Hardrada  to  subdue  her.  Writers  on  the 
Norman  side  strain  all  their  powers  of  language  to  set 
forth  how  Swend  drained  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm 
and  of  many  surrounding  realms.  The  whole  might  of 
Denmark  was  gathered  together;  auxiliaries  in  the  cause 
of  England  came  from  the  kindred  lands  of  Friesland 
and  Saxony.  All  this  may  be  believed ;  but  we  begin  to 
have  our  doubts  when  we  hear  of  warriors  coming  from 
Slavonic  Poland,  and  from  the  still  heathen  land  of 
Lithuania.^  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Osbeom,  the 
son  of  Ulf  and  Estrith,  the  brother  of  King  Swend  and  of 
the  murdered  Beom,  who  had  himself  once  been  an  Earl 
in  England,  but  who  had  been  banished  six  and  twenty 
years  before  at  the  election  of  Eadward.^  With  him  came 
his  nephews,  Harold  and  Cnut,  the  sons  of  King  Swend^ 

^  Ord.  Vit.  513  B,  C.  "Hie  [Suenus]  ingenti  potenti&  poUebat,  univenas 
regni  sui  virea  contrabebat,  quibus  a  vicinis  regionibus  et  amicis  auzilia 
magna  ooaoervabat.  Adjuvabant  eum  Polenia,  Frisia,  necne  Sazonia. 
Leutecia  quoque  pro  Anglicis  opibus  auziliares  tormas  mittebat.  In  e& 
popnlosiflsima  natio  oonsistebat  que,  gentilitatis  adhuc  errore  detenta,  yemm 
Deum  nesciebat,  sed  ignorantise  muscipulis  illaqueata,  Guodeyen  et  Thurum, 
Freamque,  aliosque  falsoa  Deos,  immo  dsmones,  colebat.  Hec  gens  terri 
manque  prceliari  perita  erat,  quam  Suenus  cum  Bege  suo  Sfepe  vicerat 
suseque  ditioni  subegerat." 

My  small  stock  of  Nortbem  history  and  geography  here  quite  breaks  down. 
As  Orderio's  Leutecia  cannot  well  be  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  nor  yet  Leodium 
or  Liittich,  nor  yet  Lausitz,  I  can  find  no  name  the  least  like  it  nearer  than 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians  undoubtedly  remained  heathens  long  after 
this  time,  and  we  must  remember  that  Sembia  or  Sambia,  seemingly  in 
Eastern  Prussia,  was  (see  vol.  i.  p.  504)  reckoned  among  the  Kingdoms  of 
Cnut.  But  I  know  of  no  conquests  of  Swend  in  those  parts,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  Lithuanians  worshipped  our  Teutonic  Gods.  Still  it  is 
hardly  £Eur  to  expect  Orderic  to  be  a  comparative  mythologist,  and  one 
would  be  well  pleased  to  number  the  last  speakers  of  verbs  in  /u  (see  Lord 
Strangford's  Remains,  i.  6)  among  our  helpers. 

It  must  have  been  from  the  Polish  contingent  that  some  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  characters  learned  to  call  on  Czemi  Bog,  the  Black  God  of  the 
Slaves.     Godescalc  was  too  good  a  Christian  for  the  purpose. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  He  appears  as  *'  Beomus  comes  "  in  the  Winchester 
Annals,  1069,  where  he  is  further  inaccurately  made  the  son  of  Swend. 
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both  of  whom  in  tarn  came  to  wear  the  Danish  Crown,  oHAP.xvm. 
while  Cnat  won  also  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  those  P?««>W 

■^  King  1074 

easy  terms  on  which  it  was  often  adjadged  to  royal  candi-  -1081. 
dates.^    We  hear  also  of  an  Earl  Thurkill  and  of  two  -1096.] 
Danish  Bishops  as  having  a  share,  therefore  doubtless  a 
command,  in  the  expedition.'    One  would  be  well  pleased 
to  know  what  instructions  the  leaders  of  the  fleet  received 
from  the  wary  prince  who  sent  them.      They  undoubt- 
edly came  to  deliver  England,  to  help   those  who  were 
striving  to  free  her  from  the  yoke  of  her  foreign  King. 
But  what  form  was  the  deliverance  to  take?   Was  thePoisible 
attempt  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  Eadgar,  once  the  King-  s^^t  ^ 
elect,  on  behalf  of  Swend's  kinsmen  the  sons  of  Harold^  or 
on  behalf  of  Swend  himself?    In  Eadgar  Swend   could 
take  no  interest;   in  his  eyes  he  would  be  simply  the 
representative  of  a  &mily  which  had  displaced  his  own. 
In  young  Grodwine,  or  in  any  other  of  Harold's  sons,  he 
might  well  take  a  kinsman's  interest,  and  it  is  quite  possible  Probable 
that  the  two  expeditionsj  from  Ireland  and  from  Denmark^  ^^ 
were  planned  in  concert.     But,  if  so,  they  had  failed  to  act  H*"'^^'" 
in  concert,  and  the  last  hopes  of  the  House  of  Oodwine 
had   been  smitten   to  the  ground   in  Western  England 
before  the   Danish   deliverer  had  appeared  in  the  East. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  sons  of  Harold  may  well  have 
been  felt  as  a  serious  check  to  Swend's  plan  of  operations ; 
it  may  even  have  brought  about  a  change  in  his  main 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  and  Florence,  1087. 

*  The  Worcester  Gbronide  (1069)  gives  the  list  m  "  >reo  Swegenes  suna 
kyninges  .  .  and  Esbeom  Eorl  and  parkyl  Eorl."  Peterborough  leaves  out 
"^reo"  and  does  not  mention  ThorkiU.  Florence  has  "Suani  Regis 
Banonim  filii  Haroldus  et  Canntos,  et  patruus  eorum  Esbemus  Comes,  et 
Comes  Turkillns."  Orderic  (5 1 3  B)  gives  the  list  thus ;  "  In  ill&  tempestata 
Snenns  Bex  Danorum  magnam  dassem  Danis  et  Anglis  acooratissime 
instmzit,  dnosqae  filios  suos  et  Osbemum  fratrem  sumn,  Pontificesque 
duos,  Comitesqae  tres  dilectissimos  praefeoit,  et  in  Angliam  misit."  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1070  gives  us  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bishops ; 
"Christien  >a  Densce  biscop.*'  The  later  characteristio  royal  name  of 
Denmark  is  already  coming  in. 
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cHAP.xvin.  objects.     All  hopes  of  joint  action  were  at  an  end;  Swend 

could  no   longer  be  looked  on  a«  bound  to  support  men 

who  had  so  utterly  £a.iled  to  support  themselves.     His 

Sweod*B      object,  now  at  least,  cannot  £ftil  to  have  been  to  restore  the 

perronal     monarchy  of  Cnut  in  one  form  or  another.     As  far  as  we 

objects.      can  dive  into  Swend's  mind,  one  may  be  inclined  to  think 

that  his  caution  and  experience  must  have  taught  him 

that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  place  the  two  crowns  of 

England  and  Denmark  upon  the  same  brow.     But  one  of 

Swend's  many  sons  might  well  become  the  stock  of  a  new 

dynasty^  a  dynasty  which  to  Northern  England  would  be 

in  every  way  welcome,  while  in  Southern  England  it  would 

be  at  least  preferred  to  the  rule  of  the  Norman.     We  can 

however  well  believe  that  the  schemes  of  Swend,  whatever 

they  were^  were  not  so  distinctly  chalked  out,  but  that 

they  were  liable  to  change  according  to  the  chances  of  war^ 

and  according  to  the  reception  which  they  might  meet  with 

in  England.     We  may  perhaps  also  infer  that,  whatever 

Swend's  objects  were,  they  were  not  very  clearly  made  known, 

and  that,  at  any  rate,  no  purposes  irreconcileably  hostile 

Adhesion    to  the  claims  of  Eadgar  were  publicly  annoimced.     For  we 

j!<a4igar.  ^^^^  presently  find  the  ^theling  acting  in  concert  with 

the  Danish  invaders.     And  Eadgar  at  least  must  have 

hoped  for  the  Crown  for  himself.     If  he  had  only  to  choose 

between  two  masters,  he  could  have  no  motive  for  pre* 

ferring  Swend  to  William. 

Swend's  But  in  any  case  it  is  plain  that  Swend's  objects,  what- 

embraced    ^^^^  ^^^7  Were,  took  in  the  whole  of  England,  and  were  not 

^  Eng-     merely  confined  to  its  northern  portion.     And  we  may  feel 

sure  that  it  was  generally  known  throughout  England  that 

Connexion  a  Danish  invasion  was  preparing.     The  movements  which 

lielfW  een 

the  inva-    took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country  before  the  year 
Bion  and     ^^^g  ^^^^  j£  ^^^  actually  planned  in  concert  with  the  Danish 


movements 

being  supported  by  Danish  help.    William  had  to  struggle 


in  the         King,  were  doubtless  at  least  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
West.  ^  ^ 
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■gainst  enemies  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  North,  and  ohapjcviil 
this  danger  from  various  points  maj  account  for  the  place 
where  we  next  hear  of  him,  one  which  otherwise  seems 
somewhat  strangely  chosen.  When  the  Danes  actually  drew  WiUiam  in 
near,  William  was  engaged  in  hunting  in  the  forest  of  of  d^ 
Dean,  in  the  part  of  Gloucestershire  west  of  Severn.^    Fond 
as  William  was  of  the  craft  of  the  woods^  he  was  the  least 
likely  of  all  men  to  let  his  sport  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
interest.     Strangely  chosen  as  the  place  seems  for  a  prince  Probable 
who  had  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  on  his  ^  p]^    ' 
eastern  coast,  it  was  a  good  central  point  for  watching  the  "w^®®  *>»««• 
movements  which  soon  broke  forth  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  which  had  most  likely  already  given  signs  of  their 
coming. 

The  Danish  fleet  did  not  at  once  make  for  that  part  of  Conne  of 
England  where  it  was  most  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.     It  \^^  *^ 
might  have  seemed  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  direct 
course  if  the  deliverers  had  steered  straight  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber.     Instead  of  so  doing,  whether  by  the 
orders  of  ELing  Swend  or  by  the  discretion  of  their  imme- 
diate  commanders,  they  began  their  work  by  a  series  of 
attacks  on  various  points  in  the  south-east  of  England. 
In  these,  as  it  turned  out,  they  simply  lost  time,  strength, 
and  credit.^     Their  first    attack  was  on  Dover,  where  UiiBuocefli- 
Harold's  castle  on  the  rock  had  been  so  vainly  assaulted  by  ^^^  Dover. 
Count  Eustace.3    We  have  not  the  same  detailed  account 
of  this  enterprise  as  we  have  of  the  former  one,  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  feelings  either  of  the  men  of  Dover  or 
of  the  men  of  Kent  in  general.     But  it  seems  that  Odo, 

^  OitL  Vit.  513  C.  **  Bex  autem  GuillelmtiB  tunc  in  Dana  siIyA  erat, 
ibiqne  pro  more  venatui  vacabai." 

*  From  the  Chroniolee  and  Florence  we  learn  nothing  of  the  course  of 
the  Danish  fleet  till  its  appearance  in  the  Humber;  the  accounts  of  these 
nnsnccessfol  attempts  in  other  parts  of  England  come  from  Orderic»  who  is 
probably  following  William  of  Poitiers. 

'  See  above,  p.  114. 
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0HAP.xvin.  or  Hugh  of  Montfort,  or  whoever  was  in  immediate  com- 
mand^ was  able  to  drive  back  the  invaders  with  the  troops 

and  on       which  he  found  at  his  disposal.^    A  like  repulse  followed 
Sandwich.  ^ 

on  an  attempt  which  was  next  made  on  Sandwich.^    The 
Danes  now  sailed  northward  for  the  once  Danish  land  of 
East-Anglia.    As  the  fleet  of  the  earlier  Thurkill  had  done 
fifty-nine  years  before,  they  entered  the  estuary  of  the 
Stour  and  Gippen^  and  landed  near  Ipswich,  not  far  from 
A  plunder-  the  scene  of  Ulfcyters  battle  of  Ringmere.^     This  time 
defeated^    WO  <U'e  distinctly  told  that   they  betook   themselves  to 
Ipewich      pJ^i^der,  and   that  they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss 
of  thirty  men,  not  by  a  Norman  garrison,  but  by  the 
people  of  the   country.*      It  is  plain  that  we  are  here 
reading,  not  of  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  fleet,  but  of  an  isolated  repulse  which  fell  on  some 
Attack  on  isolated,  perhaps  unauthorized,  band  of  plunderers.    An 
repulsed     attempt  ou  Norwich  which  followed  was  a  much  more 
of  Wa^r,   ™portant  enterprise,  and  one  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  deliberately  planned.     One  of  the  reasons  which  led 
William  to  place  that  great   city  for  a  time  under  the 
command  of  his  trustiest  friend  was  the  ease  with  which 
succours  from  Denmark  might  be  received  there.^     But 
William  Fitz-Osbem  was  no  longer  in  command  in  the 
East ;  his  services  had  been  called  for  in  the  West  and  in 
the  North,  wherever  in  short  the  power  of  his  friend  was 
most  in  danger.     The  man  who  now  commanded  at  Nor- 
wich, and  who  was  already  or  soon  afterwards  invested 

^  Ord.  Vit.  513  G.  **  AppulsoB  Doveram  regiornm  militnm  oocuraua 
reppulit." 

'  lb.  **  Itidem  apud  Sandguioum  abacti  sunt,  sed  a  Nonuannb  lepuln 
sunt." 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  378. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.  "  Nacti  opportunitatem  egrediendi  apud  Gepesuicam 
in  pnedam  diffusi  sunt,  sed  provineiaUs  oongregati  triginta  necaverunt  et 
reliquofl  in  efiugiam  coegerunt."  The  *'  provinciales  **  seems  here  to 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  '*  Normanni "  and  "  regii  milites  **  of  the  other 
entries.  »  See  above,  p.  67. 
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with  the  East-Anglian  Earldom,  was  the  renegade  native  0HAP.xyni. 
of  the  shire,  Balph  of  Wader.^  We  do  not  read  that 
matters  came  so  &r  as  to  an  actual  assault  on  the  city ;  it 
would  rather  seem  that  Ralph  attacked  the  Danes  while 
they  were  still  in  disorder,  perhaps  while  they  were  scat- 
tered in  search  of  plunder.  Some  were  slain  by  the  sword ; 
others  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  of  the  Yare  or 
the  Wensum ;  the  remnant  were  driven  in  shameful  flight 
to  their  ships.^ 

The  beginnings  of  the  expedition  were  thus  very  far 
from  auspicious.     But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  of 
all  these  Kentish  and  East-Anglian  skirmishes,  we  have 
only  Norman  accounts.     As  the  fleet  drew  near  to  what 
must  have  been  all  along  the  main  object  of  the  enterprise, 
we  again  get  the  help  of  our  own  writers.^     Early  in  Sep-  The  fleet 
tember  the  fleet  entered  the  Humber.*    The  day  of  its  HumLp.* 
appearance  was  exactly  the  third  anniversary  of  the  day  f*^^^®*" 
when  King  Harold  of  England  had  been  driven  to  disband 
the  troops  with  which    he  was  guarding  the   southern 
coast;  ^  it  must  have  been  very  near  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  the  Landwaster  of  Harold  of  Norway  was 
first  seen  in  the  same  waters.^     But  now  the  Baven  of 
Denmark  came  on  an  errand  of  deliverance,  and  men  flocked 
from  every  side  to  welcome  English  exiles  and  Danish 


"  See  ToL  iii  pp.  459,  751. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  C.  "  "EgremoB  Northguioi  ad  similem  diBounionem 
JUdolfuB  de  Guader  Invaait,  et  maltii  ferro,  multis  aquA,  vitnm  ademit ;  et 
reUqcoe  tiirpiter  navigium  arripientes  in  pelagus  abire  compulit." 

'  The  acooimta  in  the  ChxonioleB  and  in  Florence  give  the  aame  general 
fftctB,  bat  Florenoo  attends  much  more  strictly  to  chronological  order. 
That  hie  account  is  copied  by  Simeon  with  only  a  few  additiona  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  trustworthiness. 

*  "  Betwyx  Jnun  twam  Sea  Marian  messan,*'  says  the  Peterboioagh 
Chronide  (1069).     **  Ante  Natintatem  S.  Maris  "  in  Florence. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  358. 

'  The  battle  of  Fairord  was  fought  on  September  ao.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  350. 
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0HAP.xinn.  allies.     All  Northumberland  rose  to  meet  them,  and  men 

Mflh  ^^    ^°^®  ^^^^  ^^  distant  shires  to  join  the  muster.     As  in 

the  Danes.  SO  many  other  cases,  the  Norman  Survey  preserves  to  us 

the  name  of  a  single  man,  who  was  doubtless  only  one  man 

Scalpinof  among   many.      A   former   Housecarl  of   King  Harold, 

attached  to  him  doubtless  in  the  early  days  of  his  Easi>- 

Anglian  government,  whose  name  in  French  ears  sounded 

as  Scalpin,  left  the  lands   in    Essex  which  William  had 

allowed  him  to  keep  and  died  at  York  as  an  outlaw.^ 

Men  too  of  higher  rank  and  fame  pressed  to  join  the  host 

The  fleet    of  the  deliverers.     While  the  Danish  fleet  was  still  in  the 

joined  by  .  .  ,  .  , 

Eadgar      estuary,  it  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  ships,  sailing 
English      ^^  doubt  mainly  from  the   havens    of  Scotland,  which 
carried  the  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Malcolm.^     They  had   been  already  joined  by  many  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  land,  who  eagerly  threw  off  their 


^  In  Domesday,  ii.  59,  among  the  lands  of  Geoflrey  of  Mandeville  in 
Essex,  we  find  the  following  entry ;  *'  Istud  quoqne  manerium  T.  R.  £.  dedit 
Esgarus  Haroldo,  et  Heroldus  itemm  dedit  cuidam  suo  huscarlo  nomine 
Scalpino,  et  iste  Scalpinus  dedit  uxori  subb  in  dote,  videntibus  iibus  homi- 
nibuB,  scilicet  Eogero  Marescalco  et  qnodam  Anglico.  Et  hoc  testatur  hon- 
dreda,  quod  andierunt  recognoscere  Scalpino,  et  poetqnam  Rex  venit  in  banc 
terram  tenuit  ipse,  donee  ivit  nbi  mortuns  fait  in  £broic&  in  utlagarift/* 

"  Ebroica "  ought  to  mean  Evreux,  but  the  name  is  often  confounded 
with  "  Eboracum,"  and  Evreux  would  be  a  strange  place  of  shelter  for  an 
English  exile.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Scalpin,  or  whatever  his  real 
name  was,  fought  and  died  in  this  Yorkshire  campaign.  But  the  entry 
has  an  interest  of  another  kind ;  the  grant  of  lands  by  Esegar  to  Harold 
would  seem  to  connect  itself  with  the  transfer  of  Tofig's  Waltham  estate 
to  Harold.    See  yoL  ii.  p.  441. 

*  That  the  English  leaders  came  by  sea  is  distinctly  implied  by  Florence, 
1069 ;  "  Suani  .  .  .  filii  ...  in  ostio  Humbrse  fluminis  applicuerunt,  ubi 
eis  dito  Eadgarus,  comes  Waltheofus  et  Marleswein,  multique  alii,  cum 
classe  quam  congregaverant,  occurremnt."  The  chronology  of  Orderie 
(513  D)  is  less  clear,  though  he  well  describes  the  nature  of  the  great 
estuary ;  **  Jam  Adelinus,  Guallevus,  Siguardus,  alifque  praepotentos 
Angli  ad  Danes  contulerant  se.  Perventum  est  ad  Humbrse  lati 
flmninis  ostium."  Wherever  Waltheof  and  some  of  the  others  got  their 
ships,  those  which  brought  Eadgar  and  his  companions  must  have  come 
from  Scotland. 
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allegianoe  to  William.     A  band  of  men  of  the  noblest  0HAP.rvra. 
blood  of  England^  the  descendants  of  ancient  Kings  and 
ancient  Earls,  were  gathered  together  on  board  the  fleet 
of  confederated  Denmark  and  Northumberland.    Thither 
came  the  ^theling  Eadgar^  once  more  to  try  the  chances 
of  the  last  representative  of  the  House  of  Cerdic.    Thither  Goq«tric. 
came  Gospatric  with  the  forces  of  his  Northern  Earldom, 
the  men  of  the  still  independent  England  beyond  the  Tees^ 
proud  no  doubt  of  the  slaughter  of  their  would  be  Norman 
Earl,  prouder  probably  that  the  arm  of  Saint  Cuthberht 
had  been  stretched  forth  to  save  them  from  the  wrath  of 
William  himself.^    Thither  came  the  exiled  Maerleswegen  MsBrle- 
to  win  back  his  own,  and  Archill,  who  thus  jeoparded  all  AichiU. 
that  he  had    gained   by  his  former  submission  to  the 
stranger.^     Thither  came  Siward  the  son  of  ^thelgar^  Siward  the 
repenting  of  the  homage  which  he  had  done  to  the  newly  jEthelgar. 
crowned  Conqueror  in  his  court  at  Barking.^      Thither  The  four 
came  the  four  sons  of  Carl^  the  treacherous  slayer  of  Earl  q^i 
Ealdred  in  the  lawless  days  of  the  sons  of  Cnut.^    And  Earl  Wal- 
thither  came  the  representative  of  the  house  most  hostile 
to  theirs,  the  grandson  of  the  murdered  Earl^  cloaking 
his   deadly  feud   while  they  marched  together  on  their 
common  enterprise.     Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon^  came  now  to  join  the 


^  Ghron.  Wig.  1069.  **  And  heom  00m  fwer  togenes  Eadgar  did  and 
Wald)>eof  eorl  and  Maerleswegen  and  Ooepatrio  eorl  mid  Nof^ymbrum 
and  ealle  ^  landleoden.**    On  Gospatric,  eee  above,  pp.  134,  195. 

I  oonoeiye  that  **  Koi^ymhrum"  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  narrower 
■ense,  aa  it  seema  to  be  opposed  to  the  '*  landleoden,"  that  is  doubtless  the 
men  of  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  those  of  Lindesej.  To  the  list  already 
given  by  Orderic  (note  a  on  the  last  page)  he  afterwards  adds,  *'  Gains 
Patritius  [Gospatrio^  Marias  Suevus  [Masrleswegen],  Elnooinas  [whom  I 
cannot  identify],  ArohiUus,  et  qnatnor  filii  Eaioli." 

*  See  above,  p.  905. 

*  See  above,  p.  ai.  I  suppose  he  is  the  same  as  the  Siward  Beam  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  presently. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  586. 
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cHAP.xvin.  forces  which   were   leagued  to  deliver  the    land  of  his 

fathers.^ 
Previous         I  have  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed  that  a  certain 
character    obscurity  hangs  Over  the  actions  of  Waltheof  up  to  this 
th^"^       moment.    An  obscurity  of  the  like  kind  hangs  over  his 
Difficulties  whole  character.    As  the  victim  of    the  Norman  King^ 
dictions*^*®  the  last  Englishman  who  held  a  high  secular  oflSce 
inhkcha-  under  his  government,  as   the   one  man  whom,   in   the 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  William  sent  to  the  scaffold 
on  a  political  charge,^  he  won  the  abiding  love  of  Eng- 
lishmen.    And  that  love  took  the  usual  form ;  in  accord- 
ance with  the  invariable  feeling  of  the  age,  the  patriot 
was  enrolled^  by  the  popular  voice  at  least,  in  the  list  of 
saints  and  martyrs.    Yet^  when  we  look  at  the  recorded 
acts  of  Waltheof,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  he  should 
have  drawn  to  himself  in  so  high  a  degree  either  the  love 
of  his  own  people  or  the  fear  or  hatred  of  the  Norman. 
His  political  conduct  was  lacking  in  steadfastness ;   his 
reputation  as  a  soldier  rests  wholly  on  a  single  display 
of  personal  strength   and  personal  daring;  his  govern- 
ment of  his  Earldom  was  stained  by  at  least  one  frightful 
crime,  and  the  two  or  three  acts  of  his  private  life  which 
ooze   out  from   incidental   sources  are^   if  not    specially 
criminal,   at   least  not   specially  honourable.      His  libe* 
rality  to  the   Church   is  undoubted,^  and  the  accounts 

^  It  is  worth  notioe  that  the  words  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  '<  ^ 
ferde  se  eorl  Wal)>eaf  ut/'  are  the  same  as  those  that  are  applied  in  1067 
to  the  going  out  of  Eadgar  and  the  others.  Waltheof  '*  went  out ; "  he 
left  William's  court,  allegiance  and  protection,  and  joined  the  outlaws 
and  insurgents.  It  is  essentially  the  same  expression  as  '*  being  out  in 
the  •45." 

•  See  yol.  ii,  p.  266. 

'  Orderic  (536  B)  thus  describes  his  general  character;  "  Erat  idem 
vir  corpore  magnus  et  elegans,  et  largitate,  et  audaciA  multis  miUibus 
pnestans.  Devotus  Dei  cultor  saoerdotum,  et  omnium  religiosorum,  supplex 
auditor,  Ecdesin  pauperumque  benignus  amator,  pro  his  et  multis  aliis  cha- 
rismatibus  quibus  in  ordine  laicali  spedaliter  fruebatur  a  suis  et  ab  ezteris 
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which  we  have  of  his  later  days  seem  to  point  to  a  ten-  0HAr.xTni. 
demess  of  conscience,  to  a  feeling  of  more  than  formal 
relig^on^  which  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  in  a 
man  whose  hands  were  undoubtedly  stained  with  innocent 
blood.     Yet  on  the  other  hand^  even  with  regard  to  eccle-  Hu  dispute 
siastical  property,  we  find  him  engaged  in  one  of  those  ^^iS»^ 
transactions  of  doubtful  honestyj  which  were  of  no  very  Abbey, 
deep  dye  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time^  but  which^ 
like  some  of  the  doings  of  Eadward  himself,^  are  not 
exactly  what  we  should  look  for  in  a  saint  and  martyr. 
The   benefiictor  of   Crowland    stands    charged,   on   what 
seems  to  be  trustworthy  evidence^  of  detaining  lands  to 
which  Saint  Peter  of  the  Oolden  Borough  had  a  lawful 
olaim.^    Altogether  we  hardly  see  why,  apart  from  his 


qui  Deo  pliunta  diligere  ndrunt  multum  diligebatur."  Afberwardst  in 
542  C,  he  tpeakB  of  Waltheof's  gifte  to  the  church  of  Crowland,  and  the 
help  he  gaye  in  rebuilding  the  minster. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  551. 

*  This  is  the  business  referred  to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  The  gifts  of  Godgifu, 
the  step-mother  of  Waltheof  be  it  observed,  not  his  own  mother  ^thelfled, 
to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborongh  were  detained  by  Siward  after  her  death 
for  his  own  life  by  consent  of  the  convent ;  "  Deprecatos  est  SiwarduB  Comes 
Abbatem  Leofricum  et  fratres  nt  quamdiu  viveret  posset  habere  supradictas 
villas,  et  poet  illius  decessum  reverterentur  ad  monasterium."  On  the 
death  of  Siward  however  the  lands  were  still  not  made  over  to  the 
Abbey.  An  agreement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Eadward  ("  facta  est 
conventio  ante  Regem  Eadwardum  inter  Wal9$eof  filium  supradicti  Comitis 
et  Leofiricum  Abbatem"),  by  which  Waltheof  i^eceived  five  marks  of  gold, 
and  was  to  keep  one  of  the  lordships  for  lif«B,  while  the  other  went  at  once 
to  the  Abbey.  After  the  death  of  Eadward — the  usual  Domesday  euphe- 
mism for  '*  during  the  reign  of  Harold" — ^this  agreement  was  broken  by 
Waltheof,  seemingly  by  his  taking  possession  of  both  lordships  ;  **  Hoc 
actum  est  apud  Regem  publico,  sed  post  mortem  Regis  fracta  est  conventio 
ab  ipso  WalOeofo."  Afterwards,  moved  by  penitence,  he  himself  came  to 
the  monastery  and  gave  the  lands  to  Saint  Peter  on  the  condition  that  he 
himself  should  keep  them  for  life.  It  was  especially  provided  that  they 
should  not  be  forfeited  by  any  act  of  their  temporary  owner  ;  '*  neo  terras 
proprio  reata  perdere  potest."  The  story  is  given  in  a  deed  printed  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  265,  which  was  evidently  drawn  up  while  Waltheof  was 
still  in  poasewion,  but  the  lands  spoken  of,  Ryhall  and  Belmesthorp  in 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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0HAF.xvin.  death,  he  should  have  so  specially  commanded  the  love 
of  his  countrymen.  We  hardly  see  why  William  should 
first  have  raised  him  to  a  degree  of  rank  and  personal 
fiftvour  high  ahove  all  other  Englishmen,  and  then  have 
so  heavily  visited  in  him  an  offence  far  lighter  than  many 
offences  which  he  had  forgiven. 

ProUble         But  in  the  men  of  those  days  much  inconsistency  of 

qualities     character  must  be    looked   for,  and    must    be    excused. 

I^ter*^  Waltheof  was  clearly  not  a  deliberate  and  sjrstematic 
traitor,  like  Eadric  or  Eadwine.  Neither  was  he  a  hero 
like  Harold,  whose  very  greatness  leads  us,  whenever  he 
goes  astray,  to  judge  him  by  a  harsher  rule  than  that 
by  which  we  judge  meaner  men.^  We  shall  perhaps  best 
understand  the  contradictions  in  the  character  of  Waltheof, 
if  we  look  on  him  as  a  man  governed  mainly  by  impulse, 
a  man  in  whom  noble  and  generous  elements  were  but 
little  strengthened  by  real  stability  of  purpose.  In  such 
a  man  in  such  an  age  we  need  not  wonder  that  particular 
acts  of  crime  could  go  along  with  early  good  impressions 
which  never  wholly  forsook  him.^  In  such  a  man  we 
do  not  wonder  at  much  political  wavering  and  inconsist- 
ency ;  we  do  not  wonder  at  finding  that  the  daring  of  the 
mere  soldier  did  not  rise  into  the  higher  courage  either 
of  the  general  or  of  the  statesman.  But,  whatever  judge- 
ment we  pass  upon  Waltheof,  it  is  at  this  stage  that  his 
historical  life  begins.  His  presence  or  absence  at  Senlac 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  utterly  doubtful.^  The  only  fiilly 
ascertained  act  of  his  former  life  is  that  he  accompanied 
William  on  his  first  voyage  to  Normandy.*    It  is  plain 

NorUuunptonahire,  appear  in  Domesday  (aiS)  in  poooeoaion  of  Waltheofs 
widow  Judith  without  any  aoooont  of  their  fynaer  history. 
^  See  ToL  ii.  p.  319. 

*  When  in  prison  he  daily  repeated  the  Psalms  of  Da^id,  <*quo8  in 
inianti&  didioerat,"  so  says  Orderic,  536  B. 

'  See  above,  p.  ai,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

*  See  above^  p.  75. 
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that  he  had  retained  his  Earldom,  and  the  silence  of  all  0BAF.xTin. 
our  aathorities  seems  to  show  that  he  had  taken  no  share 
in  any  of  the  earlier  movements  against  William.  But 
now  the  son  of  Siward,  the  heir  of  Ealdred,  brought  the 
strengtii  of  his  great  name  and  the  might  of  his  strong 
arm,  backed  doubtless  by  the  force  of  the  two  shires 
over  which  he  ruled^  to  join  the  men  of  his  native  Earldom 
in  welcoming  the  deliverers  of  England. 

It  is  not  plain  at  what  stage  of  its  voyage  the  tidings  The  newt 
of  the  approach  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  brought  to  King  Hmim' 
William  in  the  forests  of  Gloucestershire.     The  only  his-  «>«i1m: 

J  brought  to 

torian  who  tells  us  anything  in  detail  about  his  movements  William, 
makes  him  hear  the  news  immediately  after  the  unsuc* 
cessful  attack  on  Norwich.     But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
earlier  messengers  must  have  told  him  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Danes  off  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Ipswich.     But 
their  repulse  from  Norwich,  and  no  doubt  other  move- 
ments also>  now  made  William  see  where  the  real  danger 
from  the  invaders  lay.    The  revolt  of  Waltheof^  whether  Import- 
he  set  forth  from  William's  own  presence  or  from  his  revolt  of 
own  home  at  Northampton,  was  of  itself  the  most  marked  ^*l*^^^- 
siirn  of  what  was  cominfir.     It  was  York  and  all  North-  Northum- 

berland  the 

humberland  that  was  threatened.     Still  William  did  not  part  of  the 
leave  his  quarters  in  the  West;  he  was  doubtless  careftdly  ]^u^°"* 
watching  the  movements  which  were  soon  to  break  out  *^»'^*®'*^' 
on  each  side  of  him.     But  he  sent  a  messenger  to  York,  Williun's 
bidding  his  garrisons  there  stand  firmly  on  their  defence,  t^  Yrak. 
and  call  at  once  for  his  own  presence  if  it  should  be  needed. 
As  we  hear   no  more  of  William   Fitz-Osbern,  he  had 
doubtless   left  what  could  have  been  meant  only  as  a 
temporary  command.^    The  Norman  commanders  in  York 
were  William  Malet  the  Sheriff  and  the  Fleming  GUlbert 
of  Ghent.     They  either  overrated  the  strength  of  their 

'  See  above,  p.  ^41, 

S  2 
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oHAP.xvni.  own  walls  and  of  their  own  troops^  or  else  they  greatly 

ConEdenoe  underrated  the  force  which   was  coming:  against  them, 
of  Williiun  ^    ^* 

Malet  and  They  sent  word  to  William  that  they  cotdd  hold  out  for 
Ghent.  ^  *  whole  year  without  calling  on  him  for  fiirther  help.* 
This  message^  it  appears,  was  actually  sent  after  Wal- 
theof,  Eadgar^  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Danish  fleet 
in  the  Humber.^  York  was  seemingly  about  as  well 
guarded  now  by  its  Norman  oppressors  against  Scandi- 
navian deliverers  as  it  had  been  guarded  three  years  before 
by  its  chosen  Earl  against  Scandinavian  invaders. 

But  the  news  which  fell  so  lightly  on  the  ears  of  the 
Norman  commanders  in  York  told  a  very  different  tale  in 
the  ears  of  the  English  Archbishop.  Ealdred,  the  Primate 
who  had  crowned  both  Harold  and  William^  has  appeared 
in  our  history  as  one  who  had  done  his  best  to  keep  his 
Stories  of  province  in  the  obedience  of  the  foreign  King.^  But  his 
Ealdred.^^  later  days  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  stories,  in  some 
at  least  of  which  it  is  hard  not  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  a  legendary  element.  One  tale  has  already  shown  him, 
in  his  character  of  guardian  of  the  church  of  Worcester, 
as  withstanding  the  terrible  Sheriff  of  that  shire,  Urse 
of  Abetot.^  Another  tale  more  directly  concerns  his  later 
diocese,  and,  if  it  ever  happened  at  all^  it  could  not  have 
happened  long  before  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached. 
In  this  story  Ealdred  appears  clothed  with  a  higher  mission, 
as  daring  to  rebuke^  not  a  subordinate  officer,  however  high 
in  rank^  but  the  mighty  Conqueror  himself.  Ealdred,  we 
are  told,  was  present  in  his  metropolitan  city  on  one  of 
the  feasts  of  the  Church,  by  which  must  be  meant  either 

*  Ord.  Vit.  513  C.  "lUic  [in  Dan&  silvft]  Audito  adventu  Dacorum, 
statim  nontimn  direzit  Eboracum ;  monens  eoe  at  sese  cautius  in  eos  pre- 
pararent,  ipsumque,  si  forte  neoeasitas  posoeret,  advocarent.  Bemanda- 
yerunt  oustodes  prsBsidioruin  non  indigeri  subventu  ejus  ad  annum/* 

'  Orderio  adda,  "Jam  Adelinua  &c.  ad  Danos  contuUrant  se." 

*  See  abo7e,  p.  186.  *  See  above,  p.  175. 
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the  Christmas  of  the  last  year,  or  the  Easter  or  Pentecost  chap.xvui. 
of  the  present.^     A  large  stock  of  all  manner  of  good  f^,!^** 
things  was  being  brought  into  the  city  from  the  episcopal 
lands  in  its  neighbourhood.     It  chanced  that  the  Sheriff —  Ealdred 
William  Malet  mnst  be  meant — was  at  that  moment  going  ^y  wuiiam 
out  of  York  with  a  large  company.     At  a  short  distance  Malet. 
from  the  city  he  met  the  Archbishop's  horses  and  waggons 
bringing  in  wheat  and  other  meats  for  the  feast.     The 
Sheriff  asked  the  drivers  who  they  were,  and  for  whom 
they  were  bringing  those  good  things.    They  answered  that 
they  were  the  servants  of  the  Archbishop^  and  were  bring- 
ing in  the  things  which  were  needful  for  his  service.     The 
Sheriff,  caring  little  for  the  Archbishop  or  his  servants^ 
bade  his  own  followers  seize  on  the  whole  of  the  stores 
and  carry  them  to  the  King's  storehouse  in  the  castle. 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  Ealdred^  he  sent  mes- 
sengers, clerks  and  citizens,  to  the  Sheriff,  and  bade  him 
restore  the  stolen  property  and  make  good  the  loss  to 
Saint  Peter  and  to  himself  as  his  Vicar.     Otherwise  he 
would    at  once   go   on  to   wield    his    spiritual  weapons 
against  him.^    As  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  had^  but  as  the  William 
Archbishop's  messengers  were  driven  away  with  threats  refJ^B 
and  insults,  the  high-spirited  Primate  made  up  his  mind  '«»*i*'»*ion. 
to  go  at  once  and  lay  his  complaints  in  person  before  the 
King.     He  went  to   London,  where  William  then  was.  Ealdred 
His  coming  is  said  to  have  caused  some  stir  in  the  city,  i^don. 

*  T.  Stubbs,  Act.  Pont.  Ebor.  X  Soriptt.  1703.  "Morabatur  in  unA 
■oUennitatum  Eboraci."  If  there  be  any  trath  at  all  in  the  story,  the  feast 
mnst  be  one  of  the  three  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  they  are  the  only  three 
of  the  greatest  festivals  of  the  Church  which  oome  between  William's  first 
occupation  of  York  in  1068  and  Ealdred's  death  in  1069. 

*  lb.  "Hie  sine  mor&  legates  cum  dericis  et  civibus  post  vice- 
comitem  dirigens,  mandavit  ei  ut  sua  sibi  redderet  et  Sancto  Petro  sibi- 
qae  ejus  vicario  satisfaoeret,  alioqnin  sciret  ipsum  de  tam  oontumeliosA 
injuri&  deincepe  pontificaliter  acturum.*'  There  is  a  certain  satisfi&ction  to 
English  feeling  in  finding  the  Vicar  of  Saint  Peter  not  at  Eome  but  at 
York. 
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oBAP-xym.  and  the  Norman  Bishop  William^  with  a  crowd  of  clergy 
and  people,  came  to  meet  him  with  all  due  honour.  They 
went  first  to  pray  in  the  episcopal  church  of  Saint  Paul^ 
and  then  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter,  hard  by  which 
William  was  dwelling  in  Eadward's  palace  of  Westminster.* 
Ealdred  entered  the  royal  presence  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  with  his  stafi*  in  his  hand.  William  rose  to  greet  him 
with  the  kiss  of  peace^  but  the  English  Primate  refused 
the  greeting ;  he  stood  still,  and  spoke  to  William  in  words 

He  rebukes  g^ch  as  the  Conqueror  was  not  wont  to  hear.     "  Hear  me, 

and  0"——  * 


King  Wil-  King  William.  When  thou  wast  a  stranger^  and  when  God 
in  his  wrath  against  the  sins  of  our  nation  granted  to  thee 
to  win  with  much  blood  the  Kingdom  of  all  Britain,^ 
I  hallowed  thee  to  King^  I  gave  thee  my  blessings  and  set 
the  crown  upon  thy  head.  Now,  because  thy  deeds  call 
for  it,  I  give  thee  my  curse  instead  of  my  blessing,  as  to 
a  persecutor  of  the  Church  of  God,  an  oppressor  of  her 
ministers,  as  one  who  hast  broken  the  promises  and  oaths 
which  thou  didst  swear  to  me  before  the  altar  of  Saint 

Humilia-    Peter."    William,  we  are  told,  isrembled,  as  he  had  once 

tion  and 

restitution  before  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  now  stood 
before  him.'^  He  fell — can  we  believe  the  tale?— at  the 
feet  of  Ealdred  and  asked  what  he  had  done  that  such 
a  sentence  should  pass  upon  him.     The  great  men  who 

'  T.  Stabbe,  1 703.  "  Moxque  episoopaa  iUius  civitatis  cum  multitudine  dari 
et  populi  ei,  ut  tanto  debeat  pontifid,  obviam  pergens  orationis  gratis,  primo 
ad  eodesiam  Sanoti  Pauli,  deinde  ad  eodemam  Sancti  Petri  Westmonasterii 
ubi  Bex  erat,  eum  honorifioe  comitatus  est."  The  King's  presence  at 
Westminster  seems  to  point  to  Pentecost  as  the  feast  intended.  If  so,  it 
must  be  the  Pentecost  of  1069. 

*  lb.  **Audi,  inquit,  Williehne  Bex,  quum  esses  alienigena,  et  Deo 
permittente  nostneque  gentis  superbiam  pnniente,  regnum  Britannis, 
quamyis  multo  cum  sanguine,  obtinuisses,  ego  te  in  Begem  oonaecravi  et 
ooronam  capiti  tuo  cum  benedictione  imposui." 

*  lb.  1704.  "Ad  base  verba  Bex  tremefSftctus  proddit  ad  pedes  ejus, 
humiliterjefflagitans  ut  in  quo  tarn  gravem  seotentiam  meruisset  tapeitv^V^ 
Cf.  vol  ill.  p.  560. 
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stood  around  began  to  assail  the  Primate  with  threats^  oHAF.xvm. 
and  to  cry  oat  that  the  man  who  offeied  such  an  insult 
to  the  King  shonld  be  at  once  banished  from  the  reahn.^ 
Tbey  bade  him  at  onoe  raise  the  King  firom  the  ground ; 
hot  Ealdred  answered,  ** Good  men,  let  him  lie  there;  he 
lies  not  at  my  feet,  but  at  the  feet  of  Saint  Peter^  who 
has  done  wrong  to  Saint  Peter^s  Vicar."  ^  He  then  raised 
William  firom  the  ground,  he  told  him  his  wrongs,  and 
graciously  accepted  the  royal  prayer  that  his  blessing 
might  not  be  turned  into  a  curse.  Ealdred  went  home 
in  safety  and  honour,  and  one  of  the  highest  nobles  of 
Winiam's  court  was  sent  with  letters  by  yirtue  of  which 
ererjrthing,  eren  to  the  cords  which  tied  the  sacks  of 
com,  was  faithfully  restored  to  the  Archbishop^  and  from 
that  day  no  man  dared  to  wrong  him  any  more.^ 

Such  is  the  tale  of  Ealdred's  daring,  as  it  stands  in  the  Estimate  of 
local  records  of  the  church  of  York.  The  tale  hangs  *^*  **^*" 
lamely  together^  but  the  scene  in  the  King^s  court  is 
boldly  conceived,  and,  though  no  doubt  romantic  in  its 
details^  it  at  least  bears  witness  to  the  abiding  English 
spirit  of  those  who  loved  to  conceive  the  Norman  Con* 
queror  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  a  man  of  English  birth. 
In  what  can  hardly  fail  to  be  another  version  of  the  same 
tale,  the  conduct  of  Ealdred  is  clothed  with  a  higher  moral 


*  T.  Stabbe,  1704.  "Ipsun  merito  de  medio  debere  tolli,  vel  in  exsilium 
extra  regnnm  ezpelli,  qui  tanto  Regi  tantam  injuriam  irrog&saet.'*  **  De 
medio  toUi"  ie  an  idea  fitter  for  the  time  of  Stubbe  than  for  the  time  of 
AOdred.  He  carries  on  his  history  only  to  1373.  Could  he  have  liyed  to 
Bee  the  fate  of  Archbiihop  Scrope  ? 

*  lb.  **  Sinite,  inqnit,  boni  viri,  rinite  ilium  jaoere;  non  enim  jacet  ad 
pedee  Aldredi  Bed  ad  pedes  Petri  apostoli.  Debet  enim  ezperiri  Petri 
potcntism,  qui  non  est  veritns  Petri  ▼icario  irrogare  injnriam."  Is  not 
this  story  fbnned  alter  the  model  of  the  legendary  humiliation  of  Frederick 
Bsrbsrossa  before  Alexander  the  Third  ?    See  Milman»  Latin  ChziBtianity> 

iU.  536. 

'  lb.  "Itsque  ab  illo  die  nullus  potentium  ausus  ftdt  alignam  sibi  vel 
sais  injuriam  infezre  vel  oontumeliam." 
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oHAFjLym.  dignity,  as  he  steps  in  to  avenge  not  a  private  wrong  of  his 
own^  but  the  general  oppression  of  his  people.  It  is  hard 
however  to  fit  in  the  tale  with  the  known  chronology  of 

In  another  WilUam's  reign.    As  lonff,  we  are  told,  as  the  new  King 

▼errion 

Ealdred      ruled  with  any  show  of  moderation,  so  long  Ealdred  showed 

the  impo-    towards  him  the  reverence  due  to  a  King.^    But  when  he 

ntionofa  \^i  ^n  unbearable  tax  on  the  people,  then  Ealdred  sent 

messengers  to  remonstrate.    We  are  not  told  whether  this 

refers  to  any  of  the  general  exactions  of  which  we  have 

already  heard^  but  which  could  hardly  have  touched  Eald* 

red's  diocese,  or  whether  we  are  to  suppose  some  special 

local  burthen  levied  after  the  conquest  of  York.^    In  either 

case  the  messengers  of  the  Archbishop  were  driven  away 

with    scorn.     Ealdred    then   put   forth   a   solemn   curse 

Ealdred      against  the  King  and  all  his  offspring.      He  had  once, 

a  cune  on  ^^   ^'^j  blessed  him  wrongfully  ;   he  would  now  curse 

luttddiee*     ^^™  rightfully.^    The  news  of  the  anathema  was  brought 

before  it  is  to  William  ;  devotiou  or  policy  moved  him ;  he  sent  mes- 
taken  off,  .  . 

sengers  to  Ealdred,  craving  that  the  curse  might  be  taken 
off.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  presence  of  the 
English  Primate,  his  soul  had  passed  away  from  this  world. 
There  was  no  voice  to  speak  the  words  of  absolution,  and 


^  WiU.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  X  25  a.  After  mentioning  the  oath  which 
William  had  sworn  to  Ealdred  at  his  coronation  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  560), 
including  a  promise  "quod  se  modeste  eiga  subjectoe  ageret,  et  aequo 
jure  Anglos  quo  Francos  tractaret/'  he  goes  on,  "itaque  ilium  quamdiu 
erga  sues  temperiem  habuit,  dilexit  ut  prolem,  veneratus  est  ut  Begem.*' 
One  would  like  to  know  the  number  of  months  or  weeks  that  this  feeling 
lasted. 

*  lb.  '*  Sed  quum  importabilis  tributi  pensum  a  provincialibus  exigeret, 
oonvenit  eum  per  legatum  antistes."  On  William's  early  exactions,  see 
above,  pp.  a  a,  59,  ia8.  The  word  **  provinciales  "  looks  as  if  it  referred 
to  Ealdred's  own  part  of  England,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  absolute 
proof. 

'  lb.  "  Non  moratus  ille  maledictionis  telum  in  ilium  in  omnem  ejus 
vibrayit  progenlem,  pnefatus  posse  se  maledictionem  dare  merito  qui  bene- 
dictionem  dedisset  Immerito." 
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we  are  left  to  sappose  that  the  curse  of  Ealdred  took  its  obap.xviii. 
effect  in  the  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  later  days  of 
William,  and  in  the  mysterious  doom  by  which  all  the 
male  descendants  of  his  house  were  swept  from  the  earth 
within  seventy  years  after  Ealdred  had  placed  the  Crown 
of  England  on  his  brow.^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  amount  of  truth  and  fdse-  Value  of 
hood  in  these  tales,  their  real  value  lies  in  their  showing  „  wit- 
the  strength  of  popular  feeling,  and  not  only  the  strength  ^^^^ 
but  the   permanence   of  local   popular  feeling.     All   the  feeling. 
&ults  and  doubtful  actions  of  Ealdred  were  forgiven ;  York 
and  Worcester  alike  were  ready  then^  and  ages  after,  to 
canonize  the  Prelate  who  had  dared  to  defy  the  stranger 
in  the  cause  of  his  Church  and  country.    And  such  tales  Probable 
could  hardly  have  gained  popular  belief,  unless  there  had  work  of 
been   something    in  Ealdred's    real  conduct  to   form  a^^*° 
groundwork  for  the  story.     We  need  not  believe  that 
William  really  crouched  at  the  feet  of  Ealdred;  we  need 
not  even  believe  that  Ealdred  put  forth  a  formal  curse 
against  William.      But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some 
remonstrance  against  wrong,  some  expression  of  sorrow 
for  his  own  hasiy  acknowledgement  of  the  invader,  was 
uttered  by  the  English  Primate  in  his  last  days.     At  all 
events,  we  know  that  his  heart  was  smitten  with   fear 
and    sorrow  at   the   coming  woes  which    the    struggle 
which  was  about  to  begin  was  sure  to  bring  upon  his 
people.    The  man  who  had  traversed  well  nigh  the  whole 
of  the  known  world  on  errands  of  policy  and  devotion, 
the  man  who  had  stood  before  Pope  and  Csesar^  and  who 

'  In  this  vernon  the  death  of  Ealdred  leeme  to  be  attribated  to  grief 
oaiued  by  these  dealings  with  William ;  **  Veramtamen  provenerat  nnn- 
tios  mors  antistis,  qui  ez  aegritudind  aaimi,  ut  plemmque  fit,  oontracto 
morbo  decubuerat  et  obierat." 

On  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  Bishop  dying  or  resigning  before  he 
had  withdrawn  a  malediotiony  see  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Andronikos 
Palaiologos  and  the  Patriarch  Atbanasios,  Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  ii.  471. 
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oHAP.xyin.  had  placed  tiie  Crown  on  the  head  alike  of  Harold  and  of 
William,  could  not  bear  np  against  the  sorrows  which  were 

I)«*th  of    in  store.     His  strength  gave  way,  and  he  prayed  to  be 

September  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.     His  prayer  was  heard. 

II,  1069.  rpj^Q  English  and  Danish  fleets  had  already  met  in  the 
Humber,  but  their  banners  had  not  yet  been  seen  beneath 
the  walls  of  York,  when  a  tomb  within  the  minster  of  Saint 
Peter  closed  on  the  body  of  the  last  Primate  of  North- 
humberland  of  the  old  stock.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  confederate  fleets  were  in  the  Humber. 

Unlucky    Th'e  only  recorded  detail  of  what  befel  them  there  is  a 

mdventure  single  anecdotc,  telling  how  the  iBtheling  Eadgar  left 

of  Eadgar.  ^j^^  jj^^j^  ^^ jy  ^j^j^  ^  gmaU  company,  the  crew  of  a  single 

ship,  to  plunder  on  the  coast  of  Lindesey.    They  were 

attacked  by  the  Norman  garrison  at  Lincoln  ;  the  whole 

party,  save  the  iBtheling  and  two  comrades,  were  taken ; 

the  ship,  forsaken  by  those  who  were  left  to  guard  it^  was 

seized  and  destroyed.^     Such  an   adventure  was  an  evil 

omen;  but  it  was  nothing  more.     The  fleet  sailed  on ;  we 

are  not  told  at  what  point  of  the  Ouse  the  troops  dis- 

The  Danes  embarked,^  but  it  is  plain  that  the  most  obvious  approach 

Sh  march  ^  York  from  any  convenient  landing-place  would  lead 

upon  York,  them  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  over  the  former 

battle-ground  of  Fulford.*    This  road  would  bring  them 

^  The  Woroester  Chronicle  (1069)  Beems  to  put  the  death  of  Ealdred 
before  the  Danish  fleet  entered  the  Humber,  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  mora 
careful  order  of  Florence,  that  it  happened  between  their  appearance  in 
the  Humber  and  their  approach  to  York. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.  ''Adelinus  ibi  [in  ostlo  Humbrs]  seorsum  ab 
8OCL&  turbft  cum  quibosdam  suorum  pratdatum  ierat.  Quos  insQiens  &milia 
Begis  e  linoolniA  oepit  omnes,  exoeptis  duobus  cum  Adeline  elapsis,  et 
navim  confregit  quam  custodia  pavens  deseruit.*' 

'  I  do  not  know  that  the  words  of  Florence,  **  Danica  classis  superrenit^" 
need  imply  that  they  actually  sailed  up  to  York,  and  the  description  in  the 
Chronicles  b  that  of  an  army  marching  by  land. 

*  See  vol.  ili.  p.  350. 
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at  once  upon  the  elder  of  the  two  castles.  It  was  indeed  obat.zviu. 
guarded  by  the  stream  of  the  Foss,  hut,  even  if  the  bridge 
did  not  akeady  exist,  the  crossing  of  so  small  a  stream 
was  a  hindrance  which  might  easily  be  overcome.  It  is 
plain  that  the  castles  were  the  first  object  of  attack,  and, 
if  the  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  did  sail  up  to  York,  it  would 
be  the  castles  which  they  would  first  come  upon  as  barring 
their  course.  Before  the  Danes  reached  the  city,  the  whole  Genmral 
country  poured  forth  to  join  their  banners.  Men  went  on  people, 
with  all  joy,  walking  and  riding.  A  host  that  could  not 
be  numbered,  pressing  on  with  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
came  within  sight  of  the  warders  of  the  Norman  castles.^ 
Their  captains  had  boasted  that  they  could  defend  them- 
selves for  a  whole  year  without  help  from  William ;  but 
they  soon  found  that  such  a  boast  was  vain  indeed.  They 
looked  for  a  siege,  and  their  first  thought  was  to  hinder 
the  besiegers  from  filling  up  the  ditches  of  the  castle  and 
so  finding  a  more  ready  approach  to  the  walls.  Lest  the 
houses  near  the  castle  should  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  Normans   had  recourse  to  their  favourite   element. 

They  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  their  own  immediate  neigh-  The  dty 
,        ,       ,       rm        «  ,       ,  n   .^     fired  by  the 

bourhood.     The  flames  spread,   the  greater  part  of  theKonxuni. 

city  was  destroyed,  and  the  fire  even  seized   upon  the^J*^^' 

metropolitan  church  in  the  opposite  quarter.*^    Whether 


^  The  deacription  in  the  Woroeiter  Chronicle  (1069)  is  meet  graphiu.  The 
iEtheling  and  the  Earli  and  Thegns  have  come,  *'  and  ealle  )» landleoden, 
lidende  and  gangende  [oompare  Bolfs  Bumame  of  Oamger],  mit  un- 
Dustan  here,  8wi0e  fiegengende,  and  8wa  ealle  annedlioe  to  Eoferwio 
Iotod." 

'  The  Woroeeter  Chronioler  would  seem  to  imply  a  wilful  desecration  of 
the  minster  ;  **  And  Rr>an  >e  >a  soypmenn  Hder  oomon,  haefdon  >a  Fren- 
cisean  >a  bnrh  forfasemed,  and  eac  |«Bt  halie  mynster  Sons  Petms  eaU 
forhergod  and  forhcBmed."  But  Florence  seems  to  make  the  burning  of 
the  minster  accidental.  **  Normanni  qui  castella  cnstodiebant,  timentes  ne 
domns  que  prope  castella  erant  adjumenta  Danis  ad  implendas  fbssas  castel- 
Icrom  easent,  igne  eas  suooendere  coBpemnt,  qui  nimis  exorescens  totam 
dTitatein  invasit,  monasteriamque  Saneti  Petri  com  ipsA  oonsumpsit.'* 
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cHAP.xvin.  this  sacrilege  was  intentional  or  unwitting,  it  was  speedily 

The  Danes  avenged.     Two  days  later^  while  it  would  seem  that  the 

l£h  rea^    flames  were  still  blazing,  but  while  the  city  was  not  yet 

£irtembcr  ^^^^7  destroyed,  the  host  drew  nigh  which  was  to  save  it 

31.  from  its  foreign  masters.*    The  Earb  Waltheof  and  G-os- 

patric,  and  the  chief  Thegns  who  had  joined  the  army^ 

led  the  way;  the  whole  force  of  Denmark  and  North- 

The  gwri-  humberland  followed.     The  garrisons  ventured  on  a  sally, 

and  are  cut  a^d  a  fight  followed  within  the  walls  of  the  burning  city.^ 

to  pieocB.    ^^  jj^^  j^  ^j^g  that,  for  one  moment,  Waltheof  the  son 

Peraonal 

ezploitB  of  of  Siward  and  ^thelflsed  stood  forth  as  the  hero  of  deeds 

^ '   which  handed  down  his  name  in  the  warlike  song^  of  the 

tongues  of  both  his  parents.    We  hear  again  the  old 

ring  of  the  lays  of  Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of  Stam- 

fordbridge,^   as  we  listen  to  the  tale  which   speaks  of 

the  giant  form   of  the  Northumbrian  Earl,  his  mighty 

arms,  his  sinewy  breast;  how  he   stood  by  the   gate  as 

the  enemy  pressed  forth,  and  how,  as  each  Norman  drew 

nigh,  a  head  rolled  on  the  earth  beneath  the  unerring 

sweep  of  the  Danish  battle-axe.^    Three  thousand  of  the 

The  Winchester  Annaliat  (a8)  somewhat  un&irly  transfers  the  blame  of  the 
burning  to  the  Danes ;  **  Beornns  Comes  [see  above,  p.  348]  .  .  .  post 
alia  qu8B  regno  intulit  mala  oepit,  Eboraoom  et  interfecit  yiros,  et  demos 
combussit." 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1069.  *'  Sed  hoc  nltione  divinft  citissime  in  eis  yindicatom 
est  gravissime.  Nam  priusquam  tota  dvitas  esset  oombusta  Danica  daasis 
supervenit  ferift  ii." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.  **  Castellani  obviam  eis  inconsultius  exeunt,  et  intra 
nrbis  moenia  infeliciter  confligunt.  Non  valentes  resistere  multitudini 
omnee  interimimtur  aut  capinntur." 

'  Hie  account  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iii.  353,  which  appears  again 
in  the  Yita  et  Passio  Waldevi  Ck>mitis  (Ghron.  Angl.  Norm.  iiL  1 11),  as 
plainly  comes  from  a  ballad  as  anything  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  We 
have  also  the  verses  of  Thorkill  Skallason  which  I  shall  quote  durecily. 

*  WilL  Malms,  u.  s.  "  Siquidem  Weldeofus  in  Eboracensi  pugnA  plures 
Normannorum  solus  obtruncaverat,  unoe  et  unos  per  portas  egredientes 
decapitans,  nervosus  lacertis,  torosus  pectore*  robustus  et  procerus  toto 
corpore,  filius  Siwardi  magniiicentissimi  comitis,  quern  Digera  Danico 
vocabulo,  id  est  fortem,  cognominabant." 
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strangers  died  that  day  J     A  hundred  of  the  chiefest  in  oRAP.xyni. 

rank  were  said  to  have  fallen  among  the  flames  by  the 

hand  of  Waltheof  himself^  and  the  scalds  of  the  North 

sang  how  the  son  of  Siward  gave  the  corpses  of  the 

Frenchmen  as  a  choice  banquet  for  the  wolves  of  North- 

humberland.*    The  tale  stirs  the  blood  like  the  tale  of  FmitleM- 

noM  of  the 
the  last  victory  of  Harold  by  the  banks  of  Derwent.    In  Tiotory. 

either  case  we  mourn  that  the  strength,  and  valour,  and 

victory  of  Englishmen  brought  no  lasting  safety  to  their 

ooantry.     But  Harold  did  all  that  mortal  man  could  do, 

and  yielded  only  to  a  destiny  that  was  too  strong  for 

him.     The  men  who  smote  the  Normans  in  the  gate  at 

York  threw  away  the  victory  that  they  had  gained  by 

the  inveterate  habits  of  plunder  and  lack  of  discipline. 

But  for  the   moment    all    seemed   triumphant.      The 

Norman  garrison  of  York  was  utterly  cut  off.    Of  the 

men  who  had  held  city  and  shire  in  dread  a  few  only 

were  saved  alive  as  prisoners.    Among  these  were  the  Oflbert  of 

two  commanders,  Oilbert  of  Ohent  and  William  Malet,  vViUiun 

together  with  William's  wife  and  two  children.^    The  two  JJ]^  ^ 

{nifonen. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1069.  "Plus  triboB  milibuB  ex  NomiiuuiiB  traddatis."  The 
two  GhrooicleiB  Bay  only,  '*  feU  bund  manna  FrenciBcra  )wr  ofalogon." 

'  The  Btory  in  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  (Johnston,  ai8  ;  Laing,  iii. 
95)  abont  Waltheof  burning  a  hundred  Frenohmen  in  a  wood  after  the 
batUe  of  Senlao  Beems  to  me  to  be  simply  moved  to  this  fight  among  the 
burning  ruins  at  York.  Anyhow  the  verBes  of  Thorkill  Skallason  are 
spirited; 

*'  Hundrat  let  i  hettom  Frett  er  at  firdar  kniltto 

Hirdmenn  itifurs  brenna  Flagd  viggs  und  kl<S  liggia 

S<5knar  yggr  enn  seggiom       Imleitom  fechx  l(ta 
Syido  kvelld  var  >at  elldi.      Ols  black  yid  hrse  Fraoka." 

This  Imro/i^ork  of  Waltheof  is  more'easily  to  be  believed  than  the  two 
thousand  men  killed  by  William,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 

'  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  says,  "And  )»  heafodmen  hefdon  on 
beandon. "  In  Florence  and  Simeon  (85, Hinde)  we  get  the  names ;  " Willelmo 
Malet  [qui  tunc  vicecomitatum  gerebat,  Sim.]  cum  su&  oonjuge  et  duobuB 
liberis  [et  Qileberto  de  Gkmt,  Sim.]  aliisque  per  pauds  vite  reservatis." 
The  captivity  of  William  Malet  \h  also  mentioned  in  Domesday  (374).    It 
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oHAP.xvm.  castles  were  broken  down.^  An  enlightened  poUcy  might 
desti^^^  perhaps  have  bidden  the  victors  to  spare  the  fortresses, 
and  to  turn  them  to  their  own  purposes  against  the  enemy. 
But  every  passion  of  the  moment  pleaded  the  other  way. 
Wherever  a  Norman  castle  had  been  reared,  it  was  the 
object  of  the  bitterest  of  all  hatred^  as  the  living  embodi-* 
ment  of  the  foreign  yoke.  We  now  look  on  those  massive 
square  keeps^  wherever  they  are  left  to  us,  as  among  the 
most  venerable  and  precious  of  the  antiquities  of  our  land. 
And  venerable  and  precious  they  are,  now  that  they  stand 
in  ruins  as  the  memorials  of  a  time  which  has  for  ever 
English  passed  away.  But  when  those  towers  were  still  newly 
wards  the  built,  when  their  square  stones  were  still  in  their  fresh- 
^**'^^  ness,  when  the  arches  of  their  doors  and  windows  were  still 
sharp  and  newly  cut,  they  were  to  our  fathers  the  olgects 
of  a  horror  deeper  even  than  that  with  which  France 
in  the  moment  of  her  uprising  looked  on  the  Bastille  of 
her  ancient  Kings.  They  were  the  very  homes  of  the 
Conquest;  within  their  impregnable  walls  the  foe  was 
sheltered  ;  from  their  gates  he  came  forth  to  spread  fear 
and  havoc  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  through  such 
surrounding  lands  as  stiU  owned  an  Englishman  for  their 
master.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  those  days  the  castle  was 
an  accursed  thing,  to  be  swept  away  from  the  earth  by  the 
stroke  of  righteous  vengeance,  as  when  liberated  Syracuse 
swept  away  the  citadel  from  which  her  Tyrants  had  held 
her  in  thraldom.'    On  the  very  day  on  which  the  army 


IB  BMd  of  certain  lands  in  Holdemess  that  William  held  them  ''usqne  Dan! 
oeperunt  illnm." 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  **And  )»  castelas  gewunnan."  Cbnm.  Wig.  <'And 
|H>ne  castel  tobneoon  and  towurpan."  The  distinction  of  the  oastlss  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  Domesday ;  (S98),  '*  primo  anno  post  destrdc- 
tionem  casteUoram ;  (373),  ''antequam  castelUim  oaptnm  fuisset,"  *'doneo 
invasom  est  oastellum,"  **  donee  fraotum  est  oasteUam." 

'  Plut.  Timoleon,  as.  *'  *Eic4fw{c  riiif  IvpoKOovimv  t^  ficvkifiMvw  inp*7nu 
fuerii  ffMipw  Mai  ffv¥t^'rrw$tu  KwrunuarrofUpmp  rAr  rvpamfuuMf  4fVfiArmf. 
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reached  York  the  two  castles  were  broken  down.>    We  are  oHAP.zvm. 
not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  massive  walls  of  two 
Norman  keeps  ooold  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  day  of  battle.     But  they  were  doubtless  dis- 
mantled, breached,  and  left  in  a  ruined  state,  so  that  they 
could  not,  for  some  while  at  least,  be  again  used  as  places 
of  defence.'    Thus,  between  Mends  and  enemies,  York  had 
become  a  mass  of  ruins.    Churches  and  houses  had  fidlen 
before  the  flames  kindled  by  the  Normans;  the  Norman 
castles  had  fidlen  before  the  hammers  and  crowbars  of 
liberated  Englishmen.    No  attempt  seems  to  have  been'^^^^^ 
made  to  occupy  the  city,  or  to  defend  the  Boman  walls  lish  leave 
which  had  not  utterly  perished.    The  work  of  the  moment    ^  ' 
had  been  done ;  the  enemy  had  been  swept  from  the  earth ; 
till  another  day  of  battle  should  come,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  work  on  hand  save  to  enjoy  the  plunder  which  had  been 
won.    The  Danes  went  back  to  their  ships  with  their  Tlio  !>«>«■ 

go  to  their 

booty ;  the  men  of  Northumberland,  following  the  oonmion  shipe,  and 
instinct  of  irr^^lar  troops  after  either  a  victory  or  a^|LJ^ 
defeat,  went  away  every  man  to  his  own  home.^ 


The  news  of  the  &11  of  his  castles  at  York,  of  the  Various 

nioveiDenta 

slaughter  of  their  garrisons,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  in  the 

W<m£. 

commanders,  was  presently  brought  to  King  William  in 
the  West.  He  had  work  on  his  hands  there  also.  It 
is  plain  that  the  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Danish 


*Ot    M    mCrrcf  i»4finiaaif,   hp^9  iKtvBtpUu    won^vdiiwoi    fitfieuoTirtif  76 

r&  /u^/iora  rinf  rvp&ifimw  AWrpc^wr  jkoI  Kar4cKa^.** 

1  FW.  Wig.  Z069.    "  CaatelliB  eodem  die  fraotis." 

*  Ord.  Tit  513  D.  ««Ga8teUa  desolata  patent.*^  I  do  not  know  that 
the  words  of  the  Englidh  writers  need  imply  more  than  this. 

'  The  fullest  account  is  in  Simeon's  expansion  of  Florence  (85) ;  "  Nayes 
Dani  cum  innumeris  manubiis  suasque  sedes  repetierunt  Northhymbri." 
On  the  custom  of  irregular  annies  dispersing  after  a  battle,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  426. 
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0HAP.xTni.  fleet  had  led  to  risings  in  various  parts  of  England,  even 
in  shires  far  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Humber  and 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  While  William  was 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  war  agpain  broke  out  north 
and  south  of  him.  Devonshire  and  Somerset  rose  once 
more,  and  there  were  hostile  movements  in  Staffordshire 
and  Shropshire,  a  district  which  must  have  remained  very 
imperfectly  subdued  up  to  this  time.  The  men  of  the 
West  had  castles  to  fight  against  as  well  as  the  men 

The  castle  of  Yorkshire.     I  have  already  told  how  William's  insati- 

^uteT*  able  brother,  Robert  of  Mortain,  now  Earl  of  Cornwall 
and  lord  of  vast  estates  in  all  the  Western  shires,  had 
raised  a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  his  new  possessions. 
He  had  raised  it  on  the  very  height  which  had  beheld  the 
finding  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham.^  From  the  peak 
which  had  now  taken  the  name  of  Montacute,  the  fortress 
of  the  stranger  Earl  looked  down  like  a  vulture's  nest  on 
the  surrounding  hills  and  on  the  rich  valleys  at  its  foot.  Of 
the  castle  itself  not  a  stone  is  left ;  the  present  ornaments 
of  the  spot,  the  gracefol  tower  of  the  parish  church,  the 
rich  gateway  of  the  fallen  priory,  the  mansion  of  the  latest 
days  of  English  art,  are  all  things  which  as  yet  had  no 
being.  But  the  wooded  height  still  covers  the  fosses 
which  marked  the  spot  which  the  men  of  Somerset 
and  Dorset  in  those  days  looked  on  as,  above  all  others. 

The  cMtle  the  house  of  bondage.  In  the  further  West  the  fortress 
^®  ^'   which  had  grown  up  on  the  Red  Mount  of  Exeter  «  held 

General      the  men   of  the   once  proud   commonwealth   iu  fetters. 

in  the        ^1^6  men  of  all  the  Western  shires  rose  by  a  common 

^^^  impulse.  Their  zeal  now,  after  so  many  defeats  and 
harryings  of  their  country,  shows  how  deeply  the  sons 
of  Harold  had  erred  in  trusting  to  the  help  of  foreign 
plunderers,  instead  of  boldly  throwing  themselves  on  the 

*  See  above,  p.  170.  'See  above,  p.  161. 
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patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Wealieyn.    No  names  of  0HAP.xTm. 
leaders  are  given  us;  the  movement  seems  to  have  been 
a  thoroughly  popular  one.     We  read   how  the  West- The  men 
Saxons  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  the  neighbouring  dis-getand 
triets  besieged  the  castle  of  Montacute.^    Meanwhile  the  ^^^ 
men  of  Devonshire^  strengthened  by  a  large  force  of  the  Mo&to- 
Britons  of  Cornwall,  the  immediate  victims  of  Bobert  of  ^be  men 
Mortain,  appeared  in  arms  beneath  the  walls  of  Bouge*  ^^"^^J' 
mont.'     To  the  north,   Staffordshire  was  in  arms,  and  Cornwall 
though  this  is  the  only  movement  of  which  we  get  no  Exeter, 
detail^  it  must  have  been  one  specially  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  Movement 

In  Stafiord* 

was  the  only  one  which  it  needed  the  presence  of  William  ahire. 
himself  to  quell.     On  the  Welsh  border  again,  the  men  Movement 
of  both  races,   British  and  English,   had  risen  with  a^elah 
common  zeal  against   the  common   enemy.     There  the^'^^' 
Normans  had  to  strive,  not  against  revolters  eager  to 
shake  off  their  dominion,  but  against  men  whose  necks  had 
never  yet  been  bent  to  their  yoke*    The  centre  of  defence  Porition 

t\f  fill  jLUim, 

in  that  region  was  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  once,  under  ),c„y. 
the  name  of  Pengwem,  the  capital  of  the  Welsh  Kingdom 
of  Powys,  but  which  the  victories  of  Offii  had  changed 
firom  a  bulwark  of  the  Briton  against  the  Englishman 
into  a  bulwark  of  the  Englishman  against  the  Briton.^ 
No  site  could  be  more  important,  none  better  fitted  either 
for  resistance  or  for  dominion.  The  town  stands  on  the 
rights  the  Welsh,  bank  of  the  Severn ;  but  a  bold  bend 
of  the  river  makes  it  occupy  a  strong  peninsular  site, 
which  may  call  to  mind  the  more  &mous  peninsular  sites 
of  Bern  and  Besan9on.     A  narrow  isthmus  commands  the 

^  Ord.  Yit.  514  A.  ''Eo  tempore  Sazonee  Ooddentalei  de  BorsetA  et 
SammenetA  com  niis  oonfiniboB  Montem  Acntum  aisilierunt." 

'  lb.  "  Idem  apnd  Exoniam  ExonienaiB  oomitatfia  habitatores  feoere,  et 
midique  eoadonatft  turb&  ex  Coma  BritannisB.  Nam  supremi  fines  Anglo- 
ram  ocddentem  TersoB  et  Hibemiam  Coma  Britannitt,  id  est  Comaallia, 
noncnpantar." 

'  See  YoL  L  p.  39 ;  Waiiams*  History  of  Wales,  ii,  116. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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GHAP.xvin.  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  this  neck 
of  land,  rising  steep  above  the  stream,  had  doubtless  been 
chosen  in  earlier,  as  well  as  in  later,  times  as  the  site 
of  the  stronghold  which  was  to  keep  the  border  land  in 
The  town    awe.     At  what  time  this  important  post  had  fallen  into 
by  the        the  hands  of  the  Normans  we  are  not  told;   but  it  is 
NormanB.    pj^ju  fj^f^  Shrewsbury  was  now  held  by  a  Norman  gar- 
rison, and  a  Norman  garrison  commonly  implied  at  least 
the  beginnings  of  a  Norman  castle.     It  may  be  then 
that  Shrewsbury  was  already  bridled  by  some  hasty  fore- 
runner of  the  fortress  which  was  soon  to   become  the 
centre  of  the  power  of  the  united  house  of  Montgomery 
and  Belesme.     At  all   events,   Shrewsbury  was  now  in 
William's  obedience^  and  a  motley  host  was  gathered  to 
ShiewB-      assault    this    new  outpost  of  the   strangers.     Besiegers 
sieged  by    gathered  from  all  parts,  and  the  English  inhabitants  of 
with"4e     ^^^  town  itself  eagerly  joined  them  in  their  attack  on 

Welah  and  the  Norman  fortress.     Thither  came  Eadric  the  Wild, 

men  of 

Chester,     who  had  never  bowed  to   the  Norman  King,  with  the 

forces  of  his  own  still  independent  comer  of  Hereford- 
shire. Thither  came  the  men  of  still  unconquered  Chester, 
where  the  widow  of  Harold  was  perhaps  still  dwelling 
with  her  child,  after  the  treason  of  her  brothers  and  the 
overthrow  of  her  step-sons.  And  from  within  the  Cam- 
brian frontier  the  subjects  of  Bleddyn,  now  the  sole  King 
of  Gwynedd  and  Powys,  flocked  to  the  call  of  their  old 
ally.  The  imited  forces  of  so  many  districts  and  races 
now  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  which  had  arisen  on  the 
bank  of  the  great  bord^  stream.^  Meanwhile  York  was 
filling,  or  had  already  fallen,  and  the  Danish  fleet  was 


^  Old.  Vit.  514  A.  "Gaalli  et  Gestrenses  presidium  Begis  apod  Scro- 
besburiam  obsederunt,  quibus  ineols  oivitatis  oum  Edrioo  Gtiildft,  potenti  et 
belliooso  viio,  aliisque  ferocibus  An^Us  auxilio  fuenmt."  Rhiwallon,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  died  in  the  civil  war  (see  above,  p.  183),  so  that 
Bleddyn  was  now  sole  King. 
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still  in  the  Northumbrian  waters.    The  power  of  William  0HAr.zYm. 

was  threatened  on  every  side,  and  one  might  be  tempted 

to  think  that  it  needed  something  like  his  star  to  g^ide 

him  to  victory  when  so  many  foes  were  leagued  against 

him. 

We  should  be  glad  of  fuUer  details  than  we  have  ofTherevolto 

put  down 
the  steps  by  which  all  these  movements  were  put  down,  pieofimaal. 

The  account  in  our  single  narrative  is  given  with  a  good 
deal  of  conAision.^     But  we  see  that  all  were  put  down, 
and  that  they  were  put  down  without  any  great  difficulty. 
The  story  of  these  campaigns  is  in  many  respects  the 
story  of  the  reign  of  JSthelred  over  again.    There  is  far  st»to  of 
from  being  the  same  cowardice  and  treason.     We  meet  f^eUng. 
with  English  leaders  who  are  perhaps  somewhat  hasty  in 
making  their  peace  with  the  Norman,  but  we  do  not  read  Improye- 
either  of  armies  forsaking  their  leaders  or  of  leaders  for-  iEthelred'i 
saking  their  armies.     The  rule  of  Cnut,  of  Godwine,  and  ^^*' 
of  Harold  had  clearly  raised  the  moral  and  military  tone 
of  the  nation.     But  there  is  the  same  local  isolation,  the  Local  iaola- 
same  incapacity  to  form  any  combined  plan  of  operations,  EngliBh  in- 
the  same  general  helplessness  in  the  absence  of  any  one  *^^'^°^' 
chief  of  the  type  of  Eadmund  and  Harold.     Whatever 
attachment  men  had  to  Waltheof,  to  Eadric,  to  the  sons 
of  Harold,  was  mainly  local.     Eadgar,  the  one  man  who 
might  on  sentimental  grounds  have  become  the  centre 
of  loyalty  to  the  whole  nation,  was  utterly  unfit  for  com- 
mand.    Add  to  this  that,  while  the  patriotic  English  had  Their  lack 
to  struggle  with  enemies  among  whom  the  military  science  pUned  ' 
of  the  age  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitchy  their  own  mili-  «>^di«"' 
tary  resources  must  have  fallen  back  even  below  what  the 
resources  of  the  country  had  been  in  the  days  of  ^thelred. 


'  Onr  only  account  of  these  Western  campaigns  comes  from  Orderic 
(514),  who  doubtless  follows  William  of  Poitiers.  The  English  writers 
mention  only  the  march  against  York. 

T   2 
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0HAP.zTni.  As  in  the  days  of  ^thelred^  there  was  no  national  standing 

army.     In  his  days  the  force  of  the  Housecarls  had  not 

yet  come  into  being,  and  now  that  force  had  been  swept 

away  from  the  earth.    Earls  like  Waltheof  and  Gospatric 

no  doubt  kept  a  certain  number  of  armed  followers  con- 

Destruo-     stantly  in  their  pay.     But  that  noble  army  which  had 

HovsecarlB  been  called  into  being  by  Cnut  and  brought  to  perfection 

at  Senlac.    j^^  iJaj.Qid^  the  army  which  had  overthrown  Macbeth  and 

Grufiydd  and  Hardrada,  had  died,  man  by  man,  around 

the  fallen  King  on    Senlac.     There  was  no  longer  an 

English  force  of  which  men  said  in  other  lands  that  any 

one  man  therein  was  a  match  for  any  two  elsewhere.     In 

these  later  enterprises  everything  had  to  be  trusted  to 

such  a  force  as  the   towns  and   shires  could  supply  of 

Compari-    themselves  at  a  moment's  call.     There  was  also  another 

tween  the   Wide  difference  between  the  two  cases.    The  opposition 


J^^J^J****   to  the  Danes  was  the  work  of  a  regular  government,  which, 
Danes  and  weak  and  vicious  as  it  was,  was  defending  territory  which 
ance  to  the  was  actually  in  its   own  possession.     The   opposition  to 
°™*"**    the  Normans  was   driven  to  take  the  form   of  isolated 
revolts  against  an  established  government.    It  was  at  most 
the  defence  of  isolated  pieces  of  territory  in  which  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  any  regular  govern- 
ment at  all.     The  men  of  each  district  had  to  rise,  how 
they  could,  against  those  who  were  in  the  actual  possession 
of  power  in  their  own  districts,  and  they  had  little  means 
of  communication  with  their  brethren  who  were  engaged 
All  the  in-  in  the  same  struggle  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     They 
govern^  ^   had  to  strive  against  the  forms  of  Law  and  against  the 
mentand    influence  of  property — Law  which  was  now  administered 
DOW  on  the  by  the  officers  of  a  foreign  King,  property  which   had 
aide.  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  foreign  owners.     It  was 

no  longer  as  in  the  two  great  campaigns  of  Harold, 
when  the  tried  and  disciplined  soldiers  of  England  were 
matched  against  the  tried  and  disciplined  soldiers  of  other 
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lands.  It  was  not  even  as  when  the  levies  of  each  district  oHAPJcvm. 
were  called  out  at  the  bidding  of  a  power  which  could 
inflict  summary  penalties  on  all  defaulters.  The  cowardly, 
the  sluggish,  the  prudent,  could  hold  aloof,  and  would 
be  serving  those  actually  in  power  by  holding  aloof.  None 
would  take  part  in  these  desperate  enterprises  but  the 
brave  and  zealous,  who  were  prepared  to  risk  everything 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  they  had  to  make  the  risk, 
when  the  odds,  if  not  of  actual  numbers,  at  least  of 
discipline  and  regular  command,  were  all  on  the  other 
side.  An  united  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  now 
impossible  ;  the  last  chance  of  such  an  effort  was  lost  wheB 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  drew  back  and  left  the  faithful  men 
of  London  to  their  fate.^  There  was  now  no  room  for  any- 
thing beyond  local,  desultory,  and  in  truth  hopeless,  efforts. 
The  force  of  the  strangers  in  each  district  was  commonly 
strong  enough  to  put  dovm  the  insurgents  in  that  district. 
And  it  was  even  possible,  by  means  of  those  powers  which  The  foroe 
every  established  government  has  at  its  disposal,'  to  use  dlrtrict 
the  native  force  of  the  obedient  districts  against  the  dis-  ^^^ 
tricts  which  were  at  any  moment  in  revolt.  another. 

So  it  proved  at  this  moment,  when  so  many  distant  Isolation 
parts  of  England  were  in  arms  against  William  at  the  same  several 

time.     The  forces  of  the  West,  of  the  North,  and  of  the  ^''JfSf ''*" 
'  '  in  1009. 

shires  on  the  Webh  border,  if  they  had  only  been  brought 
together  by  a  common  effort  under  a  competent  leader, 
wotdd  have  formed  a  host  which  it  would  have  cost 
William  himself  some  pains  to  overthrow.  As  it  was, 
the  disjointed  attempts  of  the  insurgents  were  easily  put 
down  in  detail.  We  do  not  even  hear  that  the  men  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset  thought  of  joining  their  forces  with 
the  men  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  The  besiegers  of 
Montacute  and  the   besiegers  of   Exeter  were   crushed 

'  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  531.  '  See  above,  p.  150. 
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separately.    And  in  both  cases  they  were  partly  crushed 
by  English  hands.     A  force  was  brought  to  the  relief  of 
Montacute   under  the  command  of  Bishop   Geoffrey  of 
Coutances^  whose  vast  grants  of  land  in  the  West  were 
directly  threatened  by  the  insurrection.    Against  the  men 
of  Somerset  and   Dorset  he  led   the   men   of  London, 
Winchester,  and  Salisbury.^     These  words  would  doubt- 
less  take   in   detachments   from   the   Norman   garrisons 
of  those  cities.     But  when   we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  force  which  Eadnoth  led  against  the  aons  of  Harold,^ 
and  of  that  which  William  himself  led  to  the  first  siege  of 
Exeter,^  it  can  hardly  fail  but  that  Geof&ey  also  com- 
manded the  fyrd^  the  legal  English  levy^  of  those  towns 
and   of  the  surrounding  shires.     The  force   thus   raised 
was,    we    are    told,    especially    under    the    Divine    pro- 
tection/   whether  because   they  had  a  Bishop   to  their 
captain  is  not  more  fully  explained.    We  have  no  details  of 
the  march  or  of  the  operations  of  the  warlike  Prelate.     We 
are  only  told  that  the  force  under  Geoffirey  attacked  the 
English  who  were  besieging  Montacute;  that  they  slew 
some,  took  others  prisoners,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
The  prisoners,  according  to  the  martial  law  of  the  eleventh 
century,   were  punished  by  mutilation  ;  *    in   the   more 
,  polished   days   of  Elizabeth  or  James  the   Second  these 
forerunners  of  the  followers  of  Monmouth  would  hardly 
have  escaped  the   gibbet  or  the  quartering-block.     The 
suppression   of  the  other  revolts  is  recorded  with  equal 
lack  of  detail,  and  withal  with  a  good  deal  of  concision. 
Earl  Brian,  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  as  defeating 


*  Ord.  Vit.  514  A.     "Ouentani,  Lundonii,  Salesberii,  Gaufredo  Con- 
stantiensi  prsosule  ductore,  superveneruDt." 

'  See  above,  p.  aa6.  '  See  above,  p.  149. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.     "  Divino  nutu  impediti  sunt." 

'  lb.     "Quofldam  peren^eruoth  partim    captos  mntilaverunt,  reliquoa 
fugaveruttt," 
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the  second  attempt  of  Harold's  sons/  again  appears  onoHAF.xTixL 
the  stage.     Witii  him  is  coupled  an  Earl  William^  whether  ^^^  ^i 
tiie  same  who  had   been  his  companion  in  the  fonner  WiUkun 
campaign  or  the  more  famons  William   Fitz-Osbern  of  oabem. 
Hereford  is  not  so  clear  as  we  conld  wish.     Oar  single 
account  seems  to  send  the  same  pair  of  commanders  at 
once  to  the  relief  of  Exeter  and  to  the  relief  of  Shrews- 
bury.'   But  we  can  at  least  see,  what  is  perhaps  the  The 
most  important  fiict  in  the  whole  history  of  the  campaign,  Exeter 
that  the  citizais  of  Exeter  were  no  longer  on  the  patriotic  ^j^|![_ 
side.     With  the  Norman  garrison  of  the  Bed  Mount 
within  their  walls,  the  actual  pressure  brought  upon  them 
Was  not  small ;  in  such  a  case  they  may  well  have  been 
tired  of  enterprises  which  brought  so  little  fruit,  and  they 
may  have  been  well  pleased  to  accept  a  season  of  peace 
even  at  the  hands  of  the  stranger.     The  spirit  of  the  proud 
commonwealth  was  so  changed  that  its  burghers,  so  &r 
from  giving  any  help  or  comfort  to  the  insurgents,  seem 
to  have  actively  joined  in  driving  them  back.    The  de-  Defeat  of 
fenders  of  Exeter,  a  name  which  most  likely  takes  in  both  giegen  of 
the  foreign  garrison   and  the  English  citizens,  made  a®*®*®'- 
vigorous  sally,  and  drove  away  the   besiegers  from  the 
walls.     The  flying  insurgents  were  met  by  the  forces  of 

'  See  above,  p.  344. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  514  A,  B.  **ExoiiieB  cives  Regi  favebant,  non  ixnmemores 
preesoraram  quae  olim  pasei  fderant.  ProtiiiiiB  ubi  Rex  h»c  accepit, 
Comites,  duos  QaillelmTim  et  Biiennum,  laborantibus  Bubyenire  prascepit. 
•Yenun  priusqaam  illi  Scrobesburiam  pervenisMnt,  urbe  combosti  hostes 
ducewerant,  defenaores  quoque  Exonise  sabito  eruperont  et  impetu  in  se 
obeidentee  abegenint.  FugientibuB  obvii  GuUlelmus  et  Briennns  grand! 
eaade  temeritatem  punierant."  From  tbis  account,  taken  literally,  we 
ihould  certainly  think  that  the  same  two  conunandera  were  sent  both  to 
Exeter  and  to  Shrewsbury.  But  this  is  unlikely,  and  almost  impossible. 
Brian  however  was  very  likely  to  be  sent  to  relieve  Exeter,  and  William, 
if  William  Fita-Osbem  be  meant,  was  very  likely  to  be  sent  to  relieve 
Shrewsbury.  One  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  two  distinct  expeditions 
under  William  and  Brian  have  been  rolled  by  Orderic  or  by  William  of 
PoitlexB  into  a  joint  ezpeditkni  under  tho  two -• 
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cBAP.xyni.  the  two  Earis,  and  paid,  we  are  told,  the  forfeit  of  their 

rashness  by  being  smitten  with  a  great  slaughter. 

The  hopes  of  the  West  were  thus  crushed  onoe  more. 

EftJrie       The  hopes  of  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  border  were  crushed 

gJJ!^^      no  less  utterly,  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  follow  the 

b«iy  and    march  of  events.    The  besieging  force  of  Eadric,  English 

tirai.         and  Welsh,  disappeared  from  Shrewsbury,  after,  it  would 

seem,  burning  the  town.^    The  movement  at  Stafford,  that 

one  of  the  three  which  William  looked  on  as  calling  for 

his  own  presence,  still  remained  to  be  put  down.     But  as 

Wflliam     yet  he  had  not  time  to  attend  to  it.    The  danger  in  the 

haateiiB  to-  . 

wards  the  North,  where  the  Danes  were  actually  in  the  land,  where 

North.       ^^  castles  of  York  had  been  broken  down,  and  the  city 

itself  was  little  more  than  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  was 

the  greatest  danger  of  all.    William  knew  when  to  pause, 

and  he  knew  also  when  to  act  with  speed  and  energy. 

The  over  confidence  of  his  commanders  in  York  had  for 

once  led  him  astray,  and  the  fidl  of  the  capital  of  the 

North  had  been  the  result.     As  soon  as  the  news  came,  he 

was  moved  with  grief  and  wrath,^  and  he  at  once  set  forth 

to  avenge  the  blow  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  hinder. 

The  nature  of  the  force  which  he  took  with  him  showed 

that  speed  was  the  main  olgect.     It  is  mentioned  in  an 

emphatic  way  that  it  was  a  force   of  cavalry .^     Before 

William  could  reach  the  North,  the  Danish  fleet  had  with- 


^  See  the  Utft  note. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  513  D.  *'Seoiiro  Regi  caBos  suorum  nuntiatur,  tenibilitas 
hominum  major  quam  sit  amplifioante  &mk  refertor,  et  quod  cum  ipso 
dimioaturi  confidenter  pnestolentur.  Rex  exgo  tarn  dolore  quam  ir&  oontur* 
batur,  ac  ad  hostes  cum  ezercitu  properare  oonatur."  If  we  may  trust  the 
Winchester  Annalist  (Ann.  Mon.  ii.  38),  William  showed  his  wrath  towards 
bis  defeated  senrants  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had  shown  it  to  his 
defeated  enemies  at  Alen9on  ;  '*  Multi  de  castello  latenter  egressi  rem 
in&ustam  B^  nuntiftmnt,  quare  manus  dextern  et  nasi  sunt  amputati, 
ad  iofidelium  terrorem,  et  in  manifeetum  judicium,  quod  commissum  sibi 
oastellum  infideliter  onstodierant." 

'  lb.  5x4  A.  "  Ipse  iUuc  cum  equitatu  contendit." 
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drawn  into  the  Hnmber,  and  the  ships  had  been  drawn  oHJiFJcvin. 
up  on  the  coast  of  Lindesey.^    William  and  his  horsemen  He  su^ 
followed  them.    The  crews  were  evidently  scattered  over  banes  at 
the  country,  which  William  seems  to  have  scoured  with        ^^^* 
his  horse.     Some  were  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  marshes 
of  the  district ;  others  were  driven  out  of  various  lurking- 
places,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  account,  but  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  some  kind  of  rough  and  hasty 
fortresses^  which  William  deemed  it  needful  to  level  with 
the  ground.^     But  the  mass  of  the  invaders  made  their  They  re- 
way  to  their  ships,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Yorkshire  side  Holder- 
of  the  estuary.     There  they  were  safe  for  the  present.  ^*"- 
William  had  no  naval  force  in  those  waters;  so  the  Danes 
were  left  for  awhile  to  devise  plans  by  which  they  might 
avaige  both  themselves  and  their  comrades.^ 

William  had  thus  done  all  that  could  be  done  with  the 
means  immediately  at  his  disposal.  If  he  had  not  crushed 
the  invading  host,  he  had  at  least  made  them  feel  the  force 
of  his  hand,  and  he  had  shown  with  what  speed  he  could 
appear  even  in  those  parts  of  his  Kingdom  where  his 
presence  was  least  looked  for.  As  he  had  no  immediate 
means  of  reaching  the  Danes  in  Holdemess,  he  himself 
went  back  to  put  down  the  insurgents  who  still  held  their 
ground  at  Stafford.  In  lindesey  he  left  two  trusiy  William 
captains  to  guard  that  coast  against  any  attacks  from  the  ]^^  ^f 
Danes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Humber.     One  of  these  ^^'Jf™ 

and  Itoberfe 

was  his  brother  Robert,  Count  of  Mortain  and  now  of  of  £u  to 
Cornwall,  who  was  thus  soon  called  away  from  his  newi),^eein^ 
estates  in  the  West,  and  who  must  have  been  fighting  I^d«"«y- 
in  the  flats  of  Lincolnshire  at  the  very  time  that  the 

^  Ord.  Vit.  514  A.  "  lUi  yero  metn  magni  bellatoris  in  Humbram  au- 
fbgiont,  ei  ripe  qon  LindiBsem  attingit  applicant." 

'  lb.  '*  Ne&rios  quoedam  in  palndibos  pene  inaooeedbilibus  repperit, 
gladioqae  pimiit^  et  aliquot  latibula  diruit." 

*  lb.  "In  ripam  alteram  eyadimt  Dani,  opperientea  tempna  quo  se 
nodosque  fluofl.poMent  ulciaci." 
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oHAPjcvui.  insargentfl  were  besieg^g  his  own  castle  on  the  peaked  hill 
in  Somerset.     With  him  was  joined  in  command  another 
kinsman,  Bobert  Count  of  £a,  the  loyal  son  of  William 
and   Lescelina,   now  enriched  with   vast   estates  in  the 
South-Saxon  land,  and  who  held  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Conquest  as  guardian  of  the  castle  on  the  rocks 
of  Hastings.^    William  meanwhile  made  his  way,  no  doubt 
with  all  speedy  to  put  down  the  enemies  to  the  south- 
west whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  bear  with  for  a  season. 
He  appeared  at  Stafford,  and  there  is  none  of  his  exploits 
of  which  we  should  be  better  pleased  to  have  full  details. 
William's    Our  one  account,  if  vague  and  brief,  is  still  emphatic. 
Stafford-     By  an  easy  success  he  wiped  out  many  of  the  factious 
■*'*"•         party.*     But  the  effects  of  the  blow  were  lasting ;  many 
entries  in  the  Survey  show  how  deeply  both  the  town  and 
Severe       the  shire  of  Stafford  suffisred,  and  how  much  lies  hid  under 
with  the     the  few  and  pithy  words  of  our  story.     The  wasted  houses 
Jhiw*^**    of  the   town,    the  wasted  lands   of  the    shire,   the  vast 
scale  on  which   the   confiscation  was  carried   out,   show 
that  Staffordshire  must  have  been  the  scene  of  vigorous 
resistance,  and  that  it  was  therefore  marked  out  for  special 
vengeance.^ 

^  See  Domeeday,  i8. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  514  B.  "  Bex  interim  apud  Estafort  quam  pluiimoB  factio- 
Banun  partium  fadli  proventu  deleyit."  Here  Ordeiic^can  it  be  William 
of  Poitiers  t — stops  to  comment  on  the  general  state  of  things ;  **  In  tot 
certaminibus  sanguis  utrimque  mnltas  effunditur,  et  tarn  inermis  quam 
armata  plebe  diversis  infortuniis  hinc  inde  miserabiliter  ooncutitur.  Lex 
Dei  passim  violatur  et  ecdesiasticus  rigor  pene  ab  omnibus  dissolvitur. 
Gsedes  miseromm  multiplicantur,  aninueque  cupiditatis  et  irs  stimnlis  stimu- 
lantur  ao  saudantur,  et  catervatim  hinc  inde  ad  infema  raptaatur, 
damnate  Deo,  cujus  judicia  esse  justissima  comprobantur." 

*  Domesday,  246.  "  In  burgo  de  Stadford  habet  Bex  in  suo  dominio 
xyiii.  burgenses  et  viii.  vastas  mansiones ;  prsBter  has  habet  Bex  ibi  xxii. 
mansiones  de  honore  Gomitum ;  harum  v.  sunt  vastss,  aliae  inhabitantur." 
Of  the  houses  belonging  to  other  lords,  all  foreigners,  ninety-five  were  in- 
habited and  thirty-tix  waste.  The  entry  of  *' wasta"  often  ooonrs  in  the 
shire,  especially  in  a  long  list  of  Crown  lands,  in  946.    There  ace  no  laige 
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The  western  and  central  shires  were  thus  subdued;  Chester  0HAP.xvni. 
alone^  the  north-western  angle,  so  to  speak,  of  Western 
England,  still  remained  independent.  But  the  more  press- 
ing dangers  of  the  North  at  least  won  for  this  untouched 
fortress  of  English  freedom  the  gloomy  privilege  of  being 
devoured  the  last     For  the  present,  William  took  up  his  William 

mATohes  to 

quarters  at  Nottingham,  a  town  which^  as  we  have  seen,  Notting- 
he  had  strongly  fortified  in  his  first  Northern  march.^   *™* 
This  was  an  excellent  central  position  from  which  to  watch 
at  once  Idndesey,  York,  and  Chester,  as  well  as  to  guard 
against  any  movements  which  might  even  now  arise  in 
the  newly  conquered  districts.   While  William  was  putting  Action  of 
down  the  movement  at  Stafford,  his  commanders  had  not  against  the 
been  idle  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber.    The  people  of  the  ^"JJJ^. 
land  were  doubly  the  friends   of  the   invaders.     They 
were  bound  to  the  subjects  of  Swend  by  the  old  tie  of  the 
common  Danish  blood  which  formed  so  large  an  element 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Lindesey ;  they  were  bound  too 
by  their  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  helpers  in  the 
common  cause.    The  joyful  season  of  Christmas  was  draw- 
ing near,  and  the  men  of  Lindesey  called  their  Danish 
friends   to  join  them  in  the  feasts  with  which  they  en- 
livened the  gloom  of  winter.     The  Danes  landed,  and 
shared  in  the  entertainments  of  their  English  hosts.     But 
the  Norman  Earls  came  upon  them,  when  they  were 
unprepared,  in  the  moment  of  festivity.    The  hospitable 
board  was  stained  with  blood,  and  the  Danes  were  driven 
back  with  much  slaughter  to  their  ships.^     But  it  was 

Eogliah  landowners,  but  there  is  a  list  of  Tbegns  at  the  end,  among  whom 
we  find  the  Northumbrian  GameL    See  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

*  See  above,  p.  109. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  514  B,  C.  "Dani  aUqnamdiu  delituere.  Verum  postqnam 
tuta  sunt,  opinati  oon-dviis  provincialiom  (qa«  vnlgo  firmam  appellant) 
illecti  ad  terram  egro^antnr.  Ambo  Comites  ex  improyiso  eos  inyadnnt, 
epnlas  cmore  confiindunt,  instant  trepidis,  ad  naves  usque  osBdendo  fugi- 
entas  persequuntur.'* 
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cHAP.xym.  presently  minoured  thiit  feasting  on  a  grander  scale  and 

Denjnaof  on  a  more  important  spot  was  thought  of.    The  Danes, 

oxTTorkT  ^^^  ^^  doubt  their  English  friends  also,  were  purposing 

to  keep  the  Midwinter  Feast  at  York.^    This,  as  well  as 

what  follows,  shows  either  that  some  considerable  part  of 

the  city  must  have  escaped  the  flames,  or  else  that,  as 

so  often  happened  in  those  days,  the  damage  had  already 

begun  to  be  repaired  by  the  rebuilding  of  houses  which 

wuiiam     ^^^^  mainly  of  wood.^     To  hinder  this  enterprise,  or  again 

finraa  Nbt-  to   Surprise  his  enemies    in  the    moment    of   rejoicing, 

tingham,    William  set  forth  from  Nottingham.     He  marched  as  far 

Mdreaches  as  the  banks  of  the  Aire.    That  stream  flows  from  the  high 

A<L7^^    lands  which  so  long  divided  the  Northumbrian  Angles 

from  the  Northern  Welsh,  and  finds  its  way  into  the 

Ouse  below  the  hermitage  which  was  perhaps  already 

growing  into  the  minster  of  Selby,  hard  by  the  spot  which 

was  in  after  times  to  become  the  site  of  the  palace  and 

Origin  of    minster  of  Howden.   The  spot  itself  where  William  reached 

^^^  the  stream  is  marked  out  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood 

its  later      of  one  of  the  most  famous  castles  reared  by  those  wh<»n  the 

event  of  that  campaign  was  to  set  as  lords  over  Northern 

England.     It  was  near  the  place  where  Ilbert  of  Lacy 

1333,     raised  that  renowned  fortress,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom 

of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  ^  and  of  the  mysterious  death  of 

1400.     the  deposed  Richard,^  which,  most  likely  from  the  incident 

of  this  veiy  march,  received  the  Romance  name  of  Ponte- 

fract.    The  fortress  however,  all  whose  remains  seem  to 


>  Old.  Vii.  514  C.  *' DiYiilgatiir  itenim  eoadem  latronealoe  Eboracnm 
ad  yenire,  qua  natalem  Bamiiiicain  celebrent,  seseque  ad  proeliandnm  pns- 
parent.*'  '  See  yoL  i.  pp.  380,  395. 

'  On  the  execution  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  "  extra  villain  de  Ponte 
Fracto,"  see  Walsinghain,  i.  165,  ed.  Kley,  and  Rymer,  ii.  495 ;  and  on 
the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  see  the  other  writ  in  ii.  525. 

*  I  am  not  bound  to  detennine  the  manner  of  death  of  Richard  the 
Second,  but  I  suppose  that  we  may  safely  use  the  words  of  WalmTigham 
(ii.  345),  ''Olausit  diem  extremum  apud  castrum  de  Ponte  JVacto^" 
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be  of  mach  later  date^  does  not,  like  so  many  others,  over-  0HAP.xTni. 

hang  a  river  at  its  feet     The  actual  spot  of  William's 

encampment  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the  mills  and 

wharfs  and  &ctories  of  the  modem  town  of  Castleford. 

That  name  shows  itself  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the 

foundation  of  liberty  while  at  the  same  time  it  marks  the 

spot  as  having  been  used  as  a  place  for  crossing  the  river 

in  much  earlier  times.     The  stream  is  now  spanned  by 

a  bridge,  but,  if  that  bridge  had  any  predecessor  in  the 

days  before   William,  it  had  been  broken  down  by  the 

enony.i     The  Aire  at  this  point  is  now  navigable,  at 

all  events  for  the  keels  of  the  country,  but  it  is  described  WiUiani'i 

as  being  at  the  time  of  William's  coming  impassable  OMtTeford. 

alike  by  boats  and  by  fording.'^    We  need  not  however 

take  this  as  implying  more  than  the  incidental  condition 


of  the  stream  during  the  winter  months.  William^  we  are  He  i 
told,  rejected  the  counsels  alike  of  those  who  proposed  a  ih«1>iiJge. 
retreat  and  of  those  who  suggested  the  repair  of  the 
bridge.  The  bridge  might  supply  a  means  of  passage  for 
the  enany,  or  an  attack  might  be  made  upon  them  while 
they  were  still  engaged  in  the  work.^  William  preferred 
to  remain  idle  for  three  whole  weeks  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aire,^  while,  as  the  stoiy  implies,  the  left  bank 

^  The  name  Pons  Fractal,  though  it  is  not  found  in  Domesday,  must 
have  been  known  to  Otderio,  probably  to  \^^IUam  of  Poitiers.  It 
exists  in  English  only  in  its  Romance  form.  It  is  therefore  ahnost 
certain  that  the  name  was  givMi  soon  after  the  place  was  brought  into 
notice  by  this  incident  in  William^s  mareh.  It  thereforo  follows  that  a 
bridge  was  actually  broken  down  at  the  time.  The  difficulty  arising  from 
the  distance  between  the  town  and  castle  of  Pontefract  and  the  possible 
site  of  any  resl  pont/rocfus  is  equal  in  any  case. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  514  C.  '*  Properans  illo  Bex  e  Snotingeham,  prsepeditur  ad 
Fracti-pontis  aquam  impatientem  vadi,  neo  navigio  usitatam."  Fractm 
Pons,  as  ^stinguished  from  the  mora  usual  Ptnu  Frctetnt,  shows  the  name 
in  a  state  of  transition  from  a  description  to  a  proper  name. 

'  lb.  "  Beditum  suadentibus  non  aoquiescit,  pontem  fieri  yolentibus 
id  opportunum  non  esse  respondet,  ne  hostis  ropente  super  eoe  irruerot,  et 
inferends  dadis  oooanonem  in  ipso  opero  haberet.** 

*  lb.  "Tree  hebdomades  illic  detinentur." 
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0HAP.xvm.  was  lined  by  at  least  a  detachment  of  the  insurgents  and 
their  allies.  This  is  not  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Brihtnoth;^ 
we  may  add  that  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  William  himself, 
lisoisfindfl  The  tale  goes  on  to  say  that  all  this  while  a  valiant  man 
named  Lisois  ^  was  carefolly  seeking  for  a  ford  both  above 
and  below  the  camp.^  At  last,  after  much  search  over 
difScult  ground,'  a  ford  was  found.  Lisois,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  horsemen,  crossed  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  party  of  the 
enemy  on  the  other  side.  The  English  tried  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  Lisois  and  his  men,  but  they  were  them- 
selves defeated  and  dispersed.^  On  the  next  day  Lisois 
William  returned  to  the  camp  with  the  good  news.  The  army 
anny  man  ii^^rched  to  the  spot ;  they  forded  the  river  at  the  point 
the  river,  ^hich  he  showed  them,  and  thence  made  their  way  towards 
York,  through  woods,  marshes,  hills,  and  valleys,  along  a 
narrow  track  through  which  two  could  not  go  abreast.^ 
This  description,  as  well  as  the  evident  distance  of  the  ford 
from  Ponte&act,  seems  to  show  that,  if  the  tale  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  ford  must  be  looked  for  in  the  hilly  country 
&r  up  the  river,  and  that  the  march  to  York  must  have  been 
made  by  a  roundabout  course  indeed.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
to  understand  that  fords  which  were  available  in  smnmer 
would  be  useless  when  the  stream  was  swollen  by  the 


>  See  Tol.  L  p.  300. 

'  The  only  notice  of  this  Liaoii  which  I  can  find  in  Domeeday  is  in  ii. 
49  b,  where  he  appeara  in  poeseBrion,  but  seemingly  illegal  poonoerion,  of 
a  amaU  holding  in  Eatex.  Half  a  hide  was  held  by  *'  ii.  iranci  homines," 
**  quam  oocupavit  lisoisos,  quia  unus  Ulorum  utlagavit/' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.  "  Denique  Lisois,  audax  milee,  quern  de  Monasteriis 
agnominabant,  flumen  summopere  attentabat,  et  vadum  supra  infraque 
qusBiitabat.'* 

*  lb.  "  Per  multam  demum  diffioultatem  locum  transmeabilem  depre- 
hendit,  et  cum  Ix.  magnanimis  equitibus  pertransiTit,  super  quos  hostium 
multitudo  irruit,  sed  his  acerrime  repugnantibus  non  prevaluit." 

*  lb.  "  Postero  die  Lisois  reversus  prodit  vadum,  neo  mora,  tradu- 
oitnr  exercitus.  Itur  per  silyas,  paludes,  montana;  valles,  arotissimo 
tramite  qui  binos  lateraliter  ire  non  patiebatur." 
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floods  of  winter,  and  that  the  means  of  crossing  had  to  oEAP.xvni. 

be  looked  for  at  a  great  distance  from  the  camp.     Bat 

it  most  have  been  no  small  obstacle  which  caused  William 

to  lose  so  much  time  At  such  a  moment^  and  to  reach 

the  object  of  his  march  hj  such  a  roundabout  and  difficult 

way,  when  the  Roman  road  leading  straight  over  the 

flat  country  fiom  Pontefiact  to  York  lay  invitingly  before 

his  eyes.     It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  some  part  ProUUe 

of  the  seemingly  wasted  time  was  spent  in  those  negotia-  ^^  ^f 

tions  with  the  Danish  commander  which  afterwards  led  ^11!^ 

with  the 

to  the  utter  and  shameful  failure  of  his  whole  enter-  Banes. 
prise.1 

At  last  William  for  the  third  time  drew  near  to  York,  wmiam 
I  wish  we  could  believe  the  tale  of  a  later  writer,  who  tells  y^klLid 
ns  that  he  met  with  a  valiant  resistance,  and  that  the  city  ^^^^^ 
was  taken  only  by  storm  with  the  slaughter  of  thousands  position. 
of  men.'     But  it  seems  plain  that  he  entered  the  city  or 
its  ruins,  and  found  no  man  to   withstand  him.    The 
Northumbrians  had  gone  each  man  to  his  home  after  their 
first  great  success^'  and  we  hear  nothing  which  shows  that 
their  forces  had  been  again  brought  together.     Of  the 
Danes  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  news  of  their  flight 
was  brought  to  William  before  he  had  reached  the  city.'* 
His  first  object  was  once  more  to  secure  its  possession. 
A  force  was  left  at  York,  with  orders  to  begin  at  once  with  The  cMtles 
the  repair  of  the  castles,  which  were  once  more  to  hold  the  repaired. 


'  Has  U  the  probable  suggestion  of  Sir  Francis  Palgraye,  iii.  455. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  (1069),  if 
that  is  the  right  name ;  '*  Eboraoum,  obi  fUit  Danorum  reoeptaculom, 
potanter  cnm  ibi  inventis  ezpugnavit,  et  molta  millia  hominum  ibidem 
interfeoit."  This  is  wrought  up  by  Thierry  into  a  picture  of  a  dearly 
bought  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Normans  after  a  long  defence  of  which 
the  "  Boi  Edgar*'  seems  to  be  the  hero. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  371. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.  "  Eboraoo  appropinqoatum  est,  sed  Danes  aufugisse 
nnntiatum  est." 
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oHAPJLYin.  metropolis  of  the  North  in  subjection.^  And  now  came 
The  great  that  fearful  deed,  half  of  policy,  half  of  vengeance,  which 
Northum-  has  stamped  the  name  of  William  with  infamy,  and  which 
forms  a  clearly  marked  stage  in  the  downward  course  of 
his  moral  being.  He  had  embarked  in  a  wrongftd  under- 
taking; but  hitherto  we  cannot  say  that  he  had  aggravated 
the  original  wrong  by  reckless  or  wanton  cruelties.  But, 
as  ever,  wrong  avenged  itself  by  feading  to  deeper  wrong. 
The  age  was  a  stem  one,  and  hitherto  William  had 
.  certainly  not  sinned  against  the  public  opinion  of  the  age. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  on  the  whole  a  merciful  conqueror. 
He  had  shown  that  he  belonged  to  another  type  of  beings 
from  the  men  who  had  wasted  his  own  Duchy  in  his  child- 
hood, and  from  the  men  on  whom  Siward  and  Tostig  had 
striven  to  put  some  check  within  the  land  which  he  had 
now  won.^  Siward  and  Tostig  were  both  of  tliem  men  of 
blood,  stained  with  the  guilt  of  private  murder,  from 
which  we  may  be  sure  that  William  would  have  shrunk 
at  any  time  of  his  life.  But  we  may  be  no  less  sure  that 
Siward  and  Tostig,  harsh  as  they  were,  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  horrors  which  William  now  proceeded  deliberately 
Its  delibe-  to  inflict  ou  Northern  England.  The  harryings  of  which 
a^vtemAtic  Sussex  and  Kent  had  seen  something  on  his  first  landing  ^ 
were  now  to  be  carried  out,  far  more  systematically,  far 
more  unflinchingly,  through  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and 
several  neighbouring  shires.^     The  King  took  the  work 


*  Old.  Vit.  514  C.  "  Bex  tribnnoB  et  pnesidefl  cum  armatomm  manu,  qui 
restauzareQt  in  urbe  caatella,  direxit,  et  iJios  nihilominna  in  ripH  Humbne, 
qui  Danis  resisterent,  reliquit.'' 

'  See  YoL  ii.  p.  381.  '  See  yol.  iii.  pp.  411,  554. 

*  The  great  harrying  of  the  North  is  mentioned  briefly  but  emphatically 
in  the  Chronioles,  1069 ;  **  pa  se  kyng  |>i8  geaxode,  |>a  fur  he  noztfward  mid 
ealre  hia  fyrde  >e  he  gegaderian  mihte,  and  >a  dcire  mid  ealle  forfaetgode 
and  aweste."  So  Florence;  "  Quod  ubi  Begi  innotuit  Willehno,  exercitn 
mox  congregate,  in  Northymbriam  effisrato  properavit  animo,  eamqne  per 
totam  hiemem  devastare,  hominesque  truddare,  et  multa  mala  non  ceasabat 


diaraoter. 
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of  destmction  as  his  personal  share  of  the  conquest  of  oRipjLTni. 
Northumberland.     He  left  others  to  build  his  castles  in  WiliMn's 

penonu 

York ;    he  left  others  to  watch  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  ■hAre  in 
Humber;   but  he  himself  went  through  the  length  andtation. 
breadth  of  the  land,  through  its  wildest  and  most  difficult 
regions,  alike  to  punish  the  past  revolts  of  its  people  and 
to  cripple  tlieir  power  of  engaging  in  such  revolts  for  the 
time  to  come.    That  all  who  resisted  were  slain  with  the 
sword  ^  was  a  matter  of  course ;  Harold  had  done  as  much 
as  that  in  his  great  campaign  against  Grufiydd.^     But 
now  William  went  to  and  fro  over  points  a  hundred  miles 
from  one  another/^  destroying,  as  fieur  as  in  him  lay,  the  life 
of  the  earth.     It  was  not  mere  plunder,  which  may  at 
least  enrich  the  plunderer ;  the  work  of  William  at  this 
time  was  simple  unmitimted  havoc.     Houses  were  every-  Utter  de- 
where  burned  with  all  that  was  in  them ;  stores  of  corn,  property  of 
goods  and  property  of  every  kind,  were  brought  together  ^^  ™^- 
and  destroyed  in  the  like  sort;  even  living  animals  seem  to 
have  been  driven  to  perish  in  the  universal  burning.^    The 
authentic  records  of  the  Conquest  give  no  hint  of  any  ex- 
ceptions being  made  or  favour  being  shown  in  any  part  of 
the  doomed  region.    But  local  legends  as  usual  supply  their  Legend  of 
tale  of  wonder.    Beverley  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  v^Uon  of 
its  heavenly  patron,  the  canonized  Archbishop  John.*    The  ^^«^l«y- 


agere."  Fuller  details  come  from  Ordario,  the  Eyesham  History,  and  other 
■ouroes. 

>  Ord.  Vit.  514  D.  **  Plerosque  gladio  vindice  ferit,  aliorum  latebrae 
evertit,  terras  devastaty  et  domos  oum  rebus  omnibus  concremat/* 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  474. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.  *'  Spatio  centum  milliariorum  castra  ejus  diiSbndun- 
tur." 

*  lb.  '*  Jussit  iHt  stimulante  segetibus  et  peooribus  oum  vasis  et  omni 
genere  alimentorum  repleri,  et  igne  injecto  penitus  omnia  simul  oomburi, 
et  sic  omnem  alimoniam  per  tctam  regionem  Trans-humbranam  pariter 
derastari." 

*  On  the  history  and  legends  of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  (Bishop  of 
Hexham  687-705.  of  York  705-718,  died  721),  see  Bceda,  v.  1-6.    We 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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oHAPjLvni.  King  had  pitched  his  camp  seven  miles  from  the  town, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  people  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood had  taken  shelter  with  all  their  precious  things 
in  the  inviolable  sanctuary  which  was  afforded  by  the 
frithstool  of  the  saint.  ^  On  hearing  this,  some  plunderers, 
seemingly  without  the  royal  orders,^  set  forth  to  make  a 
prey  of  the  town  and  of  those  who  had  sought  shelter  in 
it.  They  entered  Beverley  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance,  and  made  their  way  to  the  churchyard,  where 
Miraculous  a  vast  crowd  of  people  was  gathered  together.®  The  leader 
ture  of  of  the  band,  Toustain  by  name  * — not,  let  us  hope,  the  son 
TouBtain.  ^£  ^j£^  ^j^^  standard-bearer  of  Senlac  • — marked  out  an  old 
man  in  goodly  apparel  with  a  golden  bracelet  on  his  arm.^ 
This  was  doubtless  the  badge  of  his  official  rank,  or  the  prize 
which  Harold  or  Siward  or  some  other  bracelet-giver"^  had 
bestowed  as  the  reward  of  good  service  against  Scot  or 
Briton  or  Northman.  The  Englishman  fled  within  the 
walls  of  the  minster.     The  sacrilegious  Toustain,  sword 

get  another  instance  of  his  worship  in  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard  in  Richard  of  Hexham,  X  Scriptt.  331,  where  his  banner  is 
brought  forth,  along  with  those  of  Saint  Peter  of  York  and  Saint  Wilfrith 
of  Ripon. 

^  The  legend  is  told  by  .Mired  of  Beverley,  129,  ed.  Heame.  Beverley 
was  the  "  unicum  asylum."  The  Normans  hear  **  onmem  iUius  region  is 
populum  illuc  ad  pacem  Sancti  venisse,  et  omnia  pretiosa  sua  secum  de 
tulisset.*'    The  sllusion  is  plainly  to  the  fiunous  FrUhstool. 

*  lb.    '*  Quidam  milites  rapinis  assueti  Beverlacum  armati  petierunt.*' 

'  lb.  **  Ad  septa  coemiterii,  quo  tetrita  totius  populi  multitude  con- 
flnxerat,  ausu  temerario  progrediuntur." 

*  lb.  "  Primicemus  Turstinus/* 
'  See  above,  p.  39. 

*  Al.  Bev.  u.  s.  "  Quemdam  veteranum  pretiosius  indutum,  auream  in 
brachio  annillam  ferentem.*' 

^  Compare  iiv  the  Song  of  Brunanburh  the  description  of  .^helstan 
as  "  beoma  beabgi&/'  and  agun  in  the  Song  of  Maldon  (Thorpe,  Analecta, 

"Heton  fi9  secgan, 
)>nt  |>u  most  sendan  raSe 
beagas  wi9  gebeorge.** 
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in  hand,  spurred  his  horse  within  the  consecrated  doors.^  oHAPJLvnr. 
Bat  the  vengeance  of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  did  not 
slnmher.      The  horse    fell  with    its    neck    broken,   and 
Toustain  himself,  smitten  in  his  own  person,  his  arms  and 
1^8  all  twisted  behind  his  back,  no  longer  seemed  a  man 
bnt  a  monster.^     His  afiighted  comrades  hud  aside  all 
their  schemes  of   plunder    and    slaughter,   and   humbly 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  saint.^     They  made  their  way 
back  to  William  and  told  him  the  tale   of  wonder.     The  William 
King  had  already  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  church  the  rigfato 
of  Saint  John,^  and  now,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  saint,  ^|^^ 
he  summoned  the  chief  members  of  the  Chapter  before  him, 
and  again  confirmed  all  their  possessions  by  charters  under 
the  royal  seal.^    He  added  new  grants  of  land  and  precious 
g^fts  for  the  adornment  of  the  minster,^  and,  what  was  of 

^  AL  fiev.  1 29.  "  Extracto  quo  erat  prscmctuB  glAdio,  per  medium  plebia 
attonite,  super  emissarium  furena  senem  persequitur  .  •  intra  valvas 
eodens  jam  pene  fogiendo  ezBtmctum  inaequitur.*' 

*  lb.  **  Eooe  equua  in  quo  aederat  fracto  oollo  oorruit,  et  ipae,  facie  jam 
deformi  poet  teigum  yers&  manibua  pedibuaque  retortia,  Telut  monatrum 
infonne  omnium  in  ae  mirantium  ora  oonvertit."  It  ia  curioua  to  aee  how 
Thierry  (i.  319)  waters  down  the  miracle ;  "  aon  cheval,  gliaaant  aur  le 
paT^,  a'abattit  et  le  froiaaa  dana  aa  chute."  Of  course  this  is  likely  enough 
to  have  been  the  kernel  of  truth  in  the  legend,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  tell 
the  tale  in  thia  ahape  aa  if  it  were  undoubted  fiMst.  On  atoriea  of  this  kind, 
aee  the  profound  remarka  of  Fxotemor  Stubbs  in  hia  Preface  to  De  Inven- 
tUme,  xxYii-x3dx. 

*  lb.  '*  Stupeiacti  et  ezteiriti  aodi  ejua,  projeotla  arroia  et  depoaitft 
fenxatate,  ad  impetrandam  Sancti  Johannia  miaericordiam  conyertuntur." 

*  See  aboye,  p.  205. 

'lb.  "  Rex,  audita  yirtute  gloriod  oonfeaaoria,  yerenaque  aimUem 
ultionem  de  ceteria,  accereitia  ad  ae  migoribua  ecdeaue,  quncumque 
prkmun  Begum  yel  principum  libertate  eidem  eccleai«  fiierant  collata, 
rogii  anctoritate  et  aigilli  aui  munimine  oonfirmayit."  The  chief  of  theae 
former  benefibctois  waa  ^thelatan,  the  aeoond  founder  of  the  church  in 
ita  secular  ahape.  See  the  legend  in  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  838.  I  aiiapeot 
that  thia  present  confirmation  ia  a  legendary  yeraion  of  the  earlier  one  in 
Ealdred'a  time. 

*  lb.  "  Ne  ipae  pnedeceaaorum  auorum  munificentila  easet  impar, 
prasfittam  eodeeiam  pretioaiB  donia  deourayit,  et  poMosaionibus  ampli- 
avit." 
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0RAP.xTin.  more  immediate  value  than  all^  that  there  might  be  no 
^*  "■  further  danger  of  the  peace  of  Saint  John  being  broken, 
camp.  he  at  once  broke  up  his  camp  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
removed  his  head-quarters  to  a  place  far  removed  from 
the  hallowed  spot.^ 
General  The  lands  of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  were  thus,  according 

of  the  ^  ^^6  locsl  legend,  spared  amid  the  general  havoc,  and  re- 
oountry.  mained  tilled  while  all  around  was  a  wilderness.^  The  long 
abiding  traces  of  the  destruction  which  was  now  wrought 
were  its  most  fearful  feature.  The  accounts  of  the  imme- 
diate ravaging  are  graphic  and  terrible  enough,  but  they 
are  perhaps  outdone  in  significance  by  the  passionless 
Entries  in  witness  of  the  great  Survey,  the  entries  of  "  Waste," 
Dome«i*y.  ,,  ^^^^  „  ,,  ^^ste,"  attached  through  page  after  page 
to  the  Yorkshire  lordships  which,  seventeen  years  after, 
had  not  recovered  fit)m  the  blow.^  Indeed  we  may  be 
inclined  to  ask  whether  Northern  England  ever  fully  re- 
covered from  the  blow  till  that  great  developement  of  modem 
times  which  has  reversed  the  respective  importance  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  For  nine  years  at  least  no  attempt 
was  made  at  tilling  the  ground  ;  between  York  and  Dur- 
ham every  town  stood  uninhabited;  their  streets  became 

^  AL  Bey.  lap.  "  Ne  exerdtdfl  sui  yicinitate  pax  eoclesin  ab  eo  firmata 
diflBolyeretur,  sonantibus  per  exoroitum  dasaicis  statim  a  loco  leoeasit,  et 
yalde  prooul  inde  tentoria  figi  pnBoepit.*' 

'  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  966.  "  Neo  terra  aliqua  erat  culta,  ezcepto  solo 
temtorio  beati  Jobannis  Beverlad;  nam  ibi  quidam  Regis  miles,  oollo  equi 
Bui  fraoto  et  fiioie  propri&  retort&,  Tindictam  incunebat.** 

'  I  take  at  a  venture  pp.  305,  505  &.  After  a  long  string  of  places  we 
read,  '*  omnia  wasta  pmter  Engelbi."  After  another  such  list,  '*  omnes 
sunt  waste  ezcepto  Wimeltun.'*  The  entry  of  *'  wasta "  occurs  also  in 
twenty-four  other  places  in  those  two  pages.  These  are  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  two  great  Earls  Robert  and  Hugh.  The  destruction  howeyer  was 
not  spread  quite  equally  oyer  the  whole  land.  In  pp.  519,  319  h,  the  &tal 
word  occurs  only  nine  times.  Among  the  places  which  escaped  we  find 
the  names  of  "  Bameburg*'  and  "  Sproteburg."  Sprotbuxgh  has  its 
fiithstool  as  weU  as  Beverley,  and  it  is  hard  that  it  has  not  also  its 
legend. 
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lurking-places  for  robbers    and    wild    beasts.^     Even  aoHAP.xym. 
generation  later  the  passing  traveller  beheld  with  sorrow  ^.^^ 
the  ruins  of  &mous  towns,  with  their  lofty  towers  rising  traces  of 
above  the  forsaken  dwellings,  the  fields  lying  untilled  and  ravages, 
tenantless,  the  rivers  flowing  idly  through  the  wilderness.^ 
At  the  time  the  scene  was  so  fearful  that  the  contemporary  State  of 
writers  seem  to  lack  words  to  set  forth  its  full  horrors.  at*the^ 
Men^  women,  and  children  died  of  hunger ;  they  laid  them  *™*" 
down  and  died  in  the  roads  and  in  the  fields,  and  there 
was  no  man  to  buiy  them.^    Those  who  survived  kept  up 
life  on  strange  and  unaccustomed  food.    The  flesh  of  cats  Utter 
and  dogs  was  not  disdained,  and  the  teaching  which  put  a  nees  of  the 
ban  on  the  flesh  of  the  horse  as  the  food  of  Christian  men  ■'"^^**"- 
was  forgotten  under  the  stress  of  hunger.    Nay,  there  were 
those  who  did  not  shrink  from  keeping  themselves  alive  on 
the  flesh  of  their  own   kind.^    Others,  in  the  emphatic  Men  eell 
words  of  our  old  records,  bowed  their  necks  for  meat  in  the  f^  sUves. 
evil  days.    They  became  slaves  to  any  one  who  would  feed 

>  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  B^g.  1079,  P*  ^5'  Hinde.  **  Interea  ita  terr&  oultore 
destitutft,  lata  ubique  Bolitudo  patebat  per  novem  annoe.  Inter  Eboracnm 
et  Dnnelmnm  nusquam  villa  inhabitata,  bestiarum  tantam  et  latronum 
latibula  magno  itinerantibus  fnere  timori." 

*  Win.  Malm.  iii.  249.  "  Itaque  provincin  quondam  fertilis  et  tyran- 
norum  nntrioulae  incendio,  prsedA,  sanguine,  nervi  succisi ;  humus  per  sex- 
aginta  et  eo  amplius  mUliaria  omnifariam  inoulta ;  nudum  onmium  solum 
uBque  ad  hoc  etiam  tempui  ;  urbes  olim  prsBclaras,  tuires  proceritate  axA 
in  coelum  minantes,  agros  IsBtos  pascuis,  irriguos  fluyiis,  si  quis  modo  yidet 
per^pinns,  ingemit,  si  quis  superest  vetus  incola,  non  agnosoit."  Are  we 
to  see  in  these  heaven-reaching  towers  the  tall  slender  unbuttressed  steeples 
of  our  earliest  Romanesque  1 

'  Sim.  Dun.  u.  s.  '*  Erat  horror  ad  intuendum  per  domos,  plateas,  et 
itinera  cadavera  humana  dissolvi,  et  tabescentia  pntredine  cum  foetore 
horrendo  scaturire  vermibus.  Neque  enim  snperat  qui  ea  humo  cooperiret, 
omnibus  vel  exstinctis  gladio  et  &me,  vel  propter  fieunem  paternum  solum 
relinqnentibus." 

*  flor.  Wig.  1069.  *'  Nonuannis  Angliam  vastantlbus,  in  Northymbrii 
et  quibusdam  aliis  provinciis  anno  prsecedenti,  sed  prsesenti  et  subsequent! 
&re  per  totam  Angliam,  maxime  per  Northymbriam  et  per  oontiguas  iUi 
provincias,  adeo  fiunes  pnevaluit,  ut  homines  equinam,  caninam,  cattinam, 
et  camem  comederent  humanam." 
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0HAP.xym.  them,  sometimes,  when  happier  days  had  come,  to  be  set 
free  by  the  charity  of  their  masters.^  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  Yorkshire  was  a  wilderness.  The  bodies  of 
its  inhabitants  were  rotting  in  the  streets,  in  the  high- 
ways, or  on  their  own  hearthstones ;  and  those  who  had 
escaped  from  sword,  fire,  and  hunger,  had  fled  out  of 
the  land. 


Oontem-         The  harrying  of  Northern  England  was  a  deed  which 

M^atoof  was  denounced  by  men  not  indisposed  to  make  the  best  of 

^^dudkl''    WiUiam's  deeds  as  a  deed  on  which  the  wrath  of  God  was 

sure  to  follow.'^     To  his  own  conscience  it  was  perhaps 

reconciled  by  the  thought  that,  after  all,  he  had  shed  no 


'  There  is  a  most  remarkable  document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  363,  in  which 
a  lady  named  G^atlBsed  sets  free  several  persons,  who  are  mentioned  by 
name,  with  the  striking  addition,  '*  and  eaUe  )>a  men  >e  heonon  heora  heafod 
for  hyra  mete  on  0am  yflum  dagnm."  Mr.  Kemble  (Saxons  in  England, 
i.  196),  who  mentions  other  examples  of  the  practice,  refers  this  deed  to  a 
time  **  as  late  as  the  Norman  Conquest."  From  the  words  which  foUow, 
in  which  Gospatric  is  mentioned,  the  document  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  year  1070.  Geatfled  sets  free  another  party  of  slaves,  who  are 
described  as  " )»  men  pe  heo  ]iingede  st  Cw8espatrike."  All  the  names  are 
English  or  Danish.  This  example  illustrates  the  general  description  of 
Simeon  of  Durham  (85),  '*  Alii  in  servitutem  perpetuam  sese  venderent, 
dummodo  qualiteroumque  miserabUem  vitam  sustentarent.'* 

'  ChxL  Yit.  514  D,  515  A.  "  Nusquam  tantft  crudelitate  usus  est 
GuUlelmus,  hie  turpiter  vitio  succubuit,  dum  iram  suam  regere  contempeit ; 
et  reos  innocuosque  pari  animadversione  peremit.  ...  In  multis  GuiUel- 
mum  nostra  libenter  extulit  relatio :  sed  in  hoc  quod  una  justum  et  in- 
justum  rabids  fiunis  lanceA  apque  transfixit,  laudare  non  audeo.  Nam 
dum  innocuoB  infantes  jnvenesque  vemantes  et  floridos  canitie  senes  £une 
periditari  video;  misericordift  motus  miserabilis  populi  moBForibus  et 
anxietatibus  magis  condoleo,  quam  frivolis  adidationibus  inutiliter  studeo. 
PrBBterea  indubitanter  affero  quod  impune  non  remittetur  tam  feralis 
oodsio.  SummoB  enim  et  imos  intuetur  omnipotens  Judex,  et  eeque 
omnium  &cta  discutiet  ac  puniet  districtlssimus  vindex,  ut  palam  onmibus 
enodat  Dei  perpetua  lex.**  This  passage  is  valuable,  even  if  it  be  simply 
the  comment  of  Orderic,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  keen  enough. 
But  it  becomes  of  tenfold  value,  if  we  can  believe  that  he  copied  it  from 
William  of  Poitiers.  It  would  show  that  there  were  bounds  beyond 
which  even  that  abandoned  flatterer  refused  to  follow  his  hero. 
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blood  except  in  open  fighting.     He  had  spared  the  lives  of  oHAPx^in. 
rebels  whom  a  less  mercifol  prince  might  have  doomed  to  ^^'*^  f 
the  slaoghter.     His  vengeance  fell  only  on  the  lands  and  William 
goods  which  were  his  own  hiwfiil  forfeit,  and  if  their  former 
owners  died  of  hunger  through  their  loss,  that  was  no  guilt 
of  his.     All  this,  all  that  had  gone  before,  all  that  was  to 
come  after,  was  to  be  done  and  suffered  that  William  might 
win  and  wear  the  Crown  which  the  choice  of  those  whose 
gift  it  was  had  given  to  another.     And,  as  if  in  mockeiy,  He  holdt 
William  decreed  to  show  himself  in  all  the  pomp  of  king-  christnuui 
ship  in  the  midst  of  the  land  which  he  had  wasted.     He  ^(  ^^ 
would  remind  men  that  all  that  he  had  done  was  not  the  1069-1070. 
act  of  a  lawless  invader  overcoming  his  foreign  enemies, 
but  the  act  of  a  lawful  King  subduing  the  rebels  who  had 
again  and  again   risen  against  bim,  who  had   slain  his 
garrisons  and  broken   down  his  castles.    The  Christmas 
Feasb  was  this  year  to  be  kept,  not  in  the  new  minster  of 
Eadward  at  Westminster  or  of  Ealdred  at  Gloucester,^  but 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  houses  and  churches  of  the  wasted 
metropolis  of  the  North.     The  Crown  which  Ealdred  had 
placed  on  William's  head  was  to  be  worn  in  lus  own  city^ 
when  there  was  no  Northumbrian  Primate  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  King^  and  only  the  blackened  walls  of  the  minster 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  ceremony.     Still  the  form  was  gone 
through,  doubtless  with  such  diminished  splendour  as  the 
circumstances  allowed.      The   Crown   and  all   the   other 
badges  of  royalty  were   brought  from  Winchester;   the 
army   was    left    encamped  without   the  city,  and   King 
William,  not    King  Eadgar  or   KiDg    Swend,  held  the 
Christmas  Feast  in  York.'     It  was  doubtless  at  this  grim 

>  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  435. 

>  Ord.  Vit.  515  A,  B.  "Inter  bella  Gnillelmtts  ex  civitate  GuenU 
jnbet  adferri  ooronam,  aliftque  omamenta  regalia  et  van,  et  dimiaio 
ezercito  in  castria  Eboracum  pergit,  ibiqne  Katale  Salvatoria  noetri 
eonoelebrat."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Worcester  Cbroniole,  1069 ;  "  And 
ae  kyng  wcs  )>one  midwintres  daig  on  Eoferwic." 
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cHAP.xYin.  Midwinter  Gem6t  that  the  main  settlement  of  Yorkshire 
Settlement  took  place.  It  must  have  been  now  that  the  Breton  Alan 
■hire.  received  that  vast  graxit  of  land  which  placed  him  at  the 
Grants  to    head  of  the  nobles  of  the  North.^     In  one  of  the  most 

Alan  of 

Britanny.    picturesque  spots  of  that  land  of  dales  and  streams,  on 

^^^o»<*  a  height  overlooking  the  rocky  bed  of  the  dark   Swale, 

he  reared  the  castle  which,  under   its  French  name   of 

Richmond,   so    long    remained   as   a   link   between   the 

English  Earldom  and   the   Breton  Duchy .^     A  hall,   a 

keep,  a  chapel,  either  of  this  or  of  the  next  age,  survive 

to  tell  of  the  proud   state   of  its  early  lords,  but  how 

much  of  them  is  actually  the  work  of  the  first  founder 

may  remain  a  problem  for  the  architectural  antiquary.^ 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  castle  a  town,  as  usual,  arose, 

and  the  borough  of  Richmond  gained  importance  enough 

to  give  its  name  to  new  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  divi- 

Eodesi-      sions  of  the  surrounding  country.*    The   bounty  of  the 

founds      Earls  and  their  followers  surrounded  the  castle  with  eccle- 

Ridlinond  ^^^^  foundations.     A  stately  parish  church  arose  on  the 


^  In  Domesday,  309»  Alan  appears  as  third  among  the  lay  landowners  in 
Yorkshire,  after  the  Earls  Hugh  and  Robert,  but  his  estate  is  the  laigest 
of  the  three. 

'  The  descent  of  Dachy  and  Earldom  may  be  studied  in  Dagdale's 
Baronage,  46,  and  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  897  et  seqq. 
See  also  Gale,  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond,  the  PreiiMse  and  the 
Genealogical  Tree.  It  is  enough  to  remember  the  regrant  of  the  Earldom 
to  Dnke  John  in  1 268,  and  the  descent  from  him  of  the  lamons  Arthur, 
the  Constable  of  Franoe,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

'  I  cannot  find  any  authentic  dates  for  the  different  parts  of  the  castle 
of  Richmond,  one  of  the  finest  Noiman  buildings  in  the  kingdom.  Qtle 
attributes  the  building  of  the  great  tower  to  Gonan,  the  fi^urth  Earl, 
1 1 45-1 171.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  late  Norman  date,  but  retaining  an 
earlier  entrance.  The  hall  overhanging  the  river  struck  me  as  possibly 
earlier  than  the  keep.  The  original  chapel  is  very  small  and  plain.  Both 
hall  and  chapel  stand  quite  apart  from  the  keep,  showing  how  completely, 
at  all  events  in  castles  of  this  palatial  kind,  the  keep  was  merely  an 
occasional  place  of  defence. 

*  The  name  of  **  Richmondshire  "  is  femiliar ;  see  Gale,  and  Whitaker's 
History  patiim.    Richmond  also  gives  its  name  to  an  Arohdeaoonzy. 
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dope  of  the  hill^  and  a  Benedictine  Prioiy,  a  cell  to  Saint  crap.xviu. 
Mary  of  York,  crowned  the  opposite  height  beyond  the 
river.      At  a  short  distance  from  the  town^  among  the 
woods  by  the  river  side,  arose  in  the  next  age  the  Prse- 
monstratensian  Abbey  of  Saint  Agatha  of  Easby,  and  the 
tall  slender  tower  of  the  still  later  Franciscan  church  might 
almost  seem  in  its  general  proportions  to  recall  the  archi- 
tecture of  an  eariier  day.*    Another  Yorkshire  borough 
arose  on  the  estate  of  another  of  William's   followers. 
Ilbert  of  Lacy  became  lord  of  the  lands  where  William's  Lande  of 
host  had  tarried  on  their  Northern  march^  and,  on  the  Lacy ; 
nearest  convenient  spot  to  the  presumptuous  river,  t^i©  ^$j^fo[ct. 
incident  of  the  campaign  was  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  his  castle  of  Pontefract  or  the  Broken  Bridge.'^    Another 
grantee  was  William  of  Percy,  the  founder  of  a  great 
name,  whose  genuine  bearers  soon  passed  away,  but  which 
has  been,  like  that  of  the  Csesars,  artificially  handed  on  to 
later  times.*')    The  still  more  renowned  name  of  Bobert  of 
Bruce  also  appears  in  the  Survey,  but  his  lands  were  a  later 


^  TIm  Prioiy  of  Saint  Martin  waa  founded  about  i  lOO  by  Wymar,  dapiftr 
to  the  second  Alan,  and  a  chief  benefiustor  was  "  Roaldus  filius  Roaldi, 
filii  Alani,  conttabularii  RichmundisB/'  Earl  Conan  hiniBelf  was  also  a 
benefactor.  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  6oi,  6o3.  Boaldus  [Rhiwallon]  was  also  the 
first  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Easby.  Mon.  Angl.  rii.  921.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Friaiy  was  founded  in  1458.  Mon.  Angl.  Ytii.  1545.  The  tall  slender 
tower  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  is,  as  usual,  inserted  between  the 
nave  and  choir  of  the  elder  church.  Easby  is  well  known  for  its  noble 
refectory ;  of  the  church  but  little  is  left. 

'  See  above,  p.  384. 

'  The  Peroies,  who  seem  to  have  a  mythical  genealogy  before  they 
landed  in  Normandy,  most  likely  came  firom  Percy  in  the  Cdtentin.  The 
genuine  line  became  extinct  in  the  third  generation  with  William,  the  son 
of  William's  second  son  Bichaid.  See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  370,  and 
Uartshome,  Feudal  and  Military  Antiquities  of  Northumberland,  385. 
His  daughter  Agnes,  in  Henxy  the  Second's  time,  married  Joceline,  son  of 
Godfirey,  Duke  of  Brabant  or  Lower  Lotharingia,  a  descendant  by  female 
Bucoeoiion  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  whose  line,  and  afterwards  in  those 
of  Seymour  and  Smithson,  the  artificial  house  of  Percy  has  been  continued 
to  our  own  time. 
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cHAP.xvni.  gift  from  the   Conqueror.^     These    are   names   specially 

^®''         belonging  to  Northern  history ;  but  William's  immediate 

granteea.    kinsfolk  and  friends  did  not  fail  to  come  in  for  their  share. 

Earl  Harold's  lands  at  Coningsbargh  passed  to  William  of 

Warren.^      A  vast  estate,  the  reward  doubtless  of   his 

services  in  Lindesey,  fell  to  the  insatiable  Earl  of  Mortain 

and  Cornwall.^     One  Drogo  of  Bevrere,  whose  legendary 

history  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere,  obtained  a  gprant  of  the 

Retention   peninsula  of  Holdemess.'^      Still  many  English   Thegus 

EngUith  ^  i^ctained  their  lands  under  the  Crewn^*^  while  others  had  to 

tenants.      j^qJ^  them  of  Norman  lords.     This  is  specially  the  case 

with  the  lands  of  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  which  were  largely  held 

by  their  former  owners,®  while  on  the  lands  of  Earl  Robert 

they  seem  to  have  been   almost   wholly  dispossessed  in 

Fall  in  the  fevour  of  his  foreign  followers.     But,  after  the  frightful 

land.  havoc  of  this  winter,  lands  in  Yorkshire  could  have  been 

of  little  value  to  any  man^  native  or  stranger.     Through 

page  after  page  of  the  Survey  the  same  frightful  entry  of 

"  Waste  "  constantly  meets  the  eye,  and  a  more  attentive 

study  will  show  many  a  lordship  which  had  once  kept  up 

the  hall  of  more  than  one  English  Thegn,  but  from  which 

only  the  barest  shadow  of  profit  could  now  be  wrung  for 

ite  Norman  owner.'' 


^  Domesday,  33a  6.  "  Hie  est  feudum  Rotberti  de  Bruis,  quod  fait  datum 
postquam  Liber  de  Wintonift  scriptus  fuit.** 

'  Domesday,  321.  Coningsbargh  and  its  appurtenances  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  possessions  of  William  of  Warren  in  Yorkshire. 

»  Domesday,  305-308  h. 

*  See  Appendix  €K>. 

*  Domesday,  330  6,  331  6. 

*  In  pp.  316  &,  317  &»  will  be  found  a  long  list  of  English  tenants  of 
Ilbert,  many  of  them  holding  lands  that  had  formerly  been  their  own.  To 
be  sure,  many  of  the  lands  are  waste. 

^  Thierry  quotes  the  passage  in  Domesday,  315,  where  we  read  of  a 
Yorkshire  estate,  "  Duo  Taini  tenuerunt  per  ii.  maneria.  Ibi  sunt  iL 
villani  cum  i.  carudl.  Yaluit  xl.  solidos,  mode  iiii.  solidos.*'  In  the  same 
page  are  other  similar  entries.  Sacroft,  which  had  been  held  by  five 
English  possessors,  and  was  worth  four  pounds,  was  now  held  of  Ilbert  by 
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Yorkshire  was  thus  conquered.    William  had  made  aoBAP.xTui. 
wilderness  and  he  called  it  peace.     Nor  can  we   doubt  ^^^^^ 
that  order  reigned  in  York  while  the   King  wore   his  campaign. 
Crown  at  the  Midwinter  Feast  in  his  Northern  capital.  1070. 
As  soon  as  the  holy  season  was  over,  more  warfare,  more 
havoc,  was  to  begin.     With  WiUiam  the  time  when  Kings 
go  forth  to  battle  was  not  bounded  by  any  limits  of  the 
seasons,  and  in  the  extreme  North  of  England  there  were 
still  foes  to  be  overcome  and  lands  to  be  wasted.    In  some  English 
remote  corner^  seemingly  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  the  mouth 
an  inaccessible  spot  surrounded  by  marshes,  a  daring  band  o^**^«Tec». 
still  defied  his  power.     They  held  out  in  a  Justness  stored 
with  rich  plunder,  and  deemed  that  there  at  least  they 
were   safe  from  all  attacks.^     The   lands  of  the  future 
Palatinate  of  Durham  were  also   unsubdued.     Since  the 
overthrow  of  Robert  of  Comines,  no  Norman  had  appeared 
within  the  franchises  of  Saint  Cuthberht.     But  the  land 
of  the  saint  was  already  a  wilderness.     Bishop  ^thelwine  Flight  of 
and  his  priests  had  already  fled.    Frightened  at  the  horrors  ^q^  hjg 
which  were  going  on  south  of  the  Tees,  they  determined  ^^p 
to  leave  the  church  and  city  on  the  height  above  the  Wear,  ham. 
and  to  seek  safety  once  more  for  themselves  and  for  the  n,  1069. 
body  of  their  patron  in  his  own  holy  isle  of  Lindisfarn. 
No  one  was  more  eager  in  recommending  this  course  than  C^atric 
the  Earl  Oospatric.     Whether  out  of  zeal  for  their  pre- their  flight, 
servation  or  from  any  less  worthy  motive,  he  himself  under- 
took the  keeping  of  the  more  precious  part  of  the  moveable 
ornaments  of  the   church  during  their    absence.^      The 

a  oertain  Bobert,  was  entered  as  waste  and  valued  at  twenty  pence.  The 
next  place,  Tomevre,  held  by  four  Englishmen,  had  been  worth  four 
pounds,  and  was  now  worth  ten  shillings. 

^  Ord.  Vit  515  B.  "  Ruraum  comperit  hostile  collegium  in  angulo  quodam 
regionis  latitare,  mari  vel  paludibus  undique  munito."  The  position  of  this 
place  of  shelter  is  marked  by  the  course  of  William's  march,  when  he  set 
forth  to  reduce  it. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  Eccl.  iii.  16.  "  Hie  enim  Gospatricus  hoc  maxime 
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0HAP.xym.  Bishop  and  his  clerks  then  set  forth.      Foar  days  were 

taken  up  with  the  march^  the  first  of  which  led  them  to 

the  mouth  of  the  l^ne,  at  the  point  where  its  waters 

They  reach  are  joined  by  those  of   the  northern   Don.     There^  on 

suteof      the   banks   of  the  inlet  locally  known  as  the  Slake  of 

the  place.    Jarrow,  still  stood  the  venerable  church  of  the  monastery 

where  Bseda  had  dwelled^  and  where  we  may  still  see  the 

massive  walls  and  narrow  windows  of  the  choir  in  which 

he  worshipped.^     Since  the  first  Danish  invasions  Jarrow 

seems  to  have  no  longer  existed  as  a  monastery,  but  the 

church  was  at  least  so  fiEur  preserved  that  it  was  able  to 

give  a  night's  shelter  to  ^thelwine  and  his  companions.' 

The  next  day's  march  carried  them  to  a  place  called  Beth- 

Injuriea      lington,  in  the  land  beyond  the  Tyne.     In  this  district  thia 

by'ou-       venerable  fugitives  were  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  a 

michael.     powerful  man  of  that  country,  whose  name  Gilmichael 

points  to  his  Scottish  birth  or  descent.     He  vexed  them 

on  their  course  in   every  way,  hindering  their  passage, 

plundering  the  goods  which  they  bore  with  them,  and 

seemingly  doing  personal  despite  to  the  holy  men  them- 

They  reach  selves.^      Notwithstanding   all  these  difficulties,   on  the 

^^;         fourth  day^  towards  evening,  they  reached  the  coast  of 

o?X^r      ^^®  mainland  opposite  to  the  Holy  Island.     A  miracle 

eneang.     enabled  them  to  reach   the  goal  of  their  journey  more 

dederat  consilium,  ut  fugientea  ecclesiam  relinquerent^  et  ipse  TnaTimain 
omamentorom  ejus  partem  secum  abduxerat." 

^  On  the  state  of  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth  at  this  time,  see 
Appendix  HH. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  EooL  iii.  15.  "  Prim&  quidem  nocte  in  ecclesiA 
Sancti  Pauli  in  Gyrvum,  secundA  in  Bethlingtun,  tertift  in  loco  qui  Tughala 
didtur,  mansit.*' 

'  lb.  16.  "In  fogft  memoratft  quft  cum  sancti  patris  corpore  ad  prse- 
dictam  insulam  fdgerant,  quidam  ultra  amnem  Tinam  prsepotens  Gillo- 
michael,  per  contrarium,  id  est  puer  Michaelis,  appellatus,  nam  rectius 
puer  diaboli  nuncuparetur,  multas  fugientibus  iijurias  irrogavit,  iter  eorum 
impediendo,  ipsos  affligendo,  prtedas  ex  eis  agendo,  et  quodcunque  mali 
poterat  &ciendo.*'  On  these  Gaelic  names  beginning  with  OUt  see  Miss 
Tonge's  Histoiy  of  Christian  Kamee,  ii.  113. 
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speedily.     The  tide,  which  was  fall  when  they  reached  oHAP.xvra. 
the  coast,  ebbed  at  once  to  allow  them  to  cross,  as  the 
waters  by  Mount  Klimaz  made  way  for  the  passage  of 
Alexander.^     As  soon  as  they  were  safe  on  the  island, 
the  waters  came  back^  so  that  no  pursuers  might  overtake 
them.^    A  single  aged  clerk  was  sent  back  to  Durham 
to  see  how  matters  fared  in  the  church  and   city.     On  Legend  of 
the  way,  in  the  visions  of  the  nighty  he  beheld   Saint  andGU- 
Cuthberht  and  the  holy  King  Oswald^  and  he  was  warned  "^<*»«^- 
by  them  that  the  judgements  of  another  world  had  already 
overtaken  the  wicked  GUlmichael,  whom  he  had  so  lately 
seen  flourishing  and  boasting  that  he  could  do  mischief. 
He  was  warned  too  that  woes  would  fall  on  Grospatric 
also  for  his  timid,   perhaps  sacrilegious,  counsel.^    The 
priest  sought  the  Earl  and  told  him  of  the  divine  threat- 
enings.     Oospatric  hastened  with  naked  feet  to  the  Holy 
Island,  and  craved  pardon  for  that  in  which  he  had  offended. 
Bat  on  him  vengeance  came  in  this  world ;  the  loss  of  his 
Earldom  and  all  the  troubles  which  befel  him  were  his 
punishment.^ 

^  See  the  story  in  Ariian,  i.  a6.  a,  3 ;  Pint.  Alex.  17 ;  and  compare  the 
oomments  of  JosephuB,  Antiq.  ii.  16.  5. 

'  Sim.  Dan.  Gest.  Begg.  86.  **  Circa  veeperam,  qunm  plenum  nndique  mare 
advenientibas  prohiberet  ingresgom,  eoce,  rabito  sni  reoeasu  liberum  pne- 
stitit  introitom,  ita  at  nee  festinantes  aliqaanto  tardios  aeqnerentur  flootus 
marini,  neo  tardantes  aliqaanto  oitiaB  pneoarrerent.  Qaum  aatem  terram 
attigiflsent,  ecoe,  refluum  mare,  ricut  ante,  totaa  arenas  operuerat."  The 
atoiy  is  told  at  greater  length  and  more  dramatically  in  the  Durham 
History,  iii.  15. 

'  See  the  whole  story  in  the  Durham  Histoiy,  iii.  16.  The  words  of 
Saint  Cuthberht  about  Gospatric  are,  "Yse  tlbi,  Gospatrice,  vs  tibi,  Goa- 
patrioe,  ecolesiam  meam  suis  rebus  evacuAsti  et  in  desertum  oonvertisti." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  Eocl.  iii.  16.  "Cujus  [Gillomichaelis]  tormenta 
intolerabilla  Comiti  Cospatrico,  sed  et  ea  qu»  de  iUo  a  preedicto  sancto 
andieram  dum  referrem,  pavens  iUe  intremuit ;  moxque  nudis  pedibus  ad 
insulam,  ubi  sanctum  corpus  fiierat,  incedens,  Teniam  coram  qun  in  cum 
deliquerat  precibus  et  muneribus  petivit.  Verumtamen  postea  numquam 
ei  fuerat  idem  qui  prius  status  honoris ;  ezpulsus  enim  de  comitatu,  multas 
quamdiu  Tizit  adversantium  rerum  importunitates  et  afilictionefl  pertulit." 
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cHAP.xvni.      The  Earl  and  the  Bishop  had  fled,  and  the  mass  of  the 

ffiST^      people  of  the  Northern  diocese  followed  the  example  of  their 

the  people,  chiefs.     They  sought  shelter  among  hills  and  woods,  and 

wherever  shelter  was  likely  to  be  found.^    None  stayed 

in  their  dwellings  save  those  who  from  any  cause  lacked 

the  means  of  flight.     The  camp  of  refiige  by  the  mouth 

of  the  Tees  was  well  stocked  with  provisions,  and  was 

William     fondly  deemed  to  be  impregnable.^    Against  this  strong- 

from  York.  ^^^^)  at  oncc  the  nearest  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the 

January,     gpots  held  by  thosc  whom  he  called  rebels  and  outlaws, 

William  now  set  forth  on  his  January  march. 

His  march       His   march  led   him  through  a  rugged   and  difficult 

CleveUmd   country,  which,  we  are  told,  had  never  been  crossed  by 

to  the  Tees,  an  army,  and  where  a  road  of  twenty  feet  wide  among 

the  hills  was  the  only  means  of  approach.^    The  geography 

shows  that  the  country  intended  must  be  the  hilly  district 

of  Cleveland,  which  lies  on  the  direct  road  for  one  marching 

from  York  to  any  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.*  William 

pressed  on,  and  drew  near  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy, 

who  took  flight  by  night  at  his  approach.     He  followed 

them  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  by  a  road  whose  rugged- 

ness  was  such  that  the  King  himself  had  often  to  march 

on  foot.^     On  the  banks  of  the  river  he  made  a  halt  of 

fifteen  days,®  during  which  space  he  received  the  sub- 


^  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Begg.  86.  "  Regis  ezercituB  .  .  .  TacuiB  ubique  domibua, 
flolam  inyenit  aolitudinem,  indigenis  fugie  pTOddiam  qiuerentibus,  vel  p«r 
ailvas  et  abrupta  montium  latitantibus." 

*  Ord.  Yit.  515  B.  **  Pnedam  abundantem  contraxerant,  securi  agitabant, 
noUam  sibi  vim  nooere  putabaDt." 

'  lb.  "  Unicus  aditos  per  solidum  intromittlt,  latitudine  tantom  viginti 
pedom  hitens." 

*  On  the  geography  of  this  march,  see  below,  p.  306,  note  2,  and 
Appendix  Y.    On  Cleyel&nd,  see  voL  iii.  p.  347. 

^  Ord.  Vlt.  u.  s.  "  Bex  ardens  infestos  sibi  hostes  ad  flumen  Tesiam  in- 
sequitur,  et  avia  prorumpit,  qaorom  aspeiitas  interdum  pedltem  earn  ire 
oompellit." 

'  lb.  **  Super  Tesiam  sedens  quindedm  dies  transegit.'* 
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mission  of  the  two  most  powerful  among  his  English  cHAF.xvin. 
enemies.  Waltheof  came  in  person ;  Gospatric  appeared  ^f  ^^"Jf  ^^ 
by  proxy.     They  again  swore  oaths  to  him  and  became  *li«>fMi^ 

A  Grospfttno. 
his  men^  William  even^  consenting  to  receive  the  oath  of 

Grospatric^  as  he  had  received  the  oath  of  King  Malcolm/ 

at  the  hands   of  his  messengers.^     Both  Earls  were  re-  They  are 

instated  in  their  Earldoms,  and  no  doubt  in  all  their  pos-  ^  ^h^jj. 

sessions.     Waltheof  indeed  was  more  than  restored  to  his  Earldoms. 

former  place;   he  was  admitted  to   the   King's  highest 

favour^  and  was  allowed  to   mingle   his  blood  with  the 

princely  blood  of  Normandy  and  Ponthieu.     A  daughter 

of  William  had  been  only  promised  to  Eadwine;  a  niece 

of  William  was  actually  ffiven  to  Waltheof.     The  elder  Marriage 

^    ^  -of Waltheof 

Adelaide^  the  whole  sister  of  William,  the  daughter  of  and  Judith. 
Robert  and  Herleva,  the  wife  of  Ingelram  of  Ponthieu, 
was  by  him,  as  we  have  seen,  mother  of  two  daughters, 
Adelaide  and  Judith.^  Both  were  provided  for  in  Eng- 
land. Adelaide  became  the  wife  of  Odo  of  Champagne, 
who  in  the  end  became  possessed  of  the  Earldom  of 
Holdemess.^  The  other  sister  became  the  bride  of  the 
English  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.^  Of  her 
later  career,  and  of  her  children,  we  shall  hear  again. 
But  the  submission  of  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians 

^  See  above,  p.  ao6. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  515  B.  "  Ibi  recondliati  sunt  GuaQevuB  prseaens  et  Gaius 
Patridus  abeeiiB,  sacramento  per  legates  exhibito."  So  both  the  OhronideB 
under  1070.  "Her  se  eorl  Wal|>eof  gritSede  wiO  |>one  cyng."  Mr.  Hinde 
(Hist.  North,  i.  179)  remarks  that  Gospatric  "  felt  himself  safer  in  his  rocky 
citadel  of  Bamborough  than  at  the  court  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  he  had 
given  such  frequent  provocation." 

'  See  voL  ii.  pp.  587,  588.  *  See  Appendix  GG. 

*  Waltheof  is  made  by  Orderio  (534  D)  to  say  at  the  bride-ale,  «Guil- 
lelmus  Rex  fidem  meam,  ut  major  a  minori,  jure  recepit ;  ac  ut  ei  semper 
fidelis  exsisterem,  in  matrimonium  mihi  neptem  suam  oopulavit."  In  522 
C  we  read  more  distinctly,  "  Bex  Guillelmus  Guallevo  Comiti,  fiUo  Siwazdi 
potentissimo  Anglorum,  comitatimi  Northantonin  dedit,  eique  Judith 
neptem  suam,  ut  firma  inter  eos  amidtia  perduraret,  in  matrimonio  con- 
junxit,  que  duas  filias  speciosas  marito  buo  peperit." 
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cHAP.xvin.  was  not  allowed  to  insure  safety  or  pardon  for  the  land 
^^J^^'?^  over  which  he  ruled.  We  must  suppose  that  the  sub- 
tle Bishop-  mission  of  Gospatric  was  not  accompanied  by  any  general 

rick  of  ,     ,  ,  

Durham,  submission  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his  Earldom.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  the  land  beyond  the 
Tyne,  the  land  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  the  special 
inheritance  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  was  doomed  to  a  harrying 
as  remorseless  as  that  which  had  fallen  on  Yorkshire 
itself.  To  take  seizin,  as  it  were^  of  the  conquered  land, 
the  host  of  William  was  spread  over  the  whole  country 
on  its  errand  of  destruction.^  The  materials  for  slaughter 
were  few,  as  the  inhabitants  had  everywhere  fled,  but 
their  houses  and  churches  stood  ready  for  the  &vourite 
Burning  of  Norman  means  of  destruction.  We  are  specially  told 
of  Janow.  that  the  church  of  Jarrow,  which  had  so  lately  sheltered 
JSthelwine  and  his  canons,  was  now  destroyed  by  fire.^ 
But  we  shall  soon  find  reason  to  see  that,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  destruction  could  not  have  gone  beyond 

State  of  the  burning  of  the  roof  and  other  woodwork.  We  are 
Durham. 

not  told  whether  the  minster  of  Durham   received  any 

damage  in  its  fabric ;  but  the  great  church  of  Ealdhun, 

forsaken  by  its  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  with  the  sound 

of   divine   worship   hushed  within   its  walls,   became   a 

place  of  shelter  for  the  poor  and  weak  and  sickly,  who 

lay  there  dying  of  disease  and  hunger.^    Thus  at  last 

William   had  possession  of  the  city  which   had  so  long 

withstood  the  attacks  of  Scot  and  Norman  alike.     But 

he  had  possession  only  of  a  city  without  citizens,  and  of 


^  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Regg.  86.  *'  Interea  ngiB  exeroituB  etiam  per  loca 
quBsque  inter  Teaam  et  Tine  difibsus." 

'  lb.  "  Tunc  et  eodesia  Sancti  Pauli  in  Girvum  flammis  est  oonsumpta.** 
See  Appendix  HH. 

'  lb.  "  Dunelmenna  ecoleda,  omni  oustodiA  et  ecclesiaatico  servitio 
dettituta,  spelunca  erat  pauperum  et  debilium  et  aegrotantium,  qui,  quum 
Aigere  non  poterant,  illuc  dedinantes  fione  ac  morbo  defidebant." 
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a  land  bo  utterly  wasted   that  it  finds  no  place  in  the  OHAP.xTm. 
great  Survey. 

This  last  named  fSftot,  that  the  shires  north  of  Yorkshire  Durham 
are  not  entered  in   Domesday,  makes  it  hard   to   com-^Qib^ 
plete  our  picture 'of  the  state  of  the  most  northern  P^rts  J^^*i„ 
of  England  after  their  conquest.     It  is  possible  that  so  the  Survey, 
much   had   been   done   in    the  way  of   ravage   that  it 
was   hardly  needful  to  follow  it  up  with  so  elaborate  a 
system  of  confiscation  as  elsewhere.     It  is  certain  that,  Retention 
both  within  the  limits  of  our  own  histoiy  and  in  later  ^^^^j^ 
local    annals,  men  bearing    unmistakeable  English  &i^<l??™^?^ 
Danish  names,  but  still  holding  high  local  position,  appear 
in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham  in  greater  numbers  than 
elsewhere.^     And  it  is  clear  that,  along  with  the  two 
Earls,  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Yorkshire  made  their 
submission  to  the  Conqueror  and  were  received  into  some 
measure  of  favour.    Among  these  we  may  probably  reckon  Submisnon 
Archill.     He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  into  banishment 
at  some  stage  of  William's  reign  ;^  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  Survey  that  he  was  pardoned  at  last.     He  must  how- 
ever have  been  heavily  mulcted,  as  he  kept  only  a  veiy 
small  portion  of  his  great  estate.*     We  hear  too  incident-  ^^  ^ 
ally  of  one  Eglaf,  a  Housecarl,  whose  name   speaks  his 
Danish  descent,  but  who  is  said  to   have  risen  high  in 
William's  favour.*     Of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,   at  this  Position  of 

stage  of  our  story,  we  hear  not  a  word.     It  is  plain  that  and  Mor- 

kere. 

^  See  Appendix  II. 

'  Sim.  Don.  de  ObeesBione  Dunelmi,  157,  ed.  Hinde.  '*Po0tea  Willehno 
Bege  Teniente  in  Angliam  ipse  Arkillu  fugiens  ezsul  hctuB  est."  I 
presume  that  the  Archill  of  Domesday  is  the  same  as  the  **Arkil  filins 
Eogfrith"  of  Simeon,  the  last  of  the  three  husbands  of  Sigrid  the  grand- 
daughter of  Bishop  Ealdhun. 

*  He  appears  as  a  tenant  in  oapite  in  Domesday,  331,  331  6.  AU 
his  estates  had  been  held  by  himself  T.  R.  E.,  but  the  amount  is  but 


«  Simeon  in  his  History  (89)  speaks  casually  of  "Eilaf  husoarl  apud 
regem  prepoUens  honore,*'  whom  he  classes  among  *'  principales  viii." 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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0HAP.xvm.  they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt,  and  the  events  of  the 
following  years  show  that  they  were  still  in  William's 
court,  though  doubtless   quite  as  much  his  prisoners  as 
guests.     Still  we  cannot  suppose  that  their  lands  were 
confiscated  as  yet,  while  they  were  still  in  the  King^s 
allegiance  and  in  his  apparent  fiEbvour.     Had  Morkere  to 
look  on  during  the  conquest  and  desolation  of  the  Earl- 
dom of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  formally 
deprived?'     And  where  was  Eadwine  when  William  went 
forth  to  overcome  the  special  home  of  his  house,  the  last 
citadel  of  independent  England  ? 
William         For  we  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end.     One  more 
Yop™       march  through  the  wilds  of  Northumberland  put  William 
in  complete  possession   of  the  land  whose  native  rulers 
Difficulties  had  again  bowed  to  him.     From  the  Tees  he  returned 
march  by   ^  York  by  way  of  Helmsley,^  and  the  chronicler  of  his 
Helmaiey.  n^arch  now  becomes  specially  eloquent  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage.     Some  change  in  the  weather  may  have 
made  those  difficulties  even  more  firightful  than  they  were 
on  his  march  northwards.     We  now  read  how  his  course 
led  him  through  hills  and  valleys,  where  the  snow  often 
lay  while   neighbouring   districts  were  rejoicing  in  the 
bloom  of  spring.^    Through  that  wild  region  William  now 

'  We  shall  see,  two  yean  later,  that  Eadwioe  and  Morkere  were  then 
still  courtiers  of  VfTilliam,  and  the  Earldom  of  Crospatric  took  in  only 
Northumberland  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  Earldom  of  Oswul£ 

>  In  the  text  of  Orderic  (515  C)  William  is  now  carried  to  Hexham, 
an  impossible  piece  of  geography.  See  Appendix  Y.  I  thankfully 
accept  the  correction  of  Mr.  Hinde  (Hist.  North,  i.  178)  ;  "  On  this  route 
he  [Orderic]  places  Hexham  (Hagustald),  doubtless  in  mistake  for  Helmsley 
(Hamelac),  which  is  on  the  direct  line  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tees  to 
York,  and  reposes  under  the  dreary  summits  of  the  Hambleton  range,  to 
which  the  above  description  unquestionably  refJers.**  I  have  for  once  been 
content  to  take  Mr.  Hinde*8  word  for  the  character  of  the  district.  This 
Helmsley  must  be  distinguished  from  Gate  Helmsley,  which  figures  hi  the 
history  of  Stamfordbridge.    See  voL  iii.  p.  356. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  515  C.  **MenBe  Januario  Rex  Guillelmus  Haugustaldam 
revertebatur  a  Tesi&,  viA   que  hactenus  exercitui  erat  intentata;  quft 
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made  bis  waj  amid  the  cold  and  ice  of  winter.    It  needed  0HAP.xTni. 
the*  bidding  and  the  example  of  a  leader  who  waa  ever  fjJJJ^^Jf 
the  foremost,  and  who  shrank  from  no  toil  which  he  laid  William, 
upon  others^  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  followers.^     The 
march  was  toilsome  and  dangerous;  the  horses  died  in 
crowds ;  each  man  pressed  on  as  he  could,  thinking  only 
of  his  own  safety,  and  recking  little  of  his  lord  or  of 
his  comrade.^    At   one  point  William  himself,  with  six 
horsemen  only,  lost  his  way,  and  had  to  spend  a  night 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  main  army.^ 
A  chance  attack  from  some  band  of  wandering  outlaws 
might  possibly  have  delivered  England.      It  might  at 
least  have  undone  the  work  of  the  Conquest,  and  thrown 
the  conquerors  into  utter  anarchy  and  confusion.      But 
the    fortune    of  William    once    more    carried    him    safe 
through  all  dangers.     He  reached  York,  and  there  he  Heretunui^ 
finally  settled  the  afiairs  of  the  city  and  shire.^     We  ^Qd  finally 
should  be  well  pleased  to  know  all  that  may  possibly  JJ^^^® 
lurk  in  so  vague  a   phrase.     Some  confiscations,    some  the  North, 
grants  of  land,  are  doubtless  implied ;  but  we  know  that  ^  oastieT 
he  restored  the  castles,  and  he  most  likely  took  other  **^^^- 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  city,  a  larg^  part  of 
which  must  still  have  been  a  ruin.     William's  work  north 
of  the  Humber  was  now  done.     The  land  was  thoroughly  Final  con- 
conquered,  but  it  was  thoroughly  conquered  only  because  Northam- 
it  was  thoroughly  wasted.    The  strength  and  the  life  of    ' 

crebro  aontiMima  juga,  et  vaUium  hnmiQimtB  sedeB,  quum  vioinia  seranitate 
▼eni&  gandet,  niTibus  oompluuntur." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  515  C.  "At  ille  in  acerbiMinio  hiemia  gela  trannvit,  ani- 
moflqae  militnm  confirmaTit  bu&  alaoiitate." 

'  lb.  "Illud  iter  difficulter  peraotum  est,  in  qno  sonipedum  ingent 
roina  teuBtA  e«t.  AnziaB  pro  su&  qnisque  salute  exstitit,  dominiqne  parum 
ant  amici  meminit." 

'lb.  **  In  eA  diffioultate  Rex  oom  aenia  tantnm  eqnitibua  abenraTit,  et 
nootem  integram  ubinam  eiaent  qnoa  dnctabat  ignarua  exegit" 

*  lb.  "  Eboracum  reverana  oomplura  illic  castella  restaurayit  et  nrbi  ao 
regioni  commoda  ordinavit." 

X  2 
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GBAPJLvin.  the  whole  district  and  its  people  had  been  broken  bj  his 
merciless  policy.     We  shall  still  hear  of  one  or  two  local 
outbreaks  in  Northumberland;  we  shall  hear  of  inroads 
in  which  the  Scot  ate  up  the  little  that  the  Norman  had 
Northern    spared.     But  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  battles  or  sieges 
fi^y^       in  which  William  had  still  to  strive  to  vdn  or  to  keep 
conquered,  ^j^^  Northern  portion  of  his  Kingdom.     William  was  now 
lord  of  Northumberland ;  but,  in  being  lord  of  Northumber- 
land, he  was  lord  only  of  a  wilderness. 

Chester  One  comer  of  England  now  alone  remained  to  be  con- 

^^    ^  "   quered.   Chester  was  still  untouched,  and  it  would  seem  that 

there  were  still  movements  throughout  the  north-western 

shires  of  Mercia  which  it  needed  William's  own  presence 

and  all  his  energy  to  put  down.    He  was  now  fully  minded 

to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  begun.  He  would  not  show 

himself  again  at  Bouen  or  at  Winchester  in  any  character 

William's    but  that  of  the  undisputed  master  of  all  England.     He  set 

February  ?'/o^h  therefore  on  yet  another  march,  the  last  and  most 

1070.         fearful  of  the  marches  of  this  wonderftd  winter  campaign. 

Difficult     Between  York  and  Chester  lay  the  wild  region  of  south- 

character 

oftheooun- western  Yorkshire,  a  portion  of  that  great  hill  range 
^een"  which  SO  long  sheltered  the  Briton  of  Strathclyde  from 
York  and  the  invading  Angle,  the  range  which,  sometimes  rising, 
sometimes  sinking,  unites  the  Peakland  of  Derbyshire 
with  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 
The  Peakland  is  in  winter  preeminently  a  land  of  ice  and 
snow,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  William's  line  of 
march  can  have  led  him  so  far  to  the  south.  He  must 
rather  have  passed  through  a  land  which  in  later  times 
has  been  filled  with  some  of  the  busiest  seats  of  English 
industry,  but  which  still  retain  many  signs  to  show  how 
lagged  a  land  it  must  have  been  in  a  winter  in  William's  day. 
Densely  peopled  settlements  of  man  alternate  with  spots 
of  rural  beauty  which  here  and  there  rise  into  somewhat 
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of  the  gprandear  of  the  wildernesB.     It  is  a  land  of  hills  0HAP.xvin. 

and  dales  and  streams,  the  hills  here  and  there  almost 

swelling  into  mountain-peaks.^      Through  this  land,  then 

no  doubt  an  utter  waste,  William's  army,  after  all  its 

earlier  toils^  had  to  force  its  way  amid  the  cold  of  February. 

As  he  was  making  ready  for  this  last  enterprise,  he  was  Mutinous 

met  by  what  we  now  hear  of  for  the  first  time  in  his  ^^"^.^ 

history,  a  mutinous  temper  on  the  part  of  his  own  troops. 

They  had  had  enough  of  marchings  to  and  Aro  in  the 

depth  of  winter,  and  now  they  were  called  on  to  set  forth 

on  another  march  which  threatened  dangers  and  difficulties 

yet  greater  than  any  of  those  which  had  gone  before  it. 

They  feared  the  roughness  of  the  country  through  which 

they  had  to  pass,  the  cold  and  storms  of  the  winter,  the 

lack  of  provisions,  the  fierceness  and  daring  of  the  enemy 

with  whom  they  would  have  to  strive.^    This  last  source 

of  dread,  at  any  rate,  does  no  small  honour  to  the  men  of 

North  Wales  and  North-western  Mercia.      These  feelings, 

it  would  seem,  were  felt  most  deeply  and  expressed  most 

loudly  by   those  parts  of  William's   army   which   were 

neither  Norman   nor  English.     We  hear  of  these  com-  Special  dis- 

plaints  mainly  as  the  complaints  of   the    Bretons,   the  the  Bre- 

Angevins,   and  the   men  of   Maine.^    Now   it  will  be*?^^'*f*- 

o  J  YUM,  ana 

remembered  that  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war,  soon  after  GenomAn- 
his  first  expedition  to  the  North,  William  had  dismissed 
all  his  mercenary   soldiers.^     If  the  Angevins  had   not 

>  I  un  thinking  mainly  of  the  country  between  Huddersfield  and 
Manchester,  which  lies  pretty  well  in  the  direct  line  for  a  march  from 
York  to  Chester. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  515  C.  *'  Deinde  movit  ezpeditionem  contra  Cestrenses  et 
Goallos,  qui,  prster  alias  offensas,  nnpenime  Scrobesburiam  obsederunt. 
Exerdtus  autem,  qui  dura  toleraverat,  in  hoc  itinere  multo  duriora 
restare  timebat.  Yerebatur  enim  looorom  asperitatem,  hiemis  intempe- 
riem,  alimentorum  inopiam,  et  hoetium  tenibilem  ferocitatem.** 

*  lb.  C,  D.  **  Andegavi,  Britones,  et  Cenomanni  serritiis,  ut  dicebant, 
intolerabilibus  oppido  gravabantur,  undo  pertinadter  a  Rege  missionem 
petentes  conquerebantur/'  *  See  abore,  p.  233. 
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0HAP.xyin.  been  mentioned^  we  might  have  thought  that  the  men  of 
Maine,  who  were  now  William's  own  subjects,  and  the 
Bretons,  who  were  in  some  sort  his  vassals,  were  not 
reckoned  among  the  mercenaries.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  troops  from  the  rival  land  of  Anjou  could  have 
been  serving  in  William's  army  in  any  character  but  that 
of  private  adventurers.^  Still  we  can  understand  that 
mere  geographical  neighbourhood  might  keep  together 
the  forces  of  North-western  Gaul,  after  those  from  more 
distant  regions  had  sought  their  dismissal.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  new  swarms  of  strangers 
had  flocked  to  William's  banners  to  take  their  chance 
ci  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.  At  all  events,  it  was 
the  men  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Britanny  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  mutiny.  They  demanded  their  dismissal;  they 
complained  of  the  hardship  of  following  a  lord  who  was  ever 
aiming  at  some  new  enterprise  of  boundless  ambition,  and 
was  ever  laying  on  his  subjects  orders  too  hard  to  be  carried 
William's  out.^  William,  we  are  told,  kept  the  example  of  his  model 
Jith  1^  Caesar  before  his  eyes.  He  did  not  stoop  to  entreat  the 
matmeen.  mutineers  or  to  win  them  over  by  promises.^  He  set  forth 
at  once^  bidding  the  fiithful  and  valiant  to  follow  him ;  as 
for  cowards  and  weaklings,  he  recked  little  whether  they 
followed  him  or  not.^  This  kind  of  dealing  told  on  the 
Difficult  troops.  They  marched  on^  making  their  way  among  high 
^J^^  hills  and  deep  valleys,  across  rivers  swollen  by  the 
winter's  min,  and  bottoms  which  the  same  season  had 


^  See  voL  xii.  p.  314. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  515  D.  '*  Sui  nimiram  ad  expurgationein  depromebant  non 
poese  domino  semper  nova  et  immoderata  audenti  nimiaqne  pnecipienti 
obseqai.** 

'  lb.  "  Rex  antem  oonBtantiam  Julii  CseflariB  in  tali  neceesitate  sequntuB 
est,  nee  eos  multo  precatu  sea  novis  promissiB  retinere  dignatus  est/' 

*  lb.  **  Audacter  inceptum  iter  iniit,  fidasque  sibi  cohortes  se  sequi 
prsdoepit :  desertores  vero,  velat  inertes  pavidoeque  et  invalidoe,  si  disce- 
dant,  parvi  pendit." 
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changed  into  well  nigh  impenetrable  marshes.    Storms  of  oHAPJcvin. 
rain  and  hail  troubled  them  on  their  march.     Horsemen 
and  footmen  were  brought  to  a  level,  as  the  horses  of  the 
knights    were    swallowed    np    or    swept   away    by    the 
treacherous  swamps.  ^      King  William  himself  had  often  Penonal 
to  lead  the  Tan  on  foot,  and  to  give  help  with  his  own  wniSL 
hands  to  those  whose  strength  was  fiiiling.^      But  all 
dangers  were  at  last  overcome.     To  have  led  his  army 
safely  through  so  strange  and  wearisome  a  trial  speaks 
more  for  William's  gifts  as  a  leader  of  men  than  to  have 
won  the  prize  on  the  stricken  fields  of  Yal-^-dunes  and 
Senlac. 

At  last  the  fearftd  march  was  over.     William  and  his  wmiam 
host  came  down  into  the  rich  pastures  of  the  land  which  cbeehire. 
in  after  days  was  known  as  the  Vale  Royal  of  England.^ 
Here  was  the  one  great  city  which  had  not  yet  bowed  to  CheBter 
his  mighty  the  one  still  abiding  home  of  English  freedom,  oonquest. 
All  the  other  great    seats  of   royal,   ecclesiastical^   and 
municipal  power  were  already  his.     William  was  King  at 
Winchester  and    London,  at  Canterbury  and  York,   at 


^  Ord.  Vit.  515  D.  **  IndefeBsiin  itaque  pergit  viA  equiti  numquam 
ante  ezpert&y  in  quA  sunt  montes  ardui  et  profundiasinue  valleSy  rivi  et 
anmefl  peiicalosi,  et  yoraginosa  vallium  ima.  In  h&c  viA  gradientes  8»pe 
nimio  vexabantnr  imbre,  mixt&  interdum  grandine.  Aliquando  pnesta- 
bant  cnnctiB  usum  eqai  in  palndibus  evecti." 

*  lb.  '*  Ipee  Bex  multoties  pedes  cunotos  agiliter  pnecedebat,  et  labo- 
rantes  manibus  impigre  adjovabat.** 

*  lb.  *'  l^dem  ezercdtum  incolmnem  usque  Gestram  perduxit."  For 
Chester  and  Cheshire  see  the  description  given  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bnry,  Gest.  Pont.  308.  **  Cestra  Legionum  Ciyitas  didtur,  quod  ibi  emeriti 
legionum  Julianarum  resedere.  Collimitatur  Aquilonalibus  Britannia. 
Begio  farris  et  mazime  tritid,  ut  pleraque  aquilonalium,  jejuna  et 
inops,  pecorum  et  piscium  ferax.  Inoobe  lac  et  butyrum  delicias 
habent,  qui  ditiores  sunt  carnibus  vivunt,  panem  hordeidum  et  siligi- 
nium  pro  magno  complectuntur.  Transmittitiir  a  Cestrll  Hibemiam 
reyehuntuique  dvitati  neoessaria,  nt  quod  minus  natura  soli  habet  labor 
negotiantium  apportet.*'  Henry  of  Huntingdon  also  (M.  H.  B.  693  D) 
speaks  of  **  Hibemis  Ceetria  propinquans." 
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Glastonbury  and  Peterborough,  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln. 
But  he  was  not  yet  King  at  Chester.  The  old  City  of 
the  Legions,  the  river  on  which  Eadgar  had  been  rowed 
by  vassal  Kings,  the  minster  where  the  English  Basileus 
had  knelt  with  his  vassal  Kings  around  him^  the  walls 
from  which  men  could  look  out  on  the  land  which  Harold 
had  added  to  the  English  realm  ^ — all  still  were  free^ 
standing  untouched  amid  surrounding  bondage^  like  a 
single  perfect  column  standing  unhurt  amid  the  shattered 
ruins  of  a  forsaken  temple.  The  twelve  judges  of  the  city 
had  in  old  times  sat  in  the  name  of  the  Kiog,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Earl.^  They  must  now,  in  the  utter  break-up  of 
all  national  authority,  have  wielded  a  power  as  little 
amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  beyond  their  own  gates  as 
the  rulers  of  any  Italian  city  which  barely  stooped  to 
own  a  nominal  lord  in  the  Teutonic  Csesar.  By  ancient 
right  the  men  of  the  whole  shire  were  bound  to  repair  the 
walls  and  the  bridge  of  the  local  capital,^  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  the  three  years  during  which 
Chester  had  maintained  its  independence  of  the  invader, 
the  labour  of  the  surrounding  lands  had  been  willingly 
given  to  strengthen  the  last  national  stronghold.  There 
is  no  point  in  William's  history  at  which  we  should  more 
gladly  welcome  the  minutest  details  than  in  this,  the  last 
stage  of  the  real  Conquest  of  England.  But  not  a  detail, 
not  an  anecdote,  is  preserved ;  we  know  only  the  results. 
The  work  which  had  begun  at  Fevensey  was  brought  to  an 

>  See  Note  SS.  in  the  second  edition  of  vol.  iL 

*  Domesday,  262  h.  **  T.  B.  E.  ...  erant  zii.  judices  ciritatis,  et  hi  erant 
de  hominibns  Regis  et  Episcopi  et  Omitis.  Honun  si  qui  de  hundret 
remanebat  die  quo  sedebant  sine  excusatione  manifesto  x.  solidos  emendabat 
inter  Begem  et  Comitem.*'  Various  other  rights  of  the  Earl  and  the  Bishop 
are  mentioned,  the  latter  being  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  see  was  not 
yet  at  Chester. 

*  lb.  **  Ad  murum  civitatis  et  pontem  reedificandum  de  unftquique 
hidiL  oomitatiis  unum  hominem  yenire  prsBpositus  edicebat.  Oujus  homo 
non  veniebat,  dominus  ejus  zl.  solidos  emendabat  Regi  et  Comiti.*' 
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end  at  Chester^  and  we  can  see  that  it  was  not  brought  to  0HAP.xTin. 
an  end  without  hard  fighting.     William  had  to  put  down 
hy  force  the  hostile  movements  of  what  was  now  specially 
the   Mercian  land.^      We    know  not  whether  the  city  Sabmiaaion 
surrendered  or  was  taken  by  storm ;  we  know  not  by  what  U^  dty." 
operations  the  shire  and  the  adjoining  lands  were  con- 
quered.    But  a  siege  of  Chester  would  have  put  the  Defences  of 
military  art  of  the  time  to  as  hard  a  trial  as  the  siege  of  their    ' 
Exeter.      The    Roman   town,  beneath  whose  walls    the^**^- 
heathen  iElthelfrith  had  unwittingly  fulfilled  the  warnings  Victory  of 
of  Augustine  to  the  stubborn  Britons,^  had  been  left  by  605-613. 
him  as  ^Ue  and  Cissa  had  left  Anderida.^    In  the  Danish  DesolAtion 
wars  of  ^Ifiied  the  walls  still  stood,  no  longer  surrounding  605-907. 
any  dwelling-place  of  man,  but  still  capable  of  being 
turned  to  a  defensive  purpose  in  the  warfare  of  the  time.^ 
By  the  watchful  care  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  Chester  Resiorft- 
had  been  again  called  into  being  as  a  city  and  fortress;  ^  MthJ^ 
and  it  was  probably  by  her  that  the  circuit  of  the  Boman  ^* 
wall  was  extended  to  take  in  the  mound  on  which  the 
Norman  castle  was  now  to  supplant  her  earlier  stronghold.® 

^  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.  **In  tot&  Meroionim  regione  motuB  hostiles  regU  vi 
oompescaii." 

*  See  the  Chronicles,  605,  606 ;  Florence,  603 ;  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B. 
715  B,  who  calls  .^helfrith*8  victoiy  **  beUum  bellorum  xnaximum." 

'  See  Yol.  iii.  p.  403. 

*  In  894  the  Danish  army  pursued  by  the  English  took  refuge  within 
the  ruined  site  of  Chester.  The  way  in  which  the  place  ia  spoken  of  by 
ike  Chronicler  is  remarkable  ;  *'  pet  hy  gedydon  on  anre  westre  ceastre 
on  Wirhealum  ;  seo  is  Ligeceaster  haten.'*  It  is  curious  to  find  the  future 
proper  name  of  the  city  used  as  an  appellataye,  **  a  waste  Chester."  Flo- 
rence is  more  distinct ;  **  Civitatem  Legionum,  tunc  temporis  desertara, 
qufe  Sazonice  Legeceaster  dicitur,  priusquam  Regis  .^llfredi  et  ^theredi 
subregnli  exercitus,  qui  illos  insequutus  est,  assequi  poterant,  intrant." 
The  fugitives  were  able  to  defend  the  *'  geweorc,"  as  the  Boman  walls  are 
called,  very  suocessfblly. 

'  Chron.  907.  '*  Her  wbbs  Ligceaster  geedneowad."  Florence  (908)  ia 
fuller;  **  Ci vitas  quae  Karlegion  Britannice,  et  Legeceaster  didtur  Siuconice, 
jussu  ^theredi  Duds  et  .^Igelfledae,  restaurata  est." 

*  For  this  hint  I  have  to  thank  the  local  antiquary  Mr.  Hughes. 
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oHAP.xvin.  The  medieval  walls  of   Chester  are    more  perfect  than 

The  walls   those  of  any   other  English   city,  and    traces  of  their 

Roman  forerunners   still  remain,  enough  to  show  that, 

except  at  this  point,  the  line  of  the  Roman  fortification 

The  min-    was  strictly  followed.     Their  circuit  takes  in  the  minster 

Saint^John  ^^  Saint  Werburh,  then  a  secular,  but   soon   to  become 

W^  b^lu   ^  ^oi^^ti<^  house,  and  which  the  changes  of  the  sixteenth 

century  have  made  the   seat  of  the  modem  Bishoprick. 

The  minster  of  Saint  John,  the  church  chosen  for  the 

devotions  of  Eadgar,  also  a  house  of  secular  canpns,  soon 

to  become  one  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  Mercian 

diocese,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  without  the  walls.^ 

The  fortifications  which    William    had  to    reduce  were 

doubtless  those  of  the  old  Csesars  as  strengthened  by  the 

Position     Mercian  Lady.      They  took  in  a  space  which  in  those 

sb^neth     ^3^  must  have  been  peninsular,  as  it  is  plain  that  the 

of  the  city,  fl^t  land  which  now  lies  between  the  river  and  the  west 

wall  of  the  city,  known  locally  as  the  Booddee,  was  covered 

by  water  long  after  William's  time.^    The  bridge  on  the 

south  side  was  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  ^thelflsed, 

as  it  has  since  been  by  the  later  castle^  and  the  whole 

city  must  have  stood  as  a  compact  square,  well  defended 

Fall  of       both  by  nature  and  art.     How  this  our  last  national 

stronghold  fell  we  know  not,  but  we  know  that  it  did  fiEiU, 

and  that,  as  usual,  a  Norman  keep  soon  rose  on  the  old 

mound  to  act  as  a  curb  on  the  conquered  city.     And  we 

know  that  the  resistance  which  William  met  with  in  this 

*  On  Saint  Werborh's  church  at  Chester  and  its  change  to  a  Benedictine 
Abbey  by  Earl  Hugh  in  1093,  see  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  370,  and  the  entries  of 
the  lands  of  its  Warden  (custos  eoclesis)  and  Canons  in  Domesday,  163. 
The  entries  about  Saint  John's  are  in  the  same  page,  but  are  put  among 
the  lands  of  the  Bbhoprick,  though  the  Bishoprick  is  still  spoken  of  as 
'*  Sanctus  Cedde/'  from  its  ancient  seat  at  Lichfield.  See  also  Mon.  Angl. 
viii.  1447. 

*  This  is  dear  from  the  local  name  of  the  Water-gate,  which  ia  no  longer 
deserved.  I  belieye  howeyer  that  a  geologist  would  not  stand  in  need  of 
this  argument. 


Chester. 
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his  last  oonquest  was  enough  to  lead  him  to  apply  the  0HAP.xyni. 
same  stem  remedy  which  he  had  applied  north  of  the 
Hmnber.      A  fearful  harrying  fell  on    city   and   shire  Bavaging 
and  on  the  lands  round  about.^     From  Cheshire,  Derby-  ^a  n^h^ 
shire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  men  young  and  old,  women  ^«™>g 
and  children,  pressed  southwards  in  search  of  a  morsel  of 
bread.     It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  many  of  them  found 
some  measure  of  food  and  shelter  at  the  gates  of  the 
Abbey  of  Evesham.    The  prudence  of  Abbot  -^thelwig,  caiarity 
and  the  favour  which  he  contrived  to  keep  at  the  hands  the  suf- 
of  three  successive  Kings,  had  at  least  not  quenched  his  ^^^^^^ 
will  to  help  the  distressed,  while  the  yet  untouched  wealth  ^thelwig 
of  his  Abbey  allowed  him  the  means  as  well  as  the  will.  ham. 
The    houses,  the    streets,  the  churchyard,    of   Evesham 
were  crowded  with  homeless  wretches  who,   well  nigh 
dying  of  hnnger  before  they  reached  the  hospitable  spot, 
had  barely  strength  to  swallow  the  food  which  the  bounti- 
ful Prelate  offered  them.^    Every  day,  five,  six,  or  more  M ortaiitv 
of  the  Aigitives  died  and  were  buried  by  the  pious  care  SJ^tivea/ 
of  the  Prior  ^Ifiric,  to  whose  immediate  guardianship  the 
sufferers  were  entrusted.^   Nor  was  the  bounty  of  ^thelwig 


^  Hut.  Evesh.  90.  "  In  piimk  temporiboB  Bui  ngni  Bex  WOlielmas  fecit 
deTaetari  quaadam  ooirafl  istis  in  partibiiB,  propter  essales  et  latroneB 
qui  in  silvis  latitabant  ubique  et  maxima  danma  pluribas  hominibos 
fiujiebant,  videlioet  EoYeranioMire,  Geastreaoire,  Scrobecire,  Stafordecire, 
Beorbiadre." 

'  lb.  "Maxima  mnltitudo  aenom,  juvennm,  mulienim,  cum  paryulia 
suia,  fiunla  miaeriam  fbgientea,  dolentiaaime  hue  veniebat,  quoa  omnea  ille 
Tir  miaeratmi  pro  poaae  aao  alebat.  Plurea  namque  diu  abaorpti  duriaaimA 
£une.  dum  dbam  avidiua  aunerent,  moriebantur.  Jaoebant  miaeri  hominea 
per  totam  yiUam,  tarn  in  domiboa  qnam  deforia,  necnon  et  in  coemeterio 
iato  langnidi,  huo  antequam  yemrent  fione  oonamnpti,  et  idoiroo  ut  dbum 
oorporia  aeotiebant  pluriml  yit&  defidebant." 

*  lb.  91.  "Facta  eat  magna  mortalitaa  mnlto  tempore  de  talibna 
hominibuB,  ita  ut  quotidie  fere  quinque  vel  aex  hominea,  aliquando  plurea, 
miaerabititer  morientea  a  Priore  bujua  loci  aepeliebantur.**  The  local 
faiatorian  goea  on  to  deaoribe  at  aome  length  the  arrangementa  made  by 
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oHAP^viu.  confined  to  those  only  who,  in  the  very  depth  of  the  evil 
days,  amid  the  cold  and  hunger  of  this  fearful  winter,  craved 
for  alms  to  sustain  their  lives.  Many  a  man  of  higher 
rank,  whom  the  confiscations  of  William  had  driven 
from  the  lands  and  home  of  his  fathers,  found  shelter 
and  help  in  the  holy  house  of  Saint  Ecgwine.^  But 
little  was  the  help  which  all  the  Prelates  and  Thegns  of 
England,  had  every  one  been  as  openhanded  as  ^thelwig, 
could  have  given  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  whole  people.' 
Alleged  A  hundred  thousand  human  beings^  no  small  portion  of 
tio^of^the  ^^^  inhabitants  of  England  in  those  days,  are  said  to 
oountiy.  jjnyg  ^g^  Qf  ^l^j  im^j  hunger  in  the  winter  which  made 
Wilb'am  full  King  over  the  whole  land.^  The  figures  are 
probably  a  mere  guess ;  they  can  hardly  rest  on  any  trust- 
worthy statistics;  we  know  not  whether  they  are  meant 
to  apply  to  Northumberland  only  or  to  all  the  shires 
which  William  harried.  Such  was  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  William's  conquest.  As  the  painter  of  his  portrait 
tells  us,  he  was  so  stark  that  he  recked  not  either  of  men's 


the  Abbot  and  Prior  .^Hfric  for  the  relief  of  the  Bnfieran,  and  eBpedally 
for  the  care  of  the  children. 

1  Hist.  Evesh.  9a.  **  Et  non  solum  talibus  pauperibns.  Bed  etiam  plnribns 
nobilibuB  ad  etun  confugientibus,  patemlL  hasreditate  omnique  8nbBtanti& 
miBerabiliter  sublatft  Bage  WiUiebno  jabente,  finctuseet  refuginm  et  adjutor 
piiflBimuB  in  mazimuB  neceBsitatibiu."  The  writer  goes  on  to  mention 
other  charitable  acts  of  ^tfaelwig,  eBpecinlly  his  caBtom  when  travelling  of 
making  his  followers  give  up  their  cloaks — which  however  were  restored  two- 
fold— to  any  whom  they  met  by  the  way  in  want  of  dothing.  This  reminds 
one  of  the  stories  told  of  Kim6n  by  Plutarch  (Elim.  10)^  and  of  the  story 
told  by  William  Fitz-Stephen  (Giles,  8.T.  C.  191)  of  Henry  and  Thomas. 

'  Compare  Burke's  description  of  the  suffering  caused  by  Hyder  All's 
devastation  of  the  Gamatic  ;  **  The  alms  of  the  settlement  in  this  dreadful 
exigency  were  certainly  liberal,  and  all  was  done  by  charity  that  private 
charity  could  do.  But  it  was  a  people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  nation  that 
stretched  forth  its  hands  for  food.*' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  514  D.  ''Undo  sequenti  tempore  tarn  gravis  in  Angli& 
late  saevit  penuria,  et  inermem  ac  simplicem  populum  tanta  famis  in- 
vdvit  miseria,  ut  ChristiansB  gentis,  ntriusque  Bezils  et  omnis  setatis,  homines 
perirent  plusquam  centum  millia." 
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sufferings  or  of  their  hatred.^  He  had  bat  won  his  own ;  0HAP.xvin. 
and  amidst  all  the  woes  of  the  wasted  land^  he  could  still 
give  his  thanks  and  offer  his  gUts  to  GK)d  and  Saint 
Martin  and  to  ikll  the  saints  of  Normandy  and  Gaul,  who 
had  blessed  his  holy  work  with  success,  and  had  girded 
him  with  strength  to  chastise  the  perjurer  and  the  rebel. 

But,  at  whatever  cost^  England  was  conquered.    William  England 

had  yet  to  struggle  against  revolts  both  among  the  con-  oonquered. 

quered  English  and  among  his  own  people.     But  the  land 

was  won;   there  was  no  longer  any  portion  of  English 

ground  which  could  still  refuse  submission  to  an  invader; 

future  struggles  were  simply  revolts  against  a  government 

which  was  now  in  fiill  possession.     The  fall  of  Chester 

was  the  last  scene  of  the  long  battle  the  first  blows  of 

which  had  been  struck  when,  well  nigh  four  years  back, 

Tostig  had  first   harried  English   ground   by  William's 

licence.^    We  ask,  but  we  ask  in  vain,  whether  Ealdgyth  Quefltion 

and  her  child  were  within  the  walls  of  the  captured  city,  Ealdgyth 

and  whether  it  was  now  that  William  gained  possession  of  "^  ^^• 

the  young  heir  of  the  House  of  Godwine,  whose  life,  as  long 

as  William  lived,  was  to  be  the  life-in-death  of  a  Norman 

prison.^    To  questions  like  these  no  certain  answer  can  be 

given.   We  know  only  that  the  land  was  won,  and  we  know 

by  what  means  the  land  which  had  been  won  was  to  be 

kept.     The  castle  which  was  built  to  defend  what  was  left  The  oaaUe 

of  Chester  was  entrusted,  with  the  rank  of  Earl,  to  the  buUt 

King's  own  step-son  the  Fleming  Gerbod.*    William  then  ^^"^^^ 

marched  again  to  Stafford,  and  took  the  same  means  as  at  Gerbod  the 

HemingaB 
Eail. 
^  Compare  the  fiunoos  deBcription  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1087. 

*  See  ToL  iiL  p.  324. 

'  See  Flor.  Wig.  1087,  where  he  records  the  liberation  of  Ulf  after 
William*8  death.    Ct  above,  p.  143. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  5aa  A.    **  Cestram  et  oomitatnm  ejus  Gherbodo  Flandrenai 
jamdudum  Bex  dederat."    On  Oerbod,  see  yol.  iii  p.  647. 
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0HAP.xvin.  Chester,   by  the    foundation  of   a  castle,   to   keep  that 

^J^^^®     dangerous  town  and  shire  also  in  order.    The  later  castle  of 

Stafford.     Stafford  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  but  the 

probability  of  the  case  may  lead  us  to  accept  the  local 

tradition  which  speaks   of  an   earlier  castle  in  the  town 

itself,  which  from  an  entry  in  Domesday  ^  would  seem  to 

have  been  built  and  destroyed  before  the  end  of  William's 

reign.     The  castles  both  of  Chester  and   Stafford  were 

guarded  by  competent  garrisons,  and  were  well  furnished 

William      with  provisions.*    The  King  then  marched  across  the  con- 

marcheB  to  . 

SaliBbuiy.   quered  country  to   Salisbury.      The  royal   head-quarters 

-^Maroh !  ^^'^  doubtless  fixed  within  the  mighty  trenches  of  elder 

'®7o-         days,  on  the  hill  fort  where  yet  another  Norman  castle 

was   no   doubt   already  rising,   and  where  the  Norman 

He  reviews  minster  was  soon  to  rise.     The  great  plain  which  is  now 
hia  army. 

covered  by  the  modem  city  was  well  suited  for  a  final 
gathering  and  review  of  the  victorious  army.  On  that 
55a.  ground,  more  than  five  hundred  years  before,  had  Cynric  the 
West-Saxon  won  one  of  those  great  fights,  each  of  which 
marks  a  stage  in  the  change  of  Britain  into  England.' 
And  now  William's  host  gathered  on  the  same  spot,  to  mark 
the  last  stage  of  the  change  by  which  England  was  not  in- 
deed changed  into  Normandy,  but  was  driven  to  accept  the 
Norman  as  her  master.  The  Conqueror  now  gave  great 
gifts  to  the  men  who  had  shared  his  toils,  gifts  which,  we 
are  told,  were  reward  enough  even  for  all  that  they  had 

*  In  DomeBday,  248  h,  it  is  said  of  one  of  the  lordships  of  Henry  of 
Feiren,  **  ad  hoc  manerium  pertinait  terra  de  Stadford,  in  quA  Bex  pns- 
oepit  fieri  oastellum,  quod  modo  est  destruotum."  Local  Staffordshire 
writers  also  speak  of  a  castle  in  the  town,  distinct  from  that  on  the  some- 
what distant  height.  An  unavoidahle  accident  drives  me  to  speak  of 
Stafford  from  much  older  and  vaguer  recollections  than  those  which  I  can 
bring  to  bear  on  most  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  Chapter. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.  "In  reversione  suft  apud  Estafort  alteram  [muni- 
tionem]  locavit;  milites  et  alimohias  abunde  utrobique  [at  Chester  and 
Stafford]  imposnit." 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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gone  through.    The  conquerors  of  York  and  Stafford  and  cHAP.xvm. 
Chester^  the  men  who  had  laid  waste  English  homes  and  His  re- 
fields,  and  who  had  forced  their  way  through  the  frozen  puuJBh- 
hills  and  valleys  of  Cleyeland,  received  from  the  mouth  "^®"*"- 
of  their  sovereign  the  praises  due  to  their  deeds.    They 
were  at  once  dismissed  with  all  thanks  and  honour.    And 
those  who  had  forsaken  William's  banners,  or  who  had 
quailed  under  the  toils  of  his  marches,  received  no  heavier 
punishment  than  to  lose  their  share  in  the  rewards  of  their 
comrades,  and  to  be  themselves  kept  under  arms  for  forty 
days  longer.^     When  William  could  thus  send  away  the 
troops  whom  he  could  really  trust,  and  could  keep  himself 
surrounded  only  by  discontented  mutineers^  it  was  plain 
that  England  was  conquered. 

It  remained  only  to  get  rid  of  the  Danish  allies  who  had  TheDamsh 
promised  so  much,  and  had  done  so  little,  for  the  deliver-  mains  in 
ance  of  England.     Osbeom  and  his  fleet  stayed  during  the  ^^^^ 
whole  winter  in  the  Humber,  beyond  the  reach  of  William's  1069-1070. 
arms/  bnt  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arts.     Osbeom  was 
perhaps  in  his  heart  not  over  zealous  on  behalf  of  a  land 
from  which  he  had  once  been  driven  into  banishment.^ 
At  some  stage  of  this  memorable  winter  William  contrived  Osbeom 
to  send  a  secret  message  to  the  Danish  Earl,  and  to  win  wiiuanif 
him  over  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money.     He 
was  to  sail  away  when  winter  was  over,  and  he  was  to  be 
allowed  in  the  meanwhile  to  plunder  the  English  coast,  on 
condition  that  he  did  not  come  to  any  actual  engagement 


'  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.  *'  PenrenienB  inde  Salesburiam  pnemia  militibus 
ibi  pro  tantA  toleranti&  largissime  distribuit,  bene  meritos  coUaudavit,  et 
cum  gratift  miilt&  dimisit.  Desertores  autem  ad  dies  zl.  ultra  disceasum 
oommilitonum  per  indignationem  retinuit,  e&que  poonft  delictum  quod  pejus 
meruit  castigavit/' 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1069.  **  And  ]4Bt  UO  leig  ealne  winter  innan  Humbre, 
^r  se  kjng  heom  to  cuman  ne  mibte." 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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0BAF.xvm.  with  the  King's  forces.^    These  tenns,  to  his  disgrace  and 
He  cheats  final  ruin,  he  agreed  to.     He  seems  however  to  have  done 

both  Nor-       . 

nuuis  and    his  best  to  cheat  both  sides^  Norman  and  English  alike. 

"*  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  that  William's 

licence  to  plunder  was  somewhat  liberally  construed^  and 

that  the  time  during  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  be 

allowed  to    tarry  in   English  waters  was   prolonged  &r 

beyond  the  time  on  which  William  might  &irly  reckon. 

Character   In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  we  shall  still  hear  of 

of  the  next 

two  years,  the  doiugs  alike  of  English  revolters  and  of  their  Danish 

1070-1071.  gjjj^^     g^^  somewhat  later,  we  shall  hear  of  the  doings  of 

The  Con-    Breton^  Cenomannian,  and  even  Norman  revolters.     Still 

practically  the   Conquest  was  now  really  over.      After  the  &11  of 

pSbhed.      (^h^ster  no  integral  part  of  the  English  Kingdom  remained 

unsubdued.     William  was   full    King  over  all  England. 

wmiam'a   What  remained  still  to  be  done^  as  fiur  as  the  whole  island 

remaining 

woric.  was  concerned,  was  for  the  new  King  of  the  English  to 
establish  somewhat  more  than  the  external  over-lordship  of 
his  predecessors  over  all  the  lands  which  had  formed  part 
of  their  island  Empire.  Within  England  itself,  what  was 
still  to  be  done  was  for  the  priest  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
the  warrior,  for  the  wiles  of  Lanfranc  and  Hildebrand  to 
build  up  a  power  against  which  William  himself  could 
hold  his  own,  but  before  which  his  weaker  descendants  had 
for  a  while  to  bend. 


^  Flor.  Wig.  1069.  '*  Tnterea  nuntiis  ad  Danicum  comitem  Edbemnm 
miMiB  Bpopondit  se  danculo  datnram  illi  non  modicse  summam  pecunie, 
•t  permisaaram  licenter  exeroitui  sno  rictum  sib!  circa  lipas  maris  rapere, 
eft  tamen  interporitA  oonditione,  ut  sine  pugnA  discederet  peractft  hieme. 
Hie  autem,  anri  argentique  nimis  avidus,  non  sine  xnagno  dedeoore  sui 
petitis  concessit."  Orderic  (515  B)  gives  us  only  a  rhetorical  account  of 
the  sufibrings  of  the  Danes  and  of  thmr  return  to  Denmark ;  not  a  word 
about  the  dealings  between  VTiUiam  and  Osbeom.  Here  at  least  Orderic 
is  following  William  of  Poitiers. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE   ECCLESIASTICAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  ENGLAND.^ 
A.  D.    1070—1089. 

ENGLAND  was  now  fuHy  conquered;   the  authority  State  of 
of  William  was  now  acknowledged  in  every  comer  in  fo;©. 
of  the  realm.     We  shall  hear  almost  immediately  of  fresh 
resistance  against  William's  authority ;  but  resistance  now 
takes  the  form  of  the  revolts  of  a  subdued  people ;  it  is  no 
longer  the  defensive  warfare  of  a  people  whose  independence 
was  attacked  but  was  not  yet  overthrown.     William  hadWffliamin 
done  his  work  of  conquest^  and  his  reign  over  the  land  of^"^^" 
which  he  had  won  was  now  to  begin.    Things  had  greatly  ^*^^^ 
changed  since  his  crowning  on  the  g^reat  Midwinter-Day. 
The  realm  of  which  he  had  then  taken  a  formal  possession 
was  now  truly  his,  but  it  had  become  his  only  by  the  sword. 
The  dream   of  a  peaceful  reign,   under  which  England 
might  flourish  as  Normandy  had  done^  had  passed  away 

^  For  the  eoolesiastical  history  of  WOUam's  reign,  which  I  haye  endea- 
voured to  deal  with  as  a  whole  in  the  present  Chapter,  seyeral  souroes 
become  of  importance  besides  those  to  which  we  have  trusted  all  along. 
The  various  local  histories,  being  mainly  the  histories  of  monasteries,  are 
of  course  of  special  value  for  this  purpose.  The  Lives  and  Letters  of 
Lanfranc  are  now  of  increaied  importance,  and  not  least  among  them  the 
short  Latin  Annals  of  his  life  which  are  attached  to  the  Winchester 
Chronicle.  Eadmer  in  his  two  Histories,  Historia  Novorum  and  Vita 
Anselmi,  is  now  of  primary  importance,  and  William  of  Malmesbury's 
Gesta  Pontificum,  which  I  can  now  quote  in  the  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  becomes  a  book  of  great  value. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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0H4P.  XIX.  for  ever.     William   had  been  driven  to  make  his  reign 
thus  far  a  reign  of  terror,  a  reign  of  slaughter,  exile, 
confiscation,  and  ravage.    A  large  part  of  the  lands  of 
England   had  been  laid  waste;   a  larger  part  still  had 
Compara-    been  portioned  out  among  foreign  owners.     Yet  for  a 
from^^T  moment  there  was  peace;    comparative  peace  indeed,  if 
*"^®*         only  the  peace  of  utter  subjection,  set  in  from  this  time 
Later  re-    for  the  rest  of  William's  reign.     Revolts  indeed  were  to 
local.         go  on,  but  they  were  all  purely  local  revolts.     There  was 
never  again  a  moment  when  any  large  portion  of  the 
land  was  in  arms  at  once,  when,  as  during  the  last  year, 
war&re  was   going  on  at  once   at  Exeter^  at  Chester, 
at  Durham,  and  at  Norwich.     For  a  moment  the  sword 
was  sheathed;   no  element  of  disturbance  seemed  to  be 
left  in  the  land  except  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  Humber. 
The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  alike  had  a  moment's 
breathing-time. 
Penonal         But  in  dealing  with  the  acts  of  such  a  man  as  William, 
^K^^   the  personal  position,  the  personal  intentions,  of  the  man 
himself  are   of  hardly  less  moment  than  the  condition 
Gradual     and  the  temper  of  armies  and  nations.    We  can  hardly 
^^^^    doubt  that  William  had  changed  for  the  worse  since  the 
'h^Lte     ^y  ^^  ^®  crowning.     Everything  since  that  time  had 
tended  to  draw  out  the  worse  features  of  his  character 
and  to  throw  the  better  ones  into  the  shade.     He  had 
become  harder,  more  unscrupulous,  more  reckless  of  human 
sufiering.     But  the  harshness  of  William's  rule  never  sank 
into  mere  purposeless  tyranny,  into  mere  delight  in  oppres- 
sion.  He  never  wholly  lost  the  feeling  that  he  owed  a  duty 
He  Btill      towards  God  and  man.   Even  now  he  was  capable  of  honest 

wishes  to  J  -        . 

rule  well,    cndcavours  to  do  his  duty  towards  the  realm  which  he  had 

won  at  the  cost  of  so  much  of  crime  and  sorrow.     It  was 

about  this  time  that  he  gave  one  most  conspicuous  instance 

of  his  wish,  even  now,  to  rule  in  England  as  an  English 

King.     It  was  his  business  as  King  to  hearken  to  the 
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complaints  of  his  subjects,  to  do  right  and  justice  among  obap.  xix. 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Kings  who  had  gone 
before  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  go,  like  Alfred  and 
Cnut,  through  the  shires  and  cities  of  his  Kingdom,  and 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  those  who  ruled  in  his 
name  refused,  sold,  or  delayed  justice  to  no  man.^  But 
this  duty  could  not  be  thoroughly  done  by  a  King  who 
knew  not  the  tongue  of  his  people,  who  had  to  hear 
their  complaints  and  to  pronounce  his  own  judgements 
through  the  mouth  of  an  interpreter.  William  then,  at  He  tries 
the  age  of  forty-three^  in  all  the  pomp  of  kingship  and  j^iiih. 
the  renown  of  victory,  again  bowed  his  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  the  schoolmaster.  As  Charles  the  Oreat  had  striven 
in  his  later  years  to  learn  the  art  of  writing,*  so  now 
William  the  Oreat  strove,  we  cannot  doubt  with  all  honesty 
of  purpose^  to  master  the  tongue  of  his  English  subjects.^ 
In  neither  case  were  the  efforts  of  the  royal  student 
crowned  with  any  ^reat  measure  of  success.     The  va^e  Probable 

.  .  .       extent  of 

rhetoric  of  our  informant  leaves  us  with  no  very  clear  notion  his  stttdies. 
as  to  the  real  extent  of  William's  English  scholarship.  We 
are  told  that  he  found  his  age  an  hindrance^  and  that, 
as  we  might  have  expected,  other  affairs  called  him  away 
from  his  studies.^  We  may  feel  sure  that  the  Conqueror 
never  learned  to  address  an  English  Assembly  like  God- 
wine  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  he  learned 
English  enough  to  understand  the  simple  formulsB  of  his 

^  I  need  hardly  quote  the  29th  chapter  of  the  Great  Charter;  "Nnlli 
yendemiu,  nulli  negabiiDTU,  aut  differemuB  justioiam  vel  rectum." 

•  The  deecription  given  by  Eginhard  (Vita  K.  25)  of  Charles's  attempts 
to  write  is  weU  known ;  "  Panim  successit  labor  pnepostems  ao  sero 
inchoatns."  But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  always  remembered  that  his  attempts 
to  write  prove  that  he  oould  read. 

'  Old.  Vit.  530  D.  "  Anglicam  locutaonem  plerumque  sategit  ediscere, 
ut  sine  inteiprete  querelam  subjectae  legis  posset  intelligere,  et  sdta  recti- 
tudinis  unicuique,  prout  ratio  diotaret,  alTectuose  depromere." 

*  lb.  "  Ast  a  peroeptione  hujusmodi  durior  letas  ilium  compescebat,  et 
tumultus  multimodarum  ocoupationimi  ad  alia  necessario  adtrahebat.*' 

Y  2 
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CHAP.  zix.  own  charters.  And  the  fact  that  he  made  even  an  attempt 
in  his  own  person  to  acquire  the  English  tongue  wholly 
¥ripes  away  the  legendary  notion  of  his  striving  to  abolish 
its  use/  and  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  English  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  his  English-bom  son.^ 

It  is  certain  that  this  year,  the  fourth  year  of  William, 
left  behind  it  a  special  and  a  favourable  memory  in  popular 
Stoxyof  belief.  The  traditions  of  a  later  age  told  how  King 
lishing  the  WUliam,  in  his  fourth  year,  summoned  the  Witan  of  the 
^J2^j^  land  to  declare  what  the  ancient  laws  of  England  were. 
He  had  already,  we  are  told,  remembering  his  own  Scan- 
dinavian descent  and  that  of  his  Norman  followers,  decreed 
that  the  customs  of  the  Denalagu  should  be  observed 
throughout  his  realm.  But  the  people  of  England  cried 
with  one  voice  for  the  Laws  of  good  King  Eadward  and 
for  none  other.  Twelve  men  therefore  were,  by  the  writ  of 
King  William,  chosen  in  each  shire,  who  declared  on  oath 
before  the  King  what  the  Laws  of  King  Eadward  were. 
Those  Laws  were  then  put  into  the  shape  of  a  code^  and 
were  published  by  the  order  of  King  Wilh'am  as  the  only 
Law  of  his  Elingdom. 

No  one  who  fully  takes  in  the  history  and  the  legal 
formulffi  of  this  age  can  accept  this  story  as  it  stands. 
Bemjunsof  No  one  can  believe  that  the  large  extant  codes  which  bear 
legislation.  ^^^  names  of  Eadward  and  William  were  really  put  forth 
in  their  actual  shape  by  either  of  those  Kings.^  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  some  genuine 
pieces  of  William's  legislation  surviving,  though  it  would 
seem  that  ordinances  put  forth  at  various  times  and  places 
have  been  put  together  as  if  they  formed  a  continuous 
statute.^  And  among  these  there  are  some  enactments 
which  we  may,  almost  with  certainty,  refer  to  this  par- 

^  See  the  Mae  Ingulf  71,  Gale.  *  See  Appendix  EE. 

'  On  the  alleged  Laws  of  William  and  Eadward,  see  Appendix  KK. 
*  The  seemingly  genuine  Laws  of  William  have  been  last  printed  by 
Professor  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  80.     See  Appendix  KK. 
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ticular  period  of  William's  reign.     It  followed  almost  as  ohap.  xjx, 
a  matter  of  course  that,  in  this  passing  moment  of  peace,  ^econcOia- 
when  William  was  for  the  first  time  undisputed  master  EngliBh 
of  England,  he  should  mark  his  new  position  by  some  mans,  ^ 
formal  act  of  reconciliation  between  his  old  and  his  new  ^^^^^ 
subjects.     To  "  renew  the  Law "  of  some  revered  prince  La^- 
after  a  time  of  war  or  disturbance  was  a  process  familiar 
both  in  England  and   in  Normandy.     Harold  Blaatand 
had  renewed  the  Law  of  Eolf  in  Normandy,^  and  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine  had  renewed  the  Law  of  Cnut  in 
Northumberland.'     But  a  still  closer  parallel  is  supplied 
by  that  great   Gemot  of  Cnufs  early  reign  in  which 
Danes  and  Englishmen  formally  made  up  their  differences, 
and  united  in  the  renewal  of  the  Law  of  Eadgar.^     So  it 
was  quite  in  the  order  of  things  that  William  should, 
especially  at  this  particular  moment,  ordain  the  formal 
reconciliation   of  his  Norman  and   his  English  subjects, 
and  decree  the  renewal  of  what  was   doubtless  already 
beginning  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Law  of  Eadward.     There  Language 
is  little  doubt  that  we  have  the  actual  text  of  these  j^^p^. 
two  ordinances,  ordinances  most  probably  passed  in  the 
Easter  Qemdt  of  this  year,  and  which  not  xmlikely  pre- 
serve to  us,  with  the  needftd  changes,  the  words  of  the  borrowed 
earlier  ordinances  of  Cnut.     In   the   same  language  as^f^^^^ 
the  first  among  the  laws  of  the  Danish  conqueror,  William 
now  bids  his  subjects  throughout  his  Kingdom  to  worship 
one  God  and  to  keep  one  true  Christian  faith;  and  if  he 
does  not  venture,  like  his  predecessor^  to  bid  them  love 
William   King  with  right  truthfulness,  he  ordains  that 
there  shall  be  peace  and  mutual  security  between  English- 
men and  Normans.^    The  Laws  of  Eadward  are  renewed 


'  See  voL  i.  p.  944.  *  See  vol.  ii  p.  499. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  461. 

*  Select  Charten,  80.  "  In  primis  quod  super  omnia  unum  vellet  Deum 
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OHAP.  ZIX. 

William's 
changes. 


Provisioii 
for  the 
safety  of 
WilHam's 
Norman 
followers. 


Inters 
course 
between 
Norman 
and  Eng- 
lish now 
begins. 

WiUiam's 

strict 

police. 


as  touching  the  holding  of  lands  and  all  other  matters 
whatsoever^  but  a  reservation  is  made  for  such  changes 
as  the  reigning  Eing  had  made  for  the  good  of  the 
people  of  the  English.^  This  reservation  was  indeed  a 
dangerous  one.  But  once  granting  the  position  of  William 
in  England,  some  changes  in,  or  additions  to,  the  ancient 
laws  could  hardly  be  avoided.  We  cannot  blame  him 
for  providing  for  the  defence  of  his  Norman  followers 
against  any  irregular  violence  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
contented English.^  This  provision,  the  germ  which  after- 
wards grew  into  the  &mous  law  of  Ungliskry?  can  hardly 
fail  to  belong  to  this  early  stage  of  William's  legislation* 
Other  provisions  which  regulate  the  relations  between  men 
of  the  two  races  within  the  Kingdom  more  probably  belong 
to  a  later  date. 

It  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  that  William 
at  this  moment  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  harmony 
and  good  feeling,  intermarriage  and  intercourse  of  all 
kinds,  among  all  his  subjects,  French  and  English.  And 
now  that  actual  warfare  had  for  a  while  ceased,  the  land 
began  to  feel  the  benefit  of  that  stem  police  which,  in 


per  totum  regnam  suum  venerari,  nnam  fidem  Ghiisti  semper  inviolatam 
costodiri,  pacem  et  securitatem  inter  Anglos  et  Normannos  servari."  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  is  borrowed  from  the  opening  of  the  Laws 
of  Cnut  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  481. 

'  Select  Charters,  81.  **  Hoc  quoque  precipio  et  volo,  ut  omnes  habeant 
et  teneant  legem  Edward!  Regis  in  terris  et  in  omnibus  rebus,  adauotis  iis 
quae  constitui  ad  utilitatem  populi  Anglorum."  This  reservation  is  made 
again  in  the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of  Eadward  by  Henry  the  First.  See 
Fbtrence,  iioo;  **  Legem  Regis  Eadwaidi  omnibus  in  oommune  reddidit, 
cum  illis  emendationibus  quibus  pater  suus  illam  emendavit." 

'  lb.  80.  "  Volo  ut  omnes  homines  quos  mecum  adduxi,  aut  post 
me  yenerunt,  sint  in  pace  me&  et  quiete.  Et  si  quis  de  illis  ocdsus  iuerit» 
dominas  ejus  habeat  infra  quinque  dies  homlddam  ejus,  si  potuerit ;  sin 
autem,  indpiat  persolvere  mihi  zlvi.  maroas  argenti  quamdiu  substantia 
illius  domini  perduraverit.  XJbi  vero  substantia  defecerit,  totus  hundredus 
in  quo  occisio  fiicta  est  oommuniter  persolvat  quod  remanet.*' 

■  See  v<J.  i.  p.  493. 
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WiDiam's  hands^  dealt  ont  speedy  justice  on  the  robber^  ohap.  xiz. 
the  murderer,  and  the  ravielier.^    In  the  towns  especiallj  ®P^^J^ 
the  two  races  began  to  dwell  peaceably  together ;  French  of  mow 
merchantB  were  seen  with  their  wares  in  the  streets  of  {^^|^ 
English  boroughs,  and  French  burghers  began  to  form 
a  part  of  their  permanent  inhabitants.      Their  English 
neighbours  b^;an  in  some  degree  to  adopt   their  dress 
aud  manner  of  life,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  each  found 
it  needfid  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  others'  language.^ 
The  process  had  b^un  through  which,  a  hundred  years 
later,  it  had  become  impossible,  except  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  ranks,  to  distinguish  Englishmen  from  Normans.^ 
This  process^  busily  at  work  among  the  smaller  Thegnhood, 
was  still  more  busily  at  work  in  the  towns^  and  it  bore 
its  noblest  fruit  when  the  marriage  of  Gilbert  of  Bouen 
and  Bohesia  of  Caen  gave  birth  to  Thomas  of  London.^ 
This  year  then  of  comparative  peace,  as  it  was  certainly 

*  Ord.  Vit.  5ao  C,  D.  "  His  temporibus,  opitolante  gratis  Dei,  pax  in  AngliA 
regnsbat,  et  tecoritas  aUqiumta,  proctil  repulsis  latronibus,  liabitatores  teme 
raforebat . .  .  nemo  pnadari  andebat,  sad  nnniqaiflque  soa  mia  tato  oolebat 
Bnoqne  oompari  (sed  non  per  longom  tempuB)  hilariter  applaudebat.*'  We 
most  not  foi^get  that  "  latrones"  meet  likely  meanB,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
EogUsh  patriots.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  efficacy  of  William's 
police.    See  above,  p.  50,  and  toL  ii.  p.  17a. 

'  lb.  D.  ^'Civiliter  Angli  cam  Nonnannis  oohabitabant  in  buzjg^s, 
castris,  et  nrbibns,  connnbiis  alteri  alteros  mntuo  sibi  oonjnngentes/  Yicos 
aUqnos  ant  font  nibana  GaUicis  merdbiis  et  mangonibos  referta  oon- 
spioeres,  et  nUqne  Anglos,  qui  pridem  smictu  patrio  oompti  videbantor 
Frsncis  taipes,  nunc  peregrine  ooltn  alteratoe  idderee."  "  Hangones"  is 
here  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  but  it  is  not  to  be  foigotten 
that  it  would  still  be  applicable  in  the  nonower  meaning. 

'  Bialogas  de  Scaocario,  i.  10.  "Jam  oohabitantibus  Anglicis  et  Nor- 
mannis,  et  alterutrom  uzoree  duoentibus  Tel  nubentibus,  sic  permiztn 
sunt  nationes,  ut  tIx  discenii  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis  Anglicus, 
quis  Nonnannus  sit  genera,  ezoeptis  duntazat  adscriptitiis  qui  TiUaoi 
dicuntur." 

*  See  the  Lambeth  Life  of  Thomas  (Giles,  iL  73).  "  Gilbertus  oognomento 
Becchet,  patrilk  Botomagensis  .  .  .  habnit  uzorem  Boesam,  natione  Gado- 
meosem.*'  Yet  Thomas  himself  (Epp.  iii.  a86)  speaks  of  his  parents  as 
"dyes  Londonienses"  without  a  hint  of  their  foreign  orig^. 
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OHAP.  XIX.  not  wholly  bare  of  militaiy  events,  was  probably  not  bare 

^^|Jj^_  of  important  political  events.      Still  it  is  in  its  ecclesi- 

portanoeofastical  aspect  that   it  stands   out   most   clearly  in    our 

1070.         annals;  it  was  itself  a  year  of  special  moment  in  our 

ecclesiastical  history,  and  it  is  still   more  important  as 

witnessing  the    beginning  of  the    systematic    policy  of 

William  and  Lan&anc  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 


§  1.  I7ie  Councils  of  the  Tear  1070. 

This  specially  ecclesiastical  year,  in  which  William  was 
to  show  himself  to  the  world  mainly  in  the  character  of 
a  reformer  of  the  Church,  began^  strangely  yet  character- 
istically, with  an  act  which,  in  a  less  pious  prince  than 
William,  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  gross  breach 
English-     of  all  ecclesiastical  privilege.     Many  wealthy  Englishmen, 
trust  their  mainly^  we  may  suppose,  those  who  had  suffered  outlawry 
^T!^ms-  ^^  confiscation  of  lands,  had  sought  to  save  at  least  their 
teries.        moveable  wealth  by  placing  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
safe-keeping  of  various  monastic  bodies.     But  the  thresh- 
olds of  the  English  saints  proved  no  safe-guard  against 
WiUism     the  Norman  Eang.     Early  in  the  year,  in  the  course  of 
ttt  monas-  Lent,  while  he  was  still  at  Salisbury  or  before  he  reached 
*^"^  *Sff  Salisbury,  William  caused  all  the  monasteries  of  England 
the  money,  to  be  searched,  and  all  dieposits  of  this  kind  to  be  carried 
Marc^^    to  the  royal  treasury.     It  always  has  a  grotesque  sound 

"^°*         when  the  deeds  of  William  the  Great,  like  those  of  smaller 
The 

design  at-   men,  are  either  excused  or  aggravated  by  throwing  the 

WilHam      hlame  on  evil  counsellors;  but  we  are  told  that  of  this 

^^         particular  deed  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  William  Pitz-Osbem, 

was  the  chief  adviser.^    It  may  have  been  deemed  that 

'  Both  Chronicles  (1071  Wig.,  1070  Petrib.)  record  this  search  and  spoU- 
ation,  but  they  give  no  hint  as  to  its  special  motive ;  "  Ajid  |>8eB  on  Lengten 
se  C3mg  let  heigian  ealle  ]>a  mynstra  ^  on  Englalande  wseron."  Florence 
(1070)  adds  the  cause,  and  mentions  William  Fitz-Osbom  as  the  adviser ; 
"  WiUelmi  Herefordensis  Comitis  et  quorumdam  aliorum  oonsilio,  tempore 
Quadragesimall,  Bex  Willelmus  monasteria  totius  Anglie  perscrutari,  et 
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the  holy  places  were  rather  purified  than  profaned  by  ohap.  zix. 
easing  them  of  the  worldly  wealth  of  rebels  and  traitors. 
The  season  of  penitence  having  been  spent  in  this 
charitable  work,  William  could  better  give  his  mind  to 
the  great  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform  whose  carrying 
ont  was  to  begin  on  the  Easter  festival. 

At  that  festival  the  usual   Gemot  was  held  at  Win-  Easter 
Chester,  and  the  King  wore  his  Crown  with  the  usual  winohei- 
pomp.    This  public  wearing  of  the  Crown  was  in  some  sort  ^'^ 
a  religious  ceremony,  a  continuation,  as  it  were,  of  the  io7o« 
original  rite  of  consecration,  and  the  Crown  itself  was 
placed  on  the  royal  head  by  one  of  the  chief  Prelates  of 
the  land.^     In  this  case  the  rite  received  a  special  dignity 
and  significance  from  the  position  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  performed.     Pope  Alexander  had  sent  three  Legates  Preeenoe 
to  the  court  of  his  obedient  and  victorious  son.    Ermenfrid,  p^^pij 
Bishop  of  Sitten,  a  man  already  well  known  both  in  Eng-  ^^^*«»- 
land  and  in  Normandy,  whom  we  have  already  seen  as  the  of  Sitten. 

pecTmiAin,  quam  ditiores  Angli,  propter  iUius  aiuteritatem  et  depopula* 
tionem,  in  eis  depoBuerant,  aufeni  et  in  eerarium  Buumjiudt  deferri." 
William  Thorn,  the  historian  of  Saint  Augustine's,  asserts  that,  not  only 
money,  but  the  charters  to  which  William  had  sworn,  and  which  he  had 
now  broken,  were  carried  off  (X  Scriptt.  1787) ;  "  Willielmus  .  . .  videna 
se  in  snblimi  positum  et  in  regni  solio  confirmatum,  subito  ad  alium 
virom  mutatus,-  de  Rege  factus  est  tyrannus  .  .  .  Willielmus  ConquaBstor 
dictus  in  multis  promissa  violayit,  monasteria  totius  Angliie  perscrutari 
fedt,  et  peconiam  simul  et  chartas,  in  quamm  Ubertatibus  nobiles  Angliso 
oonfidebant  et  quas  Bex  in  aicto  positus  obserTaturum  se  juraverat,  ab 
eodesiis  ubi  insecure  jacuerant  auferri  prseoepit,  et  in  aerarium  suum  deferri." 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  writer  had  his  head  full  of  the  legendary 
confirmation  of  the  franchises  of  Kent. 

^  As  the  Winchester  Annalist  remarks  under  the  year  1073,  "  Sciendum 
est  quod  quolibet  anno  dum  quietus  fuerat  ter  coronari  oonsueverat  Bex ; 
WigomioB  ad  Natale,  Wintoniae  ad  Pascha,  Londoniae  ad  Pentecosten." 
This  of  course  comes  from  the  Peterborough  Ghronide,  1087 ;  "  |>riwa  he  bnr 
his  cynehelm  selce  gears."  But  we  see  that  the  ceremony  was  a  sort  of 
repeated  coronation.  So  it  is  called  by  Benolt  (39141),  when  describing 
ihe  Christmas  Feast  at  York  (see  above,  p.  295), 
**A  Everwic  fu  ooron^, 
A  U  sainte  Nativity." 
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Papal  representative  at  the  oourts  both  of  William  and  of 
Eadward,^  now  came  a  third  time,  accompanied  by  two 
other  Legates,  the  Cardinal  Priests  John  and  Peter,^  at 
once  to  congratulate  the  Conqueror  on  the  temporal  success 
of  his  holy  enterprise,  and  to  help  him  in  carrying  out  his 
ecclesiastical  schemes  for  the  subjugation  and  reformation 
of  the  benighted  islanders.^  They  came  at  William's  own 
prayer,^  and  one  at  least  of  them  tarried  with  him  a  whole 
year.  They  were  honoured  by  him,  we  are  told,  as  the 
Angels  of  God,  and  they  helped  him  with  their  advice 
and  authority  in  many  matters  in  many  placea^  Their 
first  function  was  the  ceremonial  one  of  placing  the  Crown 
on  William's  head  at  the  Easter  Feast,  a  sort  of  confir- 
mation by  Papal  authority  of  the  consecration  which  had 
been  long  ago  performed  by  Ealdred  in  the  West  Minster.^ 
This  ceremony  done,  a  ceremony  far  from  lacking  signi- 
ficance or  importance.  King  and  Legates  turned  themselves 
to  the  more  serious  business  which  lay  before  them. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  beginning  of  William's 
great  scheme  for  gradually  remodelling  the  Church  of 
England,  as  he  had  already  gone  far  to  remodel  the  State 
of  England.  It  was  the  policy  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  first-fruits  in  the  appointment  of  Bemigius  of 


^  See  voL  iL  p.  461 ;  iii.  p.  96. 

'  Orderic,  516  A,  mentionB  Ermenfrid  only  by  name,  adding,  "et  duos 
canonicos  cardinales."  Florence  adds  their  names,  **  presby  teros  Johannem 
et  Petmm,  cardinales  sedis  apostolice."  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  384. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.  "  Ez  petitione  ipeius  Alexander  Papa  tree  idoneos  ei 
ut  clariflBimo  [carissimo  ?]  filio  legaverat  vicarios." 

'  lb.  *'  Apud  se  ferme  azmuo  ferme  spatio  retinuit,  audiens  et  honorans 
eos  tamquam  angelos  Dei.  In  divenia  locis,  in  plnrimis  negotiis,  sic  egere, 
sicnt  indigas  canonicse  ezaminationis  et  ordinationis  regiones  illasilinovere." 
From  Florence  we  learn  that  only  Ermenfrid  could  have  stayed  so  long 
as  a  year.    John  and  Peter  went  back  before  Pentecost. 

*  lb.  '^GoillelmuB  Bex  Dominicam  Resmrectionis  in  nrbe  GuentA 
eelebravit,  ubi  CardinaleB  Romanae  Ecclesisd  ooronam  ei  sollenniter  im- 
poBuenmt."  Vita  Lanf.  (Giles,  i.  2^1),  **Enm  in  paschft,  coronam  regni 
capiti  ejus  imponentee,  in  Regem  Anglicum  confirmavemut." 
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F&samp  to  the  see  of  Dorchester.^    The  great  places  of  ohap.  til. 
the  Church  of  England  were  to  be  filled  by  Normans  or  ^°f]^^ 
other  strangers  whom  William  could  trust.    Englishmen  to  be 
were  to  be  whoUy  shut  out  from  the  rank  of  Bishop  and  stnDgen. 
but  sparingly  admitted  to  that  of  Abbot.^    But  William 
was  no  more  inclined  to  act  hastily  in  this  matter  than  in 
any  other.   As  ever^  he  was  disposed  to  walk  warily  and  was 
careful  to  have  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side.     It  would  Theohwige 
not  have  suited  his  purpose  to  make  a  wholesale  depri-  dually, 
vation  of  the  English  Prelates.     But  as  Bishopricks  and 
Abbeys  became  vacant^  fitting  occupants  of  foreign  birth 
were  to  be  found  for  them^^  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  quicken  the  succession  by  depriving,  one  by  one^  those 
English  Bishops  or  Abbots  against  whom  any  plausible 
accusation  could  be  brought.     These  two  processes  were  to  The  two 
be  first  of  all  applied  to  the  two  highest  ecclesiastical  posts  bishop- 
in  England.    The  metropolitan  chair  of  York  was  regularly  "^^' 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Ealdred ;  that  of  Canterbury  was 
to  be  made  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Stigand. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Ecde- 
the  Archbishop  had  been  looked  on  as  doubtful  from  the  ^tion  of 
time  of  his  nomination   to  the  primacy  by  the  voice  of  ®**8w»d. 
liberated  England  in  that  Mickle  Oemot  which  drove  his 
foreign  predecessor  from  his  ill-gotten  throne.^    Ermenfiid, 

^  See  above,  p.  133. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1070.  "  Operam  daDte  Rege  ut  quamplnres  ex  Anglis  suo 
honore  privarentar,  in  quorum  locum  bus  geotis  persoiiM  subrogavit,  ad 
oonfirmatioiiem  sdlioet  sui  quod  noviter  adquiderat  regni**  We  eball 
find  however  that  a  distinction,  and  not  an  unnatural  one,  was  made 
between  the  case  of  Bishops  and  that  of  Abbots.  An  Abbot  was  not 
clothed  with  the  same  high  temporal  powers  as  a  IKshop.  From  this  time 
we  shall  see  that  no  Englishman  was  appointed  to  a  Bishopriok,  and  that 
the  English  Bishops,  with  the  exception  of  Wulfrtan,  were  gradually  de- 
prived. In  the  case  of  Abbots  the  deprivations  of  Englishmen  were  many 
and  appointments  were  few,  but  the  rule  was  not  absolutely  inflexible. 

'  See  above,  p.  131. 

*  See  voL  ii.  pp.  331,  335,  341 ;  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  position  of 
Stigand,  p.  605. 
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the  present  Legate,  had,  on  his  former  visit  to  England, 
been  the  bearer  of  a  Papal  missive  against  him.^  Yet 
William  had  hitherto  treated  him  with  studied  honour ;  ^ 
he  had  consecrated  the  only  Bishop  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed since  his  accession,^  and,  if  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  pour  the  consecrating  oil  on  William's  own 
head,  he  had  filled  the  second  place  in  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation.^  But  his  hour  was  now  come;  he  could 
now  be  deposed^  not  by  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the 
King  or  by  the  sentence  of  a  purely  English  or  Norman 
Assembly,  but  by  the  full  authority  of  the  Head  of 
Western  Christendom.  As  usual,  all  kinds  of  vague  and 
improbable  charge  were  brought  against  him;^  but  the 
canonical  g^rounds  on  which  he  was  formally  condenmed 
were  three.  He  had  held  the  see  of  Winchester  along 
with  the  Archbishoprick.  ^  He  had  taken  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  during  the  life-time  of  Robert,  and  he  had 
used  at  the  mass  the  pallium  which  Robert  had  left 
behind.*^  He  had  obtained  his  own  pallium  from  the 
usurping  Pontiff  Benedict  the  Tenth.®  Stigand  was  heard 
in  his  own  defence ;  but  his  defence  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  arguments  which  would  have  more  weight  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  than  in  those  of  William  and  Ermen- 
frid.  He  appealed  to  the  fiiith  of  the  King  who  had  so 
long  treated  him  as  a  friend;  he  protested  against  the 
iniquity  of  his  sentence,  and  apparently  against  the  autho- 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  •  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  See  above,  p.  133.  *  See  voL  iii.  p.  558. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  516  B.  ^*  Stigandum  pridem  reprobatum  anathemate  depo- 
suerunt.  Perjimis  enim  et  homicidiis  inquinatus  erat,  nee  per  ostium  in 
arohipnesnlatum  introierat." 

*  See  the  cbarges  in  full  in  vol.  ii.  p.  605. 

'  That  Robert  left  his  pallium  b^nd  is  a  point  insisted  on  with  glee 
by  the  Peterborough  Chronider.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  The  consequenoee 
were  not  then  foreseen. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 
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rify  of  his  judges.^     Such  a  defence  was  of  course  in  vain ;  obaf.  zix. 
he  was  deprived  of  both  his  Bishopricks^  and,  if  not  abso-  ^^T 
lutely  imprisoned,  he  was  at  least  kept  under  some  measure  and 
of  restraint   under  the   King's  eye   at  Winchester.*     It  mei^^' 
seems  however  that  he  retained  some  of  his  private  pro- 
perty,^ enough  at  least  to  give  him  the  means  of  better 
fare  and  clothing  than  those  of   an  ordinary  prisoner. 
Legend  was  of  course  busy  with  the  end  of  such  a  career 

i  Will.  Malm.  Qest  Pont.  37.  **  Qui  [Ennenfridus]  ad  volnntatem 
Regis  ooacio  condlio,  Stigandum  deposuit  fidem  Willelmi  appellantem,  et 
▼iolentiam  redamaniem." 

'  Florence  simply  layB  of  the  deposed  Prelates  in  general,  "  Nonnullos, 
tam  episcopos  quam  abbateSj  quos  nulla  eyidenti  [sic]  causa  neo  concilia 
nee  leges  seculi  damnabant,  suis  honoribus  priyayit,  et  usque  ad  6nem  yit» 
cufltodis  mancipatoe  detinidt^  suspidone,  ut  diximus,  tantum  inductus 
noyi  regni."  The  language  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (u.  s.),  speaking  of 
Stigand  onlj,  is  only  one  degree  less  strong  as  to  the  injustice  of  the 
depriyation ;  "  Et  quamvis  ille  se  blande  ezousans  proceptum  Papse  ob- 
jectaret,  non  tamen  opinionem  affectatw  depositionis  exdusit,  quod  eum 
toto  avo  in  yinonlis  Wintonisa  habuerit."  The  "  vincula  "  of  WlUiam,  who 
is  copied  by  several  later  writers,  are  more  distinct  than  the  "  custodia  "  of 
Florence.  Gervase  (Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  Scriptt.  1653)  speaks  of  him  as 
*'  in  caroere  trusus,**  and  adds,  "  in  ergastulo  regio  apud  Wintoniam  mor- 
tuus  est."  The  Winchester  Annalist  (39)  has  a  more  curious  story.  He 
records  his  deprivation  under  1070  and  under  1073,  adding,  "  Hoc  anno 
Stigandus,  qui  dudum  Arohiepiscopus,  jussu  Begis  captus  et  in  Wintoni» 
oppido  positus  est,  ubi,  etsi  invitus,  luit  quidquid  in  archiepiscopatu  de- 
liquit"    This  seemingly  refers  to  the  tale  of  Stigand*s  escape  to  Ely. 

*  1>omesday,  38.  *'Ipae  Bex  tenet  Menes;  Stigandus  Archiepiscopus 
tenuit  T.  R  E.  ad  opus  monachorum,  et  post  quamdiu  vixit  habuit."  This 
in  some  sort  confirms  the  account  of  Stigand's  position  given  by  the 
Winchester  historian,  Thomas  Rudbome,  following  his  "  Auctor  de  Con- 
cordantiis  sub  litterft  S.*'  (AngL  Sacr.  L  350);  "  Habuit  Willdmus  eum  in 
salT&  custodift,yiz.  in  castro  Wyntonise,  infra  quam  custodiam  diverteret 
quovellet,  sed  eitra  limites  ei  non  liceret.  Honestisdme  enim  cum  eo  trac- 
tavit,  dimittens  ei  in  pace  omnes  thesauroe  auri  et  argenti  et  aliarum 
remm  quos  ante  depodtionem  suam  habebat,  et  nihil  ex  omnibus  acoepit 
Bex  quamdiu  Stigandus  viveret.  Attamen  Stigandus  ne  minimum  nummum 
ex  omnibus  divitus  super  semetipsum  expendere  vduit.  £0  rero  defuncto, 
assignavit  Bex  WOldmus  corpus  ejus  sepeliri  in  eooled&  cathedrali  Wyn- 
toniaB,  et  crucem  magnam  ex  argento  cum  duabus  imaginibus  in  thesauro 
ipdus  Stigandi  inyentam,  ex  omnibus  pretiosissimis  diritlis  quam  Rex  in- 
yenerat  ecdesue  Wyntoniend  pro  animft  Stigandi  solummodo  transmisit.*' 
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OHAP.  XIX.  as  his.  He  lived  in  his  prison  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  His 
hi?i^  °'  friends,  especially  his  neighbour  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  prayed 
days.  him  to  indulge  himself  somewhat  more  both  in  food  and  in 

clothing.   He  answered  with  the  most  solemn  oaths  that  he 
had  not  a  penny  or  a  penny's  worth  to  supply  his  wants. 
Whether  either  the  Old  Lady  or  any  other  friend  did  any- 
thing to  help  him  in  his  need  we  are  not  told.    But  the 
tale  goes  on  to  say  that,  after  Stigand's  death,  a  mass  of 
treasure  was  found  hidden  underground,  and  that  round  the 
deposed  Primate's  neck  was  a  key,  which  was  found  to  open 
a  private  writing-case,  in  which  were  papers  wherein  the 
tale  and  weight  of  the  whole  hoard  were  accurately  entered.^ 
Deprija-        The  fell  of  the   Primate  carried  with  it  that  of  his 
^thelmaer  brother  ^thelmser,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  Bishop- 
[1047-     '  ^<^^  of  ^ho  East-Angles,^  a  Bishoprick  which   he  had 
1070.]        once  held  himself.^    We  are  not  told  what  crimes  were 
laid  to  his  charge  besides  those  of  being  an  Englishman 
and  a  brother  of  Stigand.      One    probable    ground  of 
accusation  may  however  be  inferred  firom   an  entry  in 

>  This  tale  appears  in  WiUiain  of  Malmesbury  (Gest.  Pont  37);  ** Ibi 
Stigandus  tenui  viotn  vitam  toleravit,  quod  ei  parum  de  fisco  inftre- 
batur,  et  ipse  ingenitft  mentis  dTiriti&  nihil  de  suo  infenri  pateretnr. 
Quin  et  hortantibus  amicis,  et  pnecipue  Kegin&  £dgith&,  Edwardi 
Regis  relioti,  nt  se  delicatins  yestiret  et  pasceret,  per  omne  sanctum 
pejerabat  non  se  habere  nummum  neo  valens.  Huic  Sacramento  solidi- 
tatem  veri  abfuisse  probavit  ingens  Tis  opum  post  mortem  ejus  in  snb- 
terraneis  specubus  inventarom.  Ad  quarom  indictum  ut  vemretor  aazilio 
fuit  clayicula  collo  examinati  dependens,  quae  fiuniliaris  scrinii  esset 
castes.  Ea  sens  fanmissa  manifestant  per  cartas  inventas  et  qualitatem 
metaUorum  et  quantitatem  ponderum.'*  This  became  the- stock  passage 
for  later  writers  to  copy.  Gervase  however  (Gest  Pont.  Oant.  X  Soriptt. 
1653)  tells  it  in  a  form  which  seems  to  be  original;  "Siquidem  eodem 
mortuo,  clavis  parvula  in  secretis  reperta  est,  quae  serft  cubicularis  scrinii, 
apposite  innumerabilum  thesaurorom  dedit  indicium.  Carte  quidem  in- 
ventse  sunt  in  qoibus  notata  erat  et  metallorum  qualitas  et  ponderum 
quantitas  que  per  onmia  prsedia  sua  compilata  defoderat." 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest  Pont  150.  "  Stigandus  evaluit,  ut  sibi  Australium 
Saxonum  episoopatum  restitueret,  et  Orientalium  An^orum  fiatri  Ethel- 
mero  adquireret"  '  See  yoL  ii.  pp.  64,  65. 
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the  Survey,  hj  which  it  appears  that  the  East- Anglian  ouap.  xn. 
Prelate  had   a  wife.^    We   are    told   also    that    several  Depriva- 
Abbots  were  deposed;^  but  it  is  hard  to  identify  niore^^^^ 
than  one  who  was  deposed    at   this   particular   Gem6t. 
It   is   probable   that   our   informant    had    in   his   mind 
the  general  Gystem  of  deprivation  of  both  Abbots  and 
Bishops  which  went  on  from  this  time,  rather  than  any 
special  acts    of   this   Easter  Assembly.      It   is    certain 
however   that    one   great   Abbey  was  at   this   moment 
vacant  by  death  and  another  by  forfeiture,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  Norman  successors  of  the  English  Prelates 
were  appointed  in  this  Council.     Brand  of  Peterborough,  Death  of 
the  Abbot  who  had   been    confirmed    by  the  iEtheling  p^.  ^ 
Eadgar,^  died  while  William  was  engaged  on  his  North-  J?"^^^^ 
humbrian  campaign.^    The  vaca^t  post  was  given  to  one  37, 1069. 
Turold,  of  whose  exploits,  military  rather  than  ecclesias-  v^^**?? 
tical,  we  shall  presently  hear.^    William's  vengeance  fell 
also  on  an  inmate  of  the  Oolden  Borough,  who  might  have 
seemed  likely  to  be  perfectly  harmless.   This  was  ^thelric,  Seuure  of 
who  had   once  been  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  who  hadj^Bjgj^Qp 
long  ago  given  up  his  see  and  had  retired  to  spend  the  ^^  ^^'^^*'"- 
remnant  of  his  days  in  the  monastery.^    About  this  time,  1056.] 

^  Domesday,  ii  195.  "  Hoc  manerlxim  accepH  Almaros  cum  axore  bu& 
antequam  eeset  Episcopus,  et  postea  tenuit  in  eplscopatn."  .^helmsr,  like 
most  other  people,  French  and  English,  Is  charged  in  Domesday  with 
something  in  the  way  of  invarionet.  In  the  same  page  where  his  wife  is 
mentioned  we  read,  **  Hemeebi  tennlt  Algarus  Comes  T.  R.  E.  et  Alwius 
emit.  Stigandos  abstulit  et  dedit  Almaro  fratri  suo,  sed  hundred  nescit 
qnomodo  ex  illo  ftdt  in  episoopatu."  Another  entry  in  p.  200  is  more 
carious.  After  the  account  of  the  outlawry  and  flight  of  Eadric  the  naval 
captain  (see  above,  p.  iii),  it  is  added,  **  Episcopus  Alroarus  invasit  terram." 
But  if  ^thelmser  was  Eadric's  next  heir,  or,  as  he  veiy  likely  was,  his  lord, 
his  occupation  of  the  forfeited  land  of  an  outlaw  would  be  an  inwuio  in 
the  Domesday  sense. 

■  See  above,  p.  333,  note  3.  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  530. 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1069.  '*And  on  Jdsum  ilcan  geare  forOferde  Brand 
Abbot  of  Burh  on  v.  Kal.  Decembr."  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  the  modem  idiom  **  Abbot  of  Burh." 

'  See  the  next  Chapter.  *  See  vol.  li.  p.  407. 
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OHAF.  zix.  and  seemingly  by  a  decree  of  tiiis  Easter  Assembly,  he  was 

seized  and  led  to  Westminster ;  what  was  his  &te  there  we 

are  not  told.     His  offence,  whatever  it  was,  had  doubtless 

some  connexion  with  the  career  of  his  more  active  brother 

Outilawrv    iEthelwine,  his  successor  in  his  Bishoprick.     It  seems,  as 

wine  of      far  as  we  can  make  anything  out  of  our  chronology,  that 

this  Prelate  was  outlawed  by  another  decree  of  this  Council.^ 

His  aUeged  The  charge  would  seem  to  have  been  a  charge  of  sacrilege, 

at  saci^**  or  of  complicity  with  sacrilege.     During  the  flight  of  the 

^^^'  Bishop  and  his  Canons  from  Durham  the  great  crucifix  of 

the  church  had  been  left  behind^  as  being  too  heavy  to 

carry  away.     Soon  after  their  flight,  when  the  Normans 

reached  the  city,  it  was  thrown   down  by  some  of  the 

invaders^  and  robbed  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  had 

been  enriched  by  Tostig  and  Judith.    William^  on  reaching 

Durham,  whether  moved    by  piety  or  by  covetousness, 

expressed  no  small  indignation.   He  found  out  the  offenders, 

and  sent  them  to  the  Bishop  and  Chapter,  seemingly  in  their 

retreat  at  Lindisfam,  calling  on  them  to  sit  in  judgement 

on  the  sinners,  and  to  visit  them  with  ecclesiastical  censures. 

No    censure   however   followed;    ^thelwine    may   have 

doubted  whether  it  would  in  the  end  be  safe  to  excom- 

The  municate  the  soldiers  of  the  Conqueror.     In  the  course  of 

Darham^    Lent  the  Bishop  and  his  Canons  returned  to  Durham,  and, 

«o^<^ed.  at  the  veiy  time  when  the  Council  was  sitting  at  Winchester, 

1070.         the  church  of  Durham  was  solemnly  reconciled  after  its 

desecration,  and  the  body  of  Saint  Cuthberht  was  set  back 

again  in  his  shrine  with  all  honour.^     It  must  have  been 

^  On  the  dealings  with  these  two  brother  Bishops,  see  Appendix  PP. 

'  The  story  is  told  in  the  Durham  History,  iii.  15.  *'  Instante  sutem 
Qaadrageshn&»  tranquiUitate  reddit&,  sacrum  corpus  Dunelmum  reportave- 
runt,  atque  recondliatft  solenniter  ecdesiSl  Tii.  Idus  Aprilis,  cum  laudibus 
intrantes  ecclesiam  suo  in  loco  illud  reposuerunt.  Invenerunt  autem 
imaginem  Crucifixi  in  solum  dejectam,  et  a  suo  omatu  quo  a  Comite  supra- 
dicto,  yidelicet  Tosti,  et  ejus  conjuge  fuerat  vestita,  omnino  spoliatam. 
Hanc  enim  solam  ex  omamentis  post  se  in  ecclesift  reliquerant,  ob  hoc 
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just  at  this  time  that  the  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pro-  chap.  xix. 
nounced  against  ^thelwine,  and  there  is  no  other  visible 
motive  for  it  except  his  disobedience  to  the  Toyal  order. 
No  charge  could  better  fell  in  with  William's  policy;  the 
English  Prelate  had  feiled  to  show  that  zeal  on  behalf  of 
his  own  church  and  its  possessions  which  he,  the  Con- 
queror, had  not  forgotten,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  North- 
humbrian  war&re.     If  sacrilege  was  the  crime  of  iBthel- 
wine^  he  soon  added  to  it^  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  William. 
He  saw  that  England  was  no  longer  a  place  for  him ;  he  iBthelwine 
took  a  large  part  of  the  moveable  treasures  of  his  church  xoln,  but 
and  set  sail  for  Koln.     Stress  of  weather  however  drove  J^^ 
him  back  to  Scotland^  where  he  passed  the  winter.*     He  Scotland, 
was  thus  enabled  to  have  a  share  in  the   exploits  and 


videlicet  quod  difficile  in  fugft  portari  poterat,  nmnl  eperantee  quod  propter 
illam  majorem  looo  reverentiam  hoetes  exhibere  vellent.  Vemm  quidam 
iUorum  supervementea,  quidquid  in  eft  auri  et  aigenti  yel  gemmarum  inve- 
nerant,  penitus  abatrahentes  abienmt.  Quo  fibcto  Rex  graviter  indignatus 
juadt  eos  perquintos  oomprehendi,  et  comprehensoe  ad  epiaoopum  et  preeby- 
teroa,  eoram  judioio  puniendoa,  perdud.  At  illi,  nihil  triate  eia  iaoientea, 
penniaerunt  ilkesoa  abire."  The  aame  atoiy  ia  told  by  Boger  of  Howden 
(i.  lao),  aome  of  whoae  expreaaiona  aound  aa  if  he  had  got  the  tale  from 
iome  other  quarter  than  Simeon ;  *'  Imago  Grucifixi,  qun  aola  de  omamentiB 
eccleda  remanaerat^  quoniam  non  fiBudle,  pro  aui  magnitudine,  a  featinantibua 
poterat  aaportari,  auro  auo  et  aigento  eat  apoliata,  detrahentibna  Normannia. 
Bex  autem  quum  non  longe  eaaet,  agnoacena  eocleaiae  aolitudinem  et  Grucifixi 
exapoliationem,  graviter  aatia  tulit,  ipeoaque  qui  hoc  fiscerant  perquiri  pne* 
oepit,  neo  multo  poet  eoadem  ipaoe  aorte  aibi  obvioe  habuit,  quoa,  quum  pub- 
Ucam  viam  dedinare  conapicerat,  illico  inteUexit  hominea  mali  alioujua  eaae 
oonadioa ;  qui  protinua  comprehenai  aurum  et  argentum,  quod  de  Crucifixo 
tulerant,  oatenderunt.  Quoa  atatim  ad  judicium  episcopi  et  eorum  qui 
cum  illo  erant,  jam  de  fiigft  regredientium,  tranamiait,  aed  illi  a  reatu 
abaolutoB  impune  dimittunt." 

^  Sim.  Dun.  Hiat.  Dun.  iii.  17.  **  Beportato  in  Dunelmum,  aiout  jam 
dictum  eat,  beatiaaimi  confeaaoria  corpore,  Egelwinua  xv.  aui  epiaoopatfia 
anno,  partem  theaaurorum  eocleaiae  aecum  aaportana,  Angliam]  relicturtts 
navem  aecendit.  Sed  quum  jam  oupito  itinere  veraua  Coloniam  navigaret, 
vento  repulaua  in  Scotiam  ibidem  hiemavit."  Thia  flight  waa  evidently 
the  oonaequence  of  the  outlawry  recorded  in  the  Chroniclea.  Simeon 
recorda  the  eventa  which  happened  in  the  North ;  the  Chronicler  recordSf 
though  imperfectly,  the  acta  of  the  Council. 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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CHAP.  zix.  sufferings  of  the  next  year.  Another  Prelate  who  took 
nearly  the  same  course  was  in  worldly  fortune  more 
Flight  of  prosperous.  It  was  now  in  all  probability  that  iBthelsige, 
MOkebage.  ^^^  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Saint  Augnstiue's^  who 
had  been  William's  own  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Swend,^ 
left  England  and  again  sought  the  shores  of  Denmark,  this 
time  in  the  character  of  an  exile.^  His  Kentish  office  at 
least  was  dealt  with  as  forfeited^  being  the  other  Abbey 
which  was  filled  about  this  time,  and  most  probably  in  this 
Council.    A  Norman  monk  of  the  name  of  Scotland  was 


Sidnt  Aa-   foroed  on  the  unwilling  brotherhood  of  Saint  Augustine's.^ 

io7^o8»  He  did  something  however  to  retrieve  the  scandal  of  his 

appointment  by  great  works  in  the  way  of  building,  and 

by  recovering  many  of  the  lost  estates  of  the  church,  some 

of  them  of  William's  own  seizing.^ 

It  must  have  been  a  striking  episode  among  the  acts 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  135.  *  See  Appendix  P. 

*  W.  Thorn.  X  Scriptt.  1787.  "  Aimo  Domini  qno  eupra,  compeito 
quod  Egelsinns  no  in  Daoiam  ftigerat,  soamque  eoclesuun  absque  licentilk 
Begifl  petit4  ant  obtentft  dereliquerat,  pnedictuA  Bex  monasterinm  Sanoti 
Augnettni  cnm  omnibus  intemis  et  extemis  appendioiis  oonfiscavit,  et  eidem 
monastorio  quemdam  monadhnm  nomine  Sootlandum,  natione  Nonn annum, 
in  abbatem  pnefedt^  monachis  Aug^tiniensibus,  turn  propter  B^gis  ^raa- 
nicam  potentiam,  turn  propter  sui  monasterii  ex  omni  parte  depressionem 
mnltiplicem,  licet  non  sine  mentis  amaritudine,ad  tempus  hoc  tolerantibus." 

*  lb.  1787,  1788.  "  Sootlandus  multa  et  magna  laude  digna  tern- 
poribus  tnis  feoiaBe  soribitur.  Terras  et  possessiones  a  monasterio  injuste 
ablatasy  regie  fultus  aaxilio,  multas,  licet  non  onmes,  recuperavit. 
Quasdam  de  novo  perquisivit,  quasdam  absque  consensu  conventlis 
alienavit."  He  had  just  before  said  that  in  the  time  of  JSthelsige  some 
Normans  had  seized  ("  violenter  oocupaverunf*)  lands  belonging  to  the 
monasteiy,  while  JSthelsige  had  granted  away  others  through  fear 
(**timore  oompulsus,  invitis  suis  fratribus,  concessit'*).  Plumstede  and 
Fordwieh  are  specially  spoken  of  as  places  reooyered  from  Bishop  Odo,  who 
claimed  them  as  having  belonged  to  Godwine,  his  predeoessor  in  the 
Kentish  Earldom.  Both  places  appear  in  Domesday  (is)  as  possessions  of 
the  abbey;  and  of  Fordwich  we  read,  "Hujus  burgi  dnas  partes  dedit 
Bex  E.  Sancto  Augustano»  terfciam  vero  partem,  qu»  fuerat  Godwini  Comitis^ 
Bpiwopus  Baiooensis  concessit  eidem  sancto  annuente  Bege  W."  But  in 
6  h  among  the  possessions  of  Odo  we  find,  "  Abbas  Sancti  Augustim 
tenet  de  Epiacopo  Baiocensi  Plumestede." 
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of  this  Assembly,  in  which  so  many  English  Prelates  ohap.  xiz. 
were  deprived  of  their  dignities,  when  one  of  their  number  g^J^*^^' 
boldly  stood  forth  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  see.     While  mands  th« 

°  lands  taken 

others  saw  the   King's  purpose    and  trembled  lest  the  by  Ealdred 
stroke  might  fell  upon  them,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Worcester  church  of 
arose  and  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  estates  of  which  Woroerter. 
Ealdred^  on  his  translation  from  Worcester  to  York,  had 
defrauded  the  church  which  he  had  left.^    The  lands  were 
now,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  York,  in  the  King's 
hands,  and  Wulfstan  called  both  on  the  King  and  on  the 
other  members  of  the  Assembly  to  do  justice  to  his  church.' 
We  may  feel  certain  that,  in  this  and  in  every  other  action 
of  his  life,  Wulfstan  acted  with  perfect  single-mindedness.        « 
But  the  man  whom  Harold  had  chosen  as  his  fellow- 
worker  when  Northumberland  was  to  be  won   over  by 
persuasion  ^  could   not  have  been  absolutely  wanting  in 
worldly  wisdom.     He  could  not  have  been  the  mere  model 
of  childish  innocence  and  simplicity  which  his  monastic 
admirers  are  inclined  to  make  of  him.     Wulfttan  was  no  His  pon- 
doubt  conscious  that,  even  from  William's  point  of  view,  regard  to 
no  charge  could  be  brought  against  him.     He  was  also  no  ]^^^ 
doubt  equally  ready  to  run  any  risk  in  maintaining  a  right  menfrid. 
whose  maintenance  was  really  the  discharge  of  a  trust.^ 

^  See  vol.  H.  p.  467. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  "  In  hoc  itaque  oondlio,  dum  caeteri  trepidi,  utpote 
Regis  agnoBcenies  anixnum,  ne  suis  honoiibus  piiyarentnr  timerent,  vener- 
andns  vir  Wnlstanns,  Wigomensis  episcopus,  poesessiones  quamplures  stii 
episcopatts  ab  Aldredo  Arohiepiscopo,  dum  a  V^igomensi  eodesift  ab  Ebor- 
aoensem  transferretur,  soft  potentii  reteniaa,  qum  eo  tunc  deftincto  in  legiam 
potestatem  deyenerant^  oonstanter  proclamabaty  expetebat,  justitilamqae 
inde  fieri,  tarn  ab  ipsis  qui  condlio  pneerant  quam  a  Bege  flagitabat." 

•  See  vol.  iii.  p.  C2. 

*  We  are  often  unpleasantly  staruek,  in  reading  the  history  of  eoolesias- 
tical  bodies,  with  the  eagerness,  almost  greediness,  shown  by  tk«n  in  the 
assertion  and  retention  of  every  kind  of  temporal  right.  B«t  it  mast  in 
fitimees  be  remembered  that  the  right  of  the  members  who  Ibrm  the  oor- 
poration  at  any  given  time  Is  not  abeolnte ;  they  are  trustees  for  their 
successors  and  the  corporation  itself.    We  may  be  sure  that  this  was  the 

z  a 
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CHAP.  XIX.  But  he  probably  knew  also  that  a  claim  of  right  on 
behalf  of  an  ecclesiastical  foundation  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  cause  in  which  both  conscience  and  policy  would  lead 
William  to  do  justice.  Nor  would  he  forget  that  the 
chief  of  the  Papal  Legates  was  an  old  friend  of  his  own. 
1062.  Eight  years  back  Ermenfrid  had  been  his  guest  at  Wor- 
cester^ and  had   raised   his  Yoice   on   his  behalf  in  the 

The  de-      Gemot  at  Gloucester.^     The  claim  was  made  and  listened 

ciBion  put 

off tm the  to;  but  the  answer  of  William  and  Ermenfrid  was  dis- 
of  York  erect.  They  could  not  judge  without  hearing  both  sides  ; 
Aouidbe  ^ij3y  h^  heard  the  claim  of  Worcester;  they  had  not 
heard  the  defence  of  York ;  the  church  of  York  was 
dumb,  having  no  shepherd  to  speak  for  her;  when  the 
Northern  Archbishoprick  should  again  be  fall,  both  sides 
should  be  heard  and  the  case  decided.^ 

The  appointments  to  the  two  metropolitan  sees  were 
not  formally  made  at  the  Easter  Council.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  William  had  long  ago  settled  in  his  own  mind 
who  should  be  the  successor  of  Stigand.^  Still  it  was 
seemly  to  wait,  to  take  time  for  deliberation,  and  not  to 
let  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  Stigand  had  been  con- 
demned, and  his  successor  fixed  upon,  before  he  had  been 

WhitBun     called  on  for  his  defence.     The  appointments  to  the  vacant 
Gemdt  at  . 

Windsor,    sccs  Were  therefore  delayed  till  the  next  great  Festival  and 

^^70?^"^^'  the  next  regular  Gemot.    This  was  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost ;  but  the  meeting  usual  at  that  season  was  held,  not, 

feeling  of  Wnlfirtan  in  his  pertinadouB  assertion  of  his  right  to  temporal 
possessions.  Personal  greediness  could  have  no  place  in  such  a  mind 
as  his. 

^  See  YoL  ii.  pp.  464,  465. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  "  Quia  Eboracensis  ecclesia,  non  habens  pastorem 
qui  pro  e&  loqueretur,  muta  erat,  judicatum  est  ut  ipsa  querela  sic  remaneret 
quousque,  archiepisoopo  ibi  oonstituto  qui  ecclesuim  def enderet,  dnm  esset 
qui  ejus  querelee  responderet,  ex  objectis  et  responsis  posset  evidentius 
ao  justius  judicium  fieri.    Sicque  tunc  ea  querela  ad  tempus  remansit." 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  84. 
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according  to  rule,  at  Westminster,  but  at  the  royal  seat  ohap.  xix. 
of  Windsor.^   This  is  a  place  of  which  we  begin  first  to  hear 
in  the  days  of  Eadward,^  and  which  became  of  increased 
importance  under  William.    Either  now  or  later  in  hisWindBor 
reign,  a  castle,  the  germ  of  the  present  royal  dwelling,    "  ** 
arose  there,  and  its  defence  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
burthen  laid  upon  the  landowners  of  Berkshire.^    There, 
instead  of  close  under  the  walls  of  London^  the  Assembly 
was  held  in  which  the  thrones  of  Augustine  and  Paullinus 
were  again  filled  by  men  of  foreign  blood  and  Roman 
speech.     On  the   Pentecostal  day  itself.   King  William,  William 
doubtless  by  his  writ  and  seal  like  his  predecessor  King  sees  of 
Eadward,   granted  two    of  the  vacant   sees  to  Norman  ^^^heBter 
priests.*    York,  regularly  void  by  the  death  of  Ealdred,  ^  Thomas 
was    granted    to   Thomas,   Treasurer   of   the    church  ofkeUn. 
Bayeux  and  chaplain  to  the  King.     Winchester,  void  by    *^  ^^' 
the  deprivation  of   Stigand,    was   granted  to  Walkelin, 
another  royal   chaplain,  who   is  also  said,  like  so  many 

^  Ord.  Yit.  516  A,  R  "  Maxima  vera  ao  utillima  synodua  WindresnoriB 
celebrata  est  anno  mlzx.  ab  incamatione  Domini."  He  however  confounds 
the  acts  of  this  Coundl  with  those  of  the  Easter  Council  at  Winchester. 
Florence  carefully  distmguishes  them. 

'  Eadward's  grant  of  Windsor  to  the  church  of  Westminster  is  men- 
tioned in  his  writ^  Cod.  DipL  iy.  237,  and  in  the  spurious  charter,  iv. 
178 ;  he  also  dates  a  charter  there  in  !▼.  209. 

'  In  Domesday,  56  h,  Windsor  appears  as  held  by  the  Crown  both 
T.B.E.  and  T.  R.  W.  without  any  mention  of  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Westminster.  The  place  is  also  mentioned  in  62,  62  6.  The  Buckingham- 
shire Thegn,  Leofwine  of  Newham,  had  also  (151  5)  to  find  **u.  loricatos  in 
custodiam  de  Windessores ;"  and  in  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  3,  we  read 
how  the  same  duty  was  laid  upon  that  monastery ;  "  Tunc  Walingaforde 
et  Oxenforde  et  Wildesore,  cseterisque  locis  castella  pro  r^gno  servando 
compacta.  Unde  huic  abbatise  militum  excubias  apud  ipsum  Wildesore 
oppidum  habendas  regie  imperio  jussum." 

^  Orderic,  5x6  B,  says  only  "constituti  sunt  nominandi  prssules  Nor- 
manni  duo  regii  capellani.  Guaschelinus  [Gualchelinus  t]  Guentanorum 
et  Thomas  Eboraoorum,  unus  in  loco  depositi,  alter  defnnoti."  But 
Florence  brings  in  the  royal  grant  more  distinctly ;  '*  Die  Pentecostes  Bex 
apud  Windesoram  yenerando  Baiocensi  canonioo  Thoms  Eboracensis 
eoclesitt  arohiepiBcopatum,  et  Walcelino  suo  capellano  Wintoniensis  ecdesiflB 
dedit  pnesnlatum." 
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0H4P.  SIX.  other  people,  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  the  King.^     Both 
appointments^  like  most  of  William's  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments^ did  him  honour,  and  that  of  Thomas  may  even 
have  been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  make  some  slight  amends 
to  a  part   of  the   Kingdom  which  had  been   so  deeply 
Character  wTonged.     Thomas^  a  native  of  Bayeux,   as  well  as  a 
dT  ThomM^  caDon  of  its  churchy  had  sought  for  learning  beyond  the 
^^"    .    bounds  of  Gkiul  and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christen- 
Tork.        dom.     Like  his  Metropolitan  Maurilius,^  he  had  studied 
1070-1100.  j^  ^^^  schools  of  Saxony  and  other  Teutonic  lands,  and 
there  he  may  possibly  have  learned  enough  of  the  kindred 
tongues  to  make  him  not  wholly  incapable  of  communi- 
cating with  his  English  flock.^     But  his  love  of  know- 
ledge had   carried  him  into  the    South  as  well   as   the 
North ;  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  come  back 
to  Bayeux  full  of  all  the  learning  of  the  Spanish  Saracens^ 
His  diocesan  Odo,  who  made  up  somewhat  for  his  own 
misdeeds  by  generous  promotion  of  merit  in  others^^  placed 
Thomas  in  the  Treasurer's  stall  in  the  church  of  his  native 
city.®    This  was  an  office  for  which  one  who  had  studied  in 
the  land  of  the  goldsmith's  craft  "^  might  be  supposed  to 

^  I  do  not  find  the  kindred  of  Walkelin  to  William  anywhere  except  in 
Thomas  Rndbome,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  355 ;  '*  WaloelinuB,  vir  magnn  litteratnne, 
doctor  in  theologift  egr^us,  in  studio  Parisiacensi  cathedram  asoendit 
magistralem,  oonsangnineuB  enim  [the  logic  is  not  very  clear]  erat  Wil- 
helmi  ConquBBstoris  et  natione  Nonnannns." 

'  See  vol.  ill.  p.  99. 

*  T.  Stnbbs,  X.  Scriptt.  1705.  "Thomas  senior,  qui  Baiocis  oriandusy  in 
Galliis  eruditus,  ardore  disoendi  in  Germaniam  profectus,  omnem  Sazonnm 
et  Teutonnm  scholam  est  perscratatns." 

*  lb.  *'  Inde  per  Frandam  reyersiis  Normanniam,  perrexit  ad  Hispanias. 
>^^^     Ibiqae  multa  alia  qnie  alibi  non  potait  addisoens,  pectus  snam  Hispanicanim 

fedt  armarium  scientiarum." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  an. 

'  T.  Stubbs,  u.  s.  **  Tandem  ad  natale  solem  reyersus,  magnifioi  iriii 
Odonis  Baiooensis  episoopi  familiaritatem  naotus,  turn  propter  monim 
elegantiam,  turn  propter  multimodam  scientiam,  Baiocenns  ecdesiaB  ab 
eodem  episcopo  assecutus  est  thesaurariam." 

^  See  aboye,  p.  41. 
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be  specially  fit.    The  cfaaneter  of  Thomas  stood  high  in  ohap.  zzs. 
eveiy  way,  and  he  has  left  a  special  name  behind  him  in  the 
history  of  his  own  ehnrch  as  the  restorer  alike  of  its  fiibric 
and  of  its  discipline.^  The  name  of  Walkelin  of  Winchester  Walkelin 
is  of  less  renown,  bnt  he  too  bears  a  good  report  in  local  win- 
history,  and  his  work  may  still  be  seen  in   the  solemn  ^f^^g 
transepts  of  Saint  Swithhun's,  and  even  in  some  sort  in 
the  mighiy  nave  of  Edington  and  Wykeham.^ 

William  had  thus  on  the  Pentecostal  Sunday  exercised 
the  ancient  right  of  an  English  King  to  bestow  the  great 
benefices  of  the  English  Chnrch.      On  the  morrow  anErmenfrid 
ecclesiastical  Synod — such  bodies  are  now  beginning  tOg^^^f 
be  distingtushed  firom  the  general  Gtem6ts  of  our  fore-  ^^y  **• 
fiftthers — ^was  held  by  Ermenfrid^  who  was  now  the  only 
Legate  in  England,  his  two  coUeagaes  having  already 
gone  back   to  Bome.^     Here  we  are  told  that  several  iBthelrio 

of  Sdlflev 

Abbots  were  deposed^  and  also  one  Bishop^  ^thelric  of  depooed. 
Selsey.  We  are  not  told  what  his  ofience  was,  but  our 
English  informant  commits  himself  in  thie^  as  in  other 
cases,  to  the  assertion  that  the  sentence  was  uncanonical.^ 
Of  ^thelric  personally  we  know  nothing,  except  that  at 
a  later  time  both  William  and  Lanfiranc  did  not  scruple 
to  make  use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  laws  of 

^  See  the  aooount  of  his  worlu  in  T.  Stubbs,  1708.  I  shall  have  to 
mention  them  again. 

'  On  the  episcopate  of  Walkelin,  see  below,  p.  375. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  **  On  jus  [Begis]  jnssa  moz  in  crastino  pnedictus  Sedan- 
ensis  eplscopus  Aimenfridus  synodum  tenoit,  Jc^ianne  et  Petro  pnefatis 
cardinalibus  Romam  revends." 

'lb.  "In  qui  synodo  Agelricns  Stithsaxonnm  pontiiex  non  oanonice 
d^gradator  ....  abbates  etiam  quampluressunt  degradati."  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  deposition  of  .^helrio  seems  not  to  have  been  satisCsotoiy 
to  Pope  Alexander.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  William  (Giles,  i.  31)  he 
says,  *'  CSanssa  Ebrici  [Ethrici  f],  qui,  olim  Cicestrensis  eodesis  prmnl  diotns, 
a  snppositis  legatonon  nostrorum  depositus  est,  non  ad  plenum  nobis  trao* 
tata  Tidetnr."  The  cause  was  entrusted  to  the  further  hearing  of  LanfraBc 
(see  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Begg.  iiL  393,  where  the  name  stands  as  "  Alridus"), 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  ^thelric  was  ever  restored. 
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OHAP.  XIZ. 

Stigand 
Biahop  of 
SelBey, 
ftfterwardfl 
of  Ohi- 
ohester. 
1070-108  7. 


HerfiMt 

Bishop  of 

EhnhaiDy 

afterwards 

ofThetfoid. 

1070-1086. 

Walkelin 
consecra- 
ted by 
IlrmenMd. 
May  30, 
1070. 
Oonseora- 
tionof 
Thomas 
delayed. 


England.^  For  the  present  however  the  deposed  Bishop 
of  the  Soath-Saxons  was  kept  in  ward  at  Marlborough.^ 
His  see  was  granted  to  one  Stigand,  whom  it  was 
hardly  needfiil  for  any  writer  to  distinguish  from  the 
deposed  Primate.^  The  name  is  Norman  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish^ and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Bishop  of  Selsey, 
soon  to  be  of  Chichester^  is  the  same  person  as  the 
gfuardian  of  Margaret  of  Maine.^  The  East -Anglian 
Bishoprick,  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  ^thelmser,  was 
given  to  HerBEist,  the  royal  chaplain  whose  lack  of  learning 
had  been  long  before  exposed  by  Lanfranc  in  his  cell  at 
Bee*  One  at  least  of  the  new  Bishops,  Walkelin  of 
Winchester,  was  at  once  consecrated  by  the  Legate.^  The 
consecration  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate  was  delayed. 
The  chronicler  of  his  own  church  tells  us  that  it  was 
because,  owing  to  the  flight  of  -^thelwine,  there  was  no 
Bishop  of  his  own  province  to  perform  the  ceremony.7 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  an  Archbishop  of  York,  whose 
nominal  jurisdiction  reached  to   the  Orkneys,*   but  who 


^  In  the  fiunouB  cause  on  Penenden  Heath,  of  which  more  in  the  next 
section. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  "Qnem  [Agehricum]  Rex  sine  culp&  mox  apnd 
Mearlesbeorge  in  custodia  poBuit.'* 

'  lb.  "  Qiubus  degradatis.  Rex  suis  capellanis,  Arfasto  East-Anglorum 
et  Stigando  Suth-Saxonum,  dedit  episoopatum."  William  of  Malmesbuiy 
(Gest.  Pont.  205)  thinks  it  needful  to  add,  "  Stigandus,  non  iUe  qui  postea 
fuit  episoopns  Wintoniensis  et  archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis." 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  213.  ^  See  yol.  iii.  p.  104. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  "  Quia  Dorubemise  archiprsBsul  depositus,  et  Ebor- 
acensis  erat  defunctus,  juasu  Regis,  in  octavis  Pentecostes  ab  eodem  Armen- 
fxido,  Sedunensi  episcopo,  ordinatus  est  Waloelinus." 

^  T.  Stubbs  (1 706)  reoords  the  flight  of  iSthelwine,  and  adds, "  Sic  &ctum 
est,  ordinatio  ipsius  per  tres  fere  menses  delata  est,  eo  quod  Eboracensis 
ecdesia  illo  tempore  sufifraganeos  a  quibus  ordinari  posdt  non  habebat." 
The  position  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  as  supposed  suffragans  of  the  see  of 
York  comes  out  more  distinctly  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Winchester 
Gbronlcle  under  the  year  1080.  Archbishop  lliomas  consecrates  William 
Bishop  of  Durham  with  the  help  of  suffiagans  of  the  see  of  Canterbury; 
"  Jubente  Rege  et  Lanfranco  oonsentiente  .  .  .  eo  quod  a  Soottorum  epi- 
scopis,  qui  sibi  subjecti  sunt,  habere  adjutorium  non  potuit." 

"  See  Appendix  LL. 
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had  practically  only  a  single  saffragan  at  Durham^  could  chap.  xix. 
ever  have  been  canonically  consecrated  by  Bishops  of  his 
own  province.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  real  reason  for 
the  delay  was  that  it  suited  William's  policy  that  the  new 
Primate  of  York  should  be  admitted  to  his  office  by  no 
hands  but  those  of  the  new  Primate  of  Canterbury, 

The  purpose  which  William  had  doubtless  formed  long  Luiftmnc 
before  was  now  carried  into  effect.    It  was  formally  decreed  t^  cimter- 
by  the  King  and  the  whole  Assembly^  that  the  vacant ^^^' 
metropolitan  throne  should  be  filled  by  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
Stephen's.    But  Laniranc  was  not  at  hand  either  to  receive 
the  Archbishoprick  at  the  Sling's  hands  or  to  receive  the 
ecclesiastical  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  his 
intended  province.    The  Legate  Ermenfrid,  with  another  The  Le- 
Legate  named  Hubert^  of  whom  we  have  not  before  heard,  ^  invito 
but  who  henceforth  takes  a  leading  port  in  all  the  ecde-  ^"^' 
siastical  doings  of  William's  reign,  was  commissioned  to 
bear  the  news  to  the  Primate-elect  and  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent to  his  promotion.^     A  Synod  of  the  Norman  Church  Synod 
was  held  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  ^onnan 
nobles  of  the  Duchy  were  gathered  together.^    All  pressed  Church. 
on  Lan&anc  the  duiy  of  accepting  the  office  to  which  he 
was  called;  the  Legates  demanded  his  obedience  in  the 

^  Vita  Lftnfr.  (Giles,  L  293).  *'  Cogitanti  Regi  de  hac  re  et  prooeres  regni 
oonsalenti,  oonyementi»imo  fine,  in  Lanfranoo  quievit,  quatenas  nberri- 
mmn  Inminare  in  hao  aroe  elatam,  nebulas  undique  pravitatum  et 
caligines  dilueret,  saluberrimo  fulgore  cuncta  honestanB.** 

'  So  Lanfrano  says  in  his  letter  to  Alexander  (Giles,  i.  19),  "  Legati  tui, 
Hennenfredus  videlioet  Sedunensis  EpiBcopus  atque  Hubertus  Sanctn 
Romans  Eodesie  cardinalis,  in  Kormanniam  yenenmt.**  He  appears  else- 
where (WiU.  Mabn.  iii.  298)  as  **sanctB  Romans  EodesisB  subdiaconus" 
and  "  lector/'  and  under  Hildebrand  he  becomes  the  chief  means  of  com- 
munication between  Rome  and  Nonnandy  and  England. 

'  lb.  "Episoopos,  abbates,  ejusdemque  patriie  nobiles  conyenire  fece- 
runt."  80  in  the  life  (i.  293),  "  Quum  igitur  Sedunensis  episoopus  inyitaret 
eum  ad  regimen  pontificale,  denuntiansin  oonsilio  episcoporum  et  abbatum 
Nomumnie  petitionem  regis  simulque  yoluntatem  saam,  et  reliquorum  sedis 
apost^kv  legatorum."  It  must  haye  been  in  this  Synod,  if  oyer  at  aU, 
that  the  Norman  Prelates  pronounced  censures  on  the  Norman  soldiers  who 
had  fought  at  Senlao  or  taken  any  share  in  the  war.    See  Appendix  MM. 
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CHAF.  xn.  name  of  the  Apogtolie  See.^     Lanfhuic  of  course  set  forth^ 

^"^'*"9^    in  the  style   usual   on  such   occasions,  his  own   general 

offer.         unfitness  for  so  great  a  post,  and  he  added  other  objections 

which  were  a  good  deal  more  to  the  purpose,  his  ignorance 

of  the  English  tongue  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 

the  barbarous  islanders;^     Still  to  this  it  would  have  been 

easy  to  answer  that  the  scholar  of  Pavia  had  once  been 

as  great  a  stranger  in   Normandy  as  he  would  be  in 

England,  and  that,  if  he  were  out  of  place  on  an  English 

archiepiscopal  throne,  he  must  be  equally  out  of  place 

in  the  chief  stall  of  a  Norman  abbey.     But  all  objections 

were  overruled.    Queen  Matilda  and  her  son  Robert  urged 

his  acceptance  of  the  post;   their  urgings  however  took 

the  form  of  prayers ;  what  Lanfranc  seems  to  have  been 

specially  moved  by  was  the  interposition  of  one  in  whom 

Hb  he  still  acknowledged  a  right  to  command.     Herlwin,  the 

^over-     Abbot  of  Bcc,  who  had  first  received  him  to  the  monastic 

Herlwin     ^^®'  ^*^®  ^™»  ^^  virtue  of  his  old  authority  as  a  spiritual 

father,  not  to  shrink  from  the  sphere  of  duty  to  which  he 

was  called.^     Lanfranc  yielded  to  the  combined  prayers 

and  commands  of  all  Normandy.     With  a  heavy  heart,  as 

he  himself  tells  us,  he  forsook  the  monastic  life  which  he 

>  £p.  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  19).  '*  In  eonim  pnesentift,  ut  CantuarieDBom  Eode- 
siam  regendam  suaciperem  ex  apostolicsa  sediB  anctoritate  pneoepenmt." 

*  lb.  *'  Adveraus  hoc  iznbecillitaB  mearum  yirium,  mommque  indignitas 
pTolata  in  medium  nihil  profuit :  excusatio  inoognits  linguae  gentiumque 
barbararum  nullum  apud  eoe  locum  invenire  pnevaluit."  The  biographer 
(i.  393)  gives  another  reason ;  **  Perapectum  namque  vel  indubitatum  tenebat^ 
simul  ire  non  posse  negotium  archiprssulis  et  otium  monachi.  Ad  hoc  sui 
provectum  solito  despidebat,  atque  eztimesoebat  onerosissimum  guber- 
naculum."    This  comes  partly  from  Orderic,  520  A. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  520  A.  "Abbas  Herlwinus  imperat,  cui  obseoundare  yelut 
Christo  solebat.  Begina  cum  filio  prindpe  precaiur,  majores  quoque  ideo 
collecti  studiose  hortantur."  The  word  "prinoepe"  applied  to  Robert, 
whidi  the  biographer  leaves  out,  is  remarkable.  I  know  no  instance  of  its 
use  at  this  time  in  the  vulgar  sense ;  it  is  therefore  probably  applied  to 
him  as  being  joined  with  his  mother  in  the  government  of  the  Buohy.  See 
above,  p.  1 2$. 
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lored  above  all  other  liyes ;  ^    he  crossed  the  sea ;  on  the  ohap.  xix. 
Feast  of  the  Assomption  he  received  the  Arehbishoprick  ^EMbad. 
at  the  King's  hands ;  ^  on  the  Feast  of  the  DeooUation  of  i^anfruic 
Saint  John  Baptist  he  was  consecrated  to  what  his  conti-  |^^^. 
nental  admirers  looked  on  as  the  post  of  Chief  Pontiffi  bishoprick. 
Patriarch,  and  Pope  of  the  nations  beyond  the  sea.^  1070. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Canterbory/  in  the  H'u  oonse- 
metropolitan    church.     That    church    had    been    burned  cantor-^ 
nearly  three  years  before.^     It  had  doubtless  been  patched  ^J^' 
up  so  as  to  aUow  the  monks  to  keep  up  their  regfular 
services,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  in  a  fitting  state 
for  so  great  a  rite  as  the  consecration  of  a  Metropolitan, 
and  that  a  Metropolitan  who   was^  ia  some  sort^   the 
beginner  of  a  new  line.     But  in  point  of  attendance  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm  there  was  no  lack* 
The  Archbishop-elect  was  received  with  all   honour  by  Reception 
both  the  convents  of  the  city,  by  the  monks  of  his  own  franc  at 
church,  and  by  those  of  the  rival  house  of  Saint  Augustine.*  ^*«^- 


bury. 


'  £p.  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  20).  He  prays  Alexander  to  release  him  from  his 
Aichbishoprick ;  '*  Abrupto  per  eamdem  auctoritatem  hnjua  necessitatis 
vinculo  absolvatb,  vitamque  comobialem,  quam  prse  omnibus  rebus  diligo, 
repetendi  licentiam  ooncedatis." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  **  Rex  .  .  .  archiepiscopum  constituit  Cantwari- 
ensis  ecdesiae."  The  Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Chronicle  is  remarkable 
for  the  Old-English  constitutional  language;  "Lanfrancus  Cadomensis 
abbas,  compellente  Rege  Willelmo  et  jubente  Papa  Alexandra,  Angliam 
yenit ;  et  primatum  regni  Anglorum  in  ecdesift  Cantuarieusi  susoepit, 
elegentibus  eum  senioribns  ejusdem  eoclesiae  cum  episoopis  et  principibus, 
dero  etpopulo  Anglice,  in  curi&  Regis." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  6a6,  and  the  still  stronger  expression  of  Pope  Urban 
(Will.  Malm.  Oest.  Pont.  100);  "Indudamns  hunc  [Anselmum]  in  orbe 
nostro  quasi  alterius  orbis  papam,"  and  of  the  Worcester  Annalist  (Jioi), 
^'Anselmus  Papa." 

*  Chron.  Wint.  (1070).  "  He  wsbs  gehaded  iiii.  Kal.  Septembris  on  his 
agenum  bi^psetle.'*  This  explains  the  words  of  Florence,  *'  et  in  festi- 
yitate  Sanoti  Johannis  Baptists  die  Dominic&^  archiepiscopum  oonseorari 
fedt  Cantwaria.**  The  Feast  of  Saint  John  intended  is  that  of  the  Decolla- 
tion, not  of  the  Natiyity.  See  also  Yit.  Lanfr.  (Giles,  I  300)  ;  and  Will. 
Malm.  Gest  Pont.  39.  "  See  aboye,  p.  115. 

*  Chron.  Wint.  App.  1070.  "Quum  autem  Cantuariam  yenisset,  obyiam 
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oHAP.  XIX.  For  the  actual  rite  of  consecration  eight  ^  Bishops  of  his 
HiB  oonao-  province  were  assembled.     Four  were  absent,  among  whom 

crators.  ,  , 

the  absence  of  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  the 
most  remarkable.  But  all  who  did  not  appear  in  person 
signified  their  assent  hy  messengers  and  letters^  and  gave 
Variety  of  reasons  which  excused  their  absence.*  The  eight  who 
fj^  ^  joined  in  the  rite  presented  a  singular  variety,  alike  in 
spiritual  their  birth  and  origin  and  in  the  sources  of  their  episcopal 
commission.  William  of  London,  the  actual  celebrant, 
was  a  man  of  Norman  birth,  consecrated  by  the  Norman 
Robert,  but  who  had  received  his  see  &om  Eadward  and 
had  been  restored  to  it  by  the  good  will  of  Godwine  or 
Harold.^  His  countryman,  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  had 
just  been  consecrated  by  the  Papal  Legate  Ermenfrid,  and 
so,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  had  Herfast,  the  new  Bishop  of 
the  East-Angles,  and  Stigand,  the  new  Bishop  of  the 
South-Saxons.  Gisa  of  Wells  and  Hermann  of  Sher- 
borne were,  like  William,  members  of  the  Old-English 
hierarchy,  though  of  foreign  birth.  But  Gisa  had  been 
consecrated  at  Rome  by  Pope  Nicolas ;  Hermann  alone 
had  received  his  consecration  from  a  Primate  at  once  of 
English  birth  and  of  undoubted  canonical  position.^    Nor 


d  prooesnt  bononbiliter  oonventuB  ecclesife  Christi,  conjoncto  sibi  toto 
conventu  Sanoti  Augastini,  com  electo  ejusdem  eodesis  Abbate  ScoUando." 

^  Chron.  Wint.  1070.  **  He  wsbs  gehaded  ....  fram  eabte  bisoopum 
hiB  undei^ioddum.'*  So  the  liats  in  Yit.  lAnfr.  (Giles,  i.  300) ;  Will.  Malm. 
Gest.  Pont.  39  ;  Gerraae,  Act.  Pont.  X  Scriptt.  1653,  reckon  eight  bishops. 
Florence  does  not  give  a  full  list,  but  says,  **  Gonsecratus  est  ab  episoopis 

Gisone  Wyllensi,  et  a  Waltero  Herefordensi, Herimannus  etiam 

episoopus  .  . .  cum  quibusdam  alils  ejus  interfuit  consecrationi.**  Walter's 
name  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

'  Chron.  Wint.  1070.  *'  pa  o)>re  >8er  nseron  )>urh  serendrakean  and  >urh 
gewrite  atiwdon  hwi  hi  fS«r  beon  ne  mihton."  This  is  translated  in  the  Life 
of  Lanfranc  (Giles,  i.  300)  and  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Gest.  Pont.  39)1 
**  Csteri  qui  absentes  fuerunt  caussas  suae  absentia,  tarn  legatis  quam 
litteris,  ostenderunt."  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  345. 

*  Hermann,  appointed  in  T045  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  79),  must  have  been  conse- 
crated by  Eadsige,  or  by  some  other  English  Bishop  acting  in  his  name. 
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was  the  line  of  the  deprived  Stigand  left  unrepresented  ohap.  xix. 
in  the  admission  of  the  man  who  supplanted  him.  Two 
of  the  ministering  Prelates  had  received  the  episcopal 
order  at  his  hands,  Siward  of  Rochester  in  the  days  of 
King  Eadward^  and  Bemigius  of  Dorchester  since  King 
William  came  into  England.^  By  the  hands  of  these 
eight  Lanfranc,  the  scholar  of  Pavia,  the  teacher  of 
Avranches,  the  monk  of  Bec^  the  Abbot  of  Caen,  was 
received  into  the  episcopal  order  and  placed  in  the 
patriarchal  see  of  Britain. 

§  2.  Tie  Primacy  of  Lanfrane. 
A.D.  1070— 1089. 

Another  stage  of  the  Conquest  was  thus  accomplished.  Position  of 
The  Crown  of  England  had  been  won  by  the  greatest  of  and  Lmi- 
living  warriors  and  statesmen,  and  now  the  highest  place        ' 
in  the  English  Church  was  filled  by  the  most  renowned  of 
living  scholars,  the  ablest — ^though  not  the  most  renowned 
— of  living  ecclesiastical  rulers.     But  at  that  moment  the 
fame  of  Abbot  Lanfrane  was  most  likely  equal  to  that  of 
Archdeacon  Hildebrand^  and  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
Primate  who  lived  and  died  honoured  by  all  men  and 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings  did  not  show  a  higher 
power  of  adapting  means  to  ends  than  the  Pope  who  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity  and  for  his  reward  died 
in  exile.^    At  that  moment  it  might  well  seem  that  the 
two  foremost  men  of  the  mainland  of  Western  Christendom 
had  crossed  over  together  to  rule  as  Pope  and  Ceesar  in 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  433.  '  See  above,  p.  13a. 

'  Paul.  Bernfiied.  ap.  Marat,  iii.  348.  "Ubi  in  extremo  poritus  erat» 
ultima  yerbft  ejus  hseo  fiierunt,  '  Dilexi  jastitiam  et  odivi  iniqnitatem ; 
propterea  morior  in  ezBilio.*  Quod  oontra  quidam  venerabilis  Epiaoopus 
respondiaae  narratur,  *Non  potet,  Domine,  mori  in  exsilio,  qui  in  vice 
ChriBti  et  Apoetolorum  ejus  diTinitua  aooepisti  gentea  hsreditatem  et 
poesearionem  terminoa  teme.' " 
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ofHAP.  XIX.  the  island  which  men  looked  on  as  another  world.     And 

Their  bar-  ^jp^iy  William  and  Lanfranc  roled  tog^tiier  in  their  island 

govern-      Empire  as  no  Pope  and  CsBsar  ever  ruled  together  in  the 

England.    Imperial  city  itself.^     It  is  certainly  to   the  honour  of 

William^  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  to  the  hononr  of 

Lanfranc,  that  no  serious  difference  seems  ever  to  have 

arisen  between  the  two  illustrious  colleagues.     Lanfranc 

does  not  stand  charged  with  direct  complicity  in  any  of 

William's  particular  acts  of  oppression,- but  we  never  hear 

of  his  protesting  against  -them,  and  he  may  fairiy  be  looked 

on  as  sharing  the  responsibility  of  William's  general  system 

of  policy.     Each  had  to  keep  down  the  conquered  nation 

by  his  own  special  arms,  and  the  hardness  of  the  priest 

was  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  hardness  of  the 

warrior. 

ConsoHda-       The  great  object  of  William  was  to  bring  the  whole  land 

^^^  \d     ^^^  direct  submission  to  his  own  power,  a  process  in  which 


^'^^  he  thoroughly  succeeded,  and  which  first  made  England 
ihat  consolidated  and  indivisible  Kingdom  which  it  has 
Eoclem-  ever  since  remained.  The  ecclesiastical  shape  of  this  pro- 
sTdeofthe  ^^^  ^^^  ^  seciure  the  more  complete  submission  of  the 
process.  Northern  metropolis  to  the  Southern.  The  position  of  the 
Position  of  Archbishops  of  York  was  an  anomalous  one.  There  is  no 
bishops  of  doubt  that,  in  the  original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
y°^^"    ,    the  two  Metropolitans  of  Britain  were  meant  to  hold  an 

Intended  ^ 

extent  of    cqusl   rank  and  to  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 

provinoes.   *  territory  of  nearly  equal  extent.*      The  Province  of 

York  is  smaller  than  th  e  Province  of  Canterbury  simply 

because  political  causes  kept  the  Northumbrian  Primate 

from  exercising  any  effective  authority  north  of  the  Tweed 


>  Brevis  Relatio  (Giles,  lo).    "  De  Bege  vero  Willelmo  et  Lanfranoo 
Archiepisoopo  dicebant  multi  qui  tunc  erant,  quod  tales  duo  simul  in  unft 
tezT&  non  invenirentur,  quales  essent  Rex  Willelmus  et  Laairancus  suu 
ArcbiepiscopuB.** 

'  See  Appendix  LL. 
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and  the  Solway.     Scotland  was  meant  to  form  part  of  ohap.  xix. 
the  sheepfeld  whose  centre  was  at  York,  just  as  Wales  ^*^*^ 
was  meant  to  form  part  of  the  sheepfold  whose  centre  to  be  under 
was  at  Canterbury.     Wales  was  in  the  end  ecclesiastically 
subdued ;   Scotland  never  was  subdued  to  any  practical 
purpose,  uid  the  result  was  that  the  Archbishops  of  York 
were  left  with  a  vast  region  under  their  diocesan  care, 
and  with    the    single    sufiragan  see   of  Durham  xwdet 
their   metropolitan   jurisdiction.      But   the    diocese   and  Political 
province  of  York  was,  as  events  had  shown,  exactly  the  the  York 
part  of  England  where  the   authority  of  William  and  P"^^*'''- 
the    unity   of   the    monarchy   were    most    likely  to    be 
threatened.     It  was  always  possible  that  some  insurrec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  or  some  invasion  from  Denmark, 
might  set  up  an  opposition   King  in  the  Northumbrian 
capital.     It  was  a  point  of  some  moment  to  cut  o£F  such 
a  pretender  from  the  means  of  obtaining  any  ecclesiastical 
sanction  for  his  claims.     An  Archbishop   of  York  who  Danger  of 
retained    any   claim    to   be   independent   of  the    see   of  p^^^,^ 
Canterbury  might  consecrate  a  King  of  the  Northum-  Metro- 
brians,  and  the  King  of  the  Northumbrians  might  grow  Northum- 
into  a  King  of  all  England.^    An  Archbishop  of  York 
who  had  professed  canonical  obedience  to  the  Church  of 
Canterbury  could  not  venture  on   such  an   act  without 
drawing  on  himself  the  charge  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  Thnmas 
as   civil    rebellion.      It  was  needful  then  for  the  joint  p^Jf^i^n 

schemes  of  William  and  Lanfianc  that  the  first  ecclesi-  ®^  °^^' 

enoe  to 

astical  act  of  the  new  epoch  should  be  the  full  submis-  Lanfranc. 
sion  of  the  new  Primate  of  York  to  the  new  Primate  of 


^  T.  Stubbfly  X  Scriptt.  1706.  '*  Poiro  utile  ease  ad  regni  integritaiem  et 
finnitatem  ut  Brittania  uoi  quasi  Primati  subderetur,  alioquin  contingore 
pone  ut  de  exteria  gentibus,  quie  Eboracum  navigio  ▼enienteB  regnum 
infi90tare  aolebant,  unu«  ab  EboraceDM  Archiepisoopo  et  ab  illius  provinoie 
indigenis  Bex  crearetur,  et  sio  regnum  turbatum  aobideretur."  This  is  one 
of  the  things  which,  aocording  to  the  York  writer,  the  wily  Lanfranc  "  per- 
suasit  noYo  et  credulo  Regi." 
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OBAF.   XIX. 


Thomna 
seeks  con- 
secration 
from  Lan- 
franc. 


Lanfranc 
demands 
his  pro- 
fession. 


Thomas 
refuses. 


and  departs 

unconse- 

orated. 


Canterbury.  Thomas  of  Bayeux  was  to  receive  his  conse- 
cration at  the  hands  of  Lanfranc  and  to  make  profession 
of  canonical  obedience  to  him. 

It  was  no  doubt  with  this  object  that,  when  the  other 
newly  appointed  Bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  Legate 
Ermen&id,  the  elect  of  York  remained  without  conse- 
cration.^ Thomas  now  came  to  Canterbury  and  sought 
consecration  at  the  hands  of  Lanfranc.  All  things  were 
ready  for  the  ceremony ;  the  Archbishop  and  the  assistant 
Bishops  were  in  their  places  before  the  altar  of  Christ 
Church ;  but^  before  the  actual  performance  of  the  sacra- 
mental rite,  Lanfranc  demanded  a  profession  of  canonical 
obedience.  In  the  eyes  of  writers  in  the  interest  of  Can- 
terbury the  Southern  Primate  was  only  asserting  the 
undoubted  right  of  his  church;  our  solitary  Northern 
informant  looks  on  him  as  the  subtle  deviser  of  new 
and  unheard  of  pretensions.^  Thomas  refused  the  demand. 
The  writers  on  the  rival  side  are  charitable  enough  to  say 
that  the  refusal  was  not  prompted  by  pride  or  perverseness. 
The  elect  of  York  was  a  stranger  in  England  and  knew 
not  the  customs  of  the  realm.  He  had  also  listeBodtoo 
much  to  the  words  of  flatterers — ^possibly  of  Northumbrian 
patriots.^  Lanfranc  was  inexorable ;  he  bade  the  assembled 
Bishops  and  monks  take  off  their  vestments ;  the  assembly 
broke  up^  and  Thomas  went  away  unconsecrated.^    Little 

*  See  above,  p.  344. 

*  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1 706.  **  Iste  est  Lanfranous  qui  primus  omnium 
ab  Ebdraoensi  Archiepiscopo  professionem  exegit,  suisque  suocessoribus  hoc 
idem  ezigendum  exemplimi  dedit." 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  39.  "Hoc  autem  ignorantift  magis  quam 
spiritfts  elati  pertioanti&  faoiebat.  Novus  enim  homo  et  AnglicsB  oonsue- 
tudinis  penitus  ezpers,  verbis  adulatorum  plus  sequo  et  bono  fidem 
ezhibebat." 

*  I  follow  the  zealous  Canterbury  writer,  who  tells  the  tale  in  our  own 
tongue  (Chron.  Wint.  1070) ;  '*  On  )>am  geare  Thomas,  se  waes  gecoran 
biscop  to  Eferwic,  oom  to  Cantwareberig  )>iet  man  hine  9ier  gehadede  efter 
>an  ealdan  gewunan.  Da  )>a  Lanfranc  crafede  fsestnunge  his  geheimunnesse 
mid  a'Sswerunge,  >a  forsoc  he  and  siede  >«et  he  hit  nahte  so  donne.     Da 
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however  as  Thomas  might  have  learned  of  English  Law^  ohap.  xau 
he  had  learned  enough  to  know  who  was  the  Supreme 
Oovemor  of  the  Church  of  England.     His  first  appeal  He  appeals 
was  to  the  King.^    William,  it  is  said,  was  at  first  in-  ^  J^ 
dignant  at  the  refusal  of  Lanfranc.     He  deemed  that  the  Wflliam's 
claim  of  Canterbury  was  one  not  founded  on  plain  truth  pi^£^ 
and  reason,  but  was  something  devised  by   the  subtle  ^|^^* 
learning  of  Lanfranc.^    But  within  a  few  days  the  Arch-  demaiuL 
bishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  the  King's  Court  and  set  ^'•*"J^. 
forth  his  own  case.     His  hearers  from  beyond  sea  were  right, 
convinced  by  his  arguments ;  those  of  English  birth  bore 
witness  that  all  that  he  claimed  was  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  land.^    The  whole  controversy 
illustrates  William's  position;  it  marks  his  strong  spirit 
of  technical   legality,   his  freedom  from  any  design  of 
formal  innovation  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  England. 
William  heard  the  disputants  and  gave  judgement.    The  WiUiam 
abstract  question  he  deemed  too  weighty  to  be  decided  ^^^ 
all  at  once.    Still  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  come  at  ^ompro- 

gewza0ed»  hipe  ae  aroebisoeop  Lanfranc,  and  bebead  >axn  biaoopan  9e  >a^ 
oamene  wsBian  be  fSna  aroebiaoeop  L.  bnee  >a  serfiw  to  donde,  and  eallan 
>an  inunecan  >flBt  hi  aooldan  hi  tuwcrjrdan,  and  hi  be  his  haeae  awa  didan. 
Swa  Thomas  to  )>am  timan  agean  ferde  baton  Uetaanga.** 

^  Chion.  Wint.  App.  1070.  "Thomas  non  sacratus  abaceesit,  Regem 
adiit,  et  de  Lanfranco  querimoniam  fecit.'' 

*  Will.  Malm.  Qeat.  Pont  40.  **  Bex  audiens  graWter  aooepit,  exis- 
timans  Lanfranomn  injusta  petere  et  8oienti&  magia  litterarum  quam 
ratione  et  veiitate  confidere."  The  York  writer  (X  Scriptt  1706)  goes 
a  step  farther ;  *'  Thomaa  .  .  .  ezactionem  Begi  rettalit,  qui  primo  moleate 
aodpiena  mandavit  archiepisoopo  ut  absqoe  profeaaione  eum  oonaecraret." 
Thia  is  a  perfectly  natural  Northumbrian  "view,  but  it  aeema  quite  incon- 
aiatent  with  the  general  relations  between  William  and  Lanfiranc,  and  it  ia 
atrange  to  find  it  in  one  who,  like  William  of  Malmeebuiy,  wrote  within 
the  Province  of  CSonterbury. 

'  Will.  Malm.  u.  a.  "  Pauoorum  diemm  apatio  eyoluto,  Lanfrancua  ad 
curiam  venlt,  a  Bege  andientiam  poatulayit,  redditia  rationibua  ejus 
anunum  mitigavit,  tranamarinia  qui  aderant  8U»  parti  justitiam  adesae 
auaait  et  perauasit.  Angli  enim  qui  rem  noverant  aaaertlonibua  ejua  per 
omnia  conatantiaaime  teatimonium  perhibebant." 

VOL.   IV.  A  a 
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CHAP.   ZIX. 


Thomas 
to  make 
personal 
profession 
to  Lan- 
franc. 


Consecra- 
tion of 
Thomas. 


Lanfranc 
receives 
the  pro- 


once  to  a  settlement  of  some  kind,  and  not  to  leave 
the  Church  of  York,  at  such  a  time,  any  longer  with- 
out a  pastor.  The  practical  mind  of  William  decreed  a 
temporary  compromise.  Thomas  should  make  a  written 
profession  to  Lanfranc  personally,  pledging  himself  to  full 
canonical  obedience.  But  he  should  not  be  bound  to  do 
the  like  to  any  successor  of  Lanfranc,  unless  in  the  mean- 
while the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the 
respective  rights  of  the  two  metropolitan  churches  for- 
mally defined  by  a  competent  tribunal.^  Thus  far  Thomas 
was  content  to  yield.  With  some  unwillingness,  he  re- 
turned to  Canterbury,  made  the  required  profession,  and 
went  away  a  consecrated  Bishop.^ 

Soon  after,  seemingly  before  the  year  was  out,  Lanfranc 
received   professions  of  canonical   obedience   from  those 


^  Vita  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  301) ;  WilL  Malm.  Oest.  Pont  40.  "  Itaque  regio 
edicto,  oommunique  omnium  deoreto,  statutum  est  ad  prsosens  deberi 
Thomam  ad  matrem  totius  reg^i  eodesiam  redire,  professionem  scribere, 
scriptam  legere,  lectam  inter  examinandum  in  pnesentift  episooponim 
Lanfranco  porrigere;  in  qu&  preeoeptis  quidem  ejus  in  omnibus  qu»  ad 
ChristianiB  religionis  cultum  pertinent  se  obtemperaturum  absolute,  null& 
interpositA  conditions^  promitteret,  suooessoribus  vero  ejus  non  ita,  nisi 
prius  vel  coram  vel  in  episcopali  condlio  competens  d  ratio  redderetur, 
qa&  anteoessores  snos  Dorobemensis  eodesiBB  primatibns  id  fedsse  et  hoesre 
debuisse  evidentissime  comprobaretur."  This  would  seem  to  be  the  right 
Tersion,  as  coming  between  the  two  extreme  statements  on  each  side.  The 
Continuator  of  the  Winchester  Chronide  misplaces  the  event  by  putting 
the  consecration  after  the  joumej  to  Bome,  and  adds  that  Thomas  yidded 
all  that  Lanfranc  asked  ("  eal  fmt  se  arcebisceop  set  him  crafede  eadmedlioe 
gefylde").  So  Grervase  (X  Scriptt.  1653);  "  Decretum  est  tandem  nt 
Thomas  Cantuariam  rediret,  et  inter  sacrandum  debitam  ecclesiaB  Gan- 
tuariend  et  Lanfranco  faceret  profesnonem."  T.  Stubbs,  on  the  other 
hand  (X  Scriptt.  1706),  makes  William  threaten  Thomas  with  banishment 
both  from  England  and  Normandy  if  he  does  not  make  at  least  a  personal 
profession,  (*'  si  non  saltem  personalem  Lanfranco  flEKseret  profissmonem "). 
fie  yielded  to  the  unreasonable  wrath  ("  irrationabilis  ira")  of  the  King, 
but  he  took  spedal  care  not  to  make  a  written  profesnon  ("  cartam  pro- 
fesdonis  neque  ipse  soripsit,  neque  scribi  fedt,  nee  a  Cantuariis  scriptam 
legit  yd  Lanfranco  tradidit"). 

'  Will.  Malm.  Grest.  Pont.  40.  **  Igitur  rediit,  que  jussa  sunt  implevit, 
sacratus  abscessit." 
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Bishops  of  his  proyince  who,  in  the  days  of  the  usurpation  ohap.  ux. 
of  Stigand,  had  received  consecration  from  various  other  *?^ 
Archbishops  or  fiom  the  Pope.^     Our  informant,  in  men-  Buffiagang. 
tioning  these  two  classes,  forgets  to  add  a  third,  namely 
those,  including  the  Norman  Bishop  of  Dorchester^  who 
had  been  consecrated  by  Stigand  himself.'    It  was  now 
that  Aemigius  made  that  remarkable  profession  which  I 
referred  to  at  an  earlier  stage,^  and  Wulfstan  that  no 
less  remarkable  one  which  I  referred  to  at  an  earlier 
stage  still.'* 

The  next  year  both  tlie  newly  consecrated  Archbishops  LuLfnao 
went  to  Borne  for  their  pallia.    Lanfiraoc  was  received  by  ^  g^  ^ 
Alexander  with  special  honour.    Contrary  to  all  custom^  SX  wSffia. 
the  Pope  rose  to  meet  him^  and  bestowed  on  him,  not  1071. 
one  pallium  only,  but  two,  the  second,  it  would  seem,  M*'^^®* 
being  a   special  badge  of  personal  &vonr.'^     Yet  somesbownto 
mcidents  m  the  story  might  make  us  think  that  we  by  Pope 
were   reading    over   again    the   stories   of  earlier    days.  '^^*****<l«'- 
Alexander  dealt  with  Thomas  of  York  pretty  much  as  Alexander 
Nicolas  the  Second  had  dealt  with  Ealdred  when  Earla^!^ 
Tostig  went  on  pilgrimage.^     He  dealt  with   Bemigius  J^^^ 
pretty  much  as  Leo  the  Ninth  had  dealt  with  an  earlier  migius  of 

Dorchester. 

Nonnan  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  the  unbishoply  Ulf.^     The 

'  duron.  Wint  App.  1070.  **  Nee  multo  post  LuifEmnoiiB  »b  omnibus 
Anglici  regni  epiaoopis  professionem  qiussivit  et  iu»epit."  William  of 
Malmeebniy  (Oest.  Pont.  40)  adds,  *'  Qui  diveniB  temporibus,  divetsis  in 
lode,  ab  aliis  arobiepisoopis  vel  a  Pap&  tempore  Stigaadi  sacrata  sunt.'* 

■  See  above,  p.  13a.  •  lb.  *  See  voL  iL  p.  607. 

*  Chron.  Wint.  App.  1071.  "  Secundo  anno  ordinationis  suae  Bomam 
ivit,  quern  Pktpa  Alexander  in  tantum  honoravit  ut  ei  oontra  morem 
asBurgeret^  et  duo  pallia  ob  signum  prsMsipui  amoris  tribuit,  quorum  unum 
Bomano  more  ab  altare  aooepit,  alterum  vero  ipse  Papa,  unde  missas  oelebrare 
c(msueYerat,  8U&  manu  poirexit.**  So  Will.  Malm.  Gest  Pont.  40.  The 
life  (Giles,  L  30a)  puts  a  special  reason  into  the  Pope's  mouth;  *«Non 
ideo  assuirexi  ei  quia  arcbiepisoopus  Cantuaris  est,  sed  quia  Beod  ad  seholam 
ejus  ftti,  et  ad  pedes  ejus  cum  aliis  auditor  consedi."  For  a  list  of  his 
schoolfellows,  see  Cbarma,  Lanlranc,  p.  17,  and  the  notes,  p.  43  et  seqq. 

•  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  456.  *  lb.  p.  117. 

A  a  2 
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OHAP.  XIX.  Pope,  or  his  great  adviser,  was  minded  to  deprive  botb 
Thomas   and    Remigius  of  their   Bishopricks.      Thomas 
stood  charged  with  no  offence  of  simony  or  plurality; 
bat  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest.     This  was  nothing  won- 
derful or  disgraceful  either  in  English  or  in  Norman  eyes ; 
but  in  a  court  where  Hildebrand  was  the  presiding  spirit, 
it  would  doubtless  be  held  that  the  son  of  a  priest  came 
within  the  scope  of  those  canons  which  forbade  ecclesi- 
astical dignities  to  those  who  were  not  bom  in  lawful 
Charge  of   wedlock.    The  appointment  of  Remigius  lay  open  to  cavil 
against       on  stronger  grounds.    The  gifts  which  the  loyalty  of  the 
Remigius.   almoner  of  F&»mp  had  made  to  the  Duke,  when  he  was 
about  to  set  forth  on  his  great  enterprise,  were  affirmed  to 
have  amounted  to  a  simoniacal  bargain  of  which  the  see  of 
Dorchester  was  the  price.^    The  policy  of  these  charges 
is  plain.     It  was  expedient  to  show  that  the  acts  even 
(^  so  loyal  a  son  of  the  CSiurch  as  William  were  liable 
to  be  called  in  question,  and  that  breaches  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  were  not  to  be  overlooked  even  in  him.    But  it  was  no 
less  expedient  to  deal  tenderly  with  one  who  was  at  once 
so  dutiful  and  so  powerful.     In  William's  case  the  Church 
was  satisfied  with  asserting  principles  without  rigorously 
The  matter  carrying  them  into  practice.    Alexander  showed  himself 
LftnfituMv    ^^  more  inflexible  than  Nicolas  and  Leo.    The  matter 
^^'      was  referred  to  the  judgement  of  Lanfranc,  and  by  his 
them.         decision  both  Thomas  and  Remigius  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  Bishopricks.^    The  rings  and  staves  of  which  they 


'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  6^.  "Denique  ambos  itineris  sui  comiteA, 
Thomam  Archiepiacopum  Eboraoensem  et  Remigium  Episoopum  Linooli- 
ensem,  bacolis  et  aanuliB  exspoliatos,  quod  primus  esset  filius  presbyteri, 
aecunduB  pro  auxilik  Willelmo  venienti  Augliam  pnebitis  &ctuB  easet 
epiBcopuB,  divinum  munus  beUicoeds  laboribuB  nundinatos,  predbus  buIb 
leBtituit  offido."  On  the  gifts  of  BemigiuB  to  William,  see  above,  p.  90, 
and  ToL  iii.  p.  380. 

'  lb.  "  Papa  enim,  ponduB  facti  a  Be  rejidenB,  in  eum  oonsiderationem 
transfudit,  bene  an  secuB  fieret.    Bedderet  ipse  inyeetituias  si  veUet,  sin 
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had   been   deprived — rings   and   staves  which  they  had  ohap.  zix. 
received  from  the  King  of  the  English  in  an  Assembly 
of  his  Witan — ^were  restored  to  them  again  by  the  hands 
of  the  Primate.     We  know  not  whether  it  was  before  ThomM 
or  after  this  intercession  on  the  part  of  his  rival  that^gj^^^f  ^ 
Thomas  craved  for  a  decision  by  Papal  authority  of  the  ^  ■^» 
point  in  dispute  between  the  Churches  of  York  and  Can- 
terbury.    He  pleaded  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  Oregory 
the  Great,  the  two  Primates  were  to  be  of  equal  authority, 
and  that  a  simple  personal  precedence  was  to  belong  to 
him  whose  consecration  was  of  older  date.^    But  Thomas  and  olaimB 
claimed  more  than  this.     He  asserted  that  three  Bishop-  ]^y^  ^]^ 
ricks  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  Dorchester,  Lichfield,  g^^^^g*" 
and  Worcester,  belonged  of  right  to  his  own  metropolitan  Canter- 
jurisdiction.'   Alexander  declined  to  decide  either  question ; 
both  should  be  heard  and  decided  in  England  by  a  Council 
of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  the  realm.^    With  affairs 
in  this  state  the  three  Prelates  returned  to  England. 

The  cause  was  heard  and  decided  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.     It  appears  to  have  been  twiee  heard,  in  the 
regular  Paschal  and  Pentecostal  Oemots.    The  former  was  The  Buter 
held^  according  to  ancient  use,  at  Winchester,  while  the  winchM- 
latter  was  held,  like  one  of  the  meetings  two  years  before,*  Aprils 
in  the  now   favourite   royal   dwelling-place  of  Windsor.  1073. 
The  two  meetings  are  evidently  confiised  in  our  several 


minus,  hcent  quod  commodum  aciret.  Ita  iUi  de  mana  Lanfranci  baculoa 
et  annulos  redpientes,  IsBtum  ad  patriam  cum  eodem  moliti  sunt  reditum." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  notliing  of  this  sort  is  to  he  found  in  the 
loyal  Yorkist  Thomas  Stubbs.  ^  See  Appendix  LL. 

'  WiU.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  40.  **  In  oujus  [Alezandri  Pap»]  presently 
Thomas  calumniam  movit  de  primatu  DorobemensiB  ecclesie  et  de  sub- 
jeotione  trium  episcoporum,  Dorcensis  sive  Lincoliensis,  Wigomiensu^ 
Lidtfeldensis,  qui  nunc  est  Cestrensis."    So  Vita  Lanfr.  30a. 

*  lb.  41.  **  De  quA  re  et  de  tribus  Episcopis  multis  hinc  inde  verbis  pro- 
latis,  decreyit  Alexander  Papa  oportere  banc  caussam  in  AnglicA  tank  audiil, 
et  illic  totius  regni  episooporum  et  abbatum  testimonlA  et  judicio  diffiniri*" 

*  See  abovoi  p.  540. 
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OBAP.  XIX.  accounts ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  matter  was  first 
heard  at  Winchester  before  a  purely  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
but  that  the  final  decision  was  given  at  Windsor  in  a 
general  Gem6t  of  the  whole  realm.^  The  Bishops  and 
Abbots  and  the  great  men  of  the  laity  were  all 
assembled^^  the  Papal  Legate  Hubert  was  present,^ 
and  the  King  himself,  presiding,  like  his  predecessors 
among  his  Witan,  adjured  all  present  to  hear  and  de- 
termine accordiDg  to  right  between  the  two  illustrious 

Trml  of  the  disputants.*    The  cause  was  argued.     From  the  side  of 

cftUBO  bo*  .      -. 

tweenLan- Canterbury  we  have  a  minute  account  of  the  pleadings, 

$J^^    as  detailed  by  Lanfianc  himself  to  the  Pope.     On  the  side 

of  York  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  pleadings,  except  so 

*  Besides  the  aooount  in  the  Gesta  Pontificum,  we  have  Lanfranc's  own 
letter  to  Pope  Alexander  (Giles,  i.  93),  and  the  formal  decree  of  the  As- 
sembly with  the  signatures  (Vit.  Lanfr.  Giles,  i.  303 ;  Will.  Malm.  Gest. 
Regg.  ill.  998).  In  this  document  the  two  hearings  are  distinotlj  brought 
oat,  while  Lanfranc's  letter  might  have  implied  only  a  single  hearing 
at  Winchester ;  **  Ventilata  est  hsec  causa  prius  apud  Yentanam  dvitatem 
in  Pasdiali  aolemnitate,  in  capell&  r^&  qose  sita  est  in  castello,  poetea  in 
▼ill&  regiA  quae  vocatur  Windlesor,  ubi  et  finem  accepit  in  pnesentU  Regis, 
episooporum,  abbatum,  diversorum  ordinum,  qui  congregati  erant  apud 
curiam  in  festivitate  Penteooetes." 

'  Lanfranc  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope  (23),  plainly  sets  forth  the 
mixed  character  of  the  Assembly ;  **  Quibus  de  rebus>  vos,  sicut  sanctum 
prudentemque  pastorem  deeuit  et  oportuit,  per  scriptum  sententiam  promul- 
g&stis,  quatenus  conventus  Anglicse  terre,  episcoporum,  abbatum,  cstera- 
rumque  religiosi  ordinis  personarum,  utriusque  partes  rationes  audiret, 
disouteret,  definiret ;  fiictumque  est  ita.  Convenerunt  enim  ad  regalem 
curiam  apud  Wentanam  dvitatem  in  Paschali  sollemnitate  epiaoopi,  ab- 
bates,  cflBterique  ex  sacro  ao  UdcaU  ordine  quos  se  de  actione  morumque 
probitate  par  ftierat  convenisse  inprimis  adunati  sunt  a  nobis  ex  vestrft 
auotoritate  per  sanctam  obedientiam."  Mark  the  mention  of  the  laity, 
of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  the  words  attributed  to  Alexander.  The 
Pope  wished  the  matter  to  be  judged  by  a  Convocation,  but  it  was  judged 
by  a  Parliament. 

*  On  Hubert,  see  above,  p.  345. 

*  Ep.  Lanfr.  24.  ^  Delude  regia  potestas  per  semetipeam  oontestata  est 
eas  per  fidem  et  saaramentum  quibuB  sibi  colligati  erant  quatenus  banc 
caussam  intentissune  andirent,  auditam  ad  oertum  rectumque  finem  sine 
partium  favore  perducerent.  Utrumque  omnes  concorditer  susoeperunt,  seee 
ita  fiusturos  sub  pmfat&  obligatione  spoponderunt." 
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far  as  they  may  be  guessed  from  the  points  insisted  on  by  ohaf.  zix. 
Thomas  at  the  Soman  Court.    The  History  of  Bttda  was  Pleadings 
put  in  as  eyidence ;  so  were  a  long  series  of  letters  from  of  Canto-^ 
iwrioQs  Popes  ;^   and  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  was^^\ 
given  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Kentish  metropolis.    Thef»yourof 
Humber  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  two  provinces,*  bu^^^ 
a  boundary  clear  enough  as  between  Holdemess  and  Idn- 
desey,  less  dear  if  we  go  up  to  the  higher  course  of  the 
Trent  or  the  Ouse.    This  sentence  of  course  confirmed  the 
right  of  Canterbury  to  archiepiscopal  authority  over  the 
three  disputed  dioceses ;  but  the  claim  of  York  over  them 
was  even  now  not  quite  silenced.^    As  to  the  church  of 
York  itself,  the  inherent  precedence  of  Canterbury  was 
acknowledged ;  Thomas  and  his  successors  were  to  make  pro- 
fession, not  only  to  Lanfranc  personally,  but  to  him  and  his 
successors.     A  zealous  Canterbury  writer  adds,  in  a  some-  One  suffira- 
what  mocking  strain,  that,  lest  the  Primate  of  York  should  ^]^ 
be  left  altogether  without  suffragans,  he  was  allowed  to 
receive  the  profession  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.*    He  was 
doubtless  allowed  to  receive  the  profession  of  the  Scottish 
Bishops  also,  if  it  were  to  be  had. 

The  undisputed  ecclesiastical  reign   of  Lanfranc  now  Eooledagti- 
began.     His  actions  as  the  second  man  in  the  realm,  as  of  Lan. 

franc. 

^  See  Ep.  Lanfr.  24-26,  and  more  fiiUy  Will.  Malm.  Geat.  Pont.  44-65, 
and  Appendix  LL. 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  65.  '*  Suocubuit  tantiB  rationlbus  Thomas, 
et  placitnm  ad  moderationem  transfeireos,  libenter  conditioni  concessit 
animnm,  ut  ulterior  ripa  Humbrse  flmninis  esset  prindpium  suee  dioecesis, 
dterior  esset  limes  parochise  Cantnariensis." 

■  See  below,  p.  37a, 

*  Gtervase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  Scriptt.  1653.  "  Attamen  pro  bono  pads 
Lanfrancus  sponte  concessit  Thom»ut  Dunelmensis  episoopos  de  ceterodbi 
profiteretur  et  nt  safiraganeus  obediret,  nt  vel  sic,  uno  saltern  decoratus 
episcopo,  nomen  archiepisoopi  obtineret.*'  He  adds  malidonsly ;  "  Legimus 
tamen  episcopos  Eboracenses  nonnallos  sine  pallio  toto  vitae  bus  tempore 
predictam  Eboracensem  rezisse  ecclesiam." 
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0HAP.  xnt.  William's  viceroy  when  he  was  out  of  England,  will  be 
recorded  at  other  stages  of  this  volume.     The  general 
effects  of  his  administration,  the  closer  connexion  with 
the  Papacy^  the  reform  or  revival  of  monasticism^  the 
impulse  given  to  learnings  results  all  of  them  in  which  the 
personal  agency  of  Lanfranc  had  no  small  share^  will  be 
better  discussed  when  we  come  to  a  final  survey  of  the 
restdts  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     At  present  I  purpose 
to   go    on  with  a  sketch  of  the  acts  of  his   primacy, 
and  of  the  great,  though  gradual,  revolution  wrought  by 
him  in  the  Church  of  England  alongside  of  the  revolution 
GnduAl  re- which  William  was  working  in  the  State.     William  was 
"®2ih      distributing  lands  and  granting  out  Earldoms,  in  such  sort 
»*«•     that,  without  any  one  moment  of  violent  change,  the  native 
nobility  of  the  land  was  gradually  supplanted  by  strangers. 
Lanfranc  meanwhile  was  doing  the  same  work  among  the 
William's    Bishops  and  Abbots  of  England.     We  may  be  sure  that 
no  act  of  such  moment  as  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  a  Prelate—Sunless  possibly  in  the  small  dependent  .see 
of  Bochester — was  ever  made  without  William's  personal 
PenoiuJ     authority  and  approval.  Still  Lanfranc  appears  throughout 
^^[j^   as  the  immediate  actor  in  all  these  matters.     Meanwhile 
the  series  of  ecclesiastical  Councils  held  by  him  get  more 
and  more  clearly  distinguished  from  those  common  As- 
semblies of  the  whole  realm  which  men  of  old  had  looked 
on  as  failing  in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  take  order  in 
all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
within  the  English  realm.^ 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  405.  We  begin  to  see  the  diTinon  between  the  two 
dftsses  of  assemblieB  in  snch  an  expression  as  that  (see  above,  p.  343)  of 
the  Legate  holding  a  synod  on  the  morrow  of  the  assembly  held  by  the 
King.  So  in  1085  (Ohron.  Petrib.  in  anno)  we  find  the  King  holding  his 
court  for  five  days»  and  then  the  Archbishop  holding  his  synod  for  three 
days  more.  Here  are  the  beginnings  of  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
two  Oonvooations  in  England,  half  eoclesiastical  synods,  half  estates  of  the 
realm,  each  character  hindering  the  effectual  working  of  the  other. 
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But  besides  his  general  care  oyer  the  whole  Church  and  ohap.  xix. 

reahn,  Laniranc  was  a  diligent  Bishop  over  his  own  city  ][j^J^^ 

and  diocese.     His  most  pressing  local  cares  were  the  re-*'?no^^» 

building  of  the  metropolitan  minster,  and  the  restoration  ^^  ^ 

of  its  monks  to  their  full  number  and  the  re-establishment  ^^^  *^f 

metropoli* 

of  canonical  discipline  among  them.    As  for  the  material  tan  church. 
&bricy  whatever  the  fire  had  spared  of  the  church  which  *®?^"'®75- 
Oda  had  repaired  and  raised^  was  now  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  the  last  improvements  which  the  building- 
art  had  received  beyond  the  sea.     Lanfranc  took  as  his 
model  the  church  which  he  had  left  at  Caen/  and  which 
still  lacked  somewhat  of  completion.^    Prudent,  like  his 
master,  Lanfranc  took  care  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
reproach  which  lights  on  those  who  begin  to  build  and  are 
not  able  to  finish.     The  church  of  Canterbury,  as  designed  ChanM  in 
and  carried  out  by  him,  was  not  one  of  those  vast  piles  the  new  ^ 
whose  building  was  necessarily  spread  over  several  genera-  <*™^- 
tions.     His  whole  work  was  done  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  a  space  whose  shortness  amazed  his  own  generation.^ 
The  ancient  church,  with  its  two  apsidal  ends  and  its 
basilican  ranges  of  piUars,  now  gave  way  to  a  minster 
of  the   received   Norman  type,   with    two    towers,  one 
of  which  was    standing  within  the  present  generation, 
flai^lriTig  its  western  front,  and  with  the  central  lantern 
rising,   as    usual,   over    the    choir   with    its    supporting 


*  See  above,  p.  125.    See  all  the  evidence  in  Willis's  Canterbury,  15,  14. 
'  See  the  comparison  between  the  two  churches  in  Willis,  65. 

»  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  38a. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  8  (Selden).  '*  .^Bdificavit . . .  eodesiam,  quam  spatio 
septem  annonim  a  ftindamentis  ferme  totam  perfectam  reddidit."  William 
of  Malmesbuxy  also  (Geet.  Pont.  69)  remarks  on  the  speed  with  which 
Lanfiranc's  work  was  done ;  '*  iBdificia  eccleei»  cui  sedebat  voraz  flamma 
ante  non  multum  consumpserat,  cumulabantque  ruinam  aggeres  parietum, 
disjecta  teotorum.  Sle,  deturbatis  veteribus  fnndamentis,  susdtavit  la 
ampUorem  statum  omnia,  ignores  majoie  poleritudine  an  velocitate.**  So 
Eadmer  also  (7)  says  of  the  monastic  buildings,  "  domes  ad  opus  mona- 
chorum  neoessariaa  citato  opere  oonsummavit." 
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CHAP.  ziT.  transepts.^     The  building  thus  raised  was  enriched  with 

every  ornament  known  to  the  age ;  the  vaulting  of  large 

spaces  with  stone  had  not  yet  been  ventured  on^  but  ail  the 

skill  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  painter  was  lavished  on  the 

adornment  of  the  rich  ceilings  of  Lan&anc's  minster.^   And^ 

if  the  Primate  was  earefiil  for  the  material  temple^  he  was 

no  less  careful  for  the  welfare  and  discipline  of  its  ministers. 

Herefonns  The  monks  of  Christ  Church,  Earls  rather  than  monks  in 

and  in-       ihe  stateliuess  of  their  following^  lived,  we  are  told,  the  life 

SSJ^mn-  ^^  ^7^^T^  i^  all  things,  except  that  the  vow  of  chastity  was 

t»r.  still  observed.^     Dice,  banquets,  raiment  softer  than  the 

rule  of  Saint  Benedict  allowed,  the  joys  of  torture  and 

slaughter  so  dear  to  the  saiint  upon  the  throne,  formed, 

so  Norman  reformers  gave  out,  the  delights  of  the  English 

brotherhood  in   the    days  of   Stigand.^     All    this    was 

^  The  deecription  of  Gervase  (De  CombuBtione,  X  Scriptt.  1293)  clearly 
points  out  the  position  of  the  choir  under  the  tower ;  "  Tunis  in  medio 
eoclesitt  maximis  sabnixa  pilariis  pofdta  est,  sicat  in  medio  circam- 
ferentise  centrom  .  . .  ab  hac  yersiis  ooddentem  navis  Yel  aula  est  eoclesiae 
subnixa  utrimque  pilariis  octo ;  banc  navem  vel  aulam  finiimt  duse 
turres  sublimes  .  .  .  pulpitam  vero  turrem  prsedictam  a  navi  quodammodo 
separabat  . . .  pnedicta  magna  turns  cruoem  habebat  ex  utroque  latere, 
anstralem  scilicet  et  aqoilonalem."  This  "  pulpitum/*  it  is  plain  ftom  his 
description,  was  the  rood-screen  across  the  western  arch  of  the  lantern, 
but,  when  the  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Prior  Conrad,  it  would  seem  that  the 
stalls  were  placed  in  the  eastern  limb,  for  Gervase  says  (1394),  **  Be  turre 
in  Chorum  per  gradus  plurimos  asoenditur." 

'  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  69.  "Jam  vero  ex  abundanti  est  dicere, 
quantum  ibi  omamentonim  oongesserit,  vel  in  palliis  et  sacratis  vestibus, 
in  quibus,  cedente  materift,  manus  aurificum  vincebat  expensarom  pretium, 
vel  in  diversicoloribuB  picturis,  ,ubi  lenocinante  splendore  fdoorum  ars 
spectabilis  rapiebat  animos,  et  pulcritudinis  gratia  sollicitabat  oculos  ad 
lacnnaria." 

'  lb.  70.  "  Monachi  Gantuarienses,  sicut  omnes  tunc  tempoxis  in  Anglil^ 
secnlaribus  baud  absimiles  eraut,  nisi  quod  pudidtiam  non  &cile  pro- 
derent." 

*  lb.  "  Canum  cursibus  avoc&ri,  avium  predam  raptu  aliarum  volucrum 
per  inane  sequi,  spumantis  equi  tergum  premere,  tesseras  quatere,  potibus 
indulgere,  delicatiori  victu  et  accuratiori  cultu;  frugalitatem  nesdre, 
parsimoniam  abnuere,  et  cetera  id  genus,  ut  magis  illos  oonsulee  quam 
monachos  pro  frequentift  famulantium  diceres." 
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changed,  bat  not  suddenly.     Lanfranc  knew  better  than  ohap.  xix. 
at  onoe  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  the  sinners 
were  gradually  led  by  his  mild  rebukes  to   forsake  the 
error  of  their  ways.^     He  also  largely  increased  the  num- 
bers of  the  society.     The  monks  of  Christ  Church  were 
raised  by  him  to  a  body  of  not  less  than  a  hundi^  and 
fifty^  and  they  were  placed  under  the  more  regular  govern- 
ment of  a  Prior.^     He  rebuilt  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
in  the  city^  besides  building  houses  on  many  of  his  rural 
lordships.^    He  built  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  both  His  build- 
sexes^  and  founded  the  church  of  Saint  Oreg^iy  the  Apostle  ^^table 
of  the  English,  served  by  a  body  of  regular  canons — ^the  [?^^g^ 
first,  it  would  seem,  of  that  order  who  had  been  seen  in  Snint 
England — ^whoee  duty  it  was  to  minister  to  the  souls  and atCMter- 
bodies  of  the  brethren  and  sisters.*     In  all  these  good^^'y.  , 

1084. 

^  Will.  Malm.  G^st.  Pont.  i.  70.  '*  Sdebat  enim.  aitis  artium,  id  est 
r^riminig  animarom,  peiitiflaimuB,  oonsuetudinem  a  natiirft  esse  eeoimdam, 
a  repentinA  momm  oonversione  teneriores  exaoerbari  animos.  Quapropter 
blandis  monitionibus  per  intervalla  tampons,  nunc  illa»  nunc  ista  sub- 
trahens,  oote  virtutnm  rudee  exacuebat  ad  bonum  mentes,  elimabatqne  ab 
eis  vitionmi  rubigmem.*' 

'  Qervnae,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  Scrippt  1654.  "  Processa  temporis  cen- 
tum monaohoB  apposuit,  sic  pmdenter  institueuB  ut  in  ecdedft  Christi 
monachi  esBont  septies  zx.  vel  centum  et  1.,  quibus  ordinem  Bcripnt, 
Priorem  institait." 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  8.  **  iEdiBcavit  et  curiam  ribi.*'  Gervaae,  Act. 
Pont.  Cant.  1655.  "  In  maneriis  ad  archiepiaoopum  pertinentibuB  eccleeias 
et  domoB  honestaB  sdificavit."  Of  one  of  these  buildings  we  find  a  somewhat 
suspicious  notice  in  Domesday,  36;"  Ad  hoc  manerium  [Estursete]  per- 
tinuerunt  T.  R.  £.  in  dvltate  lii.  masursB,  et  modo  non  sunt  nisi  zxv.,  quia 
•lite  sunt  destruotn  in  novA  faospitatione  archlepiscopi." 

*  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  7a.  **  Extra  urbera  Cantuariam  in  aquilo- 
nali  parte  lapideas  domes  omnibus  egenis,  in  oocidentali  parte  regiA  vale- 
tndine  fluentibus  ligneas  looavit,  canonicis  etiam  apud  Sanctum  Gregorium 
reguUuribus  institutis,  qai  eis  diyina  faoerent  o€5cia ;  divisis  pro  varietate 
sezuum  habitaculis,  sumptibus  proTisis,  ministris  delegatis.'*  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  classes  of  buildings  in  wood  and  in  stone  should  be  noted. 
Compare  the  buildings  of  Bishop  Avesgaud  of  Le  Mans,  vol.  ii.  p.  607, 
and  ed. ;  Gervase,  Act  Pont.  Cant.  1655.  **  Ecclesiam  Sancti  Nicolai 
ad  occidentem  civitatis  et  bospitale  fecit  leprosorum,  in  quibus  eccle- 
siis  dericoe  instituit,  ut  prndictis  sgrotis  vivis  et  defunctis  spiritualia 
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OHAP.  xiz.  works  the  King  helped  and  favoured  him^  as  also  in  his 
efforts  for  the  spread  and  reform  of  monasticism  in  the 
His  private  country  generally.^    And  besides  these  public  acts,  we 
wwkB.       ^^^  muck  also  of  his  private  alms^^  alms  in  which  his 
abundant  bounty  did  not  always  wait  till  it  was  called 
upon.      Lanfiranc   freely   offered   help  wherever    it    was 
needed^  and  he  strove  that  his  left  hand  should  not  know 
what  his  right  hand  did.^ 
He  re-  But  if  Lanfranc  was  bountiful  in  spending^  he  was  no 

estates  of  ^^^  careful  in  recovering  the  property  in  regard  to  which 
his  see.  j^^  ^j^g  trustee  for  his  church  and  his  successors.  One 
fisunous  case  of  his  zeal  in  the  recoveiy  of  the  lost  posses- 
sions of  his  see  has  become  familiar  as  an  example  of  the 
Encroach-  jurisprudence  of  the  age.*  The  King's  brother.  Bishop 
Odo.  Odo,  had,   in  his  temporal  character  of  Earl  of  Kent, 

usurped  divers  possessions  and  rights  belonging  to  the 
Archbishop.^    To  these  Lanfranc  made  his  claim,  and  the 

ministrarent,  victualia  quoque  eisdem  segrotis  et  redditus  assignavit."    The 
word  '*  clerici "  as  applied  to  refftdar  canons  should  be  noted. 

^  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  73.  "  Hujusmodi  tempore  Willelmi  majoris 
insistebat  operibus,  non  multas  de  his  quae  ab  eo  petenda  put&sset  repulsas 
passos.    Nam  ad  ceteros  minus  civilis,  illi  erat  affeotuosus  et  dulcis." 

*  The  writer  of  the  Breyis  Helatio  (Giles,  9)  records  a  not  very  happy 
play  upon  Lanfranc's  name ;  **  Propter  largitatem  itaque  animi  ejus 
dicebant  quidam  merito  eum  vocatum  esse  Lanfranoum,  id  est  ferentem 
cor  largum,  eo  quod  largus  et  bonus  erga  omnee  homines  fuitw" 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  71.  **  Ultroneus  juvenibns  oBesne  denarios, 
quibus  neoeesitudinum  propriarum  inopise  ocourrerent.  8i  datum  fortuitu 
exoideret,  geminare,  idque  clam  aliis  esse  prsocipere." 

*  The  fionous  scene  on  Penenden  Heathy  "congregatio  ilia  fiimosa 
nobilium  Anglin  et  seniorum  [)«  yldestan  )>egnas],  qun  ez  pnecepto  Regis 
facta  est  apud  Pinnindene/'  as  Gervase  (Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1655)  calls  it, 
is  also  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Chronicle  as  **  magnum 
pladtum  in  loco  qui  didtur  Pinenden.*'  But  the  fullest  account  is  found  in 
Bishop  Emulf  s  Rochester  History,  Anglia  Sacra^  L  334. 

■  The  pompous  opening  in  which  Emulf  records  this  fiust  is  worth 
noticing ;  **  Tempore  magni  Regis  Willelini,  qui  Anglicum  regnum  armis 
oonquisivit  et  suis  ditionibus  subjugavit,  contigit  Odonem  Baiocensem 
Episcopum  et  ejusdem  Regis  fratrem  multo  citius  quam  Lanfirancum 
Archiepiscopum  in  Angliam  venire,  atque  in  comitatu  de  Cant,  cum  magnA 
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King  commanded  the  matter   to   be  heard^  in  ancient  ohap.xiz« 
English  form,  before  the  Scirgemot  of  Kent.     He  forther  J^^^'* 
bade  that  Encrlishmen  known  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Laws  Penenden 
of  EngUndThould  be  specially  summoned.i     Such  a  pro-  fo^^^-- 
vision  was  not  needless.     When  the  King's  men,  French 
and  English,  were  gathered  together,  the  result  might  be 
different  in  a  shire  like  Kent,  which  had  been  utterly  given 
over  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler,^  and  in  a  shire  like  Lincoln, 
where  English  Thegns  and  Lawmen  still  held  their  own 
in    considerable  numbers.^     The   Assembly  met  in  the 
ancient  meeting-place  of  the  shire  on  Penenden  Heath,^ 
and  the  pleadings  on  the  two  sides  occupied  the  whole 
shire  for  three  days.^     In  this  case  the  natural  presidents 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl,*  were  themselves 
the  litigants ;  the  court  was  therefore  held  by  Geoffrey  of 
Mowbray,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  appears  on  more  than 

poientift  residere,  ibique  potestatem  non  modioam  exercere.  Et  quin  flliB 
diebuB  in  comitata  illo  qoisquam  non  erat  qni  tantsB  fortitudinis  viro 
resistere  posset,  propter  magnam  quam  habnit  potestatem,  terras  oomplures 
de  archiepiscopatu  Cantuarberis  et  oonsuetadines  nonnallas  sibi  anipuit, 
atqne  usnrpans  sum  domination!  adscripsit." 

1  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  335.  '*  Pnecepit  ergo  Rex  oomitatum  totum  absque 
morft  conridere,  et  homines  oomitatt^s  omnes  Francigenas,  et  prsecipue 
Anglos  in  antiquis  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  peritos  in  unom  convenire.'* 

*  See  abo^e,  p.  34.  '  See  above,  p.  314. 

*  Domesday,  i .  "Si  fueiint  praemoniti  nt  oonveniant  ad  sdram,  ibnnt 
Qsqne  ad  Pinnedennam,  non  longius."  See  Furley's  V^eald  of  Kent» 
187,  937,  368.  Compare  the  meetings  of  the  Berkshire  Scirgemot  at 
Owichelmeshlsew,  w>l.  i.  p.  360. 

'  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  335.  '*  Et  qnoniam  molta  placita  de  diiatiocina- 
tionibns  terrarom  et  verba  de  consuetudinibus  legum  inter  Archiepisoo- 
pum  et  pKBdictimi  Baiocensem  Episcopum  ibi  suirexerunt,  et  etiam  inter 
consuetudines  regales  et  archiepisoopales  quae  prim&  die  expedJri  non 
potuemnt,  eft  oaussA  totus  comitatus  per  tres  dies  ibi  fuit  detentus." 

*  We  find  Lanfranc  and  Odo  acting  together  in  this  character  in  Domes- 
day, a.  A  reeve  named  Bruman  had  levied  T.  B.  E.  certain  dues  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Augustine,  "  qui  poetea  T.  R.  W.  ante  Archiepisco- 
pum  Lanfrancum  et  Episcopum  Baiocensem  recognovit  se  injuste  aocepisse, 
et  Sacramento  facto  juravit  quod  ipse  eodesise  suas  consuetudines  quietas 
habuemnt  B.  £.  tempore,  et  ex  inde  utrseque  ecdesia  in  su&  terrft  habue- 
runt  consuetudines  suas,  judicio  baronnm  Regis  qui  plaoitum  tenuerunt/* 
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oHAP.xix.  one  other  occasion  in  the  character  of  Justiciary.*  A  crowd 

Nature       of  men  of  rank  and  authority,  French  and  English,  ap- 

Afisembly.  peared  in  that  mixed  character^  at  once  judges  and  wit'- 

nesses,  which  marks  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age.     But 

Witnees  of  special  weight  was  attached  to  the  witness  of  ^thelric, 

.^thelric,   the  deposed  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons,  an  aged  man, 

specially  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  land.     He  was,  by  the 

King^s  special  order,  brought — perhaps  from  his  prison  at 

Marlborough — ^in  a  car  or  waggon  like   a   Merowing^n 

Sang,  to  declare  to  the  Assembly  what  the  ancient  customs 

Judgement  of  England  were.*     The  Assembly  heard  and  determined, 

Lanfrano.    on  grounds,  we  are  told,  so  strong  and  clear  that  from  that 

day  no  man  ever  dared  to  call  in  question  one  jot  or  one 

tittle  of  its  decision.^    Divers  lands  of  the  see  were  re- 

The  covered  from  Odo  and  his  followers  and  from  other  unjust 

Hugh  of  '  occupants.  Among  them  we  specially  mark  Hugh  of  Mont- 

Montfort,   ^^^^  already  known  at  Senlac  and  at  Dover,-*  and  Turold  of 

C^^J^^^  Rochester,  whose  dwarfish  form  still  lives  in  the  Tapestry 

spine.         of  Bayeux.*^    A  third  was  BAlph,  described,  possibly  from 

some  physical  defect  of  the  same  kind,  as  Curva-gpina  or 

Ourbespine^  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  a  special  despoiler 

*  Ang.  Sac.  i.  335.  "  Hulc  placito  interfaerunt  Goisfridus  Episoopus 
Constantiensis,  qui  in  loco  Regis  fuit  et  justitiam  illam  tenuit.*' 

'  lb.  **  .^SgelricuB  Episoopus  de  Cice8tr&,  Tir  antiquissimus  et  legum 
terra  sapientissimus,  qui  ex  prsdcepto  Begis  advectus  fiiit  ad  ipsas  anti- 
quas  legum  oonsuetudines  discutiendas  et  edocendas  in  un&  qnadrigft.'* 
No  one  would  have  guessed  from  this  description  that  iEthehic  had 
ceased  to  be  Bishop  of  any  see,  and  that,  while  he  was  Bishop,  his  see 
was  at  Selsey  and  not  at  Chichester.  He  is  spoken  of  again  in  nearly  the 
same  way  when  his  cause,  of  which  we  have  already  heard  (see  above, 
P*  343)>  was  finally  settled  in  the  Council  of  1076 ;  '*  Fratris  nostri  Ailrid, 
Cicestrensis  quondam  Episoopi,  caussa  canonice  definita  et  ad  finera  per* 
ductaest."    Wilkins' ConoiUa,  L  367. 

'  Ang.  Sac.  u.  s.  **  In  ill&  die  quft  ipsum  placitum  finitum  fait  non 
remansit  homo  in  toto  regno  Angliae  qui  aliquid  inde  calumniaretur  neque 
super  ipsas  terras  etiam  pannim  quidquid  damaret." 

*  See  above,  p.  73. 

'  *'TuroIdas  de  Hrovecestri&/'  as  he  appears  in  Emulf.  See  vol.  ill.  p. 
568.  So  in  Domesday,  6  h,  7,  we  find  "  Badulfus  filius  Tunddi  de 
Bovecestre  "  as  a  tenant  of  Bishop  Odo  in  Kent. 
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of  women.^    The  Archbishop  moreover  eucoeeded  in  de-  ohap.  xix. 
fining  the  King's  rights  over  his  own  lands,  which  were  ^|^^„®^ 
narrowed  to  certain  cases  touching  the  safety  and  good  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  King's  highway.^     He  established  in  bishop, 
return  divers  rights  of  his  own  over  the  lands  of  the  King 
and  the  Earl,  such  especially  as  touched  the  good  morals 
and  the  souls'  health  of  his  flock.^    The  decree  of  the  local 
Gemot  was  laid  before  the  Eang,  by  whom  it  was  approved 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  seemingly  sanctioned  with  all 
solemnity  by  a  general  Council  of  the  whole  realm.^ 

^  '*  BadulfiiB  de  Curva^spinft"  in  Emulf.  We  find  him  in  Domeaday  (a)  as 
holding  the  houses  in  Canterbury  which  had  belonged  to  Harold's  mistress, 
whether  Eadgyth  Swanneshals  or  any  other  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  763,  764) ; 
"  Radulfiis  de  Curbespine  habet  iy.  mansnras  in  oivitate  quas  tenuit  quaodam 
concubina  Heraldi."  He  appears  again  in  9  &  ;  "  Radulfiis  de  Curbespine 
tenet  de  Episcopo  [Odone]  unum  jugum  in  Berfrestone.  Ibi  una  paupercula 
mulier  reddit  iii.  denarios  et  unum  obolum.*'  The  name  Curbespine  may 
be  hereditary,  as  in  Orderic  (550  D)  we  find  a  "  Bobertus  de  Curvft-spinA, 
strenuus  miles,**  father  of  Gilbert  Maminot,  Bishop  of  Lisieuz,  and  perhaps 
of  this  Ralph. 

*  The  royal  rights  are  thus  defined  in  the  Winchester  Appendix  ; 
"  Lanfranous  diratiodnavit,  se  suamque  eodesiam  onmes  terras  et  oonsue- 
tudines  suas  ita  liberas  terrft  marique  habere,  sicut  Rex  habet  suas,  exoeptis 
tribus,  videlicet,  si  regalis  via  fuerit  effosa ;  si  arbor  indsa  juxta  super  eam 
oeciderit ;  si  homiddixun  fiu^m  vel  sanguis  in  e&  ftisus  fuerit ;  in  iis  qui 
deprehensus,  et  ab  eo  pignus  aoceptum  faerit ;  Regi  enim  dabit ;  alioquin 
liber  a  Regis  exactoribus  erit"  They  are  given  more  fully  by  Emulf,  335, 
but  to  the  same  effect.  Compare  also  the  customs  of  Canterbury  in  Domes- 
day, 2;  "Si  quis  infra  has  publioas  vias  intus  dvitatem  vel  extra  foderit 
vel  palmu  fixerit  sequitur  ilium  preepositus  Regis  ubicumque  abierit  et 
emendam  accipiet  ad  opus  Regis." 

'  Emulf;  Ang.  Sacr.  i.  336.  **  Etenim  ab  illo  die  quo  dauditur  Allelujah 
usque  ad  octavas  PaschsB,  si  quis  sanguinem  fuderit,  Archiepiscopo  emenda- 
bit.  Et  in  omni  tempore  tam  extra  Quadragesimam  quam  infra  qui- 
cumque  illam  culpam  fecerit  qus  Cilduuite  vocatur,  Archiepiscopus  aut 
totam  aut  dimidiam  emendationis  partem  habebit;  infra  Quadragesimam 
quidem  totam  et  extra  aut  totam  aut  dimidiam  emendationem.  Habet 
etiam  in  eisdem  terris  omnibus  qusecumque  ad  curam  et  salutem  animarum 
videntnr  pertinere."  Cildtrite  is  the  fine  paid  by  the  fiither  of  an  illegitimate 
child.    On  other  penalties  of  this  kind  see  above,  p.  51. 

*  lb.  **  Hujus  placiti  multis  testibus  multisque  rationibus  determinatum 
finem  postquam  Rex  audivit,  laudavit,  laudans  cum  consensu  onmiuir 
prindpum  suorum  oonflrmavit,  et  ut  deinceps  incormptus  perseveraret 
firmiter  pr»cepit." 
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CHAP.  xn.      This  is  one  of  the  moments  in  his  histoiy  which  set 
Iilufltra-      before  ns  the  mixed  character  of  William  on  its  brififhtest 

tion  of  ,  ^ 

Wil]iAm*8    Side.      He  coold  at  all  times  play  the  tyrant  when  so 
^„d  it  suited  his  policy.     In  course  of  time  he  even  learned  to 

poBition.  pig^y  ^ijg  tyrant  at  the  mere  bidding  of  his  own  pleasure. 
But  when  no  such  motive  led  him  astray,  no  prince  was 
more  ready  than  William  to  reign  as  a  just  King  over  his 
people.  In  this  present  matter  Alfred  or  Cnut  could 
have  done  no  more  than  William  did.  He  appears  as  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious,  that  justice  should  be  done,  even 
against  his  own  brother.  He  steps  in,  not  as  a  partizan 
of  either  disputant,  but  as  a  supreme  power,  carefiil  to 
provide  that  the  lawAil  judges  shotdd  have  the  means  of 
Retention  judging  fairly  between  both  disputants.  Above  all,  the 
Law°^  stoiy  shows  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  to  root  out  the  Laws  of  England  and  to  bring  in 
some  foreigfn  code  of  his  own  devising  in  their  stead. 
The  matter  is  judged  by  the  lawful  English  Court,  as- 
sembled in  its  ancient  place  of  meeting.  It  is  judged 
according  to  the  ancient  Laws  of  England,  as  set  forth 
by  the  mouths  of  those  who  knew  them  best,  those  whose 
memories  could  go  Airthest  back  into  the  days  of  the  holy 
Eadward  and  the  righteous  Cnut.  If  men  of  foreigpi  birth 
were  present,  if  they  even  presided  in  the  Assembly,  it 
was  not  as  men  of  foreign  birth  that  they  were  there. 
Geofirey  of  Mowbray  and  his  companions  were  present 
in  the  Oem6t  at  Penenden  as  men  who  held  English  lands 
according  to  English  Law.  They  wei*e  present  as  the 
oflScers  of  a  King  of  the  English  who,  on  that  day  at  least, 
AiUy  carried  out  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn,  to  rule 
his  Kingdom  as  well  as  it  had  ever  been  ruled  by  any 
of  the  Kings  of  the  English  that  were  before  him.* 

Having  thus  sketched  the  state  of  the  metropolitan 
^  See  vol.  Hi.  p.  560. 
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church,  I  will  ran  briefly  through  the  history  of  the  chief  chap,  xix, 
Bishopricks  and  Abbeys  of  England,  as  they  were  aflPected  ^^®^^.  ^^ 
by  this  memorable  primacy.      A   few  events  which  had  churches  of 
a  direct  bearing  on  general  history  will  be  kept  for  their  ^er 
proper  place  in  chronological  order.  Lanfranc. 

Next  to  his  own  church  of  Canterbury,  the  chief  object  Rochester, 
of  Lanfranc's  care  was  the  little  dependent  Bishoprick  of 
Rochester.  The  nomination  to  this  see  lay  in  his  own  hands.^ 
The  English  Prelate  Siward,  who  had  a  share  in  the  conse-  'OemiAk  of 

,  ,         Bishop 

oration  of  Lanfranc,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  see  for  life.^  Siward. 

He  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  two  monks  of  Caen,  '®^^* 

^  "^  Emost 

Ernost  and  Gundulf,^  the  latter  of  whom  has  left  a  great  Bishop. 

name  behind  him  in  the  history  of  military  architecture.  He  !^^  * 

was  the  architect  of  the  great  work  of  the  Conqueror,  the  Bishop. 

mighty  Tower  of  London;^  he  built  also  his  own  tower  *®7^"'"    ' 

^  All  our  authoritieB  emphatically  point  to  this  peculiar  position  of  the 
Rochester  Bishoprick.  Thus  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Chronicle 
we  read,  *'  Sexto  anno  dedit   Hemosto  monacho,  in   capitulo  eoolestB 

Christi,  ecolewiam  Rofensem  regendam,  quern  et  Lundonis  sacravit 

Hernostas  hoo  ipso  anno  ab  bfto  viik  migrayitl  Septimo  anno,  Gundulfo 
modo  ecolesiam  Rofensem  tradidit,  quern  etiam  Cantuarin  saoravit.** 
See  also  Gervase,  Act.  Pont  Cant.  1654.  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  136; 
"  Has  miaerias  corrigere  volens,  sapientissimus  Lanfrancus  Archiepiscopus 
Amostom  quemdam  monaebnm  pontificem  looo  dedit.  Bed  eo  yeloci  morte 
pnerepto,  Gundulfum  seque  monachnm  induzit."  But  the  other  side  may 
be  seen  in  the  **  Libellus  **  of  the  Rochester  monks,  Ang.  Sao.  i.  384. 

'  Ann.  Boff .  Ang.  Sac.  L  341.  *'  Anno  MLXXV.  Sywardus  Roffends 
Episcopus  obiit,  cui  suocessit  Amostus,  Beccensis  monachus."  Florence 
inadvertently  puts  this  under  1070,  seemingly  wishing  to  clear  off  the  his- 
tories of  several  Bishops  at  once. 

'  There  is  a  special  Life  of  Gundulf  in  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  373.  He  was  a 
natiye  of  the  Vezin,  first  a  canon  of  Bouen,  then  a  monk  of  Bee,  who 
moYed  to  Saint  Stephen's  with  Lanfranc. 

*  On  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  London  see  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  in  Old 
London,  97,  98.  As  a  direct  authority  for  Gundulf's  share  in  the  work  he 
refers  to  the  *'  Conventio  inter  Oundulium  Episcopnm  et  Eadmerum  An- 
hande  bnrgensem  LondoniA,"  in  Heame's  Textus  Roffensis,  au  ;  "Bum 
idem  Gundulfiis,  ex  pnecepto  Regis  Willielmi  Magni,  pneesset  open  magon 
turris  Londonin,  et  hospitatus  fuisset  apud  ^um  .£dmerum."  The 
name  Tower,  and  not  Cagtle,  belonged  to  GundulTs  fortress  from  the  first. 
See  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1097,  iioo,  11 01. 

VOL.  IV.  B  b 
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CHAP.  XIX.  at  Mailing/  and  in  the  days  of  William  Bofiis  he  built 

Architeo-    ^  royal  castle  in  his  own  city,  which  in  the  next  age  gave 

of  GKindiilf.  way  to  one  of  greater  enrichment,  which  now  forms  one 

of  the  noblest  ruins  of  Romanesque  defensive  work.^    But 

Herebuilds  he  also,  no  doubt  in  partnership  with  his  patron,  rebuilt 

Sv^^^  his  cathedral  church «  and  reformed  the  discipline  of  its 

•?i!"^     ministers.     At  the  death  of  Siward,  we  are  told,  it  was 

monks  for  in  a  wretched  state.     It  was  still  served  by  secular  canons, 

of  whom  only  four  were  left,  and  those  living  in  the  same 

poverty  in  which  we  are  told  that  their  brethren  at  Wells 

Hamage    were  found  at  the  coming  of  Gtisa.^  We  gather  firom  another 

source  that  they  were  commonly  married,  that  their  wives 

and  children  were  legally  recognized,  and  that  moreover  both 

husbands  and  wives  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  monks 

who  supplanted  them.^    These,  under  the  care  of  Lanfranc 

*  See  Old  London,  97. 

*  A  dispute  between  the  Bishop  and  William  BuAia  about  the  manor 
of  Hedenham  in  Buckinghamshire  was  oompromised  by  the  Bishop,  as  a 
skilful  arohitect,  undertaking  to  build  the  King  a  castle ;  "  qnatenus  pro 
pecuniA,  quam  pro  conoessione  manerii  exigebat,  Episcopus  Gundulfus^quia 
in  opere  csmentarii  plurimum  sciens  et  efficax  erai^  castrum  sibi  Hrofense 
lapideum  de  suo  oonstrueret.'*  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  338.)  So  presently  we  read, 
"  Jgitur  hoc  pacto  coram  Bege  inito,  fecit  castrum  Gundulfus  Episoopus  de 
suo  ex  integro  totum,  costamine,  ut  reor,  Ix.  Ubramm.**  The  whole  story 
is  curious. 

*  Emnlf  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  337)  q>eaks  only  of  Qunduirs  share  in  the 
work ;  "  xxxi.  annis  inibi  superstes  exsistens,  eodesiam  S.  Ajidree,  pene 
vetustate  dinitam,  noyam  ex  integro,  ut  hodie  apparet,  flddificavit,  officinas 
quoque  monachis  neoessarias,  prout  lod  necessitas  pati  potuit,  omnes 
oonstruxit."  But  Gtorvase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1665,  distinctly  attributes  the 
work  to  Lanfranc  ;  "  Eoclesiam  Sancti  Andrese  Bo£Pensis,  quam  Bex  olim 
fnndaverat  Ethelbertus,  renovavit,  consummavit,  quam  etiam  precioeis 
omamentis  et  monachis  ditavit." 

*  Ang.  Sac.  i.  339.  '^  Et  quum  non  amplius  in  introitu  episoopatds  sui 
quam  quinque  invenisset  in  ecdesiA  S.  Andresd  canonicos,  die  quA  saecnlo 
pnesenti  decessit  plusquam  sexaginta  monaohos,  bene  legentes  et  optime 
caatantes,  in  servitio  Dei  et  apoetoli  sui  Beum  timentee  et  super  omnia 
amantes,  reliquit."  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Qest.  Pont.  73)  speaks  of 
the  canons  of  Boohester,  just  like  those  of  Wells,  as  "  ipsi  quotidiani  panis 
egentes." 

*  This  appears  from  a  curious  set  of  entries  in  Ang.  Sao.  i.  340,  from 
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and  Ghindulf,  grew  to  the  namber  of  fifty,  and  the  rule  ohap.  xix. 
of  Saint  Benedict  flourished  in  the  church  of  Saint  Andrew 
of  BocheBter.     Lanfranc  also  won  back  for  his  vassal  Lftnfrano 
church  a  lordship  in  the  distant  shire  of  Cambridge,  a  the  estates 
lordship  which  had  belonged  to  Earl  Harold^  and  whose  2f  ^?* 
grant  is  recorded  in  a  writ  of  William  in  the  English  bridge, 
tongue.^     The  story  illustrates  the  state  of  things   in 
the  days  when   English   Law   had   to   be  administered 
by  foreign  ofBcers.     The  Bishop  of  Rochester  claims  the 
land  of  King  William;   the  King  refers  the  matter  to 
the  lawftd  tribunal,  the   Scirgemot.'     But  through  fearUnjiut 
of  the  Norman  Sheriff  Kcot,  of  whom  we  have  already  the  sSriff 
bearded  the  English  witnesses  gave  a  fidse  verdict  that^^^*'^ 
the  land  belonged  to  the  Crown.     Complaint  was  made  The  wrong 
to  Bishop  Odo,  who  had  been  present  at  the  first  hear-  by  odo. 
ing,  and  who,  like  his  brother,  was  not  disinclined  to  do 
justice  when  his  own  interest  was  not  concerned.     The 
venve  was  changed ;  the  case  was  heard  again  in  London 


which  it  is  pUun  that  neither  the  English  nor  the  Konnan  dergy  had  any 
SGniple  about  manying,  and  moreover  that  the  monks  did  not  think  them 
▼ery  wicked  for  so  doing. 

*  The  writ  given  by  Emulf  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  336)  is  addressed  to  Er&st 
Bishop  and  Baldwin  Abbot  (see  vol.  ii  p.  585,  and  ed.),  Pioot  Sheriff, 
Robert  Malet,  '*  and  eaUe  ])a  )>egenas  ^xet  his  gewilt  to  cym^.'*  It  grants 
to  Lanfranc  the  land  at  Fraeenham,  "  swa  full  and  swa  for^  swa  Harold 
hit  fyrmest  hefde  )«s  deges  |>e  ic  fyrmest  ham.  ofer  s»  com  [it  is  curious 
to  see  this  fiuniliar  Domesday  formulary  in  the  English  tongue  and  in  the 
first  person]  and  swa  swa  purbeam  and  Goti  of  Harolde  heolden."  The 
land  which  Emalf  (339)  describes  as  "  terra  quoB  erat  de  Fraeenham  et 
jacebat  in  Giselham  "  appears  in  Domesday  (190  6)  under  the  latter  name. 
It  is  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  "  sub  Archiepiscopo  Lanfranco." 
There  is  no  mention  of  Harold  or  of  Goti,  but  besides  *'  Wulwinus  venator 
Regis  E./'  we  read  that  '*xii.  sod  habnerunt  1.  hidam  sub  Turberto 
[doubtless  the  Thurbeam  of  the  writ],  qui  omnes  dare  et  vendere  po- 
tuerunt." 

*  Emulf,  Ang.  Sao.  i  339.  **  Rex  pnsoepit  ut  omnes  illius  oomitatds 
homines  congregarentur,  et  eorum  judido  cujus  terra  deberet  rectius  esse 
probaretnr." 

'  See  above,  p.  333. 

B  b  2 
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«HAP.  XIX.  before  a  general  Assembly  of  the  realm,  and  the  land  was 

adjudged  to  the  Bishoprick.^ 
Thomas  In  the  metropolitan  see  of  York  Thomas  of  Bayeux 

bishop  of    sat  with  all  honour  for  thirty  years,  outliving  Lanfranc 
]^7iiioo.^^  William  and  William's   successor.     The  old  dispute 
between  the  two  metropolitan  sees  was  not  fully  healed. 
Heconse-  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Thomas  to  consecrate  the  successor 
*^^,     of  Lanfranc,  the  holy   Anselm.      It  was  held  at  York 
1093.     that  the  profession  which   Thomas  had   made  to   Lan- 
Revival  of  fj^j^Q  personally  was   now  utterly  cancelled  as  regarded 
tion  as  to    his  successor,^  and  it  would  seem  that  the  southern  pro- 
proession,  ^^^  yielded    SO    fiuT   as   that   Anselm   should    be   con- 
secrated, not  as  Primate  of  all  Britain,  a  title  which  would 
have  reduced  York  to  a  mere  suflfiragan  rank,  but  with 


^  The  Rioiy  is  told  at  large  by  Ernulf,  and  it  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  English  Law  was  carried  out  by  the  Norman  rulers. 
The  ScbgeuKSt  first,  for  fear  of  the  Sheriff,  declares  the  Lmd  to  belong  to 
the  King  (  "  illi  autem  coDgregati  terrain  iUam  Regis  esse  potius  quam 
B.  AndresB  timore  Vioecomitis  affirmaverunt ").  But  Odo  has  his  doubts  ; 
he  therefore  requires  that  twelve  members  of  the  assembly  should  be  chosen 
to  confirm  the  sentence  on  oath.  Twelve  men»  six  of  whose  uames  are 
given,  being  again  threatened  by  the  Sheriff,  take  the  oath  ( **  illi  autem 
quum  ad  oonciliimi  seoeesissent,  et  inibi  a  Yieecomite  per  intemuntium  con- 
territi  fuissent,  revertentes  verum  esse  quod  dixerant  juraverunt"),  and 
the  land  remains  in  the  King*s  hands.  The  Bishop  of  Bochester,  hearing  of 
this  dedsion,  complained  to  Odo,  and  two  of  the  jurors  on  being  examined 
confessed  the  perjury.  The  story  then  goes  on ;  **  Denique  mandavit  Yice- 
oomiti,  ut  reliquos  obviam  sibi  Londoniam  mitteret,  et  alios  duodecim  de 
melioribus  ejusdem  comitat^is,  qui  quod  illi  juraverant  verum  esse  confir- 
maverant.  lUuc  quoque  fecit  venire  multos  ex  melioribus  totius  Angliae 
baronibus,  quibus  omnibus  Londoniie  congregatis,  judicatum  est,  tam  a 
Francis  quam  ab  Anglis,  illos  omnes  perjuros  esse ;  quandoquidem  iUe,  post 
quern  alii  juraverant,  se  perjurum  esse  ffttebatur.  Quibus  tali  judicio 
condemnatis,  Episcopus  Hrofensis  terram  suam,  ut  justum  erat,  habuit." 
The  rest  of  the  story  shoidd  be  read  as  an  illustration  of  the  custom  of 
ordeal. 

*  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1707.  Thomas  is  made  to  say,  "Quum  duo 
tantum  sint  metropolitee  in  Britannia,  alter  super  alteram  esse  non  potest. 
Si  timore  vel  amore  et  juveniU  consilio  personaliter  et  indebite  alicul 
me  subjed,  Uberatus  sum  ;  in  Primatem  neminem  oonsecrabo." 
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tbe  Yag^er  title  of  Metropolitan.^     The  question  too  about  ohap.  xzx. 
the  diocese  of  Dorchester  or  Lincoln  also  rose  again.     On  and  as  to 
the  death  of  Bemigius,  Thomas  objected  to  the  consecra-  diction  of 
lion  of  his  successor  Robert  Bloet  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  ^^*^^y- 
He  might  be  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  like  his  predecessors ; 
but  Lindesey,  part  of  the  spiritual  conquest  of  PauUinus,^ 
was  of  ancient  right  subject  to  the  metropolitan  authority 
of  York.^     This  claim    came   to    nothing,   and   Thomas  Works  of 
found  better  scope  for  his  energies  in  the  reform  of  his  at  York. 
own  church.     The  minster  of  Saint  Peter,  like  that  of  Restora- 
the  southern  metropolis^  was  found  by  Thomas  a  blackened  m^gj^*  * 
min.^    Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  ancient  church  was 
not  utterly  destroyed^  and  that  the  work  of  Thomas  was 
rather  to  repair  than  actually  to  rebuild.^     But  of  the 
works  either  of  Thomas  or  of  his  predecessors  nothing 
remains  beyond  a  few  fragments  embedded  in  the  crypts 
which  support  the  vaster  and  more  q)lendid  fabric   of 
later  days.     With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  his  church.  His  re- 
his  career  was  a  memorable  one  in  local  and   even  ii^the^nsti- 
general  history.     It  forms  a  good  illustration  of  the  habits  ^*^^t?^ 
and  feelings  of  Englishmen  with  regard  to  the  position  ter. 
of  the   secular  clergy.     The  church   of  York   had  been 

*  T.  Stabbs,  X  Scriptt.  1707.  We  read  first,  "  Scripts  petitione  et  leotA 
Qt  enm  in  Primatem  totius  Britanni»  oonsecraret,  et  Thomas  disoessit,  et 
Be  pontificalibuB  exuit.*'  This  was  evident  retaliation  for  the  behavionr 
of  Laafrano  towards  Thomas  himself,  see  above,  p.  35  J.  But  Thomas  is 
presently  pacified  by  Ana«1m  and  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  '*  quod  soriptum  erat,  *  in  Primatem,'  minime  lecto  et  ex  toto  abraso, 
petitione  oorreptft  ut  in  metropolitanun  Cantuariensem  consecraretur.** 
The  Worcester  Annals  under  1093  remark,  **  Tunc  prime  vocati  sunt 
Cantoarienses  archiepisoopi,  qui  prius  totius  Angli«  metropolitan!  voca- 
bantur." 

"  See  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1707. 

•  See  above,  p.  357.  *  See  above,  p.  367. 

»  See  Willis,  Architectural  History  of  York,  13-16.  This  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  words  of  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1708;  **Eocle8is  re- 
coopertn  et  juxta  possibilitatem  suam  restructe."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
•ays  afterwards  (1709),  **  Ecclesiam  quae  nunc  est  a  fundamentis  fecit.'' 
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OHAF.  XIX.  served  by  seven  canons  only,  and,  after  tiie  desolation 
of  Northumberland,  but  three  were  found  at  their  post.^ 
Thomas  recalled  those  who  had  fled,  and  increased  the 
He  first      number  of  the  body.     He  at  first  followed  the  example 
t^SotiSkT-  o^  Gfisa  at  Wells  *  and  Leofric  at  Exeter,^  in  introducing 
^ESd^line-  ^^  Lotharingian  discipline.     He  built  a  dormitory  and 
refectory,  and  made  his  canons  live  in  common  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Provost.*    He  probably  lived  to  find 
that  this  system  did  not  suit  the  habits  of  Englishmen  at 
York  any  more  than  it  did  at  Exeter.     Wiser  advisers 
bat  after-   afberwards  led  him  to  introduce  the  system  which  was 
withdraws  gradually  introduced  into  the  secular  cathedrals  of  England. 
^^'  He  divided  the  estates  of  his  church  into  prebends,  thus 

allotting  to  each  canon  his  separate  maintenance.     He 
He  founds  also  founded  the  dignities  of  Dean,  Precentor,  and  Trea^ 
nitiMMMid   s^i^cr-    The  office  of  Chancellor  or  Master  of  the  Schools 
prebends,    h^  h^^  already  introduced  while  the  church  was  under 
the  Lotharingian  discipline.^     The  work  of  Thomae  in 
this  respect  still  lives.     The  constitution  of  the  church 
of  York,  as  l^d  down  by  him,  still  remains  nearly  un- 
altered, and  in  no  church  in  England  have  the  original 
rights  of  the  whole  capitular  body  been  so  little  encroached 
on  by  the  growth  of  a  residentiary  oligarchy. 
wuiiMn         In  the  church  of  London  no  change  was  needed.    Bishop 
London.     William  lived  on,  honoured  by  men  of  both  races,  and 
'^^'®^^*  leaving  behind  him  a  memory  which  was  long  cherished 

*  T.  Stubbs,  X  Soriptt.  1708.  "De  septem  canonicis,  non  enim  plnres 
fuerant,  tres  tantam  repperit,  oeteri  vel  mortni  erant,  vel  metu  yel  desola- 
tione  patriae  exsulabant." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  »  See  vol.  li  p.  45  a. 

*  T.  Stabbs,  u.  s.  **  Canonioos  quos  invenit,  restituit,  disperses  revocavit, 
et  aliquoe  addidit,  refectorium  et  dormitorium  refecit,  pnepositam  oonstitait, 
qui  ceteris  prsesset,  et  eos  procoraret." 

'  lb.  1709.  "Annis  plurimis  canonicis  communiter  veeoentibns,  qao' 
rutudam  consilio  plaouit  arobiepiscopo  de  terrH  Sancti  Petri,  qon  adhnc 
mtdtum  vastata  erat,  singulas  praebendas  partlri.  Tunc  quidem  statuit  deca- 
num,  tbesaurarium,  cantorem,  nam  magistmm  scbolarum  ante  statuerat." 
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among  the  buTghers  of  his  city.^    Two  Bishops  succeeded  ohap.  xdl 
him  in  the  dajrs  of  Lan&anc  and  King  William.     Hugh  of  ^«^®^ 
Orival  is  an  obscure   name  enough/  but  his  successor  Bishop. 
Maurice  was  memorable  for  beginning  the  mighty  pile  of  ^^~ 
old  Saint  Paul's.   But^  unlike  his  Metropolitan,  he  began  it  Budiop. 
on  a  scale  which  made  it  in  the  end  the  yastest  of  the  ' 
minsters  of  England^  but  which  also  put  it  utterly  out  of 
the  power  of  its  first  founder  to  finish  it.^ 

At  Winchester   Bishop  Walkelin  survived  his  metro-  Walkelin 
poHtan  and  his  sovereign.     He  too  began  a  church  perhaps  ^f  w^- 
hardly  second  in  size  to  that  of  London,  that  great  minster  ^?**J^ 
where  his  transepts  still  remain  well  nigh  untouched,  and 
where  eyen  his  gigantic  nave  cannot  be  said  to  have  utterly 
vanished.^.    He  was  less  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  constitution  of  his  diurch,  than  in  renewing  its 
material  &bric.     While  several  other  Bishops  were  dis- 
placing their  secular  canons  to  make  room  for  monks^ 
Walkelin  became  the  leader  of  a  counter  party  among  the  Scheme  for 
Prelates^  whose  object  was  to  displace  the  monks  of  cathe-  monkifrom 
dral  churches  in  general^  and  even  to  make  this  change  in  ^^j^oiiQg, 
the  metropolitan  church    itself.^     They  argued  that  the 

*  See  his  epitaph,  set  up  by  the  "  Senfttiu  populnsque  Londinenflns/'  in 
Godwin's  Catalogne  of  Bishops. 

*  Win.  Msfan.  Gkst.  Pont.  145.  He  anderwent  the  &te  of  Origen,  bat 
for  the  health  of  his  body  and  not  of  his  soid. 

'  lb.  "  Magnanjmitatis  oerte  ipsias  est  indioinm  basilica  beati  Panli 
quam  inchoaTit  Londonitt  ....  quia  igitur  Mauritius  erat  mentis 
immodieus,  laboriosi  opens  impensam  transmisit  ad  poeteros.'* 

*  Ann.  Wint.  1079.  **  Walkelinus  Episoopus  a  fundament  Wintonis 
ooBpit  re-8Bdifioaire  eodesiam."  The  monks  remoyed  from  the  old  church 
to  the  new  in  1093 ;  **  Sequent!  Tero  die,  jussu  domini  Walkelini  Episcopi, 
ccspenmt  homines  primum  Tetus  frangere  monasterium,  et  fraotum  est 
totom  in  illo  anno,  exoepto  portico  uno  et  magno  altari."  See  Willis, 
Winchester.  17,  33.  35. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  10.  **  Super  hsec  suis  quoque  et  eisdem  fenne 
diebus,  omnes  circiter  qui  ex  clericali  ordine  per  Begem  WiUielmam  in 
AngliA  constitoti  Pontifioes  erant,  monachos  qui  in  nonnullis  episcopatibus 
Anglis  ab  antique  vitam  agebant,  inde  eliminare  moliU  sunt ;  et  Begem 
ipsum  in  hoc  sibi   consentaneum  effocerunt.  .   .   .  Namque  pari  voto. 
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OHAF.  ziz«  metropolitan  Chapter,  above  all^  had  duties  laid  upon  it 
which  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  monastic  profession, 
and  which  could  be  better  discharged  hj  the  more  worldly 
experience  of  the  secular  clergy.^  Modem  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  convinced  by  their  arguments,  arguments  whose 
weight  was  admitted  by  the  clear  and  sagacious  mind  of 
William  himself.*  The  party  which  followed  Walkelin's 
lead  is  said  to  have  numbered  in  its  ranks  all  the  Bishops 
who  weiB  not  themselves  members  of  the  monastic  order. 
Walkelin  himself  was  so  sure  of  the  success  of  his  schemes 
that  he  had,  with  the  King's  good  likings  forty  canons 
ready  in  the  garb  of  their  office  to  take  possession  of 
The  the   stalls  of  Saint   Swithhun's.^     Nothing  was  needed 

hindered     but  the  conscut  of  the  Archbishop,^  and  Walkelin  and  his 
^^^^"      party  seem  to  have  thought  that  what  the  King  approved 
Lanfranc  would  not  venture  to  gainsay.^    Sut  &om  Lan- 

simili  conamine,  imo  conseium,  concordi  animo»  Pontifices  quoB  religionis 
ordo  non  sibi  astrinxerat  eniti  oceperont  quatenxis  saltern  de  primatu 
CantuarieiuBi  monachos  eradicarent,  intendentoB  se  hoc  facto  faoillime  alioa 
aliunde  ezclxisuros." 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  lo.  *'  De  illis  etenim,  potioribuB,  stent  eis  Tide- 
batur,  rationibuB  ad  id  agendum  fuldebantnr,  partim  ob  sublimitatem 
PrimatiB  sedis,  qus  dispositioni  et  correctioni  ecdesiamm  per  snas  per- 
Bonas  qu&que,  per  Angliam  invigilare  habet,  partim  ob  alias  multiplioes 
causas  quarum  ezsecutio,  juxta  quod  ipsi  confingebant,  magis  clerioorum 
quam  monachorum  officinm  spectat." 

*  lb.     **  Deductus  est  in  sententiam  istam  Rex  et  alii  principes  regni." 

'  lb.  "  In  q^o  tamen  se  effectu  potituros  certi  exstiterant,  nt  Wal- 
chelinus  Episoopus  adonatos  pene  quadraginta  dericos,  canoniooram  more 
tonsurit  ac  veate  redimitos,  habereti  quos,  ejectis  monachis,  Wentann 
ecdesise  cui  pr»sidebat  mox  intromitteret."  So  WiU.  Halm.  Gest. 
Pont.  71.  **  Jam  enim  episcoponim  livor  increyerat,  volentium  ab  episco- 
paUbuB  sedibuB  monachos,  clericiB  immissiB,  extrudere.  Auctor  hi^us 
fiftctionis  fuit  Walkelinus  Wentanus,  ad  csetera  bonus,  sed  in  hoc  ad 
pravum  consiliis  Busurronum  flexus,  plus  xl<«  canonicos  ci^pis  et  super- 
pelliciis  omaTerat." 

*  Eadmer,  u.  s.  '*  Sola  mora  h»c  peragendi,  nondum  requisita  ab  Archi- 
epiflcopo  liaafranoo  lioentia  fuit." 

'  lb.  "  Ut  autem  earn  dicto  quoque  dtius  impetraret,  nulla  menti 
ejuB  [Walketini]  dubitatio  inerat,  Bed  aliter  ac  sibi  mens  sua  Bpoponderat 
ezituB  rei  provenit." 
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franc,  the  father  and  lover  of  monks,  no  consent  to  any  ohap.  xix. 
such  scheme  was  to  be  had.^  The  Primate  appealed  to  Pope 
Alexander.  He  obtained  from  him  a  bull  censuring  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  scheme  for  the  humiliation  of  the 
monastic  order,^  and  decreeing  that  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury should  remain  served  by  monks,  as  the  blessed 
Augustine  had  founded  it.^  The  desig^n  for  the  like  change 
in  the  church  of  Winchester  was  equally  brought  to  nought. 
There  also  all  innovation  was  forbidden  by  Papal  decree.'^ 
The  canons  whom  Walkelin  had  gathered  together  had  to 
go  back  to  their  homes  without  taking  possession  of  their 
expected  prebends,''  and   the  discipline  which   had  been 

^  "  Se  arwur0a  muneca  feder  and  frouer  Landfranc  arcebisoeop,"  says 
the  Peterborough  Chronicler  in  recording  his  death  in  1089. 

'  The  bun  is  giTen  in  Eadmer,  10,  and  lianiranc's  Letters,  Giles,  i.  27. 
Its  language  shows  that  the  Papal  gift  of  scolding  was  as  vigorous  then  as 
it  is  now ;  "  Aocepimus  a  quibusdam  yenientibus  de  partibus  vestris  ad 
limina  sanctorum  Apostolomm  Petri  et  Pauli,  quod  quidam  clerici,  aasociato 
sibi  terrense  potestatis,  laicomm  videlicet,  auxilio,  diabolico  spiritu  repleti, 
moliuntur  de  eoclesift  S.  Salvatoris  in  Dorobemilk,  quae  est  metropolis 
totius  BritanniR,  monachos  expellere  et  dericos  inibi  statuere;  cui 
ne£euio  operi  molitionis  suae  hoc  adjicere  conantur,  ut  in  omni  sede  episoo- 
pali  ordo  monachomm  eztirpetur,  quasi  in  eis  non  vigeat  auctoritas 
religrionis/* 

'  The  buU  of  Alexander  professes  simply  to  confirm  an  earlier  one  of 
Boniface  the  Fifth,  which  orders,  '*  ut  yestra  benignitas  in  monasterio 
Dorobemensi  ciyitate  constituto,  quod  sanctus  doctor  noster  Augustinus, 
beats  memoriae  Grregorii  disdpulus,  Sancti  Salvatoris  nomini  consecra- 
yit . . .  licenter  per  omnia  monachorum  regulariter  yiventium  habitationem 
statuat,  apostolic&  auctoritate  decementes,  ut  ipsi  vestne  salutis  pne- 
dioatores-  monachi  monachorum  gregem  sibi  associent,  et  eorum  vitam 
sanctitatum  moribus  ezoment." 

*  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  71.  **  Begem  in  sententiam  traxerat 
[Walkelinus],  et  tantum  mone  in  medio  ut  archiepisoopi  consensum 
eliceret;.  is  quominus  haberetur,  nihil  dubitandum.  At  file  auditum 
fadnus  ezhomiit,  et  tot  potentum  exoogitatas  machinas,  ut  casses  aranea. 
rum,  solo  intuitu  dissolvit,  quinetiam,  ne  idem  auderent  posteri^  egit  ut 
Alexander  Papa  scriptis  inhiberet." 

'  Eadmer,  10.  "  Ergo  et  clerici  qui  succedero  monachis  fiierant  per 
Walchelinum  oollecti,  et  in  sua  dimissi  sunt,  et  monachi  qui  cedere  deri- 
corum  praejudicio  qnodam  damnati  erant,  gratiA  Dei  et  instantU  boni 
Lanfranci,  pristinsB  conyersationis  in  suft  eocle8i&  compotes  effeoti  sunt.'* 
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OHAP.  3UX.  brought  into  the  Old  Minster  by  the  zeal  of  Eadgar  and 
iEthelwold  remained  untoached  till  the  general  dissolution 
of  monastic  bodies.^ 
Leofric  Leofric^  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Prelate  who  had 

Exeter.^     brought  in  the  Lotharingian  discipline,^  kept  his  Bishoprick 
1046-1072.  f^,.  jifg^     ^  Briton  or  Englishman  whose   feelings  were 
mainly  foreign,  he  was  followed  by  a  stranger  who  had 
Osbein       learned  to  feel  as  an  Englishman.     Osbem,  a  son  of  the 
io7a-no3.  fi^^^^^^l  guardian  of  William,*  a  brother  of  the  &mous 
Earl  of  Hereford,  had,  like  others  of  his  nation,  crossed  the 
sea  to  enjoy  the  favours  and  bounty  of  the  good  King 
Eadward.^    But,  unlike  most  of  those  who  came  on  that 
errand,  he  adopted  the  manners  and  feelings  of  English- 
men.    Amongst  other  signs  of  this  tendency,  he  forbore  to 
destroy  the  works  of  his  predecessors  to  make  room  for 
buildings  in  the  now  prevailing  style.^    The  beginnings  of 
the  Norman  cathedral  of  Exeter,  with  the  two  massive 
William  of  towers  which  still  remain,  are  due  to  his  successor  William 
Biahop.       ^^  Warelwast  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First. 
1107-1136.      ffijjg  g^g  ^f  Hereford  remained  in  possession  of  its  Lothar- 

^  Will.  Mahn.  Geei.  Pont.  73.  **  Magnum  id  et  laudandum,  ut  quod 
aedula  aanctorom  benignitaa  tempore  Regia  Edgari  inchoaYerit  ista 
labefaotam  non  penmserit.*'  Notwithstanding  bis  offmoe  against  his  order, 
William  of  Malmesbury  elsewhere  (Gest.  Regg.  iii.  369)  gives  Walkelin 
a  splendid  panegyric ;  **  Cujns  bona  opera,  famam  vincentia,  vetustatem 
oblivionis  a  se  repellent  quamdin  ibi  sedes  episoopalis  dnrabit.** 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

'  Win.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  loi.  "  Snooeesit  Lefrico  Osbemns  Regis 
Willelmi  tempore,  natione  NormaDnas,  frater  Willelmi  preoeUentiasLini 
Comitis.'*  His  consecration  in  London  is  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Winchester  Chronicle. 

*  lb.  **  In  AngliA  sab  Ednardo  Rege  liberaliter  et  domestioe  oon- 
▼ersatus,  quippe  qui  cognationem  regiam  vicino  attingeret  g^radu.*' 

*  lb.  "  Unde  in  victnalibus  et  ceteris  rebus  ad  Anglioos  mores 
pronior,  parum  Normannorum  pompam  suspiciebat,  oonsuetudines  domini 
sui  Regis  Eduardi  efierens,  et  quum  per  alios  ezhiberentor  cum  assi- 
dentibus  manu  et  gestu  aggaudens.  Ita  pro  more  antiquorum  pre- 
sulum,  veteribus  oontentus  sodifidis,  liberalis  animo  et  castas  habebatur 
corpore." 
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ingian  Bishop  Walter.     Thirteen   years  after  William's  ohap.  xiz. 
coming  it  became  vacant  hj  his  death,  a  death  which^  if  the  ^^^^ 
scandal  of  the  time  spoke  tmlj^  was  a  strange  and  shameful  Bii^  of 
one.    Walter  died  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  in  the  defence  of  1079. 
her  chastity.^    His  sncoessor,  another  Lotharingian,  Robert  Bobort 
by  name,  was  the  chosen  fiiend  of  Saint  Wnl&tan^  and,  like  HenXd. 
most  other  Norman  Bishops,  the  rebnilder  of  his  cathedral.'  *®^^'®95- 
The  sainted  Bishop  pf  Worcester  himself  survived  both  |2^^  ^^ 
King  and  Metropolitan,  and  remained  for  many  years  the  Wulfrtan. 
only  Bishop  of  English  birth  in  England.^    We  are  told 
that,  in  one  of  the  early  Councils  of  William's  reign,  the 
two  Archbishops  conspired  together  against  the  English- 
man, or  at  least  attacked  him  at  once  from  their  several 
points  of  view.    Thomas^  as  we  have  already  seen,^  claimed 
him  as  a  suffingan;  Lanfranc  despised  him  as  a  simple 

1  Vnniam  of  Mabnesbuiy  (Gert.  Font.  300)  teUs  the  stoiy  donbtingly 
(**  nln  fiuns  tnentHur  *^,  And  addi  that  the  King  did  all  that  might  be  to 
hinder  the  tcaiidid  from  getting  wind  {"  rumor  orimimi  et  nltioniB  totam 
pervagatna  Angliam  Regis  qnoqne  anrea  attigit.  Hie  dignitate  regi& 
eredolitatem  diarimiilana,  ne  ▼«!  ceteri  diflseminarent  gravinmo  ooerooit 
edicto."  The  way  in  which  lliieRy  deals  with  this  Prelate  is  amusing. 
In  n.  91  the  Lotharingian  Bishop  appointed  by  Eadwaid  in  1062  beoomes 
one  of  "  une  nnte  d'aventuriers  partis  de  la  Graule "  imder  William.  Of 
these  adTonturers  he  teUs  us  *'  la  plupart  affich^rent  dans  leur  nouyel  ^tat 
rimmoraUtd  la  plus  dehont^  ** — an  utter  ealumny  as  regards  the  Prektes 
appointed  by  tiie  Ckmqueror — then  oomes  'M'un  d'eux  fut  tu^  par  une 
femme  i  qui  il  youlait  fiure  violenoe,"  with  a  reference  to  the  story  of 
Walter,  of  aU  places  in  the  world,  in  Knighton,  X  Scriptt.  3347.  A  few 
pages  on  (28)  Walter  oomes  to  life  again  as  an  English  patriot;  **  Flamand 
de  naisnnoe,  le  seul  panni  lee  strangers,  ev^ues  avant  la  oonqudte,  qui  se 
soit  montr^  fidUe  k  k  cause  de  sa  patrie  adoptire."    See  toL  ii  p.  81. 

s  Win.  Mahn.  Gest.  Pont.  u.  s.  '*  Kobertus  Lotharingus  ibi  ecolesiam 
tereti  ndifioayit  schemate,  Aqnensem  baHilicam  pro  modo  Imitatus  suo." 
If  so,  all  traces  of  his  boUding  hare  perished.  The  present  Bomanesque 
work  at  Hereford  follows  the  common  ^pe  of  English  and  Norman 
minsters,  and  has  not  the  fidntest  likeness  to  the  church  of  the  Great 
Chariee. 

'  Wulfetan  died  in  1095,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Siward  of 
Bochester  (see  aboTe,  p.  369),  sixteen  after  that  of  Walter,  Biwaid  being 
the  last  surriving  Bishop  of  English  birth  and  Walter  the  last  of  English 
appomtment.  *  See  above,  p.  357. 
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CHAP.   XIZ. 

Lanfranc 
meditates 
his  deposi- 
tion. 
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quittal and 
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two  Arch- 
bishops. 


Legend 
of  his 
appeal  to 
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and  ignorant  man,  unable^  it  would  seem^  to  speak  any 
language  but  his  own.^  His  deposition  seemed  hardly 
to  be  avoided ;  but  he  went  forth  in  his  simple  faith, 
taking  no  thought  what  he  should  speak  when  he  was 
brought  before  Kings  and  rulers.^  His  faith  had  its 
reward;  he  came  forth  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies. 
He  not  only  kept  his  see,  but  Thomas  was  glad  of  his 
help  as  a  native  in  administering  his  vast  and  desolate 
diocese ;  ^  Lanfranc  too  was  glad  to  send  him  to  visit  the 
newly-conquered  diocese  of  Lichfield,  the  Bishoprick  of 
which  was  vacant^  and  in  whose  half-subdued  districts  no 
Norman  Prelate  as  yet  ventured  to  risk  himself,* 

In  after  days  legendary  writers  drew  a  striking  picture 
of  the  King  and  his  Council  assembled  in. the  West  Minster 
before  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Eadward.^    The  foreign  King 


^  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  384.  "Sub  seniore  Willelmo  indamatum 
est  in  eum  a  Lanfranco  de  litteraram  insdentifty  a  Thom&  Eboraoensi 
arohiepiscopo  qnod  ei  snbjici  deberet  ex  antiquo  jure."  In  the  aooount  in 
the  Life  of  Wul&tan  (Ang.  Sac.  ii  355)  Lanfranc  does  not  appear  as  an 
enemj  of  Wulfttan. 

'  Vita  wist.  256.  **  Tandem  jussns  ezire  nt  strictiori  consilio  responsnm 
poliret,  cum  paucis  seomn  ^gressis  horam  nonam  iaocBpit  et  percantavit. 
Iliis  porro  referentibus  ut  aUa  magis  quam  psalmos  curaret,  et  id  propter 
qnod  yenerat  expediret,  respondit ;  '  Stulti  nescitis  quod  Domin>is  dixit, 
Dmn  steteritis  ante  Beges  et  prsesides,  nolite  oogitare  quomodo  ant  quid 
loquamini.    Pabitur  enim  vobis  in  ill&  hor&  qaid  loquamini.'  " 

'  Will.  Halm.  Gest.  Pont.  385.  *<  Ita  data  benedictiose  monacho, 
minimte  facondias  viro,  sed  Normannicse  Ungate  sciolo,  rem  obtinuit,  ut  qui 
sun  dioeoesis  ante  putabatur  indignus  regimine  ab  Archiepiscopo  Eboraci 
suppliciter  rogaretur  ut  suas  [sic]  dignaretur  lustrare,  quo  ipse  pro  timore 
hostium  vel  seimonis  ignoranti&  cavebat  acoedere."  The  epithet  "nunimsD 
facundie  vir"  sounds  odd,  when  we  think  of  Wulfetan's  journey  to  York 
in  company  with  Harold,  described  by  the  same  writer  in  his  Life  of 
Wulfstan. 

*  Vita  Wist.  956.  "In  eodem  condlio  apud  Pedridan  habito  ^isco- 
patiis  ei  Gestrensis  a  Lanfranco  Archiepiscopo  vicdtatio  commissa  est.  Ea 
enim  provincia,  quae  tres  habet  pagon,  Gestrensem,  Grobemensem,  Teforden- 
sem  [I  presume  that  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  lurk  under  these  two 
strange  names],  erat  adhuc  propter  longinquitatem  Normannis  inacoessa,  et 
propter  barbariem  impacata.** 

^  The  story  first  appears  in  ^thelred  of  Rievaulx  (X  Scriptt.  406},  who 
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and  Primate  called  on  the  English  Bishop  to  gfive  up  his  chap.  xix> 

staff  and  ring.     He  was,  they  said,  a  simple  and  unlearned  ^i^^^^^ 

man  who   knew  not  the  French  tongue,  and  who  could  deliver- 

be  of  no  use  in    the  counsels  of  the  King.^     Wulfstan 

arose,  staff  in  hand.     He  knew  his  own  un worthiness ;  he 

would  willingly  give  up  his  staff,  but  he  would  not  give 

it  up  to  Lanfranc,  &om  whom  he  had  not  received  it; 

he  would  give  it  up  to  the  holy  Eadward  who  had  given 

it   to  him.     Wulfstan  walked  to   the  tomb  of  Eadward 

and  spoke  to  his   dead  master;    "Thou  knowest,   most 

holy  King,  how  unwillingly  I  took  this  burthen  upon  me, 

and  how  it  was  thou  who  didst  constrain  me   thereto. 

The  choice  of  the  monks  was  not  wanting,  nor  the  petition 

of  the  people,  nor  the  consent  of  the  Bishops  and  nobles, 

but  it  was  thy  will  which  stood  forth  chief  above  all.^    Lo, 

now  there  is  a  new  King,  a  new  Law,  a  new  Primate,  who 

puts  forth  new  decrees.    They  charge  thee  with  error,  who 

didst  make  me  a  Bishop ;  ^  they  charge  me  with  presumption 

is  followed  by  Boger  of  Wendover  (ii.  53)  and  Matthew  Paris  (20  Wats). 
In  the  Historia  Anglonun  (i.  53)  it  is  given  in  a  much  shorter  form,  and 
also  in  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  976),  who  gives  one  or  two  touches  of  his 
own.  The  story  is  partly  designed  in  honour  of  Eadward,  but  there  is 
also  a  dear  intention  to  make  out  the  English  Prelates  to  have  been  bolder 
aasertors  of  the  national  freedom  than  they  really  were.  It  oomes  in  short 
from  the  same  mint  as  the  stories  of  Archbishop  Ealdred  (see  above,  p.  260) 
and  Abbot  Frithric  (see  Appendix  NN).  The  strong  assertion  of  the  royal 
supremacy  which  breathes  throughout  the  story  shows  that  its  beginnings 
at  least  must  have  been  of  early  date.  The  Council  is  said  to  have  been 
ihat  of  1075,  in  which  the  removal  of  the  Bishopricks  from  small  towns 
was  ordered. 

^  B.  Wend.  ii.  53.  **  Apud  hunc  archiepisoopum  beatus  Wlstanus  sim- 
plicitatis  et  illiteratune  aocusatus,  et  quasi  homo  idiota,  qui  lingnam 
Gallicanam  non  noverat  neo  regiis  consiliis  interesse  poterat,  ipso  Bege  con- 
sentiente  et  hoc  dictante,  deoemitur  deponendus."  Bromton,  whose  word- 
ing is  difiSsrent,  adds,  '*Ut  sic  aliquem  Normannicnm  loco  ejus  subro- 
garent." 

'  lb.  53.  ''  Licet  fi«trum  non  deesset  electio,  plebis  petitio,  voluntas 
episcoporum  et  gratia  procerum,  his  tamen  omnibus  tua  prseponderabat 
auctoritas,  tua  magis  voluntas.  ** 

'  lb.    **  Te  erroijs  arguunt  qui  me  pontificem  fecisti." 
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oBAP.  zn.  in  that  I  obeyed  thee«  Yet  will  I  not  resign  my  staff 
to  them^  but  I  will  give  back  to  thee  the  charge  which 
thoa  didst  give  me."^  He  raised  his  hand,  he  stmck 
the  staff  on  the  tomb,  and  spake  again ;  ''  Take  it^  my 
Lord  O  King,  and  give  it  to  him  whom  it  shall  please 
thee."  He  went  back  and  took  his  seat,  no  longer  among 
the  Bidiops^  bat  as  a  simple  monk  among  the  monks. 
Bat  at  the  tonch  of  Wnlfstan's  staff  the  solid  marble  had 
yielded^  and  the  badge  of  nde  which  Eadward  had  given 
remained  safe  in  Eadward's  keeping.  The  unbelieving 
Primate^  like  his  English  predecessor  by  the  dying  bed 
of  Eadward,^  put  no  fSedth  in  the  wonder  done  before  his 
eyes.  He  bade  his  chaplain  and  creature,  Gundulf  of 
Rochester,  take  the  staff  from  the  tomb.  The  staff  yielded 
not,  and  in  one  version  of  the  story  Wulfstan  turned  to 
the  King  himself;  **  A  better  than  thou  gave  it  me,  take  it 
away  if  thou  canst."'  The  Primate  tried ;' the  King  himself 
tried ;  but  the  staff  remained  fixed  in  the  tomb  till  Wulf- 
stan was  fully  confirmed  in  his  see,  till  King  and  Primate 
had  craved  his  forgiveness.  Then,  at  Wul&tan's  prayer, 
the  holy  Eadward  loosened  his  hold,  and  the  staff  which 
would  yield  to  no  other  hand  at  once  gave  way  to  the 
touch  of  its  lawful  owner. 
Witaev  Whatever  we  make  of  this  legend,  whatever  we  make 
legokL  to  ^^  ^^  whole  story  of  the  intended  deposition  of  Wulfstan, 
the  royal  ^^  ^j^  ^^  jg^^g^  shows  from  whom,  alike  in  the  days  of 
Eadward  and  of  William,  an  English  Bishop  was  held  to 
receive  his  episcopal  ofiSce.     Wulfstan  does  not  appeal  to 


'  R.  Wend.  ii.  53.  *'  Non  illia,  qui  ezigunt  quod  non  dederant,  aed 
tibi  baculnm  remgno  qai  dedisti,  tibi  ctinin  eonun  dimitto  qnoe  mihi  oom- 
mendlati."   The  regtde  oould  haidly  lie  more  strongly  aet  forth. 

*  See  ToL  iii.  p.  la. 

*  Bromton  (X  Soriptt.  976)  alone  givee  thia  speech,  and  he  pots  it 
doubtingly  at  the  end  of  the  stoiy ;  "  Dizerat  Begi,  at  qoidam  aiont,  dnm 
baculnm  figeret,  *Helior  te  hunc  mihi  dedit,  cni  et  retmdo,  arelle  si 
poteria."* 
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Pope  or  Council,  to  any  ecclesiastical  laws  and  canons,  obaf.  3ux. 
His  appeal  is  from  the  Norman  King  to  his  English 
predecessor.  But  what,  if  more  prosaic,  is  far  more  certain^ 
is,  that  in  an  Assembly  of  the  realm  under  the  King's  own 
presidency,^  Wulfstan  won  back  from  Archbishop  Thomas 
the  twelve  lordships  of  which  Ealdred  had  robbed  the 
see  of  Worcester.  Lanfranc  zealously  abetted  Wulfstan's 
cause,  and  the  malicious  rumours  of  the  time  said  that 
he  abetted  it  out  of  his  grudge  against  his  brother  Metro- 
politan.' 

This  storm  over,  the  saintly  Bishop  was  left  to  rule  his  Wulfrton't 
diocese  in  as  much  peace  as  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff  ^^'^ig 
Urse^  and  men  of  his  stamp  would  allow.     Many  tales,  ^o**^- 
whether  historical  or  legendary^  bear  witness  to  his  £Etith 
and  piety^  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty^ 
his  severity  against  evil-doers,  the  reverence  in  which  he 
was  held  by  men  of  both  races  alike.     The  cathedral  FlowrUh- 
monastery  of  Worcester  especially  flourished   under  his^poester 
care,  and  grew  both  in  its  revenues  and  in  the  number  ^JJJJ^^ 
of  its  monks.^    At  no  great  distance  from  the  city,  atPoandi^ 
the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  which  bound  the  shire  and  h^^ 
diocese  to  the  west,  the  priory  of  Malvern,  the  work  of  ^^T- 
the   holy  Ealdwine,  arose  under  his  patronage.^      But 

^  The  York  venion  in  T.  StublM,  1 708, 1 709,  ranB  thus ;  "  Ipae  ▼ero  dono 
Regis  aliquamdia  xii.  yillae  hAbnit  quae  Aldredus  de  Wygomenii  epteco- 
pata  retinaerst ;  ted  eas  molimlne  Lftofranoi  ei  Bex  abstulit."  The  Wor- 
oeetor  rerrion  appesn  in  Floreiioe,  1070,  who  is  careful  to  mark  that  Yock 
bad  now  (see  above,  p.  340)  a  pastor  to  speak  for  her  (**  episoopo  jam  con- 
seorato  ThomA,  qtd  pro  Eboiaoensi  loqaeretur  eodesift  **).  The  restitution 
was  made  ("  Deo  donaote  ao  B^ge  oonoedente"),  and  the  authority  by  which 
H  was  done  was  the  highest  possible ;  **  Querela  .  .  .  coram  Bege  ac  Doni- 
bemi«  Arohiepiscopo  Landfranoo  et  episcopis,  abbatibus,  oomitibus,  et 
primatibas  totius  AngUe,  Dei  gratiA  adminiculantey  est  tenninata.'* 

*  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  385.  "  Quum  Lanfiranous  Archiepisoc^Nis 
constanter  assisteret  caussK,  uigens  Tidelioet  mnulum  primatfis  et  po- 
tentic."  *  See  above,  p.  174. 

^  See  the  entiy  in  Domesday,  1 73  6,  **  Crescents  congregatione  T.  R.  W." 

"  Ann.  Wig.   1085.      "MJyor    BCalvemia    fundata   est   per  Alwinm 
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Wulfstan's  greatest  work  was  in  his  own  city.  Unlike 
the  Norman-bom  but  English-minded  Bishop  of  Exeter,* 
he  yielded  to  the  fsishion  of  the  day,  and  destroyed  the 
church  of  his  holy  predecessor  Oswald  to  make  room  for 
a  building  on  a  greater  scale,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  times.^  Of  the  work  of 
Wulfstan  in  the  minster  of  Worcester  some  portions  still 
abide  above  gpround,  and  his  crypt  remains  untouched, 
showing  that  the  style  of  the  day  could  assume  forms 
of  lightness  and  elegance  which  seem  strange  to  one 
used  to  the  massive  undercrofts  of  York  and  Gloucester. 
But  when  the  work  was  done,  when  the  monks  had 
taken  possession  of  the  new  church,  when  the  work  of 
the  blessed  Oswald  began  to  be  unroofed  and  pulled 
down,  the  holy  "Wulfstan  stood  and  wept.*  The  by- 
standers asked  him  why  he  did  not  rather  rejoice  at 
being  the  means  of  carrying  so  great  and  holy  a  work 
to  its  completion.*  The  Bishop  forthwith  made  answer; 
"Our  predecessors,  whose  monuments  we  deface,  rather 
(I  doubt)  to  set  up  the  banners  of  our  vain  glory  than  to 
glorify  God,  they  indeed  (quoth  he)  were  not  acquainted 


monachum,"  A  somewhat  fuller  accoant  is  given  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Gest.  Pont,  2S6,  996.  Ealdwine  had  a  companion  named  Gay, 
another  instance  of  Norman  and  Englishman  working  together. 

*  See  above,  p.  378. 

'  Ann.  Wig.  1084.  "Inceptio  operis  Wigomientis  monasterii  per 
sanctum  Wulstanum."  Vita  Wist  263.  "Tunc  autem  et  novam  eodesiam 
perfecit ;  nee  fiidle  invenias  omamentum,  quod  eam  non  decoraverit.  Ita 
erat  in  BingaHs  mirabilis  et  in  omnibus  singularis.** 

'  The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  Life  of  Wulfttan, 
a6a,  and  in  Gest.  Pont.  983.  The  words  in  the  latter  place  are,  "  Qnum 
ecdesiffi  majoris  opus,  quod  ipse  a  fiindamentis  inceperat,  ad  hoc  increment! 
processisset  ut  jam  monachi  migrarent  in  illam,  jussum  est  veterem  eode- 
siam, quam  beatus  Oswaldus  fecerat,  detegi  et  subrui.  Ad  hoc  spectaculum 
stans  sub  divo  Wlstanus  lacrimas  tenere  nequivit." 

*  WilL  Malm.  (Grest.  Pont.  283.  *'  Modesto  a  fiuniliaribns  redargutus, 
qui  gaudere  potius  deberet,  quod  se  superstite  tantus  ecdesiae  honor  acoes- 
sisset  ut  ampliatns  monadiorum  numerus  ampliora  ezigeret  habitacula." 
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with  Bucli  stately  buildings,  but  eveiy  place  was  a  church  ohap.  xix. 
sufficient  for  them  to  offer  themselves  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Ood.  We  contrariwise  are  donble 
diligent  in  laying  heaps  of  stone,  so  to  frame  a  material 
temple,  bnt  are  too  negligent  in  setting  forward  the 
building  of  that  lively  temple  the  Church  of  Gk>d."  ^ 

Yet  there  was  no  Prelate  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  day 
who  had  less  need  than  Wulfstan  to  charge  himself  with 
neglecting  the  spiritual  temple  of  God  in  order  to  build  up 
heaps  of  stones.     I  pass  by  his  zeal  against  the  married 
clergy  and  other  matters  of  purely  ecclesiastical  concern.' 
I  will  raflier  dwell"  on  one  side  of  his  charact-er  which  sets 
him  before  us  as  an  unflinching  assertor  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  right.    One  act  of  Wulfstan's  life,  to  which  I  He 
have  abeady  incidentally  referred  in  an  earlier  volume,^  ^inst  "the 
places  him  high  among  the  apostles  of  humanity.     Not-  ^^^^ 
withstanding    the   repeated    legislation  of    the  days  of 
^thelred   and  Cnut,   the  Bristol   slave-trade  still  went 
on.     Indeed  we  may  believe  that,  in  the  first  years  of  the 

^  I  hare  given  the  speech  of  Wulfstan  in  the  vigorous  though  somewhat 
free  translation  of  Bishop  Godwin  in  his  Catalogue  of  Bishops.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how,  while  he  preserves  the  g^eral  sense,  he  translates 
some  of  the  ideas  as  well  as  the  words  into  those  of  ^he  sixteenth  century. 
But  William  of  Malmesbnxy  does  not  put  exactly  the  same  words  into 
Wul&tan's  mouth  in  his  two  works.  In  G^t.  Pont.  383  they  stand  thus ; 
"  Ego  longe  alitor  intelligo,  quod  nos  miseri  sanctorum  opera  destruimus, 
nt  nobis  laudem  oomparemus.  Non  noverat  ilia  felioium  virorum  setas 
pompaticas  ledes  oonstruere,  sed  sub  qualioumque  tecto  seipsos  Deo  immolare 
snbjectosque  ad  exemplum  attrahere.  Nos  e  contra  nitimur  ut  animarum 
negligentes  aocumulemus  lapidea." 

'  Vita  wist.  963.  "  Uxoratos  presbyteros  omnes  uno  convenit  edicto, 
aut  libidini  aut  ecclesiis  renuntiandum  pronuntians."  Wharton  remarks 
on  this  that  marriage  was  not  forbidden. to  the  parochial  clergy  till  ma, 
so  that  Wulistan*s  severity  in  this  respect  must  have  applied  to  the  canons 
only.  But  as  both  the  cathedral  and  the  other  great  churches  of  the  diocese 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  regulars,  Wulfttan  would  have  found  no  great 
scope  for  his  energies  in  dealing  with  the  canond  only. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  365 ;  voL  ii.  p.  1 53.  The  stoiy  is  told  by  William  of 
Mahnesbuiy  both  in  the  Life  of  Wulfstan,  258,  and  lass  fully  in  the  Gesta 
Begum,  iii.  269. 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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oHAP.  ziz.  Conquest^  when  men  bowed  their  necks  for  meat  in  the  evil 
days,^  the  wicked  traffic  in  human  flesh  became  more  rife 
than  ever.  Men,  we  are  told^  went  the  length  of  uniting 
lust^  cruelty,  and  greed ;  they  sold  their  female  slaves  when 
they  were  with  child  by  themselves.^  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  in  no  way  give  strength  to  William's  throne 
or  help  in  any  way  to  cany  out  the  schemes  of  his  policy. 
William  therefore  was  as  zealous  against  the  evil  practice  as 
his  predecessors.  But  the  evil  practice  was  too  deeply  rooted 
even  for  William's  power.*  The  saint  of  Worcester  there- 
fore devoted  himself  to  the  good  work  of  reclaiming  the 
men  of  the  merchant  borough  which  then  formed  the 
furthest  point  of  his  diocese.  He  went  repeatedly  to 
Bristol ;  he  stayed  there  two  or  three  months  at  a  time,  and 
preached  every  Sunday  against  the  g^eat  sin  of  the  place.^ 
The  habit  which  had  been  too  strong  for  Cnut  and  William 
gave  way — at  least  for  a  season — ^to  the  exhortations  of 
Befonnap  Wulfstan.  The  burghers  of  Bristol  became  convinced  of 
buighen.  ^^^T^  Bin ;  they  forsook  their  unlawful  gains  and  became  an 
example  in  such  matters  to  the  other  trading-towns  of 
England.^     So  &r  indeed  did  their  newly-born  zeal  carry 

'  See  above,  p.  393. 

'  Vita  Wkt.  358.  "  Homines  enim  ex  omni  Anglii  ooemptos  majoiu 
spe  qiuastttB  in  Hibendam  distrahebant,  ancillasqne  prius  ludibrio  leoti 
habltas  jamqne  pnegnantes  vennm  proponebant.  Videree  et  gemeree  con- 
catenatoe  ftinibiu  miserorom  ordines  et  utriuaqne  eextm  adolescentee,  qui 
liberal!  fonni,  state  integrft,  barbaiiB  miserationi  essent,  qnotidie  piostitui, 
quotidie  venditari.** 

'lb.  **  Ab  his  WolstanuB  morem  yetusiiBramnm  sustnlity  qui  sic  animia 
eorum  oocallnerat,  ut  nee  Dei  amor  neo  Regis  Willelml  hactenns  enm 
abolere  potnissent."  It  sbotdd  be  remembered  that  one  of  tbe  alleged 
LawB  of  William,  which  I  shall  have  to  mention  afterwards,  which  is  pro- 
bably quite  genuine  in  its  substance,  is  as  strong  against  the  slave-trade 
as  those  of  any  of  the  older  Kings.    See  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  81. 

*  lb.  *'  Sdens  enim  oervicositatem  eorum  non  faciie  flecti,  saepe  circa 
eo  duobus  mensibus,  sepe  tribus,  mansitabat,  omni  DominlcA  eo  veniens 
et  divins  prsedicationis  semina  spaigens." 

*  lb.  "Qua  adeo  per  intervalla  temporum  apud  eos  convaluere,  ut 
non  solum  renuntiarent  vitio,  sed  ad  idem  faciendum  ceteris  per  Angliam 
essent  exemplo.'* 
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them,  that  one  stiff-necked  sinner^  who  refased  to  hearken  ohap.  xix. 
to  the  repeated  entreatieB  and  arguments  of  the  Bishop,  was 
driven  from  the  town  by  his  fellow-bui^hers  with  the  loss 
of  hisejes.^ 

With  r^ard  to  Saint  Wulfstan,  there  is  a  doemnent  in  Spiritual 
which  he  is  concerned  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  ^J^j^ 
on  the  relations  between  Enfirlish  and  Norman  church-  Wulfeun 

°  ^  and  other 

men  just  at  this  time.     It  is  a  sort  of  bond  of  spiritual  Prelates. 

confederation  between  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  his 

monks  and  the  monks  of  six  other  monasteries,  some  of 

them  in  his  own  diocese  and.  some  in  other  parts  of 

England.'    The  members  of  the  league,  after  Wulfstan 

himself,  are  the  &mous  Abbot  ^thelwig  of  Evesham, 

Wulf^old  of  Chertsey,  jElfsige  of  Bath,  Eadmund  of  Per- 

shore,  Balph  of  Winchcombe,  and  Serlo  of  Gloucester.    Of 

these  Prelates  two  only,  Balph  and  Serlo,  were  foreigners, 

and  all  the  English  Abbots  mentioned  kept  their  Abbeys 

for  life,    ^thelwig  lived  on  in  all  honour,  continuing  his  Death  of 

career  of  wisdom  and  munificence,  tUl  the  eleventh  year  ^^^^^  ^^* 

after  the  Conquest.     His  architectural  works  were  less 

splendid  than  those  of  some  contemporary  Prelates ;  but  he 

bestowed  much  on  his  church  in  many  ways,  and  he  gave  up 

part  of  his  paternal  estate  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover 

^  Vita  Wkt.  958.  "  Benique  Qnum  ex  suo  numero,  qui  peiiiiiaciiiB  obvia- 
ret  pisBceptiB  Epiioopi,  yioo  ejectum,  mox  luminibiu  orbarere.  In  qoA  re 
dflTotionem  laudo,  sed  fiftctnm  improbo ;  qoamvifl  semel  ^itiatis  agresUum 
animiB  nulla  qneat  obaUtere  vis  rationis." 

'  Hie  document  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hart  in  the  Preface  to  the  Gloucester 
History,  iii.  xriii.  He  however  confounds  Saint  Wul&tan  with  the  elder 
Prelate  of  that  name,  who  brought  in  the  monks  at  Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  435).  Yet  one  would  have  thought  that  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  a  document  in  which  men  plight  their  fidth  to  William  and  Matilda 
could  belong  to  the  days  of  Gnut.  The  date  must  come  between  107a, 
when  Serio  became  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  and  1077,  when  ^thelwig  died. 
The  document  ia  in  English,  and  begins  thus;  "On  Drihtnes  naman 
Hwlendis  Cristes,  is  >»i  WnUtan  biscop  on  Drihtnes  naman  hiefS  genedd 
wi0  his  leoikn  gebro6ra  J)e  him  getreowe  synd,  for  Gode  and  for  worulde." 
Then  follow  the  names  of  the  Abbots,  with  the  addition  of  "Mlbttm 
Decanus  on  Wigraceastre." 

0  C  2 
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CHAP.  XIX.  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  from  the  rapacious  Urse.^ 
On  his  death,  the  Abbey  was  granted  to  a  Norman  chap- 
iter     lain  of  Lanfranc,  Walter,  a  monk  of  Duke  Robert's  house 
Evesham,   at  Cerisy,^  who  carried  on  great  buildings  with  the  money 
1077-1084.^1^^^1^  ^thelwig  had  gathered  together,*  but  who  lost  a 
large  part  of  the  estates  of  his  church  in  a  contention 
with  the  all-powerful  Bishop  of  Bayeux.*   It  helps  to  bring 
more  folly  home  to  us  the  nature  of  the  times  with  which 
we  are  dealing  when  we  find  the  signature  of  j£thelwig 
lUiph        followed  by  that  of  his  guest  or  captive  Godric,  the  deposed 
Winch-      Abbot  of  Winchcombe,*  and  at  a  little  distance  by  that  of 
^77^^095.  ^'P^'  *^®  *^*^  Norman  Abbot  of  that  Church.     His 
Eadmund    English  neighbour,  Eadmund  of  Fershore,  kept  his  office 
Penhore,    till  his  death  late  in  William's  reign.     He  was  succeeded 

died  1085.  jjy  ^^  Norman  Toustain  or  Thurstan,  a  monk  of  Gloucester, 

Thuntiin. 

1685-1087.  and  was  buried  with  all  honour  by  the  reigning  Norman 

^vl?*x  ^    Abbot  of  that  house.^    This  was  Serlo,  who  succeeded  to 
Abbot  of  ' 

Glouoester.  the  Abbey  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Wulfstan,  who 
died  on  that  distant  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  which  he 


followed  the  example  of  his  benefactor  Archbishop  Ealdied. 


7 


^  Hist.  Eyes.  95.  Of  Acton  in  Worcestersbire ;  "Hsec  fmi  terra  patris 
8ui,  has  dnas  villas  dedit  Ursoni  pro  Beningurthe  quam  injuste  oocupavit, 
sknit  medietatem  iterum  postea  fecit,  et  omnes  tres  injuste  detinet.** 

'  lb.  96 .  He  was  "  Uteris  tarn  liberalibus  quam  granunaticis  undeoum- 
que  emditissimus."    On  the  Abbey  of  Cerisy,  see  vol.  i.  p.  529. 

'  lb.  97.  "Mazime  de  pecuniH  quam  Agduuius  abbas  ad  hoc  opus 
reliquerat."  *  lb. 

•  See  above,  p.  177. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1085.  "A  venerabili  Glawomensi  abbate  Serlone  sepultus  est 
tionorifioe." 

^  Hist.  Mod.  Glouc.  i.  9.  "  Wilstanus  Jerosolimam  profectus,  obiit  pere- 
grinus  anno  Domini  millesimo  septuagesimo  secundo,  pnolationis  suss 
decimo  quarto,  et  anno  regni  Begis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Egelredi,  decimo 
septimo."  This  is  a  curious  oonfusion  of  chronology.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  107a  is  the  right  date,  giving  Wulfiitan  an  incumbency  of 
fourteen  years  firom  his  i4>pointment  in  1058,  but  the  chronicler  heedlessly 
added  a  regnal  year  which  belongs  to  the  pilgrimage  of  Ealdred  in  1058- 
1059.  See  vol.  U.  pp.  436,  437.  Serlo  was  at  first  a  secular  priest,  a 
canon  of  Avranches ;  he  then  became  a  monk  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount 
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Serlo  fills  a  great  place  in  the  annals  of  his  house,  alike  as  cfHAP.  xiz. 
the  reformer  of  its  discipline  and  as  the  man  who  began  His 
the  great  minster  which   still  remains.     In   the  former     ^™'' 
point,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  of  Ealdred  and  the  three 
Walfstans^^  Gloucester  had  sunk  so  slow  that  Serlo  found 
in  his  monastery  only  two  monks  of  full  age  and  eight 
young  novices.^     He  is  also  described  as  recovering  to  his 
church  some  of  the  possessions  of  which  it  had  been  de- 
frauded by  Ealdred^   and   the  local  writer  records  with 
triumph  the  deep  contrition  with  which  Archbishop  Thomas 
gave  back  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  his  predecessor  to  their 
lawful  owners.^     His  architectural  works  rest  on   surer  Hb  build- 
evidence.    After  eleven  years  from  its    beginning,  the  Qi^o^gter. 
minster  of  Gloucester,  or  at  least  its  eastern  portions,  the  '089-1 '<»• 
massive  piers  and  arches  now  so  strangely  hidden  by  the 
net-work   of  a    later   age,  stoed  ready  for  consecration 
in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century.^    Of  the  Abbots  Death  of 
beyond   "Wulfetan's  diocese    who    signed   the    document,  Abbot  of 
Wulfwold    of    Chertsey    is    remarkable    only    for    lus  ^^^^' 
death  being  thought  worthy  of  a  record  in  the  national 

("monachus  in  eodefliA  Sanoti  Michaelis  Monte  TumbA;"  eee  ICaz  HiUler, 
Ghipe,  iii.  351) ;  then  "  qninto  anno  oonTenioniB  bubo"  he  became  Abbot  of 
Glouoetter. 

'  On  the  three  Wnlfgtans  who  figure  in  plouoester  histoiy  daring  this- 
centniy,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  669,  ^nd  ed. 

*  Hist.  Mon.  Glonc.  i.  10.  "  Ibi  dnoe  tantum  periectsD  etatia  mona<^ea 
et  oirdter  octavoe  juvenes  parvoe  inveniens." 

*  lb.  II,  I  a.  *'Hso  acta  sunt  in  pnesentiA  domlni  Serlonis  Abbatis 
in  oapitulo  monachorum,  multis  pmsentibus  et  gaudentibos."  We  hear 
how  Thomas  came,  "  se  ipsnm  graTiter  incolpando,  pectus  tundendo,  genu 
flectendo,  qui  injuste  eas  [yillas]  tamdiu  tenuerat."  This  is  placed  in 
1095.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  hear  nothing  of  this  in  the  historian  of 
Tork,  bat  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  stoiy  with  the  statement  of  the 
Gloucester  historian  himself  that  some  of  the  disputed  lands  were  not* 
recovered  till  the  time  of  Abbot  Hamelin,  who  succeeded  in  1 1 48,  wheo  we 
hear  of  another  restitution. 

*  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  Saint  Peter's  Day,  1089.  It  was  conseonited 
by  Samson  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  other  prelates,  July  15,  1106.  Hist. 
Mon.  Glouc.  i.  11,  12: 
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oHAF.  xiz.  Chronicles,^  which  however  leave  us  to  find  fix>m  other 
sources  that  he  too  had  a  Norman  successor,  Odo  by  name.^ 
The  remaining  Prelate,  ^Ifsige  of  Bath,  is  known  only  as 
the  last  independent  Abbot  of  that  church  before  its  union 
with  the  Bishoprick  of  Somerset.^ 

The  document  to  which  the  names  of  these  Prelates  are 
subscribed  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  friendly 
relations  which  existed  at  the  time  between  churchmen  of 
Norman  and  of  English  birth.  Wulfstan  himself  had  won 
the  special  regaxd  of  his  Norman  neighbours/  and  he 
lived  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  than  we  might  have 
looked  for  with  the  worldly  Bishop  6eoffi:ey  of  Coutances.' 
So  we  here  find  the  heads  of  these  great  monasteries,  some 
Norman,  some  English,  but  presiding  over  brotherhoods 
almost  wholly  of  English  birth/  binding  themselves  to- 
gether, without  respect  of  birth  or  birth-place,  in  the 
dosest  spiritual  fellowship.    They  bind  themselves  to  be 


Friendly 
relations 
of  Eng- 
lish and 
Norman 
ohurch- 
men. 


^  Cbron.  Petrib.  T084.  "  Her  on  tiram  geare  forSfinde  Wolfduold  abbod 
on  Ceortesege  on  yam  dsge  El.  Mai." 

'  Ann.  Wint.  1084.  "Wlnuodus  Abbas  CertesisB  dimisit^  morte  praa- 
ventus,  abbatiam  Odoni."  Does  this  mean  a  death-bed  nomination  in 
Odo's  &Your ! 

'  His  death  is  recorded  by  Florenoe,  1087 ;  **  Abbas  Batboniensis 
Alsius  deoessit."  Hu  name  is  found  in  some  of  the  deeds  of  manumission 
in  God.  Dipl.  vi.  209. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1088.  "Normanni  .  . .  diligebant  enm  [Wlstanum]  valde.'* 

*  It  was  to  this  Prelate,  who  reproved  the  saint  for  the  meanness  of  his 
attire,  that  Wulfstan  made  the  fiunous  answer,  which  to  our  ears  does  not 
sound  either  spedaUy  witty  or  specially  reverent,  *'  Crede  mihi,  stapius 
oantatur  Agnus  Dei  quam  cattus  Dei."  Yit  Wist.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  359. 
Geoffiney  recommended  that  '*  pelles  sabelinas  vel  castorinas  vel  vulpinas  .  . 
yel  saltem  cattos  indueret.**  Wul&tan,  in  his  lamb-like  innocence,  clave 
to  his  lambskins.  "  Crede  mihi,"  it  should  be  noticed,  was  the  holy  man's 
substitute  for  an  oath,  **  nam  hie  mos  junmdi  episcopo  inoleverat^*'  says 
William  in  his  other  account  in  Gest.  Pont.  283. 

'  The  lists  of  the  subscribing  brethren  at  Evesham,  Chertsey,  and  Bath 
are  added  to  the  list.    Most  of  the  names  must  be  English ;  all  of  them 
may  be.    The  possible  exceptiims  are  Godef nth,  Begnold,  Ulf,  Benedict, 
and  HsBrlewine.    The  names  for  the  most  part  go  in  pairs,  Godefrith  and 
Theodred,  Begnold  and  Eadric. 
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obedient  to  God,  Saint  Maiy^  and  Saint  Benedict/  and  ohap.  xix. 
to  their  own  Bishop,'  as  well  as  to  be  loyal  to  their  world-  ^J^^, 
lord  King  William  and  to  Matilda  the  Lady.'    Among  mrat. 
thonselyes  the  seven  monasteries  were  to  be  as  though 
they  were  but  one  monasteiy ;  their  inmates  are  to  have 
one  heart  and  one  soul;^   and  they  bind  themselves  to 
certain  special  acts  of  devotion  and  charity.^    The  whole 
document  breathes  that  spirit  of  simple  piety,  of  earnest 
love  towards  6od  and  man,  which  breathes  in  most  of  the 
ancient  records  of  the  native  English  Chnrch.      And  it 
is  not  onpleasing  to  find  Prelates  of  foreign  birth  so 
readily  taking  their  places  alongside  of  the  men  of  the 
conquered    nation  with  whom  they  were  brought  into 
spiritual  alliance. 

One   chief   feature  of  this    memorable    primacy    wasCoanoiis 
the  number  of  Councils  held  by  the   Archbishop  yearLanfimo. 
after  year,^  Councils  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  were 

1  Hist.  Mon.  Glonc.  iii.  zTiii.  **  Dnt  is  >iet  we  willa5  gehyrBume  beon 
Code  and  Sc&  Marian  and  See  Banediote." 

*  lb.  six.  **  And  nn  is  >ara  abboda  cwydnedene  ^ait  big  wiUaff  beon 
Gode  gebynnune  and  beora  bisceope,  to  beora  gemienelicum  >erfi9."  How 
does  tbis  apply  to  Gbertsey  t  Or  does  it  mean  to  tbe  Bisbop  of  tbe 
diocese,  whoever  be  may  be!  Tbe  passage  seems  to  point  to  a  time 
wben  monasteries  were  just  beginning  to  seek  exemptions  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

*  lb.  "And  we  willat$  orom  worald-blafoide  Willehne  dninoge  and 
Mahtbilde  ^nre  hlieldian  bolde  beon,  for  Gode  and  for  worulde.** 

*  lb.  "  p»t  is,  we  willaO  beon  on  annesse,  swylce  ealle  ^  vii.  mynstras 
syn  an  mynster,  and  beon  swa  bit  ber  beforan  awriten  is ;  quasi  cor  nnum 
et  anima  una.*' 

B  lb.  Besides  singing  masses,  each  Abbot  was  to  wash,  feed,  and  shoe 
one  hundred  poor  men ;  "And  an  C.  jMsrfendra  manna  gebalSige,  and  >a 
fedan,  and  ealle )«  gesoygean."  Clothes  are  not  spoken  of;  but  shoes  are, 
a  point  to  be  noticed. 

*  A  list  of  these  Councils  is  given  in  the  Latin  Life  of  Lanfrano  at- 
tached to  the  Winchester  (now  Canterbury)  Chronicle.  They  were  held 
in  the  years  1071,  1074,  1075,  1076, 1078,  io8i,  1086,  at  diffarent  places, 
Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  London.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  held  at 
the  same  time  as  one  of  the  regular  Gemots  of  the  year. 
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OHAP.  ziz.  beginning  more  and  more  to  assume  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
character,  unknown  to  earlier  English  usage.^  In  earlier 
days  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  causes  had  been  heard, 
and  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  decrees  had  been  passed, 
in  the  same  assemblies,  local  and  national.  The  practice 
of  separating  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  afiairs  had  even 
been  solemnly  oondenmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  a  national 
QemSt.^  But  this  state  of  things  was  altogether  opposed 
to  the  theories  of  ecclesiastical  propriety  which  were  held 
both  by  Lanfi-anc  and  by  William.  The  episcopal  laws  which 
had  been  hitherto  in  force  in  England  were  now  declared 
.  by  King  William  and  his  Witan  to  be  bad  and  contrary 
to  the  sacred  canons.^  The  Bishops  were  now  forbidden  to 
bring  any  cause  which  involved  questions  of  Canon  Law, 
or  questions  concerning  the  cure  of  souls^  before  the 
ancient  courts  of  the  shire  and  the  hundred.  Hitherto  the 
Bishop  had  presided  alongside  of  the  Ealdorman,  and  the 
men  of  the  shire  had  given  judgement  in  matters  alike  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal.^  The  Bishops  were  now  to  hold 
courts  of  their  own,  in  which  alone  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
concern  were  to  be  judged^  and  in  which  every  man  was 
bound  to  appear  when  summoned^  no  less  than  in  the 
court  of  the  civil  magistrate.'     Here  we  have  the  be- 

*  See  abore,  p.  360.  »  See  voL  L  p.  405. 

'  The  writ  is  given  in  Selden's  Eadmer,  p.  167 ;  Thorpe's  Laws  and 
Institutes,  i.  495  ^  Stnbbs,  Select  Charters,  Si.  The  oensnie  on  Old- 
English  Law  rons  thus;  "Soiatis  tos  omnes  et  cseteri  mei  fideles  qui 
in  AngUA  manent,  quod  episoopalee  leges,  quae  non  bene  neo  Heonndum 
sanctorum  canonum  pneoepta  usque  ad  mea  tempora  in  regoo  Anglo- 
nun  fiiecunt,  coniinuni  concilio,  et  consilio  Archiepisooporum  meorum  et 
onterorum  Episooporum  et  Abbatom,  et  omnium  principum  regni  mei, 
emendandas  judicaTi." 

*  The  enacting  part  of  the  writ  goes  on  ;  "  Propterea  maado  et  regi& 
auotoritate  prodpio,  ut  nuUus  Episoopus  Tel  Arohidiaoonus  de  legibus 
episoopalibus  amplius  in  hundret  placita  teneant;  nee  caussam  qujs  ad 
regimen  animarum  pertinet  ad  judicium  ssecularium  hominum  adducant.**< 

*  The  writ  ends,  "  quioumque  secundum  episoopales  leges,  de  quacnnque 
caussA  vel  oulpA  interpellatua  fuerit,  ad  locum  quern  ad  hoc  Episoopus 
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ginniDg^  of  those  specially  eodesiastioal  tribunals  which,  obap,  xix. 
with  lessened  powers,  have  survived  to  our  own  day.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that^  in  the  dark  days  of 
oppression^  their  claim  to  judge  the  causes^  not  only  of 
ordained  persons,  but  of  all  who  bore  any  ecclesiastical 
character^  and  even  of  the  poor,  the  &therle8S,  and  the 
widow^  did  something  to  place  the  most  helpless  part  of 
the  population  under  the  rule  of  a  milder  jurisprudence 
than  that  of  the  courts  of  the  Norman  Kings  and  their 
officers. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  thus  one  fruit  of  the  policy 
of  WUliam  and  Lanfranc.     Another  fruit  was,  not  the  Dutinotioa 
absolute  beginning  but   the  confirmation  of  the  usage  astioal  and 
occasional  in  earlier  times,  of  holding  a  Convocation  as  ^^^^[ei. 
a  distinct  body  from  the  Parliament.     In  one  case  we  are  GlonoMter, 
distinctly  told  that,  after  the  King  and  his  Witan  had  sat  ^^7^*"' 
for  five  days,  the  Archbishop  and  his  .clergy  sat  for  three 
days  more.^     And  it  seems  that,  in  this  instance  at  least.  Election  of 
Bishops  were  chosen  in  the  purely  ecclesiastical  assembly,  eooie^ti- 
though,  as  the  choice  in  every  case  fell  on  the  King's  ?jf  •"®°»" 
clerks,  the  King's  will  could  not  have  been  without  its  in- 
fluence.  In  several  of  these  Councils  one  chief  matter  taken  Depodtion 
in  hand  was  the  deposition  of  English  Abbots.    In  the  very  ^i^,,]^^ 

first  of  these  synods  which  is  recorded,  "Wulfric,  the  newly  <>'  ^«w 

Miiuiter. 
chosen  Abbot  of  the  New  Minster,  was  deposed  to  make  107 1  or 

room  for  a  successor  whose  name  of  Bhiwallon  witnesses  to  '^^^' 

his  birth  in  the  lesser  Britain.     This  assembly  was  held  at 

Winchester.    In  another,  held  in  London  five  years  later,^ 


elegerit  et  noininaverit>  veniat,  ibiqne  de  caussA  mA  respondeat;  et  non 
gecnndum  hundret,  aed  eecanduiQ  canones  et  epiBcopalee  leges  reotum  Deo 
et  Episoopo  suo  fiunat." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1085. 

'  App.  Chron.  Wint.  "  Octavo  anno  condlinm  Londonie  oelebravit,  in 
qno  Ailnodum,  Glastingensis  ocBnobii  Abbatem,  deposnit.'*  But  the  dis- 
cord' between  Thnrstan  and  the  monks  is  placed  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  under  1083,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  Glastonbuiy 
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CHAP.  XIX.  ^ihelnoih  of  OlastonbuTy^  William's  Gompanion  on  his 

^G^^  first  voyage  to  Normandy,^  was  set  aside  for  a  Norman 

bury.         successor.    In  this  choice  at  least  William  and  Lanfranc 

did  not  display  their  usual  discretion.    The  new  Abbot, 

Appoint-    Thurstan  by  name,  made  himself  memorable  by  giving 

Thmtan    ^x^CBsion  to  a  local  disturbance,  a  minute  account  of  which 

io8a.         hag  been  thought  worthy   of   a    place  in  the  national 

Chronicles.     His  doings  illustrate  the  worst  side^  as  the 

League  of  the  Worcester  Abbots  illustrates  the  best  side^ 

of  the  strangers  who   were  now  set  to  rule^  over    the 

His  dis-      churches  of  England.     The  monks^  we  are  told,  were  in 

the  mc^.  every  way  well  disposed  towards  him,  and  prayed  him 

'^^'         oft  that  he  would  deal  gently  with  them,  as  they  were 

loyal  and  obedient  to  him.^    But  the  new  Prelate,  a  monk 

of  Lanfiranc's  own  house  at  Caen,^  despised  the  English 

brethren^  and  insisted  on  innovations  in  the  service  of  the 

Church  according  to  the  newest  &shion8  of  Normandy. 

The  monks  of  Glastonbury  were  called  on  to  cast  aside 

the  immemorial  Or^^rian  chants,  and  to  adopt  a  new 

way  of  singing  which   had  been  lately  devised  by  one 

William  of  F^camp.^    One  day  the  monks  were  gathered 


Histoiy  (^o)  places  the  aooession  of  Thimtan  in  1 08 a,  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  deposition  of  .^Sthelnoth.      It  is  haidly  like  the  policy  of 
Lanfranc  to  leave  the  Abbey  vacant  for  five  years. 
^  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  Gbron.  Petrib.  1083.  ^  ^^rest  hit  com  of  \>9b  abbotes  unwisdome,  )>«t 
he  misbead  his  mnnecan  on  feU  )nngan,  and  ^  munecas  hit  mcndon 
lufelioe  to  him,  and  beadon  hine  ytet  he  soeolde  healdan  hi  rihtlioe  and 
lufian  hi,  and  hi  woldon  him  beon  holde  and  gehyrsume.  Ac  se  abbot 
nolde  ])fB8  naht,  ac  dyde  heom  yfele  and  beheot  heom  wyrs.*' 

*  WilL  Malm.  Ant.  Glast.  330.  <<  Tnrstiniis  .  .  .  quern  Willelmus, 
ex  Duce  Normannie  factus  Rex  AnglisB,  ex  monacho  Chadomensi  Ab- 
batem  oonstituit"    So  Florence,  1083. 

*  lb.  331.  <*  Inter  C8Btera  etiam  Qregorianum  cantum  aspematus,  mo- 
nachos  oompellere  ooepit  ut,  illo  relicto,  ocgusdam  WiUelmi  Fisoanensis 
cantum  discerent  et  cantarent.  Hoc  segre  aodpientes,  quippe  qui  jam  tarn 
in  hoc  quam  in  alio  ecdesiastico  officio  secundo  [secundum?],  Boman» 
eodesisB  morem  insenuerant,  insuper  mores  ejusdem,  tamquam  alienigen» 
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together  in  the  chapter-hoose,  rather,  it  would  seem,  to  obaf.  zn. 
reeeive  their  Abbot's  orders  on  this  and  other  matters  than 
for  any  purpose  of  free  debate.  The  monks  were  stubborn ; 
the  Abbot  was  fierce  and  threatening.  At  last  he  called 
for  his  Norman  archers,  who  presently  entered  the  chapter- 
house all  harnessed  as  if  for  battle.^   What  followed  cannot  The  monkB 

killed  and 

be  so  well  told  as  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler ;  *^  Then  wounded 
were  the  monks  sore  afeared  of  them,  and  wist  not  what  ^^^^ 
to  do,  and  fled  hither  and  thither.  And  some  went  into 
the  church,  and  locked  the  door  after  them,  and  they 
went  after  them  into  the  minster,  and  would  drag  them 
out,  for  that  they  durst  not  go  out.  And  a  rueful  thing 
there  happened  that  day ;  ^  for  the  Frenchmen  brake  into 
the  choir,  and  shot  towards  the  altar,  where  the  monks  were, 
and  some  of  the  knights '  went  up  to  the  up-floor,^  and 

neo  de  gremio  eooleais  cftnonice  inttituti,  molestinsforritan  tolerabant.'* 
Hie  Chronicle  does  not  mention  thiB  particalar  grievanoe  about  the  change 
in  the  manner  of  singing,  but  it  appears  in  Florence,  whose  words  are 
partly  followed,  partly  not,  in  the  fuller  aooount  in  the  Glastonbury  HIs- 
tory.    So  Orderie,  523. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  '*  Anee  dsBges  se  abbot  code  into  capitnlan,  and 
BprsBo  uppon  >a  munecaB,  and  wolde  hi  mlstukian,  and  sonde  efter  lewede 
mannum,  and  hi  oomon  into  capitulan  on  uppon  >a  munecas  full  gewepnede." 
This  stoiy  shows  that  they  were  archers,  but  in  William  of  Malmeebury 
(Hist.  Glast.  33a)  they  become  "  milites  et  satellites  sui  phalerati.'*  These 
are  evidently  the  same  persons  of  whom  William  speaks  in  his  very 
rhetorical  account  in  Gteet.  Pont.  197,  how  the  Abbot  *'  terras  et  pecuniae 
in  lecatartim  suorum  abusus  consumpsit."  **  Locator  "sleeA^r,  is  plainly 
used  as  a  mere  vague  tenn  of  abuse,  but  it  misled  the  writer  of  Bromton's 
Chronide  (973)  into  saying  that  Thurstan  *'  res  ecclesiae  Unocinando  con- 
■umpit." 

Florence's  description  of  Thurstan  as  himself  armed,  and  as  doing  much 
of  the  mischief  with  his  own  hands,  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  only  in  the 
sense  that  "  qui  fiunt  per  alium  facit  per  se.** 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  "  Ac  reowUc  )>ing  )>er  gelamp  on  daog.*'  Com- 
pare the  words  in  1087  about  the  death  of  William;  "reowlio  ]nng  he 
dyde,  and  reowlicor  him  gelamp." 

*  lb.  "  Sume  of  >am  onihtan.*'  Not  hmghU  in  the  sense  of  ehevaUars, 
which,  as  we  see  under  1086,  would  be  **  rideras,^'  but  most  likely  the  younger 
men  of  the  party,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  takes  it. 

*  lb.  **  Uppon  l^one  uppflore,"  a  most  speaking  description  of  a  great 
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CHAP.  zix.  shot  downwards  with  arrows  towards  the  halidom,^  so  that 

on  the  rood  that  stood  ahove  the  altar  stuck  on  many 

arrows.     And  the  wretched  monks  lay  about  the  altar^  and 

some  crept  under  it^  and  cried  with  yearning  to  Ood,  craving 

his  mildness/  for  that  they  could  get  no  mildness  from 

men.    What  may  we  say,  but  that  they  shot  sorely,  and 

that  others  brake  down  the  doors  there,  and  went  in,  and 

slew  some  of  the  monks  to  death,  and  many  wounded 

therein,  so  that  the  blood  came  fix>m  the  altar  upon  the 

grees  and  from  the  grees  upon  the  floor.^    Three  were 

slain  to  death  and  eighteen  were  womided."^ 

Iilnstrft-         It  is  needless  to  say  that  scenes  of  blood  and  sacrilege 

suteofthelike  this  formed  no  part  of  the  schemes  of  ecclesiastical 

SSd  bf  ^    reformation  designed  by  "William  and  Lanfranc.     But  the 

this  Btoiy.  story  shows  how  easily,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  man 

of  ungoverned  temper  placed  in  a  position  of  authority 

Bomanesque  triforium.  William  of  Malmeebury  has  "  solaria  inter  coliun- 
nas  erecia,"  which  would  weU  describe  the  triibria  at  Bomsey  and  Saint 
Frithswyth's,  and  in  the  fur  older  church  of  Saint  Martin  at  Angers. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  "  Toweard  >am  haligdome ; "  the  sacrarium  or 
presbyteiy. 

'  lb.  **  Gyme  cleopedon  to  Code,  his  miltse  biddende,  ^a  >a  hi  ne  mihton 
nane  miltse  Kt  mannum  begytan.*'  Surely  the  English  tongue  was  now 
at  the  ftdl  height  of  its  power. 

'  lb.  **  Swa  )wt  ^t  blod  com  of  )Mun  weofode  uppon  )>am  gradan,  and 
of  >am  gradan  on  )>am  flore."  For  '*  gradan"  I  use  the  later  form  **  grees," 
which  so  oddly  survives  in  the  **Oreeian  Stairs"  at  Lincoln. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (in  the  Glastonbury  History)  adds  some  mar- 
veUous  details.  One  of  the  monks  seized  on  the  great  rood  as  a  defence,  and 
the  blood,  which  in  the  Chronicle  simply  flows  from  the  wounded  monks,  now 
flows  miraculously  from  the  rood  itself  ("sed  providente  Deo,  sagitta 
imaginem  Dominicam  in  cruoe  defixam  subtus  genua  vulnerans,  sanguinis 
rivulum  ex  eadem  produxit,  qui  de  altari  usque  ad  giadus  de  gradibus 
usque  ad  terram  descendens,  ultionis  divinn  terrorem  in&ustis  viris  incutie- 
bat ").  The  actual  sinner  of  course  dies  at  once,  and  various  degrees  of  pun- 
ishment  light  on  his  comrades.  None  of  these  wonders  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Chronicles,  or  Florence,  whom  William  to  some  extent  copies,  nor  yet 
in  William's  own  shorter  accounts  in  the  Gesta  Regum  and  Gesta  Pon- 
tificum.  Neither  are  they  in  the  T^^oheeter  Annals,  nor  in  Bromton« 
who  follows  Florence  with  some  verbal  changes,  and  who  had  the  account 
in  the  Gesta  Pontifioum  before  him. 
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could  give  occasion  to  horrors  which  he  himself  perhaps  ohaf.  xix. 
as  little  really  wished  for  as  his  superiors.  A  foreign 
Prelate,  with  foreign  soldiers  at  his  command,  might  easily 
be  hurried  into  deeds  which  could  not  have  happened  either 
in  the  England  of  Eadward  or  in  the  Normandy  of  William. 
And  if  such  measure  was  dealt  out  by  churchmen  to  one 
another,  we  may  guess  what  deeds  were  done  in  many 
a  new-built  donjon  towards  men  who  had  not  the  same 
means  as  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  of  handing  down  their 
wail  to  posterity.  As  in  most  wars  and  revolutions^  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  not  those 
which  were  done  by  the  regular  authority  of  the  Con- 
queror himself.  The  cruellest  blows  were  those  which 
were  dealt  by  the  more  violent  and  base-minded  among 
his  followers,  to  whom  a  state  of  things  for  which  he 
was  responsible  had  given  the  power  of  working  deeds 
of  evil  which  even  his  mighty  arm  could  not  always 
redress. 

The  upshot  of  this  story  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
difiTerence  between  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor.   William  heard  the  cause  between  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  and    his   monks.      Neither    side  was    pro-  The  Abbot 
nounced  to  be  wholly  guiltless,  but  the  greater  blame  ^^ 

was  declared   to    rest  with  the   Abbot.      Thurstan  wa8|!j5^*>y 

William, 
removed  from  his  office,  and  sent  back  in  disgrace  to 

bis  cell  at  Caen.  Of  the  monks,  several  were  sent  to 
other  monasteries,  to  be  kept  under  some  degree  of  re- 
straint, the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  left  to  guess.^ 

^  Wm.  Malm.  Ant.  Glast.  33a  (partly  following  Florence).  *<Regi 
demum  Wlllelmo  prtmo  querela  super  hoc  delatA,  dum  maxima  fiiiase 
patuit  AbbatiB  culpa,  ab  eodem  Bege  in  Normanniam  ad  monasterium 
unde  yenerat  redire  oompulauB  est  inglorius ;  de  monachis  vero  quamplures 
per  episcopatuB  et  abbaiias  jussu  Regis  cuttodiendi  disperguntur."  The 
Winchester  Annalist  (1083)  uses  very  strong  language;  "Abbas  autem, 
quasi  in  testimonium  innooentiae  excusso  caputio,  quum  dignus  eeset  vel 
igne  cremari  vel  suspendi  patibulo,  ad  olaustri  sui  oolunmam  Oadomi  unde 
yenerat,  jussu  Regis  reversus  est." 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

He  bujB 

his  resto- 

ntioiifroiii 

WiUiam 

BofuB. 

io89-i09a 


Fritbiic, 
Abbot  of 
Saint 


1066-1077! 

Legendaiy 
natoxeof 
hifl  biitoiy. 

1073. 


Paid 

appointed 
Abbot  by 
Lanfranc. 
1077. 


But  as  soon  as  the  great  King  was  dead^  Thorstan,  by 
the  help  of  his  kinsfolk,  and  of  the  more  prevailing 
eloquence  of  a  bribe  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver, 
obtained  from  William  Rufus  his  restoration  to  the  office 
of  which  he  had  shown  himself  so  unworthy.^ 

Another  great  monastic  house  was  also  supplied  by 
Lanfranc  with  a  ruler  in  the  year  of  the  deposition  of 
^thelnoth.  Frithric,  who  held  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Alban 
at  the  time  when  King  William  came  into  England,  is  a 
man  whose  histoiy  has  become  almost  wholly  mythical^ 
and  the  details  of  his  stoiy  I  shall  therefore  examine  else- 
where.' It  is  certain  that  he  stiQ  held  his  Abbey  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  two 
Archbishops.^  But  five  years  later  the  Abbey  had  become 
vacant^  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  bestowed  is  every- 
where spoken  of  as  the  Primate's  own  personal  act.  The 
great  foundation  of  Ofia  was  put  under  the  rule  of  a 
Norman  monk  from  Saint  Stephen's,  Paul  by  name^  a  near 
kinsman  of  his  patron^  and  whom  the  scandal  of  the  time 


^  Will.  Malm.  Ant.  GlasFt.  332.  "  Rege  tamen  moxtno,  idem  Tontinns, 
auxilio  parentum  Buonim,  abbatiam  Olastonis  a  filio  boo  Willielmo  dicto 
Rufo  quingentiB  libria  ai^genti  didtnr  redemiaie,  et  monasterium  aliquot 
annis  occupans  et  per  ejuadem  poaseaBiones  pervagatuB,  longe  ab  ipso,  ut 
dlgnuB  erat,  miBere  vitam  finiyit.'*  This  is  partly  copied  firam  florence^ 
who  however  says  nothing  about  the  **  anxilia  parentmn."  In  the  Oeata 
Pontificum  (197)  William  adds  the  comment^  "  ImpudenB  et  infamis,  qui, 
tanti  saczilegii  conBcins,  ansuB  sit  iterum  loco  qnem  violaYerat  intmdi.** 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  GlaBtonbniy  History  he  winds  up  his  ac- 
count by  speaking  of  Thuistan's  **  fervor  rdigionia,  nonnulla  pietas  in  Deo, 
multa  providentia  in  bsbcuIo." 

The  restoration  of  Thurstan  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
William  Bufus,  as  his  name  is  added  to  the  (manuscript)  grant  of  the  town 
of  Bath  to  Bishop  John  de  YiUuU  in  1090. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Lanfranc  to  Thuistan  (Giles,  L  77}.  It  is  short 
and  pithy,  and  chiefly  consists  of  advice  to  make  his  peace  as  &st  as  he 
can  both  with  God  and  with  the  King. 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

9  *«  Ego  Fridericus  Abbas  Sancti  Albani  oonsensi,"  occurs  among  the 
signatures.  Will.  Malm.  iii.  S98. 
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affirmed  to  be  his  son.^     He  ruled  as  a  great  and  mag-  ohap.  xiz. 
nifioent  Prelate^  reforming  the  discipline  and  i^^^^^^^^i^mg  ^^^^^ 
the  reTennes  of  his  house/  and  raising  that  gig^tic  minster  bufldingg. 
which,  for  size  at  least,  if  not  for  beauiy,  has  remained  the  i<>77-ioS8- 
wonder  of  all  succeeding  ages.     The  ruins  of  Boman 
Verulam  had  long  formed  a  quany  for  the  works  of  the 
neighbouring  Abbey ; '  and  it  was  mainly  out  of  bricks 
taken  from  that  inexhaustible  source  that  Faul^  aided  by 
the  purse  of  Lanfranc,  reared  the  vastest  and  sternest 
temple  of  his  age/     His  gifts  to  his  house  were  bountiful,^ 

^  G«0t  Abb.  8.  Alb.  i.  51.  **  Paolus  Abbas,  natione  KeoBter,  oonsaii- 
goiiiitate  Archiepisoopo  LaofrsDoo  propinqniu  (et,  at  quidam  autumant, 
tmduB),  monaohiiB  fait  Oadomensis  eodens.  Hio  eodenam  Beati  Albani 
saaoefnt  r^gendam,  procaraote  dicto  Archiepisoopo  Lanfranoo,  qai  eomdem 
Faolam  filial!  dilexit  amore."  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  8.  **  Qaid  referam  de 
abbatiA  Saocti  Albani,  qoam  intas  et  extra  ad  nthilam  fere  devolatam  ipse, 
at  Boam,  institato  ei  bonsB  memorue  Paolo  Abbate,  a  ftmdamentii  reedi- 
lioavit,  et  intos  magnA  religione^  foris  maltaram  reram  donatione  aaxit, 
honestavit,  ditavit.**  Oervaae,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1655.  "  Eoclesiam  etiam 
Saaoti  Albani  qaam  Bex  Ine  [Ofia]  ftindaverat  olim,  reetaaravit  et  ibidem 
monachoe  inrtitait."  So  1658.  "PrsBoepit  Bex  at  ...  .  abbatia  Sanotl 
^ihaaii,  qoam  Lanfrancos  et  antecessores  ejas  baboerant,  ad  alodium 
Gantuariensis  ecdedfle  perpetao  jare  traaairet."  So  the  Worcester  Annals 
under  1093  remark ;  "  Bex  Willelmas  concessit  Anselmo  abbatiam  SanctI 
AlbMii  in  alodkon." 

On  the  possibility  of  TAnfranc  having  been  manned  before  his  monastic 
profession,  see  Hook's  Archbishops,  ii  80.  Compare  lingard's  remarks  on 
the  infe  and  son  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  iv.  508. 

*  See  the  details  in  the  Oesta  Abbatum,  L  53-^. 

*  The  details  of  the  stote  of  the  ruins  of  Yeruhun  in  the  Gesta  Abbatum, 
i.  34,  9$,  contain  matter  intereetbg  to  the  geologist  and  the  compaiative 
mjthologist.  The  passage  with  which  we  are  concerned  runs  thus; 
«  Tegulaa  vero  integras,  et  lapides  quos  invenit  [Ealdredus  Abbas]  aptos 
ad  edifiotay  seponens,  ad  fitbrieam  ecclenn  reservavit.  Proposuit  vero,  si 
fiumltates  suppeterent,  dirutft  veteri  ecdesift^  novam  constmere;  propter 
quod  tenam  in  profiinditate  evertit  ut  lapideas  structuras  inveniret" 

^  Gest.  Abb.  i.  53.  "  Paulus  Abbas,  quum  jam  Abbas  undecim  annis 
exstitisset,  infra  eosdem  annos  totam  ecdesiam  Sanoti  Albani,  cum  multis 
aliis  edifidis,  opere  construxit  lateritio,  Lanfranco  efficaoiter  juvante ;  qui, 
ut  dicitur,  mille  mareas  ad  fitbricam  contulit  fiMnendam." 

'  The  most  interesting  among  these  gifts  is  a  collection  of  twenty-eight 
books,  all  seemingly  ecclesiastical  (58).  One  wishes  to  see  the  **  duos 
textus,  auTo  et  argento  et  gemmis  omatos." 
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CHAP.  XTX.  yet  he  did  not  fail,  any  more  than  Thnrstan  at  Glastonbnry, 
to  show  the  insolence  of  the  conquering  race  towards  those 
over  whom  he  was  set  to  rule.     But  while  Thurstan  shed 
the  blood  of  living  men,  Paul  was  satisfied  with  doing 
Hede-       despite  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.     In  rebuilding  the 
tombs  of     minster,  he  swept  away  the  tombs  of  his  English  prede- 
^^^      cessors,  many  of  whose  names  were  held  in  the  deepest 
ceason.       reverence,  affirming  that  they  were  rude  and  ignorant  bar- 
barians, unworthy  of  any  respect.^   Yet  even  this  contume- 
lious stranger  could  have  borne  witness  that  the  barbarous 
people  showed  him  no  little  kindness  in  carrying  out  his 
Story  of     mighiy  works.     Among  the  Abbot's  plans  was  the  reple- 
given  by     nishing  of  the  tower  of  the  minster  with  bells.*     Two  of 
hk  IJ^"^  these  were,  so  the  story  went,  the  gift  of  Ligulf,  a  rich 
Thegn  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  wife.^    The  wealth 
of  Ligulf  consisted  largely  of  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Of  these  he  sold  many,  and  with  the  price  bought  a  bell, 
and  when  he  heard  its  music  in  the  minster-tower,  he 
rejoiced  and  said  merrily  in  his  native  tongue  that  his 
sheep  and  goats  bleated  sweetly.*    The  other  bell  was  the 
gift  of  his  wife,  who,  when  she  heard  her  husband's  gift 
and  her  own  ringing  in  concert,  rejoiced  in  so  happy  a 
figure  of  their  Uwfiil  marriage  and  mutual  love.^ 

^  Qest.  Abb.  i.  62,  "Tumbas  venerabiliiim  •nteoeflBomm  saonmi,  Ab- 
batmu  nobilium,  qnofl  rudes  et  idiotas  oonsaevit  «p))eUAre,  delevit,  veL 
oontonmendo  eos  qnia  Anglioos,  vel  invidendo,  quia  fere  onmes  stirpe  r^gali 
yel  magnatom  pneclaio  sanguine  fuerant  procreati."  Matthew  Paris  goes 
on  especially  to  rebuke  him  for  omitting  to  translate  the  body  of  King 
Offib  to  the  new  churdL  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  legend  of 
Offa's  burial  in  the  YitsB  Offiurum  (Wats,  ii.  33). 

*  Gest.  Abb.  L  60. 

'  lb.  "Quidam  de  nobUibus  Anglids,  hujus  patrise  partes  inhabitans 
nemorosasy  Lyolf  nuncupatus."    I  cannot  find  him  in  Domesday. 

*  lb.  61.  **  Emit  unam  campanam,  quam  quum  audlsset  suspensam 
in  tuiri,  tunc  novam,  sonare,  jocose  ait  Anglico  idiomate, '  Eja,  quam  duloe 
blaterant  caprse  meee  et  balant  eves.' " 

'  lb.  ''  Uxor  illioo  aliam  adquisivit ;  qusB  du»  dulcissimam  copulam 
reddideront.    Quam  quum  audlsset  mulier,  dixit,  *  Non  credo  banc  copu- 
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In  these  cases  the  Primate  was  the  chief  mover,  but  ohap.  xix. 
instances  are  not  lacking  to  show  the  personal,  and  evi-  Pe«oj*i 
dently  conscientious^  interest  which  William  himself  took  William  in 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     No   church   in  the   realm  hadtioal 
higher  claims   on  his  reverence   than   the   newly-reared™***®"* 
minster  of  his  lord  and  predecessor,  where  that  lord  and 
predecessor  slept  amid  the  reverence  of  both  races,  and 
where  he  himself  had  been  changed  firom  a  Duke  into  a 
King.^    We  have  no  record  of  the  first  avoidance  of  the  History  of 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  njiMter. 
Eadwine,  the  Abbot  appointed  by  the  sainted  King  him-  Abbot 
self,  was  disturbed  in  his  possession  by  his  founder's  kins- 
man and  successor.     He  probably  died  during  the  first  Geoffrey 
years  of  William's  reign,  as  the  great  award  between  the  1071. 
two  Primates  bears  the  signature  of  his  Norman  successor 
Geofirey.*    The  next  vacancy  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence 
which  does  William  honour.     He  mused  long  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office.    At  last,  by  the  WiiUam 
advice  of  Lanfranc  and  the  other  chief  men  of  his  realm,  ^^ 
he  pitched  on  Vital,  a  monk  of  F^mp,  who  was  the^^*°^ 
Abbot  of  his  grandmother  Judith's  foundation  of  Bemay.^  io77* 
He  had  raised  that  house  from  such  lowly  beginnings  to 
so  high  an  estate  that  the  discerning  eyes  of  the  King 
and  the  Primate  marked  him  out,  notwithstanding  his 


lam  favore  oarere  divino,  qui  me  tiio  meo  legitimo  matrimonio  et  foedere 
dileotioniB  mutusd  oopnlavit.* " 

■  William  sets  forth  his  own  feelings  towards  Westminster  in  his  letter 
to  Abbot  John  of  Fecamp,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently  in  the  passage 
quoted  in  voL  iii.  p.  555. 

*  Will.  Mahn.  (rest.  Begg.  iii.  298.  "Ego  Gosfridns  Abbas  coenobii 
Sancti  Petri,  quod  non  longe  a  Londonid  situm  est,  oonsensi." 

*  Ohron.  Petrib.  1076.  "On  Jnsmn  geare  .  .  .  se  cyng  geaf  West- 
mynster  Yithele  [Fi|wle,  Wig.  1077]  abbode ;  se  wees  &t  abbot  on  B»r- 
nege."  He  is  spoken  of  by  Orderic  (491  D)  as  "  Bemaioemdmn  Abbas  *'  in 
the  account  of  the  endless  disputes  abont  his  own  monastery.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  334.  On  Yital's  chronology,  see  Neustria  Pia^  401 ;  on  Bemay,  see 
▼ol.  i.  p.  508. 

VOL.  IV.  D  d 
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Abbot 
John  of 
Ftoimp. 


oHAp.  XIX.  own  tmwillingpiess,  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  higher  place 
His  oor-  now  vacant  in  England.  On  this  matter  the  King  writes 
^^]^^th  to  John^  the  Italian  Abbot  of  Fecamp/  the  ecclesiastical 
superior  of  the  house  of  Bemay,  and  the  answer  of  that 
Prelate,  giving  his  canonical  sanction  to  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  may  pass  as  a  model  of  a  style  at  once  respectful 
and  independent  in  addressing  a  superior.^  In  weighing 
the  mixed  character  of  William  it  would  be  utterly  xm&it 
not  to  let  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  men  like 
Lanfranc,  John,  and  Vital  reckon  for  somethings  even 
against  those  dark  passages  of  his  history  which  I  have 
already  recorded  and  those  darker  passages  still  which  I 
have  yet  to  record. 


VTilliaiD'B 
▼ow  to 
Sfiint 
Mftrtm. 
1066. 


But  besides  acting  the  part  of  a  nursing^&ther  to  the 
churches  which  he  found  already  existing  in  the  conquered 
land,  the  Conqueror  had  also  to  discharge  the  vow  which, 
in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life^  he  had  made  on  the  height 
of  Telham  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.^    If  William  was 


*  See  ToL  iii.  p.  100. 

'  The  oonnezion  between  F^oamp  and  Bernay  appears  from  the  oharter 
of  Duke  Richard  the  Good,  quoted  by  Mabillon,  i.  223,  and  printed  at 
length  in  Neustria  Pia,  398-400.  So  in  the  letters  in  Mabillon  (i.  a 20). 
William  asks  John  that  the  translation  of  Vital,  "  quod  de  eo  oonmiuni 
oonsilio  meorum  providi  prooerum,"  may  be  made  '*  lioentiH  tulk  et  bonft 
▼oluntate  et  conventiis  fratnim."  The  Abbot  answers, "  Ego  Johannes, 
Tester  totus  in  Domino,  hmniliter  vobis  suggero  et  litteris  signifioo, 
quoniam  moleste  aociperem  quod  firater  noster  Domnus  Yitalis  sine  Uoentii 
nostrft  de  abbatid  ad  abbatiam  migraret,  nisi  quod  tos  diligo  et  vestra 
oonsilia  honorare  volo.  Idciroo  laudo  et  oonfirmo  quod  Testra  regalis 
sandvit  auctoritas.'*    The  whole  letter  should  be  read. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  457,  and  the  alleged  foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey, 
Mon.  AngL  iii.  244 ;  Bymer,  i.  4.  **  Quum  in  Angliam  yenissem,  et  in- 
finibus  Hastingiie  cum  exercitu  applicuissem  contra  hostes  meos,  qui  mihi 
reguum  AnglisB  injuste  conabantur  auferre,  in  prodnotu  belli,  jam  annatns, 
coram  baronibus  et  militibus  meia,  cum  favore  omnium,  ad  eorum  oorda 
roboranda^  yotum  feci  ecclesiam  quamdam  ad  honorem  Dei  oonstruere  pro 
communi  salute,  si  per  Dei  gratiam  obtinere  possem  victoriam."  But  this 
oharter  is  suspicious.     It  is  signed  by  William  Fitz-Osbem,  who  died  in 
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not  to  prove  himself  as  faithless  to  the  Saints  as  ever  chap.  xix. 
Harold  had  been^  the  hill  of  Senlac  must  needs  be  crowned 
with  the  holy  house  which  should  be  the  memorial  of  that 
day's  strife  and  victory.  And  it  was  to  be  no  mere 
memorial,  no  mere  thank-offering;  the  prayers  and  .masses 
which  were  to  be  offered  there  were  to  go  up  to  heaven 
for  the  souls'  health  of  all,  Norman  and  English  alike,  who 
had  given  up  their  lives  in  the  day  of  the  great  slaughter.^ 
But  even  in  discharging  his  vows  to  the  Saints,  even  in 
his  charitable  work  for  the  souls  of  friends  and  enemies^ 
William  chose  his  own  time.  Still  the  Apostle  of  the 
Oauls  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with.  Ages  before, 
Hlodwig^  in  the  first  zeal  of  his  conversion,  had  been 
hurried  into  the  irreverent  comment  that  Saint  Martin, 
good  friend  as  he  was  in  time  of  need,  was  one  who  took 
good  care  not  to  be  defrauded  of  his  rights.^  The  vow 
of  William  was  not  forgotten^  but  it  certainly  was  delayed.^ 
He  held  perhaps  that  the  thank-offering  for  his  victory 


1071,  and  alao  by  Gondulf  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  not  conseoraied 
till  1077,  and  by  Maurice  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  not  consecrated 
tmio86. 

^  Brevis  Belatio  (Giles,  8).  **  Li  eo  looo,  ubi  Willelmus,  tunc  Gomes  Nor- 
mannomm  postea  vero  Rex  Anglormn,  abbatiAm  construi  prascepit  ob 
memoriam  hujus  pugns  et  absolutionem  omDium  peooatomm  illorum  qui 
ibi  inteifecti  sunt.**  Liber  de  HydA,  394.  '*  Abbatiam  in  loco  qui  nunc 
Bellum  didtur,  eo  quod  Anglos  ibi  bello  superavit,  in  remissione  peccatorum 
omnium  illic  defunctorum  a  fundamentis  instituit.**  Matthew  Paris  (i  2, 
ed.  Wats)  goes  so  far  as  to  mention  the  soul  of  Harold  personally ;  **  Quo 
in  loco  monachos  instituit,  ut  pro  anim&  Regis  Haroldi  et  aliorum  ibidem 
occisorum  divina  celebrarent." 

*  See  the  tale  in  Gesta  Regum  Francorum  (Duchesne, !.  704-5).  Hlodwig 
wishes  to  redeem  the  horse  which  he  had  given  to  Saint  Martin  when 
starting  on  his  campaign  against  the  Groths.  He  offers  a  hundred  shillings ; 
the  hone  wiU  not  stir.  Another  hundred,  and  the  horse  comes  away ; 
"  Tunc  cum  hetitift  Rex  ait, '  Yere  beatus  Martinus  bonus  est  in  auxilio, 
sed  oarus  in  negotio.'  '^ 

*  Chron.  de  Bello,  6.  "  Quiamultis  et  innumeris  prseoocupatus  negotiis, 
regnum  in  brevi  unire  ac  pacifioare  nuUatenus  quiverat,  plura  diutius 
neceesario  omisit,  qu»  maturius  exsequenda  proposuerat.** 

D  d  2 
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oHAP.  XIX.  was  not  due  till  his  victory  was  more  complete  than  it 
had  been  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or  even  on  the 
Beginning  day  of  his  crowning.  The  exact  date  of  the  beginning 
fomMLtion  ®^  ^^®  work  is  Uncertain,  but  it  did  not  happen  till  William 
Ahh^**^*  could  jGurly  call  England  his  own.^  He  was  often  reminded 
1070-1076.  of  his  promise  by  William  Faber,  the  monk  of  Marmoutier, 
William     who,  at  the 'moment  of  his  vow,  had  procured  that  it 

orders 

WiiiiAm  should  be  made  to  the  great  Saint  Martin,  and  not  to 
yAjjj^^^^  any  meaner  patron.*  At  last  he  gave  his  monitor  a  com- 
bnUc^ngs,    miggion  to  bcffin  the  foundation  alike  of  the  material  and  of 

and  to  ® 

bring         the  spiritual  temple.     In  the  form  of  that  commission  the 

from  Mai^  grim  pleasantry  characteristic  of  William  and  his  nation 

moulder.     ,j^^  ^^^  something  like  a  poetical  conception.    The  house 

astoiy  to"    which  was  to  commemorate  the  Conquest  was  to  be  raised 

th  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  ^®^  ®P^*  where  the  Conquest  had  been  won;  the 

the  battle,  brotherhood  which  was  to  be  the  sign  that  England  had 

been  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Gaul  should  be  brought  from 

Monks       no  meaner  spot  than  the  greatest  house  that  bore  the 

from^Mai^  name  of  the   Gaulish  Apostle.^     The  Faber  accordingly 

moutier.     hastened  to  his  home  at  Marmoutier,  and  thence  brought 

four  of  his  brethren  to  form  the  beginnings  of  the  new 

Their  dis-   Society.     They  looked  at  their  new  dwelling-place^  but 

gi^^        *  the  site  prescribed  by  the  King's  order  pleased  them  not. 

To  men  who  had  spent  their  dajrs  at  Marmoutier,  with 

the  rocks  above  their  heads  and  the  mighty  Loire  at  their 

feet^  the  hill  of  Senlac  would  offer  but  small  attractions. 

The  spot  was  high  and  bleak;   the  hill  was  waterless; 


^  Chron.  de  BeUo,  6.  *'  Per  plnrimom  enim  temporis  ad  munidpiorum 
expngnationem  atqne  ad  rebeUinm  subjugandam  cervicoeitatem  soUidtiiis 
animnm  oocupavit  et  yires." 

'  lb.  7.  "  Willelmo  Fabro  horum  mentionem  studiosius  inoulcante." 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  458. 

'  lb.  "  Eidem  monacho,  ut  optarerat,  Rex,  quia  ad  mannm  habebatnr, 
operifl  &bricam  oommittens,  praescepit  quatenns  in  cmtrfaJlo  conffreaaioniB 
loco,  accitiB  secnm  buib  eocleBite  aliquibiu  fratribiis,  opportunnm  feetinarot 
fundari  monasteriom.*' 
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the  nature  of  the  ground  was  unsuited  to  receive  the  vast  ohap.  xix. 
and  varied  buildings  of  a  great  monasteiy.^    They  better 
liked  a  lower  spot  towards  the  western  slope  of  the  hill, 
a  spot  which,  to  men  who  had  been  themselves  in  the 
fight,  would  be  more  suggestive  of  Norman  mishap  than 
of  Norman  victory.'    There  they  actually  began  to  build  They  begin 
houses  for  their  dwelling-place/  and  they  then  sent  to  the  another  ^^ 
King,  who  had  begun  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the"^^* 
work,  praying  that  the  unfit  site  which  he  had  chosen 
might  be  exchanged  for  one  so  fi»r  better  suited  for  the 
purpose/    But  the  mind  of  the  Conqueror,  when  once 
fixed,  was  not  easily  turned.    He  was  as  little  likely  to  WiUiam, 
give  up  his  purpose  of  building  his  minster  on  the  most  the  rite  of 
appropriate    spot   as   to    give   up    his    struggle   for   hjg  *Ji«  *>*'*l®- 
wife  or  for  his  Kingdom.     The  King  was  wroth  at  the 
request ;  he  again  bade  that  his  church  should  be  built 
on  no  spot  but  that  where  he  had  won  his  crowning 
mercy.    The  high  altar  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  The  high 
should  stand  nowhere  but  on  the  spot  where  the  Standard  site  •£  the 
of  the  Fighting  Man  had  been  pitched  on  the  day  of  ^*"^^^- 
Saint  Calixtus.^   The  monks^  in  their  prosaic  mood^  pleaded 

1  Ghron.  de  BdUo,  7.  **  Qui  memoratmu  beUi  loonm  oonsiderantes,  quum 
ad  tun  inagnem  fikbricam  miniiB  idoneum,  at  videbfttur,  arfntrarentur." 
80  loon  after  they  complain  *'  quod  locoa  ille  nbi  eceleeiam  fieri*  decreyerat^ 
uti  in  colle  ritaB,  arenti  glebft,  riocus  et  aquarom  foret  indlga8.''s 

*  lb.  "In  hmniliori  non  prooul  loco,  yersas  ejusdem  colUfl  ocddentalem 
plagam,  aptum  habit«ndi  locum  eUgentes."  This  could  not  haye  been  &r 
from  the  spot  where  80  many  Noimans  were  cut  in  pieces  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  battle.     See  yol.  iii.  p.  490. 

'  lb.  **Ne  nil  operis  agere  yiderentur,  manaiunculaB  quaadam  &bri- 
oayerunt." 

*  lb.     We  now  hear  of  *'  Regis  animus  solHcitus  de  fabrics  proyectu.** 

'  lb.  **  Quod  quum  Rex  peroepisset,  indlgnatus  refugit,  odusque  jussit 
in  eodem  loco  quo  hoste  prostrato  sibi  cesaerat  triumphus  basflic«  funda> 
mentajacere."  So  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  ^07.  "CcBBobium  .  .  .  Sancti 
Martini  de  BeQo,  quod  Bex  Willelmus  fundawit  et  proyezit  in  loco  ubi, 
Angliam  debellayerat,  multa  ibi  et  pretiosa  quum  yiyus  turn  moriturus 
delegans.  Altare  ecdesiflB  est  in  loco  ubi  Haroldi  pro  patrite  caritate 
ocdsi  cadayer  ezanime  inyentum  est." 
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OHAP.  ZDC 


Delay  in 
the  work. 


Bobert 
BlanchAitl, 
first  Abbot, 
drowned. 

Gansbert* 
second 
Abbot. 
1076. 


the  lack  of  water  on  the  hill.  William  answered  merrily 
that,  if  God  gave  him  long  life  enongh,  there  should 
be  a  readier  flow  of  wine  in  his  new  house  than  there 
was  of  water  in  any  other  abbey  in  England.^  They 
pleaded  the  lack  of  building-stone  in  the  neighbourhood. 
William's  answer  was  prompt  and  practical;  ships  were 
at  once  sent  off  to  Caen  to  briug  as  much  stone  as  might 
be  needed  &om  the  quarries  of  AUemagne.^  The  work 
b^;an ;  the  foundations  were  laid  on  the  appointed  spot, 
and  the  high  altar  rose  on  the  site  of  King  Harold's 
Standard.^  But  the  work  was  still  delayed;  William, 
with  his  hands  full  of  other  matters,  had  no  time  to 
visit  the  spot  in  person;^  the  craftsmen  employed  were 
skilM  but  dishonest ;  the  foreign  monks  themselves  were 
less  zealous  than  they  should  have  been.^  The  first  Abbot, 
Bobert  Blanchard,  was  drowned  on  his  return  from  a 
voyage  to  Marmoutier  immediately  on  his  appointment.^ 
Under  the  second  Abbot,  Gausbert,  also  a  monk  of  the 
parent  house,  the  works  went  on  more  speedily  and  the 
number  of  the  brethren  increased.^     But  even  now  the 


^  Gfaron.  de  BeUo,  7.  "Qumnque  obniti  non  pneBumentee,  aquarum 
penuriam  caussarentur,  verbum  ad  hso  memoriale  magnificns  Bex  pro- 
tuliflse  fertnr,  '  Ego/  inquit,  *  si,  Deo  annuente,  vita  oomee  fuerit,  eidem 
loco  ita  prospiciam,  ut  magis  ei  vini  abundet  oopia  quam  aqoanim  in  ali& 
prtestanti  abbatiA'" 

'  lb.  8.  A  tale  is  added  how,  while  the  stone  was  bringing  from  Nor- 
mandy— ^"a  Cadomenai  vioo" — a  neighbouring  spot  was  revealed  to  a 
devout  matron,  where  a  rich  quany  was  found. 

'  lb.  "  Jactia  ergo  fundamentlB  pneatantiaaimi,  at  tone  temporia  habe- 
batur,  operia,  aecundom  Regia  atatutum  altare  majua  in  eodem  loco  quo 
Begia  Haraldi  aignum,  quod  Standard  vocant,  comiiaae  viaum  eat,  provide 
atatuunt."  So  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  **  On  >am  ilcan  ateode  jm  God  him 
geuSe  >et  he  moate  Engleland  gegan,  he  arerde  mere  mynater.  and 
munecaa  )«r  geasette,  ^i  hit  well  gegodade." 

*  lb.  "  Innumeria  irretitua  negotlia,  nee  locum  pra  dolore  intimo  adire, 
nee  de  eodem  quae  propoauerot*  hujuamodi  forte  diUtioziibna  circumventoa^ 
ezaequi  valuerit." 

*  lb.    The  detaila  are  curioua.  *  lb. 

^  lb.,  and  alao  p.  33.    "  Statnit  conventum  ad  minua  Iz.  monachorom 
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building  was  far  from  going  on  wiih  the  same  swiftness  obap.  zix. 
with  which  Lanfiranc  had  rebuilt  his  metropolitan  church 
in  the  space  of  seven  years.^    The  founder  never  saw  the 
finishing  of  his  work.    It  was  not  till  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  great  battle,  till  twenty  years  at  least  after  the 
beginning  of  the  foundation^  that  the  fully  completed  CoiuMonir 
Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  was  hallowed,  not  in  the  presence  churoh. 
of  William  the  Great,  but  in  that  of  his  unworthy  son.*       ^^+- 

Thus  arose  the  great  monastery  on  which  William,  in  The  Abbey 
the  spirit  in  which  he  had  fixed  upon  his  site,  gave  the 
name  of  the  Abbey  of  the  place  of  Battle.^    Around  the  Growth  of 
monasteiy  a  town  arose,^  and  the  solitude  which  once  had 
reigned  around  the  hoar  apple-tree  of  former  days  ^  gave  way 

ibidem  oongregari ;  proponena  eamdem  eooleaiam  quum  dedioari  fiM^ret,  in 
tantmu  ditare  at  oonventiis  ejosdem  omxu  tempore  npmero  BeptieBTiguiti 
monachoram  ezisteret.  '  Sed  homo  proponit,  Deu»  autem  disponit.*  Nam 
id  perficere,  proh  dolor,  morte  qiue  Regi  eque  imperat  ut  mendico,  pne- 
▼entoa  nequiTit. "  ^  See  above,  p.  36 1 . 

>  Chron.  Petrib.  1094,  and  Florence. 

*  Chion.  de  Bello,  9.  "  Rex  igitur  magnificuB  inchoati  operia  non  inde- 
▼otna,  ad  viotorisp  bus  perpetuandam  memoriam  ipsum  locum  Bellmn 
memoriter  per  raocedentia  tempora  nominari  censoit.'*  So  Will.  Malm. 
Geet.  Begg.  iii.  367.  "  Alteram  monasterinm  Hastingis  aedificayit  Sancto 
Martino,  qaod  oognominatar  de  Bello,  quia  in  eo  loco  principalis  ecolesia 
cemitur  ubi  inter  consertos  cadavernm  aoerros  Haroldus  inventus  fuisse 
memoratur."  The  usual  title  is  *'eccleflia  Sanoti  Martini  de  Bello/* 
"  eodesia  de  Bello,"  or,  as  we  have  seen  in  English,  **  >8Bt  mynster  aet 
)«re  Batulle."  The  fuller  form, "Abbas  Sancti  Martini  de  loco  Belli," 
appears  in  Domesday,  li  b,  but  it  is  commonly  called  in  the  Survey 
**  ecdeoia  de  Labatailge."  Compare  the  church  of  Batalha  in  Portugal.  The 
verses  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  ii.  368,  must  not  be  forgotten  : — 

"  Kyng  Wyllam  hypo^ie  hym  elk  of  pe  vole,  >at  was  verlore. 
And  aslawe  eke  t>oru  hym.  in  batayle  byuore. 
pere,  as  ]>e  batayle  was,  an  abbe^  he  let  rere 
Of  Seyn  Martyn,  vor  her  soules,  |>at  >er  aslawe  were. 
And  )>e  monckes  wel  y  nou  feffede  wy])oute  &^le, 
pat  ys  ycluped  in  Engelond,  abbey  of  ^  batayle." 

*  Chron.  de  Bello,  17.  "Homines  ipsins  vills  ob  ejusdem  loci  per 
maximam  exoellentiie  dignitatem,  burgenses  vocantur."  The  Chronicle 
goes  on  to  describe  their  customs. 

"  See  vol.  iii.  p.  443. 
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PHAP.  zix.  to  the  busy  sights  and  sounds  of  the  tempora]  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  age.     We  might  wish  that  the  spot  had  for 
ever  remained  a  wilderness,  that  no  sign  of  man's  hand, 
save  some   massive  stone,  some  simply-sculptured  cross, 
had  ever  marked  the  place  where  the  martyrs  of  England 
Present      fell.     And    as  it  is,  we  .look    on   the   small  remains  of 
the  R^t.     William's  minster  which  still  crown  the  hill  of  Senlac  with 
other  feelings  from  those  with  which  we  look  elsewhere 
on  the  &llen  temples  and  altars  of  former  days.     At 
Glastonbury  and  Crowland  we  curse  the  work  of  greed 
and  barbarism  and  sacrilege ;  as  we  trace  out  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Battle,  we  can  rejoice 
that  the  spot  where  Harold  fell  is  again  open  to  the  light 
EffBot  of    of  day  and  the  winds  of  heaven.    And  yet  it  is  among 
the  build-    the  remaining  buildings  of  the  Abbey  that  we  find  the 
"^^'  most  speaking  witness  that   is   lefb  us  of  the  ebb   and 

flow  of  defeat  and  victory  on.  the  day  of  the  great  battle. 
The  site  of  the  Standard  fixed  the  site  of  the  high  altar, 
and  the  site  of  the  high  altar  fixed  the  site  of  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Abbey.  Strangers  from  Marmoutier,  to 
whom  the  place  itself  was  a  penance,  would  have  no  mind 
to  fix  their  cloister  and  other  buildings  on  the  chilly 
northern  side  of  the  minster.  And  on  the  south,  the 
nearness  of  the  Standard  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  gave 
but  little  room  for  the  erection  of  the  complicated  group 
of  buildings  which  surrounded  the  cloister  of  a  great 
Benedictine  house.  The  great  dormitory,  a  building  in 
its  present  state  of  a  later  age,  was  thus  driven  over  the 
slope,  and  had  to  be  borne  albfb  on  the  vastest  and  tallest 
of  those  underlying  vaults  with  which  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  builders  provided  for  health  and  safety.^    Those 

^  Vaults  of  this  sort  are  constantly  found  under  the  main  portions  of 
monasteries  and  other  buildings,  and  they  are  constantly  shown  as  cloisters, 
donnitories,  anything  but  what  they  are.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best 
that  I  know  is  that  which  supports  the  hall  of  the  episcopal  palaoe  at 
Angers,  the  prototype  of  that  at  Wells. 
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vaults,  graduallj  lessening  in  height  with  the  ascent  of  ohap.  xix. 
the  hillj  mark  a  spot  only  less  hallowed  to  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  than  the  site  of  the  Standard  itself.  They 
mark  the  spot  where  William  and  Odo  made  their  second 
and  fiercest  onslaught,  the  spot  where  Oyrth  and  Leofwine 
died  for  England.^ 

The  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey  is  important  also  in  Exemption 
another  point  of  view.     If  it  did  not  begin^  it  certainly  Abbey 
did  much  to  promote,  that  system  of  exemption  from  the  ^^pjj 
ordinary  jurisdiddon  of  the  Bishops  at  which  the  monastic  j^riadic- 
bodies  were  now  constantly  aiming.     The  special  pledge  q^^^  ^f 
of  obedience  to  diocesan  authority  contained  in  the  bond  of  "uch  ex- 
Saint  Wulfstan  and  the  confederate  Abbots  was  most  likely 
not  without  a  special  meaning  at  that  particular  time.^ 
In  the  case  of  Battle,  independence  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  asserted  from  the  very  beginning.^    In  local 
belief,  it  had  even  formed  part  of  the  Duke's  original  vow 
upon  the  hill  of  Telham.^     The  warfare  with  the  Bishops 
of  Chichester  forms  a  large  part  of  the  local  history.     It 
was  the  greatest  of   local  triumphs  when   Stigand,  the 
Prelate  who  moved  the  South-Saxon  Bishoprick  to  its  later 
site^  had  to  forego  his  claim  to  summon  the  second  Abbot 

^  See  Tol.  HI.  p.  485.  *  See  above,  p.  391. 

'  The  stoiy  of  the  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  is  given  in  the 
Chionicon  de  Bello  (»5»  a6).  In  the  foundation  charter  the  words  run, 
*'  Sit  libera  et  quieta  in  perpetuum  de  omni  subjectione  Episcoporum  et 
quaramlibet  personarum  dominatione,  sicut  eodesia  Christi  Cantuarin.** 
In  the  other  charter  in  the  Monastioon,  iii.  245,  William  is  made  to 
say,  "  Ita  ut  libera  et  quieta  in  perpetuum  ab  omni  subjectione  et  doml- 
natione  et  querelfr  liajoris  Monasterii  et  aliarum  personarum  exactione 
permaneat,  sicut  eodesia  Ghiisti  Cantuaiiensis,  et  sicut  mea  dominica 
capella,  et  signum  Anglioe  ooronn  per  quam  ego  regno,  et  sucoessores  met 
Beges  regnum  Anglis  debent  obtinere."  All  this  has  a  veiy  suspicious 
sound,  but  the  signatures  are  not  impossible,  like  those  of  the  other  charter. 
They  are  those  of  Peter  Bishop  of  Chester,  Hermann  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
William  of  Warren,  Bernard  Newmarch,  the  founder  of  Saint  John's  Prioiy 
at  Brecknock — a  oell  of  Battle  —and  Abbot  Gausbert  himself. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  458. 
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CHAP.  zix.  Gaosbert  to  receive  the  benediction  in  the  cathedral  church, 

GauBbert,    gj^^  himself  Came  to  Battle  and  performed  the  ceremony 

Abbot,       before  the  high  altar  of  the  probably  temporary  church  of 

b?Msed^   the  monastery.^    The  house  of  Battle  had  also  to  defend 

^^^^^'       its  independence  against   another  claimant.     The  elder 

Inde-         house  of  Saint  Martin  asserted  the  rights  of  a  parent  over 

pendence  ,   ^  ^ 

of  Battle     the  younger  foundation.     But  William  protected  his  own 

moutier.     Creation  against  the  claims  of  the  Abbot  of  Marmoutier,  no 

less  than  against  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.^ 

The  house  whose  independence  was  thus  carefully  guarded 

against  intruders  from  all  quarters  was  richly  endowed 

^^tT  f     ^^^  hkuds  and  temporal  rights,  and  the  list  of  its  early 

the  Abbey,  tenants  and  officers  affords  a  valuable  study  of  the  customs 

and  nomenclature  of  the  time.*"^ 

Lanfranc's  It  would  seem  that  Lan&anc  by  no  means  willingly 
to  monastic  gavc  in  to  a  system  by  which  episcopal  authority  and  the 
tiomi!^  common  order  of  the  Church  were  so  thoroughly  under- 
mined, as  when  the  Abbey  of  Battle  was  released  from  all 
ordinary  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
Charters  of  exemption  were  now  constantly  obtained  by 
the  monastic  bodies.     A  few  generations  later  the  evil 


^  Hie  stoiy  18  told  at  length  in  the  Chronicon  de  Bello,  2$,  bnt  the  girt 
of  it  is  found  in  the  charter,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  245 ;  "  Primum  Abbatem 
Gausbertum  in  eodem  monasterio  de  Bello  Stigandus  Episcopus  Cioes- 
trensis  benedizit." 

'  See  Chron.  de  Bello,  27,  28,  where  William  is  described  as  waxing  veiy 
fierce  against  the  claims  of  Mannoutier ;  "  Quamobrem  commotas  Rex, 
omnes  qui  secum  aderant  Majoris  Monasterii  monachos  remittere  pr»- 
oepit ;  ipsique  interminatus,  '  Per  splendorem  Dei '  inquit  (hoc  enim  as* 
Bueverat  juramento),  *  si  hac  de  causd  mare  transieris,  aut  illuc  ulterius 
ieris,  in  perpetuum  Angliam,  ad  abbatie  mee  oustodiam,  non  repedabis.'  *' 

*  The  list  of  names  is  given  in  Chronicon  de  Bello,  12-16.  A  few 
are  French,  but  hr  more  are  English.  Among  the  latter  we  may  notice 
"iSilricas  Child,"  where  Child  can  hardly  be  a  title  of  honour.  The  names 
RuBsellus  and  Herodes,  in  the  same  page,  have  an  odd  sound  alongside 
of  Goldwine,  Eadwine,  Siward,  and  other  intelligible  persons.  **.£lfuinuB 
Abbat,"  in  p.  15,  should  a^so  be  noticed. 
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spread  still  farther;  the  independence  which  had  been  ob-  ohap.  xiz« 
tained  by  the  regulars  was  enyied  and  imitated  by  the 
seculars,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  began  to  be 
specially  set  at  nought  in  those  churches  which  were 
specially  their  own.^    Each  diocese  was  thus  cut  up  into  a 
group  of  distinct  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions^  some  of  them 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary  and  others  holding 
him  at  defiance.    Lanfranc^  if  a  monk,  was  also  a  Bishop, 
and  he  seems  to  have  done  what  he  could  to  stop  the  innova- 
tion.    He  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  Pope  Gregory  for  Dealings 
abetting^  or  at  least  not  restraining,  Herfast,  Bishop  of  ^^^o  and 
Thetford,  in  certain  acts  which  were  looked  on  as  breaches  ^^^^^ 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  Saint  Eadmund.^    At  a  G«dmundi- 
later  time  we  find  him  exhorting  the  same  Prelate^  among 
other  precepts  moral  and  ecclesiastical^  to  observe  the 
privileges  of  that  illustrious  Abbey .^    But  the  tone  of 

^  Compare  the  disputes  of  Archbishops  Baldwin  sod  Hubert  with  the 
monks  of  Christ  Chuxoh,  bo  graphioaUy  told  by  Pressor  Stubbs  in  the 
Prefaoe  to  his  EpistolsB  Cantuarienses,  and  the  long  oontroyersy  between 
Bobert  Grosseteste  and  lus  refractory  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  which  wUi  be 
found  in  Dr.  Shirley's  edition  of  his  Letters. 

'  Epp.  Lanfr.  23  (Giles,  i.  44).  ''Non  minimH  admiratione  dignum 
dudmus  quA  fronts,  quA  mente,  Aifastum  dictom  Episoopum  sanctn 
"Romanip  KcclesiiB  illudere  et  beatie  memorisQ  Alexandmm  prsdeoesaorem 
nostrum,  ejusque  decreta  contemners  patiamini .  . .  fratemitatem  vestram 
confidenter  deprecamur,  ut  viA  noetrft  Ar&sti  nugas  penitus  oompescatis,  et 
Sancti  Edmund!  Abbatem  contra  decretum  decessoris  nostri  inquietarinullo 
mode  sinatiB."  Still  more  curious  is  the  way  in  which  Gregoiy  speaks  of 
the  King ;  **  Guilielmum  Begem,  oarisBimum  et  unicum  filium  sanctce 
RomaniB  Eoclesie,  precibus  nostris  et  vift  noetrft  super  his  admonere 
dilectionem  vestram  precamur,  et  ne  Arfasti  vanis  persuaaionibus  aoquiescat, 
in  quo  sua  singulis  prudentia  supra  modum  diminuta  et  contracta  ab  om- 
nibus cognoscitur." 

*  Epp.  Lanfr.  26  (Giles,  i.  47).  **  Postpositis  aleis,  ut  minora  taoeam, 
ludiBque  aaecularibus,  quibus  per  totam  diem  vacare  dioeiis,  divinas  litteras 
lege,  deoretisque  Bomanorum  Pontificum  Bacrisque  canonibus  pnedpue 
studium  impende."  This  letter  is  headed  *'  Lanfrancus  Hereberto,"  but  as 
Herbert  Losinga  did  not  become  Bishop  till  1091,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
Dean  Hook  (ii.  154),  that  the  letter  was  really  addreased  to  Hei&st.  The 
letters  of  Lanfranc  contain  other  references  to  the  affihin  of  the  Abbey,  and 
especially  to  Abbot  Baldwin's  skill  in  medicine.  (See  Epp.  30,  21,  22,  and 
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GHAF.  XIX.  Lanfranc  is  remarkable ;  he  does  not  at  all  take  np  the 
high  line  of  Gregory;  he  simpljr  exhorts  Hei&st  to  con- 
form strictly  to  the  existing  Law,  and  to  make  no  claims 
over  the  monastery  which  were  not  justified  by  the  example 
Lanfnno'B  of  his  predecessors.  ^     Nearer  home  the  Primate  was  more 
with  Saint  vigorous  still  in  putting  down  all  pretensions  which  were 
^^^^      inconsistent  with  his  full  episcopal  and  metropolitan  autho- 
rity.    The  Abbey  of  Saint  Augustine  was   one  of  those 
great  monasteries  in  or  close  to  episcopal  cities  which  seem 
to  have  been  designed  as  special  thorns  in  the  side  of  the 
diocesan.    The  writers  of  the  house  asserted  that  it  had 
enjoyed  the  fullest  exemption  from  all  external  jurisdiction 
HiBaUeged  from  the  very  beginning  of  things.'    They  charge  Lanfranc 
thepriTi-    with  having  obtained  from  the  Norman  Abbot  Scotland 
legM  of  the  concessions  which  destroyed  the  ancient  independence  of 
1088.         the  monastery.3    On  the  death  of  Scotland,  which  did  not 
happen  till  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  the  Primate 

vol.  ii.  pp.  446,  585,  md  ed.)  We  miut  alao  remember  that  Herfiut  wm 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Lanfranc  (see  vol.  lii.  p.  104). 

Baldwin,  after  all,  was  a  Frenchman.  T  know  not  how  I  came  to  over- 
look the  decisive  passage  in  Florence  (1097),  **  Baldwdnnsj  genere  OoUmb, 
artis  mediciniB  bene  peritus."    He  is  there  called  **  ezimiae  vir  religionis." 

^  Epp.  Lanfr.  26  (Giles,  i.  47).  "Ad  pnesens  prsecipio  tibi  ne  in  his 
rebus  Sancti  Edmimdi  aliquid  appetas,  nisi  id  ab  antecessoribns  tuis 
appetitnm  fuisse  oertis  docmnentis  ostendas." 

'  W.  Thorn,  X  Scriptt  1790.  "A  tempore  enim  beati  Pap»  Gregorii 
ac  sancti  patris  Augustini  ....  hec  illius  smnnus  matris  ecdesiamm 
specialis  filia  et  spiritualis  alumna  regni  Anglorum  ccenobiali  dlgnitate  et 
monachili  religione  primarid  gratiH  omnipotentis  Dei,  qui  libertate  vult 
filios  snos  frtti  et  non  ut  fiat  cum  servis  tributarii,  ac  sanctione  sancti 
patris  Gregorii  cseterorumque  Bomanorum  pontifioum  neonon  beati  Augus- 
tini, omnique  eodesiasticft  pace  honore  ac  libertate  usa  est,  nee  ullus 
unquam  prsesulum  sive  alia  persona  earn  Inquietare  ausa  est." 

'  lb.  1 791.  "Lanfirancus  .  .  .  banc  ecclesiam  apoetolicam  persequi 
incepit,  et  dominium  quod  super  earn  juste  habere  non  potuit,  ut  aliquo 
mode  obtineret  per  se  et  sues  complices  machinari  non  destitit.  Hie  ergo 
postquam  aliquot  annis  dignitate  arehiepisoopali  functus  est,  Abbatem 
Scotlandum  quasi  in  magnse  amicitiae  lieaniHaritatem,  sibi  in  dolo  assodavit, 
,  nt  sub  umbr&  hujus  mutuie  dilectionis  quod  sepius  optabat  oeleriua 
adipisoeretur.    Erant  autem  quasi  compatriote*,"  Ac. 
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went  still  farther.      He  gave  the  abbatial  benediction  to  ohap.  xix. 
a  certain  Quy,  who  must  have  been  nominated  either  by  ^®  aI^i 
himself  or  by  the  new  King.^     He  then  went  to  Saint  1088. 
Augustine^s^    strengthened  by  the    secular  arm   in   the 
person  of  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl^^  and  required  the  brethren 
to  receive  Guy  as  their  Abbot.    On  their  refiisal  the  Arch-  Kedatwioe 

and  p-*--*-- 


bishop  installed  Guy  by  his  own  authority,  and  intrusted  don  of  the 
him  with  the  government  of  the  church.^    The  mass  of  the  ^^^   ' 
monks  seceded^  like  the  Boman  Commons,  and  found  their 
Sacred  Mount  near  the  church  of  Saint  Mildthryth.*    But 
as  the  hour  came  which  was  commonly  spent  in  the  refectory^ 
the  more  part  of  them,  pressed  by  hunger,  gave  in  and 
submitted  to  Guy  as  their  Abbot.  "^     But  on  those  who  PnniBh- 
resisted  the  hand  of  the  Primate  was  heavy.     ^Ifwine  the  refractory 
Prior  and  others  were  condemned  to  terms  of  imprisonment  ^^^^' 
of  different  degrees  of  length  and  severity^^  and  one,  who 

*  Chron.  Wint.  App.  **  Widonem  eodeaitt  Sancti  Auguetini  Abbatem  . .  . 
CantnaruB  in  sede  metropoli  examinavit  atque  saoravit." 

'  lb.  ^  AjMociato  sibi  Odone  Baiocensi  Episoopo,  fratre  Regis,  qui  tunc 
Cantoariam  ▼enerat." 

'  lb.  "  Yenit  itaqne  LanfranoniL  adducemi  Abbatem,  et  quum  monachoa 
pertiDaciter  videret  resiBtere,  nee  ei  velle  parere  .  .  .  Lanfrancus  cum  BOia 
Abbatem  honorifioe  introdactum  in  sede  locavit,  et  eodeoam  oommen- 
davit." 

*  lb.  **  Quum  omnibus  rite  peractis  domum  rediret,  nuntiatum  est  ei 
monachos  qui  exierant  sub  castro,  secns  eoclesiam  SanctaB  Hiltruds, 
consedisse." 

'lb.  "  HorA  autem  refectionis,  quum  esurirent  pluree  ez  iis,  pconi- 
tentes  su»  pertinacis,  ad  Lanfrancum  miserunt,  et  ei  omnem  obedi- 
entiam  promiserunt.  Quibus  continue  peperoit,  mandans  ut  redirent,  et 
profiassionem  suam  pr»&to  Abbati  se  servaturos  sacramento  confinna- 
rent.  Itaqne  redierunt,  et  se  deinceps  fore  fideles  et  obedientes  Widoni 
Abbati  super  corpus  beati  Augustini  juraverunt."  Compare  the  momen- 
Uay  and  partial  submission  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College  in  1687. 
Macaulay,  ii  299.  It  does  not  iqppear  whether  the  dinner-hour,  which  has 
before  now  influenced  parliamentary  diyirions,  had  the  same  effect  at  Oxford 
which  it  had  at  Canterbuiy. 

'  lb.  **  Priorem  ejusdem  ecdene,  nomine  JSlfwinum,  et  alios  quos 
Tolnit,  cepit :  et  Gaatuariam  daustrali  custodiA  servandos  protinus  trans- 
misit ;  eos  Tero  qui  lortiores  et  caput  scandali  exstiterant  in  oasteUum 
duel,  iUque  in  caroere  custodiri  pneoepit Qui  vero  remanserant 
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CHAP.  xn.  confessed  a  design  to  kill  the  new  Abbot,  was  publicly 

scourged  and  expelled  from  the  city.     This  man  bore  the 

Scottish  name  of  Columban,  and  the  only  other  person 

mentioned  by  name,  besides  the  Prior  ^Ifwine,   is  an 

PoanUe      English  .£lfred.^    This  certainly  looks  as  if  national  as 

the  diB-      well  as  ecclesiastical  jealousies  had  something  to  do  with 

turtMnoe.    ^^  matter.*  And  it  looks  the  more  so  as,  when  the  dispute 

byUie   ^  "^emt  on  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  monks  in  their 

dtixMisof  attacks  on  the  Abbot  were  vigorously  supported  by  the 

buiy.         men  of  the  city.' 
1089. 

The  mention  of  the  yarious  monastic  houses,  some  of 

which  were  deeply  interested  in  the  series  of  Clouncils 

held  by  Lanfranc,  has  led  me  away  from  the  succession 

l>ecree       of  the  Councils  themselves.     In  one  of  them,  held  nine 

removal      years  after  William's  first  entry  into  England,  a  measure 

pfcka^^^  was  taken  which  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the 

1075*         later  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  which  is  still 

more  important  as  an   illustration  of  its  earlier  state. 

This  was  the  decree  by  virtue  of  which  several  of  the 

Bishopricks  of  England  were  Amoved  from  their  former 

seats,  which  in  some  cases  were  small  and  insignificant 

places,  to  cities  of  greater  importance.    This  was  a  decree 

which  could  hardly  have  been  needed  in  Oaul,  Spain,  or 

oepit  Lanfranoiu^  at  per  eooleaias  Axigli»  dividt,  oonBtriimt^  doneo  eoe 
obedientiam  profiteil  ooegit.** 

^  Chron.  Wint.  App.  **  ^luredum,  unum  ex  iUia,  vagantem  fagiendo 
oepit,  et  CantuariB  10  aede  metropoli,  oom  quibuBdam  aociu  fllina,  qui  Abbati 
nuJum  moliti  mmt,  f erro  compeditoe,  multie  diebus  rigorem  ordinia  in 
olaiutro  diBcere  fecit."  The  affidr  of  Columban  happened  the  next  year. 
Hie  punishment  is  thtu  described ;  "  Praooepit  itaque  Laofraocns  ut  ante 
portaa  beati  Augnstiiii,  speotante  populo,  ligaretur  nnduB,  flagellis  affioere- 
tor,  delude,  pneciao  capitio,  ab  urbe  peneretur." 

"  See  Hook,  ArohbidiopB,  il  159. 

'  The  story  is  given  at  length  in  the  Winchester  Appendix.  Hie  Abbot 
was  nearly  killed ;  the  refractory  monks  were  sooiuged ;  as  for  the  dtiaens, 
'*  dves,  qui  Abbatis  curiam  armatA  nuuiu  iutrayerant,  capti ;  et  qui  se  ab 
ejus  impugnatione  puigare  non  poterant  oculos  amiserunt." 
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Italy,  and  it  points  to  a  distinction  between  the  ecclesi-  ohap.  xix. 
astical   condition    of  England    and   that   of  continental  ^^^J^*" 
ooontries  which  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Chris-  EDgliah 

.       .        wid  oon- 
tianity  .in  each.     As   usual,   differences   in   ecclesiastical  tmental 

arrangements  were    owing  to   differences   in    social  and  ®P"°^P**^' 

political  condition.    When  Christianity  was  first  preached  Greater 

importanoo 

in  the   Romanized  lands  of  the  West,  it  was,  just  as  of  the  cities 
during  its  still  earlier   preaching    in  the  East^   mainly  ^nent.^'^' 
preached  to  and  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities. 
How  slow  the  Gospel  was  in  reaching  the  dwellers  in 
the  open  country  is  plain  from  the  name  of  pa^an  or 
countryman  being  familiarly  used  to  express  those  who 
clave  to  the  gods  of  the  elder  fiiith.^    Under  the  Roman 
municipal  system,  hardly  less  than  among  the  common- 
wealths of  ancient  Greece,  the  city  was  the  hearth  and 
home  and  centre  of  all  public  and  private  life.     In  such  Coinoi- 
a  state   of   things  the    ecclesiastical    arrangements  andeociemas- 
divisions  could  hardly  fiiil  to  conform  themselves  to  theM^^^ 
existing  civil  arrangements  and  divisions.     The  seats  of  visions, 
ecclesiastical  authority  were  naturally  fixed  in  the  same 
spots  as  the  seats  of  temporal  authority;  tiie  limits  of 
two  jurisdictions  were  marked  by  the  same  boundaries, 
and  the  Bishop  had  his  almost  exclusive  home  in  the  city 
from  which  he  took  his  name.     An  ecclesiastical  map  of 
France,  as  the  dioceses  stood  before  modem  changes,  faith- 
fully reproduces  the  map  of  Roman  Gaul.*     But  when, 

^  Our  Teutonio  word  kafSen,  hMthen,  ffeide,  has  an  origin  bloeelj 
analogouB,  tmt  not  quite  identical  The  distinction  points  te  the  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  the  Teutonio  and  the  Bonumized  lands  of 
which  I  am  speaking  in  the  text.  The  idolater  is  not  the  pagama,  the 
man  of  the  countiy  as  opposed  to  the  man  of  the  city ;  he  is  the  Tieatkm, 
the  man  of  the  heath  or  wilderness,  as  opposed  to  the  man  both  of  the  city 
and  of  the  cultivated  land. 

'  The  changes  made  in  the  episcopal  airangements,  chiefly  of  southern 
Gaul,  in  the  fourteenth  century  must  be  remembered,  as  well  as  those 
made  In  the  nineteenth  and  a  few  In  intermediate  times.  The  eariier 
changes  consisted  chiefly  in  the  division  of  dioceses,  as  the  last  changes 
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OHAP.  XIX.  in  the  case  of  Britain,  the  Gospel  was,  for  the  first  time 
^^^in  the  West,  accepted  by  a  land  beyond  the  limits  of 
Celtic  and  the  Empire,   its  preachers   had  to  deal  with  a  wholly 
different  social  and  political  state.      In  this  aspect^  the 
Celtic  and  the  Teutonic  portions  of  the  island  may  be 
classed  together.     In  neither  were  the  cities  dominant,  and 
in  both  the   ecclesiastical   arrangements   adapted  them- 
selves to  this  &ct.^    The  Bishop  did  not  become,  in  the 
almost   exclusive   sense   in   which    he  did    in   the   Ro- 
manized lands,  the  Bishop  of  the  city;  in  some  dioceses 
itB  tribal    there  was  hardly  anything  to  be  called  a  city  at  all.    The 
tonal  cha-  extent  of  the  Bishop's  jurisdiction  was  marked  out  by  the 
"*^''       extent  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  some  King  or  Eal- 
dorman,  but,  like  the  King  or  Ealdormau,  he  was  essai- 
tially  the  Bishop,  not  of  a  city,  but  of  a  district  or  rather 
Epifloopal   of  a  tribe.     Hence,  both  in  England  and  in  other  parts  * 
from  tribes  o^  the  British  Islands,  the  titles  of  Bishops  were  for  a  long 
ordiatncta.  IjJjjj^  more  commonly  territorial  or  tribal  than  local,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Celtic  Bishopricks  the  territorial 
style  is  kept  on  to  this  day.'    The  Bishop  had  indeed  his 
see,  his  BUhopstool^  his  ordinary  dwelling,  in  some  par- 
ticular church  of  his  diocese.     This  was  his  cathedral 
church,  the  church  which  was  specially  his  own,  where 
Engliah      he  was  surrounded  by  the  monks  or  canons  who  were  his 
^^yg       immediate  companions  and  fellow-workers.     But  this  his 
P^^^.j?    special  home  was  not  always  placed  in  the  greatest  town 

conBisted  chiefly  in  their  union.  Seyeral  churches,  as  Toulouse,  Alby, 
and  Paris,  have  also  been  at  difierent  times  raised  from  diocesan  to  metro- 
politan rank. 

^  Far  be  it  firom  me  to  plunge  into  the  mysteries  of  early  Celtic  ecclesi- 
astical history,  Goarbs,  Lay  Abbots,  and  what  not.  I  speak  of  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Bishopricks  as  they  appeared  when  they  had  assumed  an 
intelligible  territorial  shape. 

'  It  is  so  with  the  Bishopricks  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Galloway,  Boas,  Argyll, 
the  Isles,  Caithness,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  The  Scandinavian  Bishopriok  of 
Orkney  follows  the  same  rule.  See  Appendix  M.  in  the  second  edition  ot 
my  second  volume. 
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in  his  diooese.     In  some  cases,  as  at  Saint  David's  and  ohap.  xiz. 

Lmdisfam^  the  seat  of  the  Bishoprick  seems  to  have  been 

designedly  placed  in  an  inaccessible  spot,  as  if  it  were 

rather  meant  to  be  the  place  of  the  pastor's  occasional 

retreat  fix>m  his  more  active  duties  than  to  be  the  constant 

centre  of  them.    This  state  of  things  went  on  at  least  till 

the  end  of  the  tenth  century.    Then  it  was  that  the  see  Tranala- 

of  Saint  Cuthberht  was  translated  to  what  speedily  became  diB&rn  to 

the  city  and  fortress  of  Durham.*     But  Ealdhun  created  l^^rham. 

.  .      995- 

church  and  city  by  a  single  act,  and  his  probable  motive 

was  the  greater  safety  of  the  site  which  he  chose.    The 

systematic  removal  of  Bishopricks  from  smaller  towns  to 

greater  belongs  to  a  later  time. 

This  peculiar  position  of  the  English  Bishops  was  no  Beginning 

doubt  reckoned  in   foreign  eyes  among  those  errors  ofunder''^^ 

the  barbarous  islanders  which  it  was  the  mission  of  William  ^^'**"^ 

to  reform.     The  beginning  of  change,  in  this  respect  as 

in  most  others,  showed  itself  in  the  days  of  Eadward.    The  See  of 

Exeter. 

same  feeling  which  shows  itself  in  the  decree  of  Lanfranc^s  1050. 
Council  shows  itself  also  in  Leofric^s  translation  of  the 
united  sees  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  the  great  city 
of  Exeter .«     We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  change,  as  Motive  of 
well  as  the  changes  which  Leofric  made  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  his  church,  was  prompted  by  his  Lothar- 
ingian  education.     Under  William  and  his  successor  a 
long  series  of  changes  of  the  same  kind  were  made.     In  Council  of 
a  Council  held  at  Saint  Paul's  in  London,^  it  was  ordered,  107^5.^*^* 
with  the  King's  sanction,  that  episcopal  sees  should  be 
removed  from  villages  or  small  towns  to  cities.^    Three 

'  See  voL  1.  p.  321.  ■  See  vol.  it.  p.  83. 

*  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  66.  All  the  BishopB  of  England  were  pre- 
sent, save  Walcher  of  Durham,  who  had  a  canonical  excuse  for  absence. 
Rochester  was  vacant. 

*  lb.  67.  "  Ex  decretis  summomm  pontificum  Damasi  et  Leonis,  necnon 
ex  conciliis  Sardicenai  et  Laodioensi,  in  quibus  prohibetur  episcopales  sedes 
in  viUis  exsistere,  concessum  est  regift  munificenti&  et  syuodali  auctoiitate 

VOL.  IV.  E  e 
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oHAF.  XEL.  Bishopricks  were  at  once  removed  by  virtue  of  this  decree. 
Hermann    The  Lotharingiaii  Hermann,  who  had  united  the  sees  of 

removes  ^ 

his  see  to    Sherbome  and  Bamsburj,  now  followed  the  example  of 

buiy.         Leofric,  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  united  diocese  to 

1075-1078.  the  hill-fortress  of  the  elder  Salisbury.^    The  choice   of 

such  a  position  was  strange,  and  its  evil  consequences  were 

Founda-     fglt  till  the  day  when  Richard  Poore  came  down  from  the 

tionofNew     ,      .  •' 

Salisbury,   hill  into  the  plain^  and,  like  Ealdhun,  founded  at  once  a 

church  and  a  city  which  supplanted  their  elder  neighbours.' 
Death  of  Hermann,  old  as  he  was,  began  vigorously  to  build  a 
1078.         church  on  the  unpromising  spot  which  he  had  chosen; 

but  he  only  began,  and  he  left  his  work  to  be  finished  by 

Osmund      his  successor,  the  famous  Osmund^  a  name  renowned  in 

Saliflbuiy.   Uturgical  history.^     At  the  same  time  Stigand  of  Selsey 

***^^'°^' removed  the   seat  of  the   South-Saxon  Bishoprick  from 

Stiffand 

removes      the    site   which  iSthelwealh   had  granted  to   Wilfrith-^ 

^L^to^   to  the  town,  once  the  Roman  Regnum,  which  had  taken 

Chichester,  the   name  of  one  of  the   earliest  Saxon  conquerors   in 

History      Britain.      Cissa  the  son  of  JBlle,  one  of  the  destroyers 

Son  of"     ^^  Anderida,*  had  given  his  name  to  Cissanceaster  or 

Chichester.  Chichester,  a  city  which  has  retained  its  episcopal  rank 

ever  since  the  days  of  Stigand.     Here  again  the  choice 

seems  strauge^  at  least  if  the  central  position  of  the  city 

episoopis  de  yilliB  transire  ad  dvitates,  Herimanno  de  SirabumA  ad  Seris- 
beriam,  Stigando  de  Selengeo  ad  Gicestrum,  Petro  de  Licitfelde  ad  Oes- 
trum." Florence  must  be  mistaken  when  (1070)  he  makes  the  remoTal  of 
the  see  to  Salisbury  happen  before  the  consecratiou  of  Lanfranc. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  349  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

'  Ann.  Wav.  1217.  **Ricardus.  .  .  .  cujus  consxlio  et  auzilio  nova 
ecdesia  Saresberis  novo  in  loco  incepta  est,  eocleslA  veteri  infra  castelli 
moenia  sitft  prius  effiractft  atque  submotft."  Richard  became  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1317.  The  actual  building  of  the  church  began  in  1 33 1 ;  see 
the  Tewkesbury  Annals  in  anno. 

*  Will.  Malm.  Grest.  Pont.  183.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  excellent 
state  of  the  church  of  Salisbury  during  the  administration  of  Osmund. 
Hermann's  death  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  under  the  year  1078,  with 
the  description  which  I  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

*  Beda,  Hist.  Eocles.  iv.  13.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  401. 
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was  to  be  at  all  thought  of  as  well  as  its  size.^    The  ohap.  xiz. 
third  see  which  was  forsaken  was  that  of  Lichfield,  the  ^/^ , , 
seat  of  the  holy  Ceadda.    To  modem  eyes  few  episcopal 
sites  in  England  are  more  attractive  than  that  where, 
after  all  the  havoc  wrought  by  war  and  barbarism,  the 
three  spires  still  rise  in  all  their  grace  above  the  silver 
pool  at  their  feet.     But  few  places  were  further  removed 
than   Lichfield    from    the   continental   ideal   of  an   epi- 
scopal city.*    Instead  of  the  church  crowning  the  highest 
point  of  a  great  city  like  Bourges  or  Le  Mans,  a  small 
town  had  gathered  itself  outside  the  episcopal  precinct^ 
as  it  had  gathered  itself  outside  the  monastic  precinct  at 
Crowland  and  Evesham.     Such  a  site  was  at  once  con-  Pfter 
demned,  and  by  virtue  of  the  new  decree^  Peter  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Lichfield  moved  his  dwelling-place  to  William's  last  con-  ^^ovLb  ^' 
quest  of  Chester,  and  placed  his  throne  in  the  minster  of  ^?"«®**' 
Saint  John  without  the  walls  of  the  city.^    But  this  change  John's  at 
was  not  a  lasting  one ;  the  next  Bishop,  Robert  of  Limesey, 

>  Wm.  Mahn.  G«st.  Pont.  205.  **  Stlgandiu,  aWiUelmo  Bege  ibi  fitctus 
epiMopui,  mntavit  sedem  in  Cioefltram,  dioBcesis  sam  oivitatem,  prope  mare, 
nbi  antiquitiu  et  Sancti  Petri  monaBterium  et  congregatio  fiierat  sancti- 
monialiom."  Compare  the  removal  of  the  nuna  of  Exeter  by  Leofrio,  vol. 
U.  p.  84.  One  wonders  that  Stigand  did  not  fix  his  see  at  Lewes,  where  the 
great  Priory  of  Saint  Pancras,  the  foundation  of  William  of  Warren  and 
Gnndrada  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  645),  arose  soon  after.  See  the  Bermondsey 
Annals,  1077. 

»  l^illiam  of  Mahnesbnry  (Gest.  Pont.  307)  thus  describee  the  place  ; 
*'  Licitfeld  est  villa  exigua  in  pago  Statfordensi,  longe  a  frequentift  urbium. 
Nemoroea  drca  regie,  rivulus  aquas  propter  fluit.  Eoclesia  angusto  situ 
erat,  antiquorum  virorum  mediooritatem  et  abetinentiam  pneferens.  Locus 
pudendus  noetri  levi  episcopis,  in  quo  episcopalis  dignitas  diversari  deberet. 
Ibi,  ut  prssdictum  est,  sanctissimus  Cedda  et  sedit  et  obiit." 

*  lb.  309.  *'  In  e&dem  civitate,  at  dixi,  fecit  Petrus  episcopTUi  sedem  in 
ecdesift  Sancti  Petri,  positis  pauculis  canonicis."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
however  that  the  church  meant  is  that  of  Saint  John ;  see  above,  p.  314. 

I  gather  from  Lanfrano's  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  (Giles,  L  aa)  that 
Peter^s  English  predecessor  Leofvrine  was  exoonmiunicated  for  being 
married  and  for  refusing  to  appear  at  a  Synod,  and  that  he  then  resigned 
his  Bishoprick.  But  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  this  either  in  the 
Gesta  Puntificum  or  in  the  local  History. 

E  e   (} 
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CHAP.  XIX.  again    removed   the    see    to    Earl    Leofric's   minster   at 
Kobertof    Coventry.^     He  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  to  the 

Limesey,  •'  ^^ 

1086-1117,  step  by  the  vast  wealth   and    splendour   of  that  house, 

the  see  to   which  he  wished  to  make  his  own  by  annexing  the  Abbey 
Coventry.   ^^  y^  Bishoprick.*    We  leam,   on  the  evidence  of  the 

XT'      —--Ml,  * 

ciouB  deal-  Primate  himself,  that  the  way  in  which  Robert  took  pos- 

the^moSta  session  partook   strongly  of  the   nature  of  a  raid   or  a 

o'  Co-        storm.     Lanfranc,  who  kept  up  a  diligent  correspondence 

ventry. 

He  is  re-    ^^^  ^^^  suflPragans  and  rebuked  them  sharply  on  occa- 

i^^n^    sion,  rebukes  Robert  with  special  sharpness^  not  only  for 

his  irreverent  treatment  of  his  own  metropolitan  letters,^ 

but  also  for  his  dealings  with  the   monks  of  Coventry. 

He  had  entered  their  dormitory  by  force ;  he  had  broken 

open   their  chests^   taken    away  their  horses  and  other 

property,  pulled  down  their  houses  and  carried  off  the 

materials   to   his   manors,   and   lastly,  quartered   himself 

and   his   following  on  the   monastery  for    eight  days.* 

CoventiT    Restitution  is  ordered;  yet  Coventry  remained  the  head 

church  of    church  of  the  diocese,^  and  in  the   course   of  the   next 

thediocese.  century  Chester  seems  to  have  been  well  nieh  forgotten 

Diocese  of  .  . 

Coventry    as  an  episcopal  see.     The  churches  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
j^^    ^  ■   field  were  now  acknowledged  as  joint  seats  of  the  Bishop- 

*  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  309.  "At  vero  successor  ejus  Botbeitus 
iterum  sedem  in  Coventreiam  migravit."  See  yoL  ii.  pp.  414,  415.  He 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  monastery. 

'  lb.  310.  "  Hoc  Rotbertus  inhians  ex  ipsis  ecclesiiB  gazis  acoepit,  undo 
Regis  occupationes  falleret,  unde  Komanorum  aviditati  irreperet." 

*  Epp.  Lanfr.  32  (Giles,  i.  5T).  "Litteras  ante  paucos  dies  tibi  transmisi, 
et  eas  vix  susceptas  legere  despexisti,  et  cum  magnft  indignatione,  sicut 
mihi  dictum  est,  super  quoddam  sedile  eas  projecistL" 

*  lb.  '*  Clamorem  fecerunt  ad  me  tarn  abbas  quam  monachi  ejuB« 
quod  dormitorium  eorum  per  vim  introisti,  areas  eorum  fregisti,  et  equos 
et  omnes  proprietates  quas  habebant  rapuisti.  Insuper  domes  eorum 
destruxisti,  et  materias  earum  ad  tuas  villas  asportari  prsBcepisti.  In  ipso 
quoque  coenobio  cum  funiliU  tuft,  consumens  bona  monachorum,  octo  dieruia 
moram  fecisti."  Compare  also  the  account  of  his  doings  given  by  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  3 10. 

»  See  the  letter  of  Bishop  Rowhmd  Lee  to  Lord  Cromwell  praying  for 
the  preservation  of  the  church  of  Coventry,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  199. 
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rick  of  north-wesiem  Mercia.^     The   dissolution  of  the  chap.  xix. 
monasteries  swept  away  Coventry ;  modern  arrangements  Suppr^- 
have  even  removed  the  city  into  another  diocese,  and  the  Coventry, 
old  home  of  Ceadda  is  now  a^n,  as  it  was  in  the  earliest     ^^' 

Lichfield 

tmies^  the  only  seat  of  his  successors.  the  sole 

But  these  three  changes^  made  by  the  immediate  orders  jg^^ 
of  the  Council  of  London^  were  not  the  only  changes 
of  the  kind  which  were  made  during  this  reign  and  the 
following  one.    First  of  all,  Bemig^us,  the  monk  of  Fecamp,  Remigius 
the  Prelate  of  Dorchester,  the  man  of  small  stature  but  of  ^^g^*^ 
lofty  soul,^  removed  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  rule  to  the  Dorchester 

,      V,.  .      .  *»  Lincoln. 

lordliest  spot  within  his  diocese.     He  forsook  the  old  home  1085. 
of  Birinus  by  the  winding  Thames,  guarded  by  its  Roman 
dykes  and  looking  up  at  the  mighty  hill  fort  of  Sinodun. 
He  placed  his  church  and  throne  among  yet  prouder  relics 
of  early  times,^  side  by  side  with  the  castle  which  was 
already  rising  to  curb  the  haughty  bu^hers  of  wealthy  and 
famous  Lincoln.     Herfast  of  Elmham  too  translated  the  see  Herfast 
of  the  East- Angles  to  Thetford,  the  town  so  famous  and  so  the  see  of 
unlucky  in  the  Danish  wars.*     His  next  successor  but  one,  ^^^^  ^ 
the  &mous  Herbert,  who  has  left  behind  him  so  mixed  a  1078. 

^  Lichfield  was  not  wholly  forgotten  even  under  Robert  of  Limesey,  who 
(WilL  Malm.  €rest.  Pont.  311)  "magnarum  apud  Licet&ld  aedificatioDum 
inchoator  exstitit.*'  So  we  read  in  the  local  History  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  443)  of 
the  great  things  done  at  Lichfield  in  the  next  age  by  Roger  of  Clinton, 
Bishop  firom  1118  to  1148.  From  the  election  of  his  successor,  Walter 
Durdent,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  Canons  of  Lichfield  and 
monks  of  Coventry  in  the  election  of  the  Bishop  is  carefully  noted,  without 
any  mention  of  the  Canons  of  Chester.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  momentary 
substitution  of  Canons  for  monks  at  Coventry  by  Bishop  Hugh  Nonant  in 
1 190,  a  subject  on  which  Richard  of  the  Devizes  (65,  66)  is  very  eloquent. 
See  also  Ang.  Sac.  i.  436. 

'  Win.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont  313.  "  Quod  eo  jocundius  erat,  quia  ipse 
pro  exiguitate  corporis  pene  portentnm  hominis  videbatur.  Luctabatur 
exceUere  et  foris  eminere  animus,  eratque 

Gratior  exiguo  veniens  e  corpore  virtus ; 
quern  ideo  natura  compegisse  putaretur,  ut  sdretur  beatissimum  inge- 
niuni  in  miserrimo  corpore  habitare  posse." 

*  See  above,  p.  212.  *  See  vol.  i.  pp.  351,  380. 
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OHAP.  XDL.  character  and  so  ambiguous  a  surname,^  removed  it  yet 
Hubert      ^8^^^'      He   chose  as   his  dwelling  the  Eastern  rival  of 
Lo&inga      Exeter  and  Lincoln^  and   raised   the  rich  and  populous 
1119]  from  Norwich  to  the  rank  of  a  city."      Lastly,  but  not  till 
Nor^ch.*^  the  Great  William  was  no  more,  another  foreign  Prelate 
1101.         was  found  to  undo  the  work  of  Gisa  in  the  Bishoprick  of 
John  of      Somerset.     John,  a  learned  physician  from  Tours,^  was  the 
[108S-       successor  of  the  reforming  Lotharingian.     He,  like  Peter 
J^[^^^    at  Lichfield,  despised  his  little  city  at  the  foot  of  Mendip. 
the  see       He  swept  away  the  works  of  his  predecessor,  and  left  the 
Bath.         Canons  of  Wells  in  the  poverty  from  which  his  predecessor 
^^    *         had  raised  them.     He  then  moved  his  throne  to  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Peter  at  Bath ;  the  line  of  independent  Abbots 
was  merged  in  that  of  the  Bishops ;  and  John  himself  ruled 
alike  as  spiritual  and  temporal  lord  in  the  old  Roman  town 
which  had  beheld  the  crowning  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.  * 
Council  at       In  another   Council  held  at  Winchester,  in  the  year 
ter,  April    foUowiug  that  which  decreed  the  translation  of  the  Bishop- 
iBt,  1076.    jictg^  a  variety  of  canons  were  passed,  some  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment which  was  going  on  throughout  Europe.     We  must 
never  forget  that,  while   Lanfranc  ruled  at  Canterbuiy, 


1  William  of  Malmesbury  here  uBes  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  Gresta 
Regum  (iv.  338)  and  in  the  Gesta  Pont.  (151)^  "  Herbertus,  cognomento 
Losinga,  quod  ei  am  adulationia  impegerat,  ex  abbate  Rameidensi  emit  epi- 
Bcopatum  Thetfordensem ;  patre  qaoque  suo  Roberto,  ejusdem  oognominiB, 
in  abbatiam  Wintoniae  intruso.*'  I  do  not  see  how  this  Robert  can  be  the 
same  as  "  Robertas  Lotharingus "  (Gest.  Pont.  300),  "  venerandos  tit 
Robertas"  (Fl.  Wig.  1079),  the  great  friend  of  Saint  Wolfstan,  idio 
became  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1079.     ^^  above,  p.  379. 

'  After  going  to  Rome,  and  getting  his  staff  restored,  "  dommn  reyersus. 
sedem  episcopalem  transportavit  ad  insignem  mercimoniis  et  populorum 
frequentia  vicum,  nomine  Norwic."  (Gest.  Reg.  iv.  338;  Gest.  Pont.  151.) 
On  Norwich,  see  above,  p.  67. 

'  On  John  of  Tours,  see  Gest.  Pont.  194;  HlBtoriola,  32.  I  have 
spoken  more  fully  of  Bath  and  Wells  matters  in  my  History  of  the  Church 
of  Wells,  p.  35  et  al. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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Hildebnmd  raled  at  Borne.     We  shall  presently  see  that^  ohap.  xix. 
in  some  most  important  points,  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  J^f**^**"* 
had  fiillen  away  from  that  rigid  standard  of  perfection  in  Lanfraiic 
Boman  eyes  which  had  been  reached  by  the  monk  of  Bec.^  bnad. 
Still  the  eodesiastical  legislation  of  Lanfranc  is  the  legis- 
lation of  Hildebrand,  only  slightly  modified  and  with  a  little 
of  its  overbearing  harshness  softened  down.    The  two  main  Objects  of 
objects  of  the  great  Pope,  two  objects  which  in  his  ideatnu^d! 
could  hardly  be  kept  asunder,  were  the  subjection  of  the 
civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  clergy  as  a  distinct  order,  animated  by  one  universal 
corporate  spirit,  and  cut  off  from  those  ties  of  citizenship 
and  kindred  which  bind  men  together  in  earthly  bonds. 
The  great  means  to   this  end  was  absolutely  to  forbid  Prohibition 
marriage  to  the  clergy  of  every  grade.     An  exaggerated  mArriage 
reverence  for  virginity  had  been  growing  up  in  the  Church  cieiw. 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  reached  its  full  height  when 
Eadward  was  deemed  a  saint  for  his  real  or  supposed  breach 
of  his  first  duty  as  a  King.     This  feeling  fell  in  with  the 
politic  views  of  Gregory.     In  a  Council  held  at  Bome  two  DecroM  of 
years  before  the  time  which  we    have  reached  in  our  of  Rome. 
English  narrative,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  forbidden  JJ*^^,^* 
more  strongly  than  it  had  ever  been  forbidden  before; 
married  priests  were  commanded  to  separate  from  their 
wives,  and  the  laity  were  warned  that  the  sacraments  lost 
their  effect  when  administered  by  the  hands  of  men  who 
transgressed  this    new  and   stern    commandment.^    The 


^  See  below,  p.  434. 

'  So  it  would  appear  from  the  theological  argument  of  Sigeberht  (in  anno, 
Pertz,  iii.  36a).  He  giyes  the  decree  of  the  Synod  thua;  "  Grregorios 
Papa  celebrata  synodo  simoniaooB  anathematizayit,  et  uxoratoa  sacerdotes 
a  divino  officio  removit,  et  laids  misaam  eorum  audire  interdixit."  He 
addfl,  that  this  was  **  novo  exemplo  et,  ut  multis  visum  est,  inconsiderato 
pnejadicio  contra  Banotorum  patrum  sententiam,"  and  goes  on  to  argue  that 
the  imworthiness  of  mimsters  hindereth  not  the  effect  of  the  sacraments. 
He  is  followed  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  13)  and  by  Matthew  Paris 
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CHAP.  XIX.  EngKdi  Council  re-enacted  the  acts  of  that  of  Borne  in  a 
Frequency  considerably  milder  shape.  In  England  and  in  other 
marringe  Teutonic  lands,  no  less  than  in  the  Churches  of  the  East, 
^  s  ^  ^Q  habit  of  clerical  marriage  had  taken  fiir  too  deep  root 
to  be  got  rid  of  in  a  moment.  Lanfranc  set  to  work 
Distinction  warily.  He  drew  a  distinction  which  was  afterwards 
Lanfra^  drawn  again  in  a  modified  shape  in  the  days  of  Queen 
^^^  Elizabeth.  The  parochial  and  the  collegiate  clergy  were 
and  not  treated  exactly  according  to  the  same  measure.    The 

capitular  . 

dei^.  Canons  of  cathedral  and  other  capitular  churches  were 
first  dealt  with.  Of  the  prevalence  of  marriage  among 
this  class  we  have  already. seen  several  instances.^  The 
practice  was  of  course  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  those  reforming  Bishops  who  sought,  sometimes  to 
replace  their  Canons  by  actual  monks,  sometimes  to  bring 

Marriage    them  Under  the  intermediate  rule  of  Chrodegang.    To  the 

al)8oliitGlv 

forbidden    capitular  clergy  then  marriage  was  absolutely  forbidden, 

to  Canons.  ^tJ^Qfut  reserve  or  exemption,  and  those  who  were  already 

married  were  called   on  to  separate    from    their   wives. 

The  decree  of  the  Synod  on  this  head  is  brief  and  pithy. 

Analogy  in "  Let  no  Canon    have  a  wife."  *      So  in  the  days  of 

reigD.         Elizabeth,  when  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  neither 

allowed  nor  forbidden,  but  winked  at,  the  parish  clergy 

were  let  alone,  but  wives  and  children  were  not  allowed 

to  appear  within  either  cathedral    closes  or  academical 


in  bis  greater  work  (ed.  Wats,  9),  but  in  the  Historia  Minor  (Madden, 
i.  x8)  the  theological  argument  is  left  out.  See  Milman,  iii.  1x8. 
Lambert  (1074,  p.  163  of  the  lesser  Pertz)  tells  ns  how  the  decrees 
were  received  in  Germany,  and  how  "  yehementer  infremnit  tota  fiictio 
dericorum,  hominem  plane  luereticmn  et  vesani  dogmatis  esse  damitana." 
The  chief  argument  was  that  Hildebrand'e  rule  was  fit  only  for  angels 
and  not  for  men,  and  that  the  German  deigy  were  men  and  not 
angels. 

^  See  especially  the  account  of  the  Canons  of  Rochester  hi  p.  37 ;  and 
on  Waltham  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  444 

*  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  367.  **  Decretum  est  ut  nullus  canonicus  uxorem 
habeat. 
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colleges.^     So  now  a  milder  rule  was  applied  to  the  paro-  obap.  zix. 
cliial  clergy  than  that  which  was  brought  to  bear  on  their 
collegiate  brethren.     Vested  interests  at  least  were  re- 
spected.   It  was  distinctly  ordered  that  the  married  priests  Parish 
who  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  in  towns  and  to  leave 
villages  should  not  be  called  on  to  leave  their  wives.^  *^*^^^^' 
This  relaxation  of  the  edicts  of  Gregory  showed  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  Lanfiranc  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  but  it  amounted  to  giving  up  the  point  as  a  matter  of 
principle.      If,  as   Hildebrand  taught,  no  saving  grace 
could  be  bestowed  by  the  ministrations  of  a  married  priest, 
a  large  part  of  the  people  of  England  were  doomed  to  go 
without  valid  sacraments  for  years  to  come.     The  more  Marriage 
distant  future  indeed  was  carefully  provided  for.     Those  for  the  ^ 
priests  who  were  not  already  married  were  strictly  for-  ^*'"^- 
bidden  to  marry,  and  the  Bishops  were  no  less  strictly 
warned  against  ordaining  married  men.^    And  other  rules  Secular 
were  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of  the  laiiy,  forbidden 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  Danish  custom,*  or  some*®***®^^* 
kindred  form  of  laxity,  still  prevailed.     Men  were  for- 
bidden to  give  their  daughters  or  kinswomen  in  marriage 
without  the  blessing  of  the  Church.    They  were  warned 

^  See  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  order  prohibiting  the  residenoe  of  women  in 
oollegea,  printed  in  Archbishop  Parker's  Coirespondence  (edit.  Parker 
Society^,  p.  146.  Her  Majesty  did  not  go  quite  so  deep  into  the  matter  as 
Hildebrand,  but  she  held,  perhn^  not  without  reason,  that  when  **  chief 
goyemors,  prebendaries,  students,  &o.  do  keep  particular  household  with 
*  their  wives,  children  and  nurses,  no  small  o£fonce  groweth  to  the  intent  of 
the  founders  and  of  the  quiet  and  orderly  profession  of  study  and 
learning." 

'  Concilia,  i.  367.  "  Decretum  est  ut .  .  .  sacerdotes  in  castellis  vel  in 
▼ids  habitantee  habentes  uzores  non  oogantur  ut  dimittant." 

'lb.  **  Non  habentes  interdicantur  ut  habeant,  et  deinceps  caveaat 
episcc^i  ut  sacerdotes  Tel  diaoonos  non  presumant  oidlnare  nisi  priua 
profiteantur  ut  uzores  non  habeant." 

*  On  this  I  have  spoken  more  at  length  in  an  Appendix  (Note  X.)  to  the 
second  edition  of  my  first  volume.  In  the  next  Chapter  we  shall  come 
across  something  of  the  same  kind  in  Ireland. 
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that  such  unions  were  not  lawful  marriage,  but  mere 
fornication.^  Other  provisions  had  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  times  and  to  the  new  l^slation  by  which  William 
had  separated  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts.^  It 
was  ordained  that  no  priest  in  town  or  country  should 
have  any  burthens  laid  on  his  ecclesiastical  benefice 
other  than  the  living  had  been  charged  with  in  the 
days  of  King  Eadward.^  Such  a  provision  might  well  be 
needed  to  protect  English  priests  alike  against  Norman 
Bishops  and  against  Norman  patrons.  Another  ordinance 
denounced  excommunication^  with  its  attendant  temporal 
penalties,  against  all  who  should  neglect  any  summons 
which  cited  them  to  appear  in  the  newly  established 
courts  of  the  Bishops.^  The  cause  of  Mtiiehic,  the 
deposed  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons^  of  which  we  have 
heard  more  than  once  without  any  very  clear  account  of 
its  nature,  was  now  finally  heard  and  decided.^ 


Lanfrano,  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that,  soon  after  this  im- 

and  Re?  portaut  Sjmod,  within  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Lanfrano, 

™^  ^  again  accompanied  by  Thomas  of  York  and  Remigius  of 

1076.  Dorchester,  paid  a  visit  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles. 


^  Concilia,  i.  367.  "  Pneterea  statutum  est  ut  nullus  filiam  suam  vel 
cognatam  det  alicui  absque  benedictione  saoerdotali ;  si  aliter  feceiit,  non  ut 
legitimum  oonjugium  sed  ut  fomicatorium  judioabitur." 

'  See  above,  p.  391. 

'  Concilia,  u.  s.  **  Statutum  est  ne  aliquis  dericus  civiHs  vel  rusticus  de 
beneficio  eoclesiae  aliquod  servitinm  reddat  prseter  illud  quod  fedt  tempore 
Begis  Edward!.' 

*  lb.  "  Laici  vero,  si  de  crimine  suo  acousati  fuerint,  et  episcopo 
suo  obedire  noluerint,  vocentur  semel,  et  iterum,  et  tertio ;  si  post  ter- 
tiam  vocationem  emendare  noluerint^  excommunicentur ;  si  autem  post 
exconmiunicationem  ad  satisfaotionem  venerint,  forisfacturam  suam,  qus 
AngUoe  vooatur  oferhymesse  sen  Icthslite,  pro  un&qu^ue  vocatione  epi- 
scopo suo  reddant."  On  lah-dit  and  oferhymee  see  Schmidts  Glossary. 
Grood  examples  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  p.  I46  of  Schmid  in  the 
Laws  of  ^thelstan. 

*  See  above,  p.  360. 
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They  would  doubtless  report  to  Pope  Gregory  the  acts  ohap.  ziz. 
of  the  Synod  at  Winchester^  how  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  Roman  decrees  in  their  fulness, 
and  how  the  perverseness  of  the  stiff-necked   islanders 
had  made  some  relaxation  of  their  strictness  unavoidable. 
But^  at  that  particular  moment,  Hildebrand  himself  might 
well  be  willing  to  purchase  the  allegiance  of  the  Crown 
and  Church  of  England  by  allowing  the  parish  clergy  of 
England  to  keep  their  wives  for  life.     It  was  the  great 
year  of  Sjrnods  and  Diets^  the  year  when  the  two  swords      1076. 
chshed  with  all  their  might,  the  year  when  the  sun  and 
moon  of  the  Christian  firmament  strove  eagerly  to  eclipse 
each  other,  when  the  successor  of  Augustus  took  upon  him 
to  depose  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  when  the  successor  of 
Peter  took  upon  him  more  effectually  to  depose  the  suc- 
cessor of  Augustus.^    At  such  a  moment  the  presence  of  Import  of 
the  three  English  Prelates  was  doubly  welcome ;   it  was  a  in  that 
sign  that,   whatever  storms  might   vex  the   Church  in^®"' 
Italy  and  the  Teutonic  Kingdom,  the  island  Empire  at 
least  and  its  mighty  sovereign  remained  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches. 
Lanfiranc,  Thomas,  and  Bemigius  appeared  at  Rome,  not  Their  mia- 
to  pay  a  mere  ecclesiastical  homage,  but  in  the  further  wiiiiam. 
character  of  ambassadors  from  the  King  of  the  English.^ 
They  were,  as  they  well  might  be,  received  with   all 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  974.  The  wonderful  letters  whioh  paased  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King,  and  the  formula  by  which  the  German  Bishops  re- 
nounced the  obedience  of  Hildebrand,  are  given  at  length  in  Bruno  de 
Bello  Sazonico,  pp.  57-79  of  the  smaller  Pertz.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  reasoning  on  either  side — and  the  Pope's  assertion  that  no  King 
ever  worked  miracles  sounds  odd  so  soon  after  the  death  of  Eadward — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superiority  in  the  style  of  controversy  is  on 
the  side  of  Hildebrand. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  548  G.  "  Legationes  Guillelmi  Regis,  quas  antistites  jam  dicti 
cum  muneribufl  detulerunt,  Papa  derusque  Bomanus  gratantissime  sns- 
oepenmt." 
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CHAP.  XIX.  honour  by   the   Pope  and  the   Senate  of    Boroe.^      By 
ceptioD^at  ^^^^  ^^^  name  it  may  be  safer  to  understand  the  eccle- 
Bome.        siastieal    College    of    Cardinals^    than    the    body    which 
still  remained  as  a  shadow  of  the  earlier  Empire  and  of 
the  still  earlier  Commonwealth.     The  wealth  of  England 
was^  as  ever^  lavished   on  the  greedy  Romans,  and  the 
bounty  of  the  three  Prelates  drew  forth  no  less  admi- 
ration  than   their    eloquence    and   learning.^      In   their 
character  of  ambassadors  the  three  Bishops  were  thoroughly 
Andent     successM.     They  brought  back  to  William  the  confirma- 
oonfinned   ^^on  of  Certain  privileges  which  his  predecessors  on  the 
toWilHam.  jijjgijgjj  throne  had  enjoyed  before  him,  and  for  which 
he  stooped  so  far  as  to  ask  the  Papal  approval.'    What 
these  privileges  were  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn. 
William,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  exercised  the  right 
of  investiture  in  all  its   fulness.      Can  it  be  that  the 
right  which  was  so  sternly  denied  to  the  Ring  of  Germany 
and  Italy  was  formally  allowed  to  the  ruler  of  the  other 
world  beyond  the  sea  ? 
The  three       The  three  Bishops  came  back  to  England  by  way  of 
retunTby    Normandy,  but  they  did  not  reach  even  Normandy  till 
Normandy,  ^^g  ug^t  year.     We  should  gladly  learn  where  and  how 
they  spent  their  winter,  for  that  winter  was  the  winter 
Jan.  25,     of  Canosa.^     However  that  may  be,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  they  came  back  to  the  dominions  of  the  prince 
whose  throne  stood  firm  while  the  thrones  of  Pope  and 
Caesar  were  rocking  to  and  fro.     As  if  in  gentle  mockery 
of  the  storms  elsewhere,  that  year  was  in  Normandy  a 

*  Ord.  Vit.  548  C.  "  A  domno  Gregorio  PapA  Senataque  Roniano  honori- 
ficentiBsime  suscepti  sunt.'* 

'  lb.  "De  divitlis  Aoglicifl  larga  munera  cupidis  Romanis  ubertim 
dederunt,  suAque  sic  largitate  cum  facundift  gemin&que  scientiA  mirabiles 
Latiis  yisi  sunt."  We  abready  hear  tbe  voice  of  Thomas  of  London  and  of 
Matthew  Paris. 

'  lb.  D.  **  Papa  derusque  Romanns  .  .  .  privilegia  quae  per  eos  petierat 
[Guillelmus  Rex],  antecessoribus  suis  olim  oonoessa  libenter  annuerunt.'* 

*  See  Lambert,  1077,  p.  257  of  the  smaller  Pert?. 


1077. 
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year  of  peace,  specially  given  up  to  eccleeiastical  cere-  chap.  xix. 
monies,     lie  King^Duke,  his  Queen,  their  sons  Robert  ^""^^"^ 
and  William,   the   Primates  of  Canterbury  and  Rouen,  churcbea 
and  a  crowd  of  Prelates  of  less  degree,  took  part  in  amandj. 
series  of  dedications  of  cathedral  and  monastic  churches.^ 
The  episcopal  churches  of  Evreux  and  Bayeux  were  among 
the  minsters  now  hallowed.^     Two  other  ceremonies  fol- 
lowed in  which  the    Primate    of  Britain   had  a  nearer 
personal   interest.     The  minster  of  Saint   Stephen^  the  Gonsecra- 
work  of  William,  the  home  of  Lanfranc^  now  stood  ready  saint 
for  consecration.^    The  rite  was  done  in  the  presence  of  ^*®P^®^'"' 
William  and  Lanfranc,  and  the  stones  on  which   they 
gazed  are  there  to  bear  witness  to  this  day.     And  yet 
another  rite,  in  a  spot  still  more  dear^  called  for  both 
the  presence  and  the  personal  ministrations  of  the  English 
Primate.    The  minster  of  Bee,  the  work  of  the  still  living  of  Beo. 
Herlwin,  was  next  to  be  hallowed.     And  there,  in  the  1077. 
home  which  had  beheld  his  first  conversion,  the   monk 
whom  Herlwin  had  welcomed  to  the  fold,  the  Prior  whose 
learning  had  made  Bee  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
now  came  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  sea,  to  hallow  the  church  which  the  friend 
and  guide  of  his  youth  had  at  last  brought  to  perfection. 
He  knew  not  T)erhaps  that  he  came  also  to  hear  the  Nunc  l>e»tfi  of 

,,  ...  -  Herlwin. 

atmtUts  of  the  man  whose  simple  virtues  stand  in  such  August  ao, 
strange  yet  pleasing  contrast  with  the  intellectual  giants  ^^^  ' 
who  pressed  into  his  spiritual  household.* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  548  D.  **Tuno  basilicfB  plures  in  Noimaimi&  cam  ingenti 
tripudio  dedicate  sunt,  ad  quas  Bex  et  Begina  cum  filiis  suis  Boberto 
atque  Guillelmo  [the  English  ^theling  was  perhaps  left  in  his  own  island] 
et  ingenti  frequentiA  optimatum  et  populorum  afiuerunt."  Of.  above,  p. 
9a,  and  yoL  ii.  p.  11  a. 

•  lb.    On  Odo*s  work  at  Bayeux,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  aia. 
'  lb.    See  voL  iii.  p.  109,  38a. 

*  lb.,  and  more  fully  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9,  for  both  the  dedication  and  the 
death  of  Herlwin.  See  vol.  ii.p.  a  a  a.  Orderic  (549  A)  adds,  "  Yenerabilis 
Herluinus  Abbas,  dedicat&  Beccensi  eoclesi&,  valde  gavisus  est,  visoque  quod 
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oHAP.  XIX.  Such  were  aome  of  the  most  striking  scenes,  such  were 
lish  ^^h  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ™^'^^  important  ecclesiastical  changes,  which 
|>e<»ii^M  marked  the  primacy  of  Lan&anc.  All  his  changes  tended 
tional  to  weaken  that  thoroughly  national  character  which  had 
Li^j^o,  belonged  to  the  English  Church  in  earlier  days.  All 
Widened  tended  to  widen  that  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
of^hLdb  <uid  temporal  powers  which  in  the  days  of  our  insular 
and  State,  freedom  was  hardly  known.     All  tended  to  brinfir  the 

and  closer  ^  ^  ^ 

oonnexion  English   Church   into  closer  dependence  on  the   see  of 
Bome.    But  while  William  wore  the  Crown  which  he 


of  wii-       had  won,  there  was  no  fear  lest  the  most  devout  among 
aonalciMr  the    royal    sons    of  the    Roman    Church    should    ever 
'*°*®'*       degenerate   into    her   abject    slave.      Not  a  jot  of  the 
supremacy  which  had  been  handed  on  to  him  from  his 
predecessors  would  the  Conqueror  wittingly  give  up.     In 
1075.     the  very  year  when    Lanfranc,   with   the   authority    of 
William,  was  calmly  decreeing  that  Lichfield  should  yield 
its  episcopal  rank  to  Chester,  Gregory,  without  the  au- 
thority of  his  sovereign,  was  decreeing  that  no  Bishop 
or  Abbot  should  receive  his  ring  and   staff  from  any 
Dealings  of  temporal  lord.^     Such  thunderbolts  might  hurl  the  lord 
^v^ii^^v^.   of  Germany  and  Italy  &om  his  throne;  against  the  lord 
ham.         ^f  Normandy  and  England  they  were  harmless.     Not  a 
trace  is  seen  of  any  attempt  on  Gregory's  part  to  seek 
any  change  in  the  law  of  England  by  which  the  Prelates 
of  England  received  the  badges  of  their  office  from  the 
royal  hand.    What  King  Eadward  had  freely  done  King 
William  went  on  doing  no    less  freely.     William  was 


yehementer  in  hoc  saecnlo  desideraverat,  ulterius  inter  mortales  conunorari 
dedignatns  est."  See  also  Vit.  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  376) ;  Chron.  Bee.  (ib.  aoo). 
It  is  now  that  Lanfrano  gets  his  magnificent  title  of  "  reverendus  gentium 
transmarinaram  summus  Pontifex." 

^  See  the  words  of  the  decree  in  Abbot  Hugh's  Verdun  Chronicle  (Peris, 
yiii.  413) ;  "Si  quis  deinceps  episoopatum  aut  abbatiam  de  manu  alicujus 
laictt  persons  susceperit,  nullatenus  inter  episcopos  vel  abbates  habeatur/* 
&c.    Compare  also  the  later  decrees  of  1078  in  p.  433. 
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throughout  his  reign  the   fiivoured  son  of  the   Roman  ohap.  xix. 
Church.     He  did  not  absolutely  reach  perfection  in  the^^ 
eyes  of  Gregory,  but  he  came  so  much  nearer  to  it  than  Bhown  to 

■^  .     ^     '^  .  .      William. 

other  princes  that  he  deserved  to  be  treated  with  special 
tenderness.  Something  was  to  be  allowed  to  a  King  who 
neither  destroyed  churches  nor  sold  them^  who  made  lay- 
men pay  tithe  and  made  priests  forsake  their  wives,  and 
who  refused  all  invitations  to  join  in  any  schemes  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See.*  One  of  Gregory's  first 
acts  on  his  accession  was  to  profess  his  special  afiection 
for  William,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhort  him  to  a 
more  punctual  payment  of  the  money  due  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.'  Later  in  his  reign,  Gregory  thought  it  needful 
to  expound  to  William,  by  help  of  the  usual  metaphors  and 
comparisons,  how  tea  the  power  of  Pontiffs  stood  above 
the  power  of  Kings.^    But  no  serious  dispute  ever  arose 

^  Ep.  Gr^.  TiL  5,  ^>.  Labbe,  Concilia,  x.  aSi.  "  Bex  Angloram,  lioet 
in  quibuBdam  non  ita  religiose  sicat  optamus  se  habeat,  tamen  in  hoc  quod 
accleriaa  Dei  non  deBtniit  [the  New  Forest  was  perhaps  not  heard  of  at 
Borne]  neque  ^endit,  et  paoem  justitiamqae  in  subditis  snifl  moderari  pro- 
curat,  et  qoia  contra  Apostolicam  Sedem,  xogatus  a  qnibusdam  inimids 
cmcis  Christi  pactum  inire,  oonsentire  noluit,  presbyteros  mores,  laiooa 
decinias  qnas  detinebant,  etiam  jnramento  dimittere  oompulit,  osteris 
Begibns  se  satis  probabiiiorem  ac  magis  honorandum  ostendit.  Undo  non 
indignuin  debet  existimaii  potestatem  illius  mitius  esse  tractandam  atqae 
respectu  probitatis  ipsins,  subditomm  et  eorum  qaos  diligit  negligentias  ex 
parte  fore  portandas."  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Hugh  Bishop  of  Die 
in  the  Province  of  Yienne  in  the  Boyal  Burgundy,  a  Prelate  employed  by 
Grregory  on  many  of  his  missions. 

'  lb.  57.  "Hsc,  oarisdme,  tibi  ineulcamus  quia  inter  Beges  te  solum 
babemns  qnem  prsB  aliis  diligere  supra  scripta  credimus."  He  then 
mentions  the  Peter-penoe ;  **  Bebus  Sancti  Petri  quR  in  Angli&  oolliguntnr 
•io  te  ut  tuis  invigilare  admonemus  sic  liberalitati  tiUB  ut  tua  com- 
mittimus  ut  pium  et  propitium  debitorem  Petrum  reperias  et  eum  tibi 
ex  debtto  subvenire  admoneas  quem  sibi  multa  te  tribuisse  non  latebit." 
The  Botn$G0t,  Bometcot,  Hampanig,  Pecunia  Rom/oma,  Denarku  SaneU 
Petri,  the  heor^-poemg,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Laws  of  Eadgar,  is  men- 
tioned in  a  crowd  of  enactments  from  the  Peace  of  Eadward  and  Guthrum 
onwards. 

'  lb.  246,  "  Credimus  prudentiam  vestram  non  latere,  omnibus  aliis 
excellentlores  apostolicam  et  regiam    dignitates    huic    mundo   ad  ejus 
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CHAP.  xiz.  between  two  men  each  of  whom  conld  respect  the  other, 
and  each  of  whom  knew  that  the  other  could  be  useful 
for  his  purposes.     Once  only  Gregory  went  too  fiff,  and 
he  then  found  that  the  loyal  son  of  the  Church  was  not 
prepared  to  be  its  slave  or  its  vassal.     Even  then  Gregory 
did  not  ask  that  William  should  give  up  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture^ though  he  made  a  claim  which  was  bolder  still. 
He  de-       At  some  time  in  William's  reign  of  which  we  do  not  know 
^g  q£^  the  exact  date,  a  Legate  from  Rome,  Hubert  of  whom  we 
William.     i^y^Q  already  heard,  had  come  to  England  on  two  errands. 
He  again  demanded  a  more  regular  payment  of  the  Peter- 
pence.    And  he  made  a  far  more  daring  demand ;  he  asked 
that  the  King  of  the  English  should  profess  himself  the 
man  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome.^     Some  vague  notion  that 
such  a  profession  was  due  may  well  have  floated  in  the 
minds  of  Popes  and  Cardinals  ever  since  Alexander  had 
sent  the  ring  and  banner  to  bless  the  invasion  of  England.^ 
But  whatever  external  claims  Gregory  ventured  to  assert 
over  the  Kingdom  of  England,  they  were  wholly  external 
claims.     He  claims  a  suzerainty  over  the  realm,  but  he 
makes  no   claim  to  control  the  lawful  powers  of  King 
Answer  of  and  Witan  in  its  internal  government.     The  answer  of 
its  appeia    William  was  short  and  simple^  and  breathed  in  its  fulness 
to  Englidi  ^J^J^^  spirit  of  deference  to  precedent  which  has  ever  been 

precedent.  ^  ^ 

regimina  omnipotentem  Deum  distribuiafle.  Sicut  enim  ad  mondi  pnlcri- 
tudinem  oculis  cameis  diversia  temporibus  reprsesentandam  solem  et  lonazn 
omnibus  aUia  emincntiora  disposuit  luminaria;  do  ne  creatunt,  quam 
Bui  benignitas  ad  imaginem  suam  in  hoc  mundo  creaverat^  in  erronea  et 
mortif era  traheretur  pericula^  providit  ut  apoBtolic&  et  regi&  dignitate  per 
diveraa  regeretnr  offida.  Qua  tamen  majoritatiB  et  minoritatis  distantly 
religio  sic  se  movet  Christiana,  ut  cura  et  dispensatione  apoetollcs  digni- 
tatis post  Deum  gubemetur  regia." 

*  Ep.  Lanfr.  lo  (Giles,  i.  3a).  *'  Hubertus,  legatus  tuus,  religiose  pater, 
ad  me  yeniens  ex  tu&  parte^  me  admonuit,  quatenus  tibi  et  sucoessoribus 
tuis  fidelitatem  facerem,  et  de  pecuni&  quam  anteoessores  mei  ad  Romanam 
Ecclesiam  mittere  sole  bant  melius  oogitarem." 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  321. 
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the  life  and  soul  of  English  Law.  The  money  he  would  ohap.  xix. 
pay;  his  predecessors  had  paid  it.  Owing  to  his  absence 
in  Gkinl,  it  had  been  for  three  years  irregularly  gathered ; 
he  therefore  bound  himself  to  see  that  all  arrears  were 
faithfully  paid  in.  But  the  claim  of  fealty  was  another  He  nfbsM 
matter;  that  he  had  never  promised  and  his  predecessors 
had  never  paid.^  But  he  craved  the  prayers  of  the  Pon- 
tiff; he  was  ready  to  show  to  Oregory  the  same  affection 
and  obedience  which  he  had  ever  paid  to  the  Pontifib  Who 
had  gone  before  him.^ 

When  we  read  this  memorable  letter,  we  are  struck  with  Chanoter 
the  calm  daring  of  the  man  who  could  thus  at  once  brave  liam'a' 
and  refute  the  mighty  Hildebrand  without  a  word  of^***®'' 
threatening  or  railing,  without  a  word  that  the  Pontiff 
himself  could  look  on  as  undutiful  or  irrevicrent.    The 
simple  dignity,  the  crushing  logic,  of  these  few  words  of 
William  the  Great  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  foul 
calumnies  and  wild  invectives  which  the  partizans  of  Pope 
and  Ccesar  were  hurling  at  one  another  in  other  lands. 
But  to  Englishmen  the  letter  has  another  and  a  deeper  Ita  Englidi 
interest.     It  shows  how  thoroughly  William  held  himself 
to  have  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  Kings  of  whem 
he  professed  himself  to  be  the  lawful  successor.    He  claims 
all  their  rights,  but  not  more  than  their  rights.    What 
they  paid  he  will  pay ;  what  they  never  paid  he  will 
never  pay.     With  the  Crown  of  the  island  Empire  William 
had^  in  the  face  of  foreign  powers,  assumed  the  spirit 


^  Epp.  Lanfr.  lo.  **  Uniim  admisi,  altenun  non  admin.  FidQlitatem  &cere 
Dolui,  neo  yolo ;  quia  nee  ego  promisi,  neo  anteceaaores  meoe  anteoeeioribiis 
tniB  id  fedsBe  oomperio.**  He  then  goes  on  to  promise  the  more  regolar 
payment  of  the  money.  The -date  of  the  letter  is  not  dearly  marked.  It 
cannot  be  earlier  than  1076,  as  it  was  only  in  1073  that  William's  frequent 
absences  firom  England  began. 

*  lb.  "Orate  pro  nolns  et  pro  statu  regni  nostri,  quia  anteoessores 
yestros  dUeiimtts,  et  yos  pre  omnibus  sinoero  diligere  et  obedienter  audiro 
desideramus.*' 

VOL.  IV.  P  f 
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CHAP.  XIX.  which  became  one  who  wore  it.     The  words  of  "William 
to  Hildebrand  are  as  truly  English  as  the  words  of  Tostig* 
to  Nicolas.^     When  we   see  the  honour  and  freedom  of 
England  thus  guarded  as  truly  as  the  noblest  of  earlier 
or  later  Kings  could  have  guarded  it^  we  may  for  a 
moment  forget  that  it  was  a  foreign  conqueror  who  so 
worthily  discharged  one  at  least  of  the  duties  of  an  English 
King. 
Share  of         The  question  naturally  arises  how  far  the  answer  of 
in  the  oor-  William  to  the  demands  of  Gregory  was  also  the  answer 
""P^"*^"     of  Lan&anc.    It  is  certain  that,  at  or  immediately  after 
the  time  of  this  memorable  correspondence,  Lan&anc  was 
Lanfranc    rebuked  by  Gregory  for  lack  of  reverence  towards  the 
Gregory.  ^  Apostolic  See,  and  the  words  of  his  answer  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  was  charged  with  having, 
on  the  strength  of  the  dignity  of  his  see  and  its  distance 
&om  the  common  centre,  set  himself  up  as  in  some  measure 
independent  of  the  Bishop  of  Bishops  at  B.ome.^    It  is 
certain  also  that  Lanfranc  professed  that  he  had  advised 
the  King  to  make  a  difiPerent  answer  from  that  which 
he  actually  made,  but  that  the  King  refused  to  listen  to 
Lanfiranc's  his   counsels.^     But  it  is  also   certain  that  Lanfranc'a 
Papaf  Bu-    language  is  as  guarded  as  language  can  be.     In  professing 
premacy.    j^jg  devotion  to  the  Pope,  he  makes  no  promise  of  un- 
limited submission,  but  simply  of  a  legal  obedience  bounded 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  458. 

'  Epp.  Lanfir.  1 1  (GileB,  i.  3a).  "  Litteras  .  .  .  aiisoepi,  in  qnamm  fere 
omni  oontextu  patem&  me  dulcedine  reprehendere  studuistiB,  quod,  in 
epifloopali  honore  podtus,  sandsun  Romanam  Ecdeaiam  vosque  ob  ejus 
reverentiam  minus  diligam  quam  ante  honoris  ipsius  susoeptionem  diligere 
quondam  solebam.  . . .  Ego,  teste  oonscientiA  melk,  in  memetipso  intelligBre 
non  possum,  quid  vel  corporalxs  absentia,  vel  looorum  tanta  interoapedo, 
aut  ipsa  qualiscumque  honorum  sublimitas  in  hac  parte  vindicare  sibi  quid- 
quam  prsvaleat,  quin  mens  mea  prseceptis  vestris  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia, 
secundum  oanonum  prsBcepta,  subjaceat." 

*  lb.    *'  Domino  meo  Reg!  suggessi,  suasi,  sed  non  persuasi." 
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by  the  oanons.^      So  too  he  leaves  it  perfectly  vague  ohap.  xix. 
what  the  advice  which   he  gave  to  WiUiam  really  was^ 
and  for  farther  information  he  refers  the  Pontiff  to  the 
King's  own  letters  and  messages.^    Language  like  this 
addressed  to  a  Pope,  and  that  Pope  Hildebrand,  certainly 
suggests  that  Lanfranc's  feelings  went  along  with  the 
King  and  not  with  the  Pontiff,  and  that  if  he  in  any 
sense  advised  William  to  yield  to  Gregory's  demands,  the 
advice  was  purely  formal  advice^  given  merely  to  enable 
Lanfranc  to  tell  Ghregory  that  he  had  given  it.^     So  much 
of  double-dealing  as  is  implied  in  conduct  of  this  kind  is 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastical  morality  of 
the  time.    In  two  other  letters,  both  of  them  later  than  the  Lanfrftnc 
joint  visit  of  the  two  Archbishops  and  Remigius,  Lan&anc  for  not 
is  severely  rebuked  by  Gregory  for  fsdling  to  appear  at  the  R^f  ^ 
threshold  of  the  Apostles.     In  the  first  letter  it  is  implied  io79* 
that  the  hindrance  came  from  the  King,  and  Lanfranc 
is  bidden  to  use  all  means  for  bringing  William  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind.^    In  the   second  letter  Lanfranc 


>  ■<  Seoundum  canonnm  pneoepta  "  in  the  extract  just  abore. 

*  Epp.  Lanfr.  ii  (Gilee,  i.  3a).  "Cnr  autem  volnntati  vestras  cannifiuiam 
non  aasenaerit,  ipsemet  TobiB  tarn  verbis,  quam  litteziB  innotesoit.'' 

*  See  Hook,  Arohbishopfl,  ii  141. 

*  Tbe  letter  is  given  in  Labbe,  Concilia,  xiL  450 ;  Ja£K,  Monamenta 
Gregoriana,  367,  where  it  is  referred  to  1079,  March  2$,  Gregory  complains 
of  Lanfranc's  not  often  coming  to  Bome  (*'  venire  ad  noe  non  multum  curavit 
fratemitas  tna  "),  and  then  uses  this  remarkable  langoage  about  William  ; 
'*  CertisBime  oompertum  habemus,  adventum  tuum  vel  metus  Regis,  ejus 
scilicet  quern  inter  csBteros  iUius  dignitatis  spedalius  semper  dileximus,  vel 
maxime  tua  culpa  nobis  negavit.  £t  te  quidem,  si  vel  prisci  amoris  memoiia 
superesset  vel  debita  matri  Bomans  ecdesiae  dilectio  in  mente  remaneret, 
non  debuit  aHquis  aut  mundanae  potestatis  terror,  aut  cujusquam  periona 
superstitiosus  amor^  a  conspectu  nostro  retrahere.  Ilium  vero  si  contra 
apostolicam  sedem  novus  arrogantiaB  tumor  nunc  erigit,  dve  contra  nos  ulla 
libido  seu  procacitas  jactat,  tanto  gravius  feremus,  quanto  enm  dilectione 
nostrft  indignum  se  feciase  oonstituit."  Lanfranc  is  bidden  to  reform 
William;  "ei  diligenter  aperiendo  et  constanter  admonendo  ne  contra 
matrem  omnium  Bomanam  ecdesiam  quid  injustum  prasumat  neve  quid 
a  religioB&  potestate  alienum  petulanter  audeat,  et  neque  tuam  neque 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Lanfranc 
■ummoned 
to  Borne  by 
Gregory. 
io8a? 


Schism  of 
^S^bertor 
Clement. 
io8a 


CautionB 


of 
franc. 


is  charged  with  disobeying  repeated  invitations  to  appear 
at  Bome^  and  he  is  even  threatened  with  removal  from  the 
episcopal  office  if  he  does  not  appear  within  the  current 
year.^  It  is  not  however  at  all  clear  that  either  the 
rebuke  or  the  threat  had  the  effect  of  bring^ing  the  English 
Primate  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  And  it  is 
even  more  important  to  note  that,  when  the  right  of 
Gregory  to  the  Papal  throne  was  again  called  in  question, 
when  King  Henry  had  given  him  a  successor  in  the 
person  of  Wibert  -or  Clement,  ^  and  had  received  the 
Imperial  Crown  from  the  Pontiff  of  his  own  making,^ 
Lanfranc  again  uses  the  most  cautious  language^  and 
declines  to  conmiit  himself  either  way.  England^  he  tells 
a  correspondent,  had  neither  rejected  Gregory  nor  recog^ 
nized  Clement;  the  matter  had  still  to  be  examined; 
Doth  sides  had  still  to  be  heard  and  a  decision  to  be  come 


aUcujns  devotionem  ab  apoBtolicse  sedis  YiBitationem  nlterius  ooeroere  at- 
tentet."  Lastly  be  tells  him,  '*  Decet  fratemitatem  taam  negligentisB  bus 
ezoessus  sapienter  corxigere  atque  ad  apostolicam  sedem  quantocius  pro- 
perare." 

^  The  letter,  given  in  Labbe,  Concilia,  zii.  53,  is  there  assigned  to  108 1 ,  bnt 
by  JafiS  (Mon.  Greg.  494),  though  doubtfully,  to  1083.  After  rejecting  aU 
excuses  about  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  Hildebrand  goes  on 
to  use  some  rather  strong  language;  "Quare  apostolicft  tibi  auctoritate 
pneeipimus,  ut,  postpositft  occasione  vel  inani  formidine,  datis  induciia 
quatuor  mensium,  postquam  hsBC  nostra  mandata  ad  notitiam  tuam  per- 
venerint  in  pnesentis  anni  festo  omnium  sanctorum  Bonus  adesse  procures 
et  satagas,  et  inobedientifle  tuae  reatum  per  tantum  temporis  supportatom 
emendsre  non  ulterius  negligas.  Quod  si  nee  adhue  te  mandata  apostolica 
moYerint,  sed  ea  dissimulans  in  contemptu  durare  malueris,  et  periculmn 
inobedienti»  incurrere  non  erubueris,  quod  est  quasi  soelus  idololatiue, 
testante  beato  Samuele,  a  beati  Petri  gratift  scias  te  prooul  dubio  re- 
movendum,  et  ejus  auctoritate  omnino  feriendum ;  ita  Tidelicet,  ut  si 
infra  predictum  spatium  ad  nos  non  veneris,  ab  omni  sis  officio  episcopali 
suspensus." 

*  Sigebert,  1079  (Pertz,  vi.  364).  Otto  of  Freisingen  (Annals,  vi.  36). 
in  recording  the  appointment  of  Wibert,  gives  a  general  picture  of  the 
times  which  is  well  worth  turning  to. 

*  For  the  coronation  of  Henry  at  Easter,  1084  or  T085,  see  the  authorities 
collected  by  Struvius,  i.  389. 
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to  after  hearing  them.^  Meanwhile  he  declines  to  joinoHip.  zrc. 
his  correspondent  in  any  disrespectful  langiiage  towards 
Gregory  or  in  any  extraordinary  praises  of  Clement.* 
On  the  other  hand^  he  cannot  believe  that  the  Emperor 
— ^he  does  not  deny  him  the  title— -can  have  taken  so 
weighty  a  step  without  good  reasons^  or  that  he  can  have 
won  so  great  a  victory  without  the  manifest  help  of  God.^ 
It  is  plain  that  both  the  Caesar  and  the  Pontiff  of  the 
island  Empire  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  to  hold 
their  own,  and  that  all  the  obedience  which  Rome  was 
likely  to  win  from  William,  or  from  Lan&anc  under 
William's  rule^  did  not  go  beyond  a  decent  ceremonial 
reverence. 

In  fiact  there  was  no  time  when  the  royal  supremacy  Effeotaia: 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  was  more  fiiUy  earned  out  than  ^e  royal' 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.     If  William  was  ^P^gf^^ 
pre-eminently  Defender  of  the  Faith^  he  was  no  less  pre-  liam. 
eminently  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  throughout 
his  dominions.     In  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  was 
that  supremacy  asserted.    Alongside  of  all  that  we  hear  of 
William's  zeal  and  piety^  we  hear  another  voice  complain-  Charge  of 
ing  of  his  aggressions  on  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  of  ^^j  j^^qo. 
the  new  customs  which  he  brought  over  from  Normandy  ^^^^ 
for  the  more  complete  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  lum. 
state  to  his  will.*     On  that  will,  we  are  told,  all  things 

1  Epp.  Lanfr.  65  (Giles,  i.  80).  **  Nondnm  enim  inaula  nostra  priorem 
relbiaTit,  neo  utmm  huio  obedire  debeat  sententiain  promulgavit.  Aaditis 
utruiMjae  eansis,  si  ita  oontigerit,  perspicacios  quid  fieri  oporteat  provideri 
valeHt." 

'  IK  "Nod  probo  quod  Ttapam  Gregorium  yitupeiM,  quod  Hilde- 
brandnm  eom  Tocas,  quod  leg^atoe  ejus  spinosulos  nominas,  quod  GlezoeDtem 
tot  ettantu  pneooniis  tarn  propere  ezaltas." 

'  lb.  "Credo  tamen  quod  gloriosns  Imperatop  sine  magnft  ratione 
tantam  rem  non  est  aggressns  patrare,  nee  sine  magno  auzilio  Dei  tantam 
pottnt  "detoriam  consummare.." 

*  Eadmer  Hist.  Nov.  6.    "  Usus  ergo  atque  leges  quas  patres  sui  et  ipse 
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OHAP.  XIX.  divine  and  hmnan  were  made  to  depend.^     Among  these 

to^l^^^    innovations  we  hear  that  he  would  have  no  Pope  acknow- 

acknow-     ledged   within   his  dominions  without  his  consent,   and 

Papal        that  no  Papal  letters  or  bulls  were  allowed  to  have  any 

^^1^^^  force  or  currency  in   his  realm^   unless  they  were   first 

without      geen  and  approved  by  himself.^    When   the  Archbishop 

consent,      summoned  a  national  Council^  its  decrees  had  no  force 

The  King's  until  they  wete  confirmed  by  the  King;  it  might  almost 

tion  needed  seem  that  no  matters  could  be  even  debated  without  the 

decreea  of   ^^7^  licence.®    Nor  did  "William  allow  any  of  his  Barons 

Synoda.      qj.  officers  of  state  to  be  excommunicated  or  subjected  to 

officers  ^t  ^^7  ecclesiastical  censure  without  his  consent.'*     All  these 

to  be  ex-    things  are  complained  of  as  innovations  on  earlier  Engrlish 
communi-  °  *  ^° 

cated  with-  practice.     And  in  a  certain   sense  they  were   so.     The 
leave.         supremacy  of  William  was  not  greater  in  extent  than  the 

How  fiu:     supremacy  of  Eadward,  but  it  was  exercised  in  a  diffisrent 

these  w6Fe 

innova-      Way.     Under  the  native  English  Kings  the  Church  and 

tions. 

ID  >Nonnannilt  habere  solebant  in  AngHA  servare  volens,  de  hujosmodi  per- 
sonis  ep&soopoStf  abbates,  et  alios  principes  per  totam  terram  instituit,  de 
quibus  indignum  judicaretur,  si  per  omnia  snis  legibus,  postpositft  omni 
alift  consideratione^  non  obedirent,  et  si  nllus  eorum,  pro  quftvis  terreni 
honoris  potentifty  caput  contra  eum  levare  anderet,  soientibas  cnnctis  nnde, 
qui,  ad  quid,  assumpti  fuerint."  This  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elisabeth's  famous  letter  to  Bishop  Cox  of  Ely. 

*■  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  6.  "  Cuncta  ergo  divina  simul  et  humana  ejus 
nutum  ezspectabant." 

*  lb.  **  Non  ergo  pati  volebat  quemquam  in  omni  dominattone  suft  consti- 
tutum  Romanae  urbis  Pontificem  pro  Apostolico,  nisi  se  jubente,  recipere,  aut 
cjusrlitteras,  si  primitus  sibi  ostenssB  non  fuissent,  tdlo  pacto  suscipere." 

'  lb.  '*  Primatem  qnoque  regni  sui,  AxehiepiBCopum  dioo  Cantuariensem 
eeu  Dorobemensem,  si  ooacto  general!  Episcoporum  conciUo  prsBsideret,  non 
sinebat  quidquam  statuere  aut  prohibere  nisi  quae  suae  voluntati  aooommoda 
et  a  se  prime  essent  ordinata." 

*  lb.  "  Nulli  nihilominus  Episcoporum  suonua-  conoessum  in  per- 
mittebat  ut  aliquem  de  Baronibus  suis  sen  ministris  tave  incesto  sxye  adul- 
terio  sive  aliquo  capitali  crimine  denotatum  publico,  nisi  ejus  pisBcepto, 
implacitaret  aut  ezcommunicaret  aut  ullft  eoolesiastici  rigoris  poenH  con- 
skringeret."  The  practical  effect  of  this  stretch  of  the  secular  power  would 
probably  be  very  different  under  WHliam  the  Conqneior  and  under 
William  Rufus. 
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decrees  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters  were  made  by  "^^  ^' 

,  ,  .  premacy 

the  same  aathorily ;  Kings,  Earls,  and  Bishops  were  elected  exercised 
and  deposed  by  the  same  aU-mling  assembly.     Under  way  by 
William  all  things  were   tending  towards  a  separation  ^"^^^^^ 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  power.     The  consequent 
Archbishop  now  held  his  Synod  as  a  body  distinct  from  the  ^j^^tion 
great  Gemot  of  the  realm.     It  almost  necessarily  followed  of  jurisdio- 
that  the  King  should  assert  a  distinct   authority  over 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  a  shape   which    gave  him   the 
aspect  of  an  external,  and  even  a  hostile^  power.     In  this 
sense  it  was  a  novelty  for  the  King  to  control  the  action 
of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body,  or  distinctly  to  signify  his 
personal  will  in  ecclesiastical  matters.    The  alleged  changes  Controver- 
of  William  became  matters  of  fierce  debate  from  the  days  ^|^]^|^ 
of  his  son  onward.     But  all  of  them  became  part  and  ^^^  ^^' 

*  ward. 

parcel  of  the  Law  of  England.    The  supremacy  established  Qg^jj^,  ^f 
by  William  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  supremacy  Hemy  the 
which  was  contended  for  by  Henry  the  Second^  and  finally  1164;  ' 
established  by  Henry  the  Eighth.     But  it  is  easy  to  see  of  Henry 

.  •  tbe  TOghth. 

the  weak  point  of  his  policy.     William^  like  many  other  1534. 
great  rulers,  established  a  system  which  he  himself  could  Weak 
work,  but  which  smaller  men  could  not  work.     Under  wmiam's 
weaker  and  baser  Kings  evils  showed  themselves  which  *^^°^ 
nnder  his  rule  had  no  place.     Under  a  weak  King  the 
distinct  ecclesiastical  body  could  assume  a  degree  of  in- 
dependent power  which  it  could  not  assume  in  earlier  days. 
Under  a  wicked   King   the  ecclesiastical  powers  which 
William  used,  on  the  whole,  for  good  could  be^  fi^r  more 
easily  than  under  the  elder  system^  perverted  into  means 
of  oppression  and  corruption. 

But  the  brighter  side  of  the  combined  policy  of  William  Barker 
and  Lanfranc  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fiact  that  they^m^ 

and  Lan- 
^  See  vol.  i.  p.  406.  franc. 
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OHAP.  XDL  were^  after  all,  rulers  whom  force  alone  imposed  on  an 
Appoint-    imwilling  people.     While  William  was  asserting  the  rights 
fbreigiien.  o^  ^^  English  Crown,  he  was  using  its  powers  to  fill  all 
offices  of  trust,  temporal  and  spiritual,  with  men  of  other 
Wiffiam'a   lands  and  other  tongues.     Prom  his  own  point  of  view 
mentsoom-  most  of  his  appointments  were  wisely  and  conscientiously 
totiiemr*^^^^^^^'   but  every  Norman  Bishop  and  Abbot  was  none 
■elves.        the  less  a  badge  to  show  that  England  was  a  conquered 
land.    And  in  some  eases  at  leasts  either  William  and 
Lanfranc  were  mistaken  in  the  men  of  their  choice^  or 
else  those  men  were  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  their 
position.    Against  Thomas  of  York  and  Osmund  of  Salis- 
bury we  must  set  Prelates  like  Robert  of  Chester^  and 
Thurstan  of  Glastonbury^'  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
Lanfranc  himself  did  in  some  degree  tread  in  their  ways 
Un-Eng*    iui  the  matter  of  Saint  Augustine's.^    Lanfiranc  never  be- 
ings of       came  a  naturalized  Englishman^  like  Osbem  of  Exeter; 
^'*'*^'*"®*   he  did  not  advance  so  fiir  in  the  same  path  as  Thomas 
Bat  coamo-  of  ISork.     Perhaps  his  character,  hard  if  lofty,  his  devo- 
pontioni     tion  to  interests  ^read  over  a  field  far  wider  than  the 
Isle    of  Britain,    hindered    him    firom    ever   thoroughly 
throwing  himself  into  any  purely  local  or  national  'posi- 
tion.     His-  destiny  made  him  first  Norman  and  then 
English,  but   we   may   suspect  that   he   never  heartily 
assumed   either   character.      In   his   eyes  Normans   and 
English  alike  were  simply  instruments  for  carrying  out 
designs  in  which  Normandy  and  England  seemed  but  as 
small  specks  on  the  globe.     An  Italian  bom,  a  lawyer 
of  the  Empire,  a  devotee  of  the  Papacy,  he  brought  with 
him*  into  England  a  contempt  for  the  barbarous  islanders. 
That  contempt  he  never  got  over,  even  when  his  position 
drove  him  to  throw  aside  his  former  devotion  to  Home, 
and  to  appear  in  some  sort  as  the  champion  of  England. 

^'  See  abore,  p.  41B.. 
*-  See  above,  p.  394>  '  See  above,  p.  41a. 
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The  man  who  could  defend  the  rights  of  onr  island^^  of  ohaf.  zn. 
its  King   and   of  its  Primate,  himself  showed,   in   his 
own  dealings  with  Englishmen,  too  much  of  the  spirit 
in  which  his  creature  had  plucked  down  the  tombs  of 
the  English  Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's.^     His  &vour  to 
the  monkSj  combined  with  his  sterling  personal  virtues, 
won  him  the  veneration  of  all  English  writers^  except 
those  who  belonged  to  foundations,  like  York  and  Saint 
Augustine's,  with  which  he^  had  been  actually  at  war.' 
Tet  an  admiring  monk  of  his  own  house  has  left  a  tale  Hu  oon- 
on  record  which  shows  how  little  reverence  the  stranger  the  SngiLh 
Primate  felt  for  the  holiest  of  his  native  predecessors,  "*™^ 
and  how  he  was  brought    to  a  more  worthy  frame  of 
mind  by  another   stranger   more   righteous  and   better 
than  he.    We  must  for  a  moment  go  back  to  the  old 
home  of  Lanfranc,  to  the  house  which  in  that  genera- 
tion might  seem  the  dios^a  nursery  of  English  Metro- 
politans. 

The  long  life  of  the  founder  and  first  Abbot  of  Bee  ^ 
had  at  last  ended.     Herlwin  had  at  last  raised  a  church 
worthy  of  the  &me  of  his  house^  and  his  most  renowned 
disciple,  the  Primate  of  all  Britain,  had  performed  the 
great  rite  of  its  hallowing.^    The  next  year  after  this 
completion  of  his  labours  Herlwin  went  to  his  rest,^  and  Anselm 
his  staff  passed  to  the  Prior  of  his  house,  the  holy  Anselm  Bee. 
of  Aosta.'^    The  English  possessions  of  the  Abbey  caused  '^78-io93- 
the  new  Abbot,  in  the  first  year  of  his  appointment,  to  Hevirita 
visit  the  island  of  which  fourteen  years  later  he  was  to  io7&>io79. 


^  Murk  the  words  '*  ihsuIa  noetn "  in  the  letter  of  Laofranc  quoted 
^  P*  437*  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  find  him  speaking  of  **  nos 
AngU." 

'  See  above,  p.  400.  '  See  above,  pp.  351,412. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ai6.  *  See  above,  p.  439.  '  lb. 

^  Win.  Gem.  vi  9.  ''Pauois  interpodtis  diebns  eleotns  est  Abbas 
Anselmns  pro  eo,  qui  tuno  erat  Prior  ejusdem  loci."  See  more  details  in 
Eadmer,  Vit.  Aos.  i.  5. 
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OHAP.  XIX.  become  the  chief  shepherd.^      He  had  much  discourse 
^^jJ^J^  with  the  Primate^  his  old  friend  and  brother^  on  the  many 
Lanfirano.    matters  which  were   of  common  interest  to  both.     The 
converse  of  Lanfianc  and  Ansehn  sets  before  us  a  remark- 
able and  memorable  pair.     The  lawyer,  the  secular  scholar^ 
.    met  the  divine   and  the  philosopher;   the  ecclesiastical 
statesman  stood  face  to  face  with  the  saint.     The  wisdom, 
conscientious  no  doubt,  but  still  hard  and  worldly^  which 
could  guide  Churches  and  Kingdoms  in  troublous  times, 
was  met  by  the  boundless  love  which  took  in  all  God's 
creatures  of  whatever  race  or  species.    The  talk  of  the  two 
GoDtem-     friends  fell  on  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  England.   Lanfranc, 
noYatdons    ^  7®^  unused  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his  flock,  was 
^^f^'      bent  on  changing  many  things,  some,  our  English  in- 
formant tells  us,  for  good  reasons,  others  simply  of  his 
HiB  doubts  own  arbitrary  will.^     Amongst  other  things,  the  Italian 
martyrdom  Primate  took  On  him  to  doubt  as  to  the  holiness  of  some 
he^'      ^^  *^®  English  saints  and  martyrs.^    A  native  of  a  Lom- 
DifiereDoe  bard  city,  used  to  fellow-citizens  but  not  to  fellow-country- 
and  Edc^    °^®^>  familiar  with  the  local  strife  of  city  and  city  but  not 
lishfeeimg.  ^^^  ^q  national  struggles  of  a  whole  people,  Lanfranc 
doubtless  found  it  hard  to  understand  the  feeling  which,  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  made  religion  and  patriotism  bat 
two  sides  of  the  same  thing,  and  which  gave  the  honours 
of  martyrdom  to  men  who    died  in  fight  against  the 

1  Eadmer,  Vita  AnBolmi,  i.  5. 40.  "  Habebat  praeterea  ooenobium  plnres 
poflBossionee  in  Anglift,  quas  pro  oommani  fratrum  utilitate  necease  erat 
per  AbbatiB  pneaentiam  nonnumquam  vidtari.  Ipso  itaque  sas  ordiDationis 
aimo  Anselmus  in  Angliam  profectos  est.'*  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  hia 
conferences  with  Lanfrano. 

*  lb.  42.  "  Erat  Lanfrancns  adhuc  quad  rudis  Anglus,  neodumqne 
sederant  animo  ejus  qusedam  institutiones  qnas  repererat  in  Angllft, 
quapropter  qutun  plures  de  illis  magn&  fretns  ratione,  turn  qnaadam 
mutavit  solA  anctoritatis  suie  deliberatione." 

*  lb.  "  Angli  isti  inter  qnos  degimus  instituemnt  sibi  qnosdam  qnoe 
colerent  sanctos.  De  qnibus  qnnm  aliqnando  qui  fberinty  secnndmn  qnod 
ipsimet  refemnt,  mente  revolve,  de  sanctitatis  eorum  merito  animnm  a 
dubietate  flectere  nequeo." 
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heathen  inTader.    Even  the  reverence  paid  to  the  holy  cbap.  zn. 
^Ifheah  was  unintelligible  to  him.    ^Ifheah  might  have 
been  a  saint;  Lan&anc  could  not  bring  himself  to  look 
on  him  as  a  martyr.     He  had  not  died  for  the  faith  of 
Christ ;  he  had  only  died  rather  than  pay  a  sum  of  money 
which  could  not  be  raised  save  by  doing  wrong  to  his 
people.^     In  the  eyes  of  Lanfiranc,  the  lawyer  and  ad- 
ministrator, it  was  no  martyrdom  to  die,  not  for  &ith  but 
for  charity,  not  for  a  theological  dogma  but  for  righteous- 
ness and  mercy.     He  laid  his  doubts  before  the  father  He  oon- 
of   dogmatic  theology,  and  from   him  he  learned  thatsoim. 
dogma  did  not  come  before  righteousness.     If  Christ  was  Argument 
truths  He  was  also  righteousness ;  it  was  as  holy  a  thing  on  behalf 
to  die  for  righteousness  as  to  die  for  truth.^    The  Baptist 
died^  not  on  behalf  of  a  theological  proposition^  but  on  behalf 
of  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong.'    So  did  ^Ifheah. 
He  died  for  righteousness  as  John  died  for  truths  for  the 
truth  which  he  spoke  forth  at  his  own  peril.^    In  the 
judgement  of  Anselm^  the  English  Primate  was  as  true 
a  martyr  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Saviour.*    Lanfianc,  Lanfnmo 
with  a  noble  frankness  which  redeems  his  earlier  pre- bjAnaelm. 
judices,  confessed  his  error,  and  declared  himself  convinced. 

>  Eadmer,  Vita  Anselim,  i.  5.  43.  **  Huno  [Elfegum]  non  modo  inter 
sanctoB  yerum  et  inter  martyres  numerant,  licet  eum,  non  pro  oonfessione 
nominiB  Christi,  Bed  quia  se  peounift  redimere  non  voluit,  ocoisum  non 
negent.  .  .  .  Quam  [pecuniam]  nullo  pacto  poterat  habere  nisi  homines 
0ao8  eorum  [pecunilk]  spoliaret  et  nonnullos  forsitan  inyiBse  mendicitati 
aubjugaret,  elegit  vitam  perdere  quam  earn  tali  modo  custodire.'*  Lanfranc 
followed  the  yersion  in  the  Chronicles.    See  yuL  i.  p.  388. 

'  lb.  44.  **  Chrifltus  yeritas  et  justitia  sit ;  qui  pro  justitift  et  yeritate 
moritur  pro  Christa  moritur ;  qui  autem  pro  Ghristo  moritur,  eooleaift  teste, 
martyr  habetur." 

*  lb.  '*  Beatus  Johannes  Baptista  .  .  .  non  quia  Christum  negare,  sed 
quia  yeritatem  taoere  noluit  oodsus  est." 

*  lb.  **  Beatus  Elfegras  »que  pro  justitiA  ut  beatus  Johannes  passus  est 
pro  yezitate." 

*  lb.  **Cur  ergo  magis  de  unius  quam  de  alterius  yero  sanctoque 
martyrio  quisquam  ambigat,  quum  par  caussa  in  mortis  perpessione  utrum- 
quedetineat?" 
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oHAP.  zix.  Saint  .^EUfheali  retained  all'  his  honours,^  and  hb  still  keeps 
^^^  his  place  in  the  English  Kalendar.     The  man  who  thus 
honours,     defended  the  cause  of  the  EngUsh  martyr  was  himself  to 
^^^]^_  sit  in  his  seat,  and  thence  to  rebuke  sin  in  Kings  and 
frano  and    nobles  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baptist.^   Lanfranc,  with  all 
his  great  qualities^  lived  and  died  among  us  as  a  stranger. 
His  worthier  successor,  from  the  moment  when  he  first  set 
foot  on-  our  land,  won  the  rank  of  an  adopted  Englishman 
by  standing   forth    as   the   champion  of  the   saints  of 
England.     Stranger  as  he  was,  he  has  won  his  place 
among  the  noblest  worthies  of  our  island.     It  was  some- 
thing to  be  the  model  of  all  ecclesiastical  perfection;  it 
was  something  to  be  the  creator  of  the  theology  of  Christ- 
endom; but  it  was  something  higher  still  to  be  the  very 
embodiment  of  righteousness  and  mercy,  to  be  handed 
down  in  the  annals  of  humanity  as  the  man  who  saved 
the  hunted  hare  ^  and  stood  up  for  the  holiness  of  ^fheab. 

Twofold  Looked  at,  not  &om  a  purely  English  but  from  a 
LS^nc'g  ^ore  general  point  of  view,  the  primacy  of  Lanfranc^  that 
?^'^^     is,  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  William,  was  cer^ 

tration. 

jPointBof  t*i»ly   a   time   of  advance   and   reform.    The  standard 

refoniL  ^f  ^he  English  Church,  inteUectual  and  moral,  was,  in  a 

Dark  ride  cosmopoUtan  aspect,  undoubtedly  raised.     In  a  strictly 

change,  national  point  of  view,  the  case  is  quite  diflferent.    The 

Theforeign  foreign  Prelate  might  be,  as  a  rule,  a  man  of  higher 
Ptelates. 

^  Eadmer,  Vita  Anaelmi,  i.  5.  44.  "  Firm&  ratione  ink  edootos  beatom 
Elfegum  at  vere  magniim  et  gloriosnm  martyram  Chiiati  deino^w  me 
oolere  et  venerari  ex  ooide,  gratift.Dei  juvante,  confido."  He  then  goes 
on  to  Bpeak  of  the  honours  retained  by  Saint  .Slfheah,  at  Lanfrane'i  order, 
in  the  church  of  Canterfonry. 

'  Ansehn,  unlike  some  assertorB  of  eoclemartioal  rights,  could  denounce 
moral  as  well  as  ecclesiastioal  offences.  See  his  disooune  with  Wflliam 
Rufus  in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  24. 

'  The  two  stories  which  I  quoted  in  my  second  volume  (p.  35)  from 
John  of  Salisbury's  Life  of  Anselm  are  told  also  in  the  eariier  Life  by 
Eadmer,  ii.  3.  37. 
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culture  than  his  English  predecessor,  but  he  could  not  have  ohap.  xiz. 
the  same  sympathy  with  his  flock  and  with  their  subor- 
dinate pastors.    And  the  reforms  of  Lanfranc  were  pur- 
chased by  much  of  wrong  and  hardship  in  particular  cases. 
We  are  significantly  told  that  the  outrages  of  Thurstan  at 
Glastonbury  did  not  stand  alone.^     And,  though  William^s  Disposal  of 
hands  were  undoubtedly  clean  from  all  stain  of  simony^^  tioal  offices, 
yet  even  in  his  reign,  and  still  mere  in  the  reigns  of  his 
sons,  Bishopricks  and  Abbeys  were  turned  into  the  rewards 
of  purely  temporal  service.^    This  is  an  evil  which  will  ever 
beset  every  Church  whose  offices  carry  with  them  enough 
of  temporal  wealth  and  dignity  to  become  objects  of  tem- 
poral ambition.   And  this  evil  would  assume  its  worst  form 
in  days  when  services  done  to  the  King  woidd  commonly 
mean  services  done  against  the  people.     Men  complained  Unjust 
that  Prelates  were  hurled  from  their  seats  at  the  royal  of  English 
will,  with  small  attention  either  to  natural  justice  or  to  ^**®^**^ 
the  forms  of  the  Canon  Law.     The  English  Abbot — it  is 
the  inmate  of  a  Norman  monastery  who  speaks — ^was  put 
aside  to  make  way  for  one  who  was  not  an  Abbot  but 

^  OrcL  Yii.  523  D.  "Conventio  et  proleotns  fiebat  inter  oommissoe 
greges  et  arohixnAadritas  hujusmodi,  qnalis  inter  Inpos  et  bidentes  sine 
defensore  solet  fieri.  Quod  facile  probaii  potest  ab  bis  qui  interfuemnt  in 
Tnratino  Oadomensi  et  conventn  GlestoniensL" 

*  We  may,  I  tbink,  fiurly  aocept  tbe  statement  of  William  or  Orderic  in  tbe 
deatb-bed  speecb  (658  C) ;  "  Ecclesiasticas  dignitates  nnnquam  yenum  dedi, 
nmoniam  detestatus  semper  refutayi."  He  goes  on  to  add,  "  In  eleotione 
peraonaram  yit»  meritum  et  sapientisB  doctrinam  inyesUgavi,  et,  quantum 
in  me  fait,  omninm  dignissimo  Ecclesiie  regimen  oommendayi,"  and  quotes 
tbe  examples  of  Lanfrano  and  Anselm  in  proof.  Compare  tbe  statement 
of  Gregoiy  quoted  in  p.  431,  and  tbe  words  of  tbe  Hyde  writer  (294), 
'*  Episoopos  et  Abbates  . . .  absque  ulllk  oonsideratione  peounin  aut  nummi 
susceptioDe,  sed  solo  diyinitatis  amore  studiose  oospit  ordinare." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  533  C,  D.  "  Nonnulli  ecdesiastici  yiri,  qui  sapientes  et 
religiosi  yidebantur,  r^gaH  curi»  pro  dignitatibus  cupitis  obnize  fiunula- 
bantur;  et  diyersis  assentationum  modis  non  sine  dedeoore  religiossB 
opinionis  adulabantur. .  .  .  Clerid  et  monaobi  nunc  terreno  prindpi  pro 
talibus  stipendiis  inbnrebant,  et  pro  temporali  commodo  multiplex  servi- 
tium,  quod  diyino  cultui  non  competit,  indecenter  impendebant.'* 
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OHAP.  zix.  a  Tyrant.^     In  such  a  state  of  things  one  man  at  least 

^^^^^  of  the  conquering  race  was  found  to  denounce  the  oppies- 

of  Saint      sion  of  England  and  her  native  Church  and  to  refuse 

for  himself  all  share  in  her  spoils.     This  was  Wimund, 

a  Norman  monk  of  the  Ahbey  of  Saint  Leutfred,^  who 

crossed  the  sea  at  William's  bidding,  but  who  listened 

unmoved  to  the  royal  wish  that  he  should  abide  in  the 

conquered  land  and  share  in  the  rich  benefices  which 

He  rofiues  were  fidling  to  the  lot  of  others.'    Wimund  turned  away 

mEn^imd.^^  temptation,  but  he  did  not  turn  away  in  silence. 

Like  the  Elias  of  either  dispensation,  he  dared  to  speak 

HiB  speech  the  truth  before  princes.     Pressed  by  the  King  to  accept 

William.     >9ome  rich  Bishoprick  or  Abbey,  he  spoke  out  his  mind 

before  William  and  his  lords.    The  learning  of  Wimund 

was    fiunous;  yet    we    need    not   believe  that  he  gave 

the  illustrious  assembly  a  complete  sketch  of  universal 

history^   from  Nabuchodonosor    to    Rolf,   to    prove    that 

Kingdoms  are  not  eternal,  and  that  the  power  of  this 

Herebakes  world  often  passes  speedily  away>    But  we  seem  to  hear 

botb^o^Om  ^  genuine  words  when  he  says  that  Ood  hates  robbeiy 

^^^   J  for  bumt-ofiering,  and  will  not  accept  those  who  make 

nation.       oblations  of  the  spoils  of  the  poor.^     He  asked  by  what 

^  Ord.  Vit.  533  D.  *'  Priaci  Abbates  BSBCulaiiB  oomminatione  potestatu 
terrebantar,  et  sine  synodaU  discoBBione  de  sedibas  sqIb  injuste  fiigabantur, 
pro  qoibus  stipendiarii,  non  monachi,  md  tyranni,  contra  aaoctoram  Bcita 
oanonum  intrudebantur." 

*  lb.  SH  A.  On  the  history  of  this  monastery,  "Grox  Heitonis," 
**  Cmz  Sancti  Leufredi  Tulgo  La  Oroiz  Saint  Lenfroy/'  in  the  diooese  of 
Evreox,  see  Neostria  Pia»  346. 

'  lb.  "Begio  jusBu  aooersitus,  pontom  transfretavit,  et  oblatnm  sibi 
a  Bege  et  prooeribus  regni  onus  eoclesiastioi  reghninis  omnino  repndiayit." 

*  The  speech,  whether  his  own  composition  or  Wimnnd's,  is  given  at 
length  by  Orderic,  524^526.  Leaving  ont  these  parts,  which  are  merely 
one  of  the  usual  displays  of  irrelevant  learning,  the  speech  is  thoroughly 
worthy  the  occasion,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  fairly  represents  the  substance 
of  what  Wimund  really  said. 

'  Ord.  Tit  524  C.  "Didt  enim  scriptnra,  *  Immolans  ez  iniquo,  oblatio 
est  macnlata.'  Et  paulo  post;  *Qui  offert  sacrifidum  ez  substantia  pauperum 
quasi  qui  victimat  filium  in  conspectu  patris  suL'  " 
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law  be  could  be  justified  in  bolding  a  place  of  autbority  ohap.  zn. 
among  men  of  wbose  tongue  and  manners  be  was  igno- 
rant.^ Witb  wbat  face  could  be  bear  rule  among  men 
wbose  Mends  and  kinsfolk  bis  countrjmen  bad  slain  witb 
tbe  sword,  or  bad  deprived  of  tbeir  beritage  and  condemned 
to  banisbment,  to  unrigbteous  imprisonment^  or  to  intoler- 
able slavery?^  He  bade  tbem  searcb  tbe  scriptures,  and 
see  wbetber  tbere  was  any  law  by  wbicb  tbe  Lord's  flock 
ougbt  to  receive  tbeir  sbepberds  at  tbe  bands  of  conquering 
enemies.^  How  could  be^  one  of  an  order  wbose  profession 
it  wap  to  forsake  tbe  world  and  to  give  up  all  worldly 
wealtb^  become  a  sbarer  in  tbe  spoils  wbicb  bad  been 
won  by  war  and  bloodsbed?  He  trembled  as  be  looked  on 
England  lying  before  bim  as  one  vast  spoil,  and  be  sbrank 
from  tbe  toucb  of  its  wealtb  as  from  a  burning  fire.*  He  His  wam- 
went  on  to  warn  tbe  King  and  bis  nobles  of  tbeir  danger,  vmiun. 
He  reminded  William  tbat  none  of  bis  fatbers  bad  worn 
a  royal  crown,  tbat  tbe  Kingdom  bad  come  to  bim  by 
no  bereditary  rigbt,  but  by  tbe  gift  of  God  and  tbe  favour 
of  Eadward^  to  tbe  prejudice  of  tbe  ^tbeling  Eadgar  and 
of  otbers  wbo  were  nearer  tban  bimself  to  tbe  royal  stock.^ 

^  Ord.  Yii.  534  B.  "Omnibus  Tigili  mente  perluBtratis,  non  video  qnft 
lege  digniter  pneesse  valeam  illorum  cuneo  quorum  eztnuieos  mores 
bftrbaramque  locutionem  needo." 

'  lb.  "  Quorum  patres  carosque  parentes  et  amiooe  occidistis  gladio,  vel 
exhaBredatoB  opprimitis  ezsilio,  yel  oazcere  indebito^  vel  intolerabili  servitio." 

'  lb.  "  Samtamiiii  soriptoras,  et  videte  si  quA  lege  eandtur  ut  Domi- 
nico  gregi  pastor  ab  ifiimids  electus  violenter  imponatur." 

*  lb.  O.  "  HiBO  et  bis  similia  divinse  legis  prsBOonia  pertractans  expavesco, 
et  totam  Angliam  quasi  ampliwrimam  praedam  dijudioo,  ipsamque  cum 
gasis  suiSy  velut  ignem  ardentem,  contingere  formido.** 

'  lb.  535.  "Nullus  patrum  tuorum  ante  te  regale  stemma  gessit,  neo 
hnreditario  jure  tantum  decus  tibi  proyenit,  sed  gratuit&  lai^tione  omni- 
potentis  Dei  et  amidtift  Eduardi  consanguinei  tui.  Edgarus  Adelinus, 
aliique  plures  ex  lineft  regalis  prosapie  orti,  secundum  leges  Hebrsorum 
aliarumque  gentium  propinquiores  sunt  hseredes  diadematis  Anglid."  This 
assertion  of  the  right  of  Eadgar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pedantic  reference 
to  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews*  seems  more  in  character  with  Orderic  and  his 
generation  than  with  Wimund. 
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(iHAP.  zn.  He  spoke  in  £riendship.  He  bade  them  think  of  the  judge- 
ment to  Gome^  lest  the  prosperity  of  this  world  should  lead 
only  to  weeping  and  gnadiing  of  teeth  in  the  next.  For 
himself  he  woidd  go  back  ix)  Normandy ;  he  would  leave 
the  spoils  of  England  to  those  who  loved  the  rubbish  of 
this  world,  and  he  would  himself  strive  after  the  reward 
which  Christ  had  promised  :to  the  poor  in  spirit.^ 

William'B        It  is  to  the  honour  of  William  that  he  bore  such  a 
ffenorouB 

tT6Atment  rebuke  as  this  with  patience^  and  let  the  man  who  dared 
ofWiinun    ^  xMer  it  go  back  to  his  Norman  monastery  in  the  fall 
Wealth      enjoyment  of  his  &vour.^     But  baser  hearts  were  filled 
oountry.     with  wrath  at  the  man  who  had  preferred  the  poverty 
of  the  monk  to  the  wealth  of  the  Bishop,  who  had  de- 
nounced the  conquest   of  England  as  robbery^  and  had 
charged  every  foreign   Bishop  and  Abbot  who  held  an 
English  prelacy  with  the  crime  of  robbery  in  his  own 
Dettthof    persoD.^     Some  time  later,  the  metropolitan  throne  of 
bkhop  of    Bouen  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  John.^ 
l^uen.      William,  consulting  the  better  part  of  his^  nature,  offered 
WiUiam     ^^^  vacant  post  to  Wimund.     But  the  baser  spirits  whom 
offianthe    Wimund   had  rebuked  clamoured   against   him,   though 
Wimund.    against  a  man  of  such  virtue  and   learning  they  had 
^^■j^     nothing  to  say  beyond  the  tjonvenient  charge  that  he 

Wimund'e  ^as  the  SOU  of  a  priest.®    Bather  than  become  a  subject 
enemiefl.  '^  n  ** 

*  Ord.  Vit.  595  D.  ^'Noimanniam  cnmTestiA  lioentiA  redire  diBpono*  et 
opinuun  Aiiglue  pTsadam  amatoribus  mundi  .qaam  qnisquilias  derdiinqiio." 

'  lb.  5a6  A.  **  Admiratos  Rex  oam  prooeribus  aais  inaigius  monaohi 
oonstantiam,  Bupplex  ac  derotas  impendit  ei  deoentem  reverentiam,  et 
oompetenter  honoratom  joant  earn  remearo  in  Neustriam." 

'  lb.  **  Auditmn  est  passim  .  .  quod  ipse  monadhilem  pauperiem 
diviUia  EpijBooporum  prnpoauerit,  et  quod  obtentum  Angliie  In  pneaentift 
Regis  et  optimatum  ejus  rapinam  appeUayerit,  et  quod  onmes  Epiacopoa 
vel  Abbates  qui,  nolentibus  Anglis,  in  ecolesiis  AngUsB  pnelati  sunt  rapa- 
dtatis  redarguerit." 

*  See  above,  p.  96. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  596  A.  "  .S)muli  ejus,  quos  idem  Tituperavetat,  ne  Aichi- 
presul  fieret  quantum  potuerunt  impedienmt.  In  tanto  yiro  nil  objici- 
endum  invenerunt,  niri  quod  filius  eeset  presbyteri."    See  above,  p.  356. 
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of  strife,  Wimund  determined  to  forsake  his  country^  and  chap.  zn. 
obtained  leave  of  his  Abbot  Odilo  to  visit  foreign  lands.^  al^n^Sf 
Beyond  the  bounds  both  of  Normandy  and  England,  he*^«l*ri- 
found  patrons  who  could  appreciate  his  merit,  and  offers  goes  into 
of  preferment  which  he  could  accept  with  a  good  con-  ^' 
science.      Gregory  the  Seventh  raised  him  to  the  rank5«V!™fde 

®     ^  ,  Cardinal 

(^  Cardinal ;   Urbw  the  Second  bestowed  on  him  the  byGragoiy* 
Archbishoprick  pf  Aversa.     There,  in  a   Norman    city^^^f' 
founded  on  Italian  soil,^  he  at  last  found  a  place  where  ^^^^ 
he  could  undertake  the  care  of  the  souls  of  men  without  Second, 
putting  Ms  own  soul  in  jeopardy. 

While  such  men  as  Wimund  were  to  be  found  among 
the  priesthood  of  Normandy,  it  is  with  delight  that  we 
also  find  at  least  one  equally  noble  assertor  of  truth  and 
righteousness  among  her  gallant  chivalry.  Herlwin  did 
not  stand  alone  in  practising  the  highest  Christian  virtues 
beneath  the  harness  of  the  Norman  warrior.^  In  English  Gnlbert  of 
eyes  the  noblest  of  the  men  who  followed  William  must  ever  re^La 
be  Qulbert  of  HugleviUe,  the  son  of  that  valiant  Richard  ]g^^J^ 
who  had  fought  so  well  for  his  Duke  in  the  ambush  of 
Saint  Aubin.^  A  kinsman  of  William^  he  had  married 
Beatrice  of  Valenciennes,  who  is  described  as  a  kinswoman 
of  the  Duchess  Matilda.^  The  ties  of  loyalty  and  kindred 
had  led  him  across  the  sea  in  the  following  of  his  cousin 
and]  sovereign.  He  led  his  men  to  William's  standard ;  he 
fought  by  his  side  against  the  English  axes;  he  shared 
in  all  the  toils  by  which  England  was  brought  under 
William's  hand.®    And  when  the  land  was  at  peace,  when 


^  Ord.  Yit  526  B.  "  Hie  ab  omni  avaritift  puigari  volena^  et  inter  exteroa 
panpertate  premi  quam  inter  suob  disneiisiones  fovere  malens." 

*  lb.    "HiBO  nrba  tempore  Leonis  IX.  Papte  a  Normannia  qui  prime 
Apuliam  ineoluerunt  oonstruota  est." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  318.  *  See  vol.  ill.  p.  13a. 

«  Ord.  Vit.  606  D.  **  Mathildia  Regin»  conaobrina  erat."  She  ia  described 
aa  **  Beatrix,  filia  Chriatiani  de  Yalenoenis  illoatriB  tribuni." 

*  lb.      **Pr8B&tu8  heros  conaanguinena  Ducia  semper  ei  fidelis  fuit, 

VOL.  IV.  C^  g      . 
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OBAP.  xiz.  William  was  firmly  fixed  upon  his  throne,  he  turned  away, 
refusing  lands  and  honours  in  the  conquered  island,  and 
went  back  to  his  Norman  home^  choosing  rather  to  hold 
with  a  good  right  the  modest  haitage  of  his  £»thers  than 
to  stain  his  hands  with  wealth  which  was  won  only  by 

His  later  wTOUg  and  tobbeiy.^  Without  forsaking  the  world  like 
Herlwin,  he  waged  the  harder  strife  of  living  in  the  world 
the  life  of  a  Christian  man.  Content  with  their  own, 
Ghilbert  and  Beatrice  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
prayer  and  almsdeeds,  and  left  behind  them  a  name 
worthy  of  higher  honour  than  most  of  those  whose  re- 
nown is  more  widely  spread.^ 

Such  were  the  main  results  of  the  ecclesiastical  admi- 
nistrati<m  of  William^  carried  out  by  the  acute  and  £ur- 
seeing  statesman  whom  he  had  called  from  his  cell  at  Bee 
to  be  the  sharer  in  his  counsels  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
We  have  now  to  go  back  and  to  take  up  the  general 
history  of  William's  reign,  from  the  time  when  he  could 
first  be  said  to  be  really  master  of  England,  to  the  time 
when  his  fortunes  began  to  fiide  away  into  the  gloom  of 
his  later  days. 

et  cum  illo  pnecipaa  oodtftras  suis  stipaios  in  bcOlo  Anglico  diaerimina 
pertulit." 

^  Ord.  Vit  606  D.  "*  Yerom  poB^oMn  ngnom  pacatvm  est,  et  Gkiillel- 
miu  regnavit,  GulbeitoB,  Rege  multas  in  AngliA  possesBiones  offerente, 
Neustriam  repetiit,  legitimftque  eiimplicitate  pollens  de  raping  qoidquam 
pofiBidere  nohilt.    Snis  contentns  aliena  respnit." 

'  lb.  *'  Cum  reUgiodt  ^onjuga  .  .  din  tdxit,  et  eSeemosynis  ac  oiatiombaB 
aliisqne  bonis  operibus  usqne  ad  finem  laudabiliter  studuit."  .See  more  of 
his  good  works  in  604  C,  D,  605  A. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE   EEVOLTS   AOAINST  WILLIAM.^ 
1070—1076. 

A    SPACE  of  about  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  Position  of 
•^^    time  of  his  first  Umding  at  Pevensey  had  made  in  1070. 
WiUiam  master  <^  England.      The  event  of  the  fight     1066. 
of    Senlac    gave    him    possession    of  the    south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Eangdom.    Then,  after  about  a  year  of 
comparative  peace,  two  years  of  ceaseless  warfare^  begin-  1068-1070. 
ning  with  the  campaign  against  Exeter,  gave  him  pos- 
session of  the  whole  land  from  Cornwall  to  the  Scottish 
border.     He  was  now  in  every  sense  King.     Not  only 
was  there  no  rival  King  acknowledged  by  any  part  of  the 
country,  but  William's  authority  was  as  fully  established  Complete 
everywhere  as  tiie  authority  of  any  government  could  be  ment  of  Ui 
in  those  times.    His  Earls  and  Sheriffs  bore  rule  in  every  ^°^^<'^* 
part  of  England.    All  land,  whether  it  had  been  granted 
out  to  a  stranger  or  was  kept  by  its  former  owner,  was 
held  by  his  grant.    The  tributes  and  other  services  due 
from  the  boroughs  of  England  were  paid  to  him«  and  » 

^  Our  authoritieB  for  thia  period  remain  maoh  the  tame  as  before.  We 
have  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  florenoe  and  his  North- 
humbrian  interpolator,  and  Onlecic,  besides  the  usual  subsldiaiy  writers. 
And  as  much  of  this  Chapter  is  concerned  with  the  exploits  of  Herewazd 
and  Waltheof,  the  mass  of  mythologjwhich  has  grown  round  their  names  in 
the  false  Ingulf  and  elsewhere  has  to  be  tested  by  the  evidence  of  history. 

G  ga 
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oHAP.  zx.  many  cases  they  had  been  increased  by  his  authority.  The 
Church  was  as  much  under  his  command  as  the  State; 
he  hurled  Bishops  from  their  Bishopricks  and  Abbots 
from  their  Abbe3rB/  and  appointed  whom  he  would  in 
their  stead.  He  was  folly  King;  he  was  perhaps  more 
truly  Eling  than  any  King  who  had  gone  before  him. 
No  King  had  ever  had  the  whole  land,  and  those  who  bore 
rule  in  every  comer  of  it^  so  thoroughly  under  his  control. 
The  process  by  which  William  had  gained  his  power 
was  harsh  and  wrongftd;  it  had  inflicted  unutterable 
wretchedness  on  the  whole  land ;  parts  of  the  land  it  had 
turned  into  a  wilderness.  The  way  in  which  his  power 
was  used  was  systematically  stem,  occasionally  cruel.  But 
Conaolidiv-  the  Elingdom  which  he  had  won  gained  in  the  end  from 
^^om*  his  winning  of  it.  It  was  William's  conquest  and  William's 
bjWiHiam.  ^^  which  fixed  for  ever  that  England  sfaoidd  remain  a 

Kingdom  one  and  indivisible. 
Change  In  From  this  time  then  whatever  opposition  William  had 
ofopposi-  still  to  face  took  the  form  of  revolts  or  insurrections. 
V^lJun'g  ^<^®  ^^^  ^^^  fought  against  him  were  no  longer  striving^ 
authority,  to  keep  something  which  they  had,  but  striving  to  win 
2J^^I?^  back  something  which  they  had  lost.  Their  right  so  to 
form  of  do  I  should  be  (he  last  to  dispute.  The  right  to  resist 
Moral  ^^  oppressive^  above  all  a  foreign,  government  is  the 
wp«ctof    groundwork  of  all  freedom.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  right 

insiiiTOO' 

tions.  to  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  only  in  the 
extremest  cases.  A  hopeless  revolt,  where  success  is  im- 
possible and  where  failure  only  increases  oppression,  is 
undoubtedly  a  crime.  But  we  must  remember  that  many 
an  enterprise  which  seems  hopeless  to  men  who  look  at 
it  calmly  from  a  distance  does  not  seem  hopeless  to  those 
Strength  who  are  engaged  in  it.  And  we  must  also  remember 
feelings,     that  in  the  eleventh  century  men's  local  feelings  were  at 

1  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.    "Biscopas  he  saette  of  heora  biaooprice  and 
abbodaa  of  heora  abbodrice.*' 
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kast  as  strong  as  their  national  feelings.  An  enterprise  ohap.  zx« 
which  was  wholly  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  drive  William 
out  of  the  land  was  not  necessarily  hopeless  as  an  attempt 
to  win  back  the  independence  of  some  particular  district. 
From  our  point  of  view  we  shoidd  look  on  the  lasting  dis- 
memberment of  the  Kingdom  as  a  greater  evil  than  its  mis- 
government  at  a  particular  time.  We  should  argue  that 
to  assert  a  precarious  independence  for  a  particular  district 
could  lead  only  to  making  the  bondage  of  the  whole 
land  heavier.  The  men  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  did  not 
look  at  matters  in  this  light.  They  woidd  have  been 
best  pleased  to  shut  out  the  stranger  from  every  comer 
of  the  land.  But  failing  this,  it  was  in  their  eyes  a 
worthy  object  to  rescue  any  corner  of  the  land  from  his 
grasp.  From  their  own  point  of  view  then,  the  men 
whoy  in  the  cause  of  England^  revolted  against  William 
were  as  worthy  of  English  sympathy  as  those  who  at 
an  earlier  stage  withstood  him.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  historical  difference  between  their  several  positions. 
The  defence  of  Exeter  was  resistance  to  a  foreign  invader ; 
the  defence  of  Ely  was  a  revolt  against  a  de  facto  King  of 
the  land. 

The  time  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  is  marked  by 
several   revolts  against  William's   authority  both  in   his 
insular  and  in  his  continental  conquests.    And  the  same  Eztensioii 
time  brings  us  also  to  the  extension  of  William's  power  uam'g 
in  Britain  beyond  the  limits  of  the  English  Kingdom.  S^BrftluL'^ 
We  have  now  to  see  his  assumption  of  the  Imperial  as 
well  as  the  royal  authority.     But  during  this  period  his 
strife  is  wholly  with  his  own  discontented  subjects  and 
vassals.     This  character  distinguishes  it  in  a  marked  way  Special 
from  a  later  period,  in  which  he  had  to  struggle  at  once  ofth^  time, 
against  his  own  feudal  lord  and  against  foes  in  his  own 
household.     The  wars  and  revolts  of  this  time  are  often 
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OHAP.  xz.  closely  connected  with  one  another;   still  it  is  eftsy  to 

arrange  them  in  several  well-defined  groups,    lliere  is 

Revdt  of   the  revolt  of  the  fen  country,  which  has  made  the  name 

the  Fen-  ^ 

land.         of  Hereward  immortal.     Partly  contemporary  with  this^ 
1070-1071.  ^^^  closely  connected  with  it,  are  the  renewed  troubles 

Troubles  -^  ' 

in  North-  of  Northumberland  and  Scotland.    We  then  cross  the  sea 

land  and  ^  trace  the  revolt  of  Maine,  and  its  recovery  chiefly  by 

1070^073  ^8r^i«li  arms.    We  lastly  come  to  the  abortive  conspiraqr 

Revolt  of  which  led  to  the  great  personal  crime  of  William's  reign^ 

JJ^*^®-       the  execution  of  Waltheof. 
1074. 

Fate  of 
Waltheof. 

1075-1076.  %\.  The  Revolt  of  the  Fen  Country. 

1070-1071. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  last  stage  of  William's 

great  Northern  campaign.     The  Danish  fleet  under  Earl 

Osbeorn  and  Bishop  Christian  was^  by  the  agreement  with 

William^  allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in  England  and  to 

Osbeorn     plunder  the  coasts.^    It  was  stretching  this  licence  to  the 

SmatEly.  ^**^™^08^  when  they  appeared  in  the  waters  of  Ely  in 

May.  1070.  ti^g  month  of  May .2    The  people  of  the  district  at  once 

the  fen       flocked  to  them,  believing  that  they  would  win  the  whole 

^n°ttLi    ^^^*     "^^  Chronicler  speaks  of  them  as  the  English  folk 

of  all  the  fenland ;  but  the  Danish  blood  was  strong  in 

those  parts^  and  we  can  quite  understand  that  here^  no 

less  than  in  Yorkshirci   the  followers   of  Christian  and 

Kingship    Osbeom  would  be  welcomed  as  countrymen.'    We  hear 

^bly     nothing  of  Eadgar  or  his  cause;  the  impression  which 

*  See  above^  p.  319. 

*  The  phmder  of  Peterborough,  presently  to  be  spc^en  of,  took  plaoe  on 
June  a.  Hie  first  appearanoe  of  the  fleet  in  those  parts  wotild  therefore 
doubtlesB  be  in  May. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.  **  )>a  comen  into  Elig  Ghiistien )»  Densoe  bisoeop 
and  Osbeam  eoil,  and  )»  Densoe  husoarles  mid  heom,  and  ))et  Englisce  fi>lo 
of  eaU  bA  feonlandes  oomen  to  heom,  and  wendon  ]net  hi  sceoldon  winnon 
eaQ  |Net  land." 
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the  stozy  giveB  ns  is  that  tlie  meax  of  the  fenlaiicl  were  ohap.  vu 
ready  to  reeeiTe  Swend  as  King.^    At  this  moment  we 
hear  for   the   first  time  of  one  whoae  mythical   iame 
outshines  all  the  names  of  his  generation,  and  of  whom 
the  few  historical  notioes  make  ns  wish  that  details  coold 
be  filled  in  from  some  other  source  than  legend.    Suddenly^  Appenr- 
without  preparation  or  introdnotion  of  any  kind^  we  find  hkib. 
oorselYes  &ce  to  face  with  the  renowned  but  shadowy  ^^^• 
form  of  Hereward.    With  no  name  has  fiction  been  more  Legendaiy 
busy.'    One  tale,  the  wildest  of  all,  has  made  the  fiunous  his  birth 
outlaw  a  son  of  the  great  Earl  Leofric.     Romancers  pro*  p^^^* 
bably  did  not  stop  to  think  that  this  was  to  make  him 
a  brother  of  j^Ugar^  an  uncle  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere, 
an  uncle  by  marriage  of  King  Grufffrdd  and  of  King 
Harold.'    In   truth,  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his 
parentage ;  there  is  no  more  evidence  for  making  him  the 
son  of  an  unknown  Leofric  of  Bourne  than  there  is  for 
making  him  a  son  of  the  renowned  Earl  of  the  Mercians. 
Both  the  voice  of  legend  and  the  witness  of  the  great  His  pro- 
Survey  agree  in  connecting  Hereward  with  Lincolnshirei  t^t^/n- 
but  they  differ  as  to  the  particular  spot  of  the  shire  in  ^^^^. 
which  he  is  to  be  quartered.    Legend  also  has  forgotten  s^ui^- 
a  fiu5t  whidi  the  document  has  preserved,  namely^  that 
the  hero  of  the  fenland  did  not  belong  wholly  to  lincoln- 

^  Tet>  uDoomfortable  as  it  is  to  depart  from  the  Chronidee,  I  confess 
that  I  know  not  how  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  Peterborough  Chronioler 
(i07o)thai  Swend  came  this  year  in  person  into  theHmnber ;  "  pa  on  Jwn 
ilcan  geare  com  Swegn  cyng  of  Denmarcan  into  Humbran."  Nothing 
however  is  said  to  have  foUowed  his  appearance.  We  directly  after  hear  of 
the  coming  of  Osbeom  and  Christian  to  Ely. 

'  Besides  the  account  in  the  fiJse  Ingnlf,  we  have  the  Qesta  Hereward! 
Sazonis,  pnbUshed  in  M.  Frascisqae  Michai's  Chioidqass  Anglo-lfor- 
mandes,  which  is  sMentially  the  same  which  has  been  worked  Into  the 
liber  Bliensis  published  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Stewart  in  184S.  There  aie  aho 
some  notices  in  Geoffrey  Gaimax. 

'  I  shall  examine  the  chief  statements  of  the  mythical  accounts,  as  well 
as  the  few  authentic  notioes  of  Hereward  which  we  have,  chiefly  in  Domes- 
day and  the  Chronicles,  in  Appendiz  00. 
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oHAP.  XX.  shire,  but  that  h^  was  also  a  landholder  in  the  distant  shire 
HisexUe.    of  Warwick,     But  the  Survey  has  preserved  another  £act 
with  which  the  legendary  versions  of  his  life  have  been 
specially  busy.     Hereward,  at  some  time  it  would  seem 
before  the  period  of  his  exploits,  had  fled  &om  his  country.^ 
But  the  date   and  cause  of  his  flight,  whether  he  had 
drawn  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Eadward,  of  Harold,  or 
His  legend- of  William^  is  utterly  uncertain.     On  such  a  foundation 
^i^ven.  ^  ^^  ^  mighty  superstructure  could  not  &il  to  be  piled 
lorefl.         ijp^     rph^  banished  hero  is  of  course  carried  into  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  made  to  work  various  wonderful 
exploits^  possible  and  impossible.    In  one  tale  he  encounters 
in  Northumberland   a    mighty  bear^  who,   it   is   plainly 
insinuated^  was  near  akin  to  Earl   Siward  and  his  son 
Waltheof.^     In  another  he  is  brought  across  a  native 
prince  of  Cornwall,  whose  name  Domesday  has  forgotten 
to  record  among  the  long  list  of  English  land>owners  who 
held  the  West- Welsh   peninsula  in  the   days   of  Ejing 
Eadward.^    But  Ireland  and  Flanders  were  such  common 
resorts  of  English  exiles  that  the  tales  which  carry  Here- 
ward  into  those  countries  have  distinct  probability  on  their 
side.   And  if  any  one  chooses  to  believe  that  be  came  back 
from  Flanders  in  company  with  a  Flemish  wife,  such  a 
Historical  belief  in  no  way  contradicts  history.     But  leaving  &bles 
H««waxd.  ^^^  guesses  aside,  we  know  enough  of  Hereward  to  make 
us  earnestly  long  to  know  more.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  defended  the  last  shelter  of  English  freedom  against  the 


^  See  Appendix  00. 

'  No  smaller  pedigree  can  be  inferred  when  we  read  (Chron.  Ang.-Nonn. 
ii.  7)  of  **  iUom  maximum  nrsom  qui  aderat^  quem  inditi  uni  Norweye 
faisse  filium,  ac  formatum  .  .  .  pedes  illins  et  caput  ad  fabulam  olavoram 
affinnabant,  sensum  humannm  habentem,  et  loquelam  hominis  intellec- 
trioem,  ad  doctum  ad  bellum ;  cujus  igitnr  pater  in  silvis  fertnr  pnellam. 
rapniase,  et  ex  e&  Bietnmn  Begem  Korweye  genuisse."  (See  voL  i.  pp.  468, 
586.)    The  editor  remarks,  "locus  est  corruptissimus." 

•  See  above,  p.  171. 
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might  of  William.     His  heart  failed  him  not  when  the  ohaf.  xx. 

hearts  of  the  noblest  of  the  land  quaked  within  them. 

Our  most  patriotic  Latin  annalist  adorns  his  name  with 

the  standing  epithet  with  which  he  adorns  the  name  of 

Harold^i  and  our  native  Chronicler  records  his  deeds  in 

words  which  seem  borrowed  from  the  earlier  record  of  the 

deeds  of  ^Ifred.^ 

The  authentic  narrative  does  not  tell  us  in  what  relation  Poatkm  of 

Hereward  stood  to  the    movement  on  the  part  of  theThuntan 

fenmen  of  which  Ely  was  the  centre.     Neither  can  we*"***^®^ 
"^  monks  of 

make  out  the  exact  position  of  Abbot  Thurstan  of  Ely  and  Ely. 
his  monks.     Thurstan  was  the  friend  and  nominee  of 
Harold,^  so  that  the  legend  which  represents  him  as  active 
in  the  revolt  has  probability  on  its  side ;  but  nothing  can 
be  said  for  certain.    Our  authentic  accounts  at  this  stage  Death  of 
deal  less  with  the  monastery  of  Ely  than  with  the  not  £Eur  Brand, 
distant  monastery  of  Peterborough.    The  death  of  Brand,  ^^""^^ 
the  Abbot  who  had  succeeded  the  patriot  Leofric^  has  been  Torold 
already  recorded,^  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  his  sue-  ^^J^^ 
cessor  in  the  Easter  Gemot  of  the  past  year.     He  was  of  P(»ter- 
course  a  stranger,  but  his  Norman  name,  Turold,^  a  form  April  4  i 
of  the  Danish  Thorold,  was  a  name  still  familiar  in  that  '^^^ 
part  of  England,  one  which  had  been  borne  by  an  Englidi 
Sheriff  who  is  recorded  as  a  bene&ctor  of  the  house  of 
Crowland.^    He  is  spoken  of  by  the  local  Chronicler  as  a 
very  stem  man,7  and  the   known  details  of  his  earlier 
histoiy  fully  bear  out  the  character.     He  was  a  monk  of 

^  '*  HerewarduB  vir  itrenuiaaimiui "  Bays  Florence  (1071),  like  <*  strenuns 
Buz  HarolduB."    See  vol.  u.  pp.  395,  537. 

*  The  words  in  the  Chroniclee,  107 1,  "baton  Herewarde  ane,"  repeat 
those  in  878,  «butan  )nm  cyninge  JElfrede." 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  69.  *  See  above,  p.  335. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.    **  Se  oyng  hcfde  gifen  |«t  abbotrice  an  FrenoiBoe 
abbot;  Turolde wss gehaten.** 
'  See  above,  p.  214  and  Domefldaj,  346. 
^  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.    *'  He  w«es  swiOe  styme  man." 
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OHAP.  xz.  F^campi  who  had  been  placed  by  William  over  the  Abbey 
Hifl  former  of  Malmesbury,  its  Eng^h  Abbot  Brihtrie  having  been 
Malme»-     trazislated  backwards    to   the   less   important  Abbey  of 
^^'         Burton.^     His  rale  at  Malmesbary  was  tyrannical,  and  the 
story  rans  that  William  picked  hiin  oat,  as  being  more  of 
a  soldier  than  a  monk,  as  the  fittest  man  to  rule  the  great 
house  of  Peterborough,  now  that   it  was  threatened  by 
Hereward  and  his  fellow  outlaws  in  the  fens.'     In  con- 
formity with  his  character,  he  is  now  described  as  coming 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  of  Frenchmen  to  take 
He  oomai   possession  of  his  monastery.^     He  had  reached  Stamford, 
armedforce  ^^®^  ^^  heard  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  likely  to  find 
to  stam-     the  house  over  which  he  was  set  to  rule.     In  the  eves  of 

ford.  Ti        .  1 

June  I !     English  outlaws  or  patriots,  a  monastery  under  the  com- 
H^iifi      ™*iid  of  a  Norman  Abbot,  especially  of  an  Abbot  who 
foelingBof  came  surrounded  by  a  foreign  military  force,  was  looked 
bou^Mi.'  on  as  part  of  the  enemy's  country.'*    One  of  our  few  notices 
of  Hereward's  earlier  life  sets  him  before  us  as  one  not 
specially  remarkable  for  respect  towards  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty,^ and  his  feelings  against  the  foreign  Prelate  would 
doubtless  be  still  more  bitter,  if  the  legend  has  any  ground 

^  Wm.  Mahn.  Gest.  Pont.  420.  *'  Willelmas  .  .  .  Bex  .  .  .  Taroldum 
quemdamFisoamnensemmonachum,  qui  emn  magnis  demeraerat  obsequiis, 
yiventi  Brihtrioo  intrust.  Yerumtamen  postmodum  rem  peTperam  lactam 
inteiligeoB,  dolensque  se  ambittone  festinantb  circumveDtum,  dono  abbatis 
de  Burhtun&  ezsulantis  damnum  consolatus  est." 

*  lb.  "  Idem  Tuioldus,  dum  tyrannidem  in  subjectos  ageret,  ad  Burb  a 
Bege  trandatus  est,  abbatiam  opulentam,  sed  tune  quie  a  latrunculis,  duoe 
quodam  Herewardo,  infoetaretur,  qui  inter  paludes  sita  erat.  '  Per 
splendorem  *  inquit  *  Dei,  quia  magis  se  agit  militem  quam  abbatem,  in- 
Teniam  ei  comparem,  qui  assnltus  ejus  aooipiat.  Ibi  virtutem  suam  et 
militiam  ezperiatur,  ibi  proelia  proludat.' " 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1070.  "  He  w«b  cmnen  )»  into  Stanforde  mid  ealle 
bise  Frencisce  menn." 

*  This  feeling  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  words  with  which  the  Chronicler 
brings  in  his  notice  of  the  appointment  of  Turold ;  "  pa  herdon  }«  munecas 
of  Burb  88?gen  \>sst  heora  agene  menn  woldon  hergon  pone  mynstre  .  . .  ^set 
W8B8  forCan  )>et  hi  herdon  B8e<^n  >et  se  cyng,"  &c. 

"  See  Appendix  OO. 
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for  speaking  of  him  as  a  nephew  of  the  late  English  Abbot  ohap.  xx. 
Brand.^    The  news  came  to  the  monks  of  Peterborough  Hereward 
that  a  motley  force^  made  up  of  outlaws,  of  their  own  men^  outi»w»^ 
and  of  the  Danish  allies,  was  coming  to  harry  the  monastery,  ^^^f  ^jj^ 
This,  says  the  Chronicler,  was  Hereward  and  his  gang.^  This  monaateiy. 
is  the  first  mention  of  Hereward 's  name  in  authentic  history, 
bnt  it  is  a  mention  which  shows  that  his  name  was  already 
well  known  at  Peterborough.    While  the  gang  was  on  its  They 
march,  a  prndent  churchward,  Yware  by  name,  acting  by  Peter- 
the  counsel  of  the  monks,'  took  out  of  the  minster  such  borough. 
books  and  other  moveable  articles  as  he  could,  to  preserve  bides^ 
them  from  robbery.     He  then  before*  daybreak  sent  word  JJ^*J|^ 
to  Turold,  asking  for  his  peace  and  protection,  and  telling  sendB 
him  that  the  outlaws  were  coming.^     This  was  not  the  Turold. 
way  either  to  stave  off  or  to  soften  the  coming  attack.  ^^^ '' 
The  outlaws  had  now  fair  ground  for  looking  on  the  monks 
as  traitors  to  the  national  cause,  and  for  giving  out  that 
whatever  they  did  was  done  as  good  service  to  the  monas- 
tery itself,  which  was  betrayed  by  its  present  inmates.* 
Early  in  the  morning  the  outlaws  came  with  many  ships,  Herewaid 
and  the  monks  at  first  strove  to  keep  them  from  entering  ^le'inoiias- 
the  monastic  precinct.    Thus  provoked,  they  took  to  the  ^^^  ^ 
weapon  so  familiar  to  their  Norman  enemies;  they  set  fire  1070. 

^  So  the  fidBo  Ingulf  in  Gale,  p.  70 ;  Gesta  Herewardi,  Chron  Ang.- 
Norm.  ii.  39. 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1070.  "  paet  waes  Hereward  and  hia  genge."  These 
aeem  to  be  specially  the  rebellious  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  '*  heora  agene 
menu/'  but  we  directly  after  hear  of  **  Jia  utlaga "  and  of  "  >a  Benesce 
menn  ^  as  having  a  share  in  the  work. 

*  lb.  "pa  WKS  hsere  an  oyroeward,  Yware  wses  gehaten."  Presently, 
after  mentioning  the  articles  removed  and  the  message  sent  to  Turold,  the 
Chronicler  adds,  **  ffxt  he  dyde  eall  be  )»sre  munece  rsede.'*  On  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  and  the  force  of  the  word  ]>ee^  see  Mr.  Earle*s  note, 
ParaUel  Chronicles,  p.  548. 

*  Jb.  "  And  ferde  sona  &t  d»g  to  )>one  abbot  Torolde,  and  s«gde  him 
]fmt  he  sohte  his  gri'Se,  and  cydde  him  hu  >a  litlages  soeolden  cumen  to 
Burh." 

*  lb.    "  Ssegdon  pedt  hi  hit  dyden  for  fSea  mynstres  holdsctpe.** 
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CHAP.  xz.  to  the  monks'  houses  and  to  the  whole  town^  and  all  was 
burned  save  one  house.^  By  the  same  means  they  made 
their  way  through  the  Bolhithe  Grate^  the  southern  gate  of 
the  monasteiy,  and  the  monks  now  sought  for  their  peace 
and  protection.^  But  it  was  too  late.  The  whole  band^  out- 
laws, Danes,  and  vassals,  whether  loyal  or  rebellious,  burst 
into  the  minster.  They  climbed  up  to  the  great  rood  and 
carried  off  its  ornaments  of  gold ;  ^  they  climbed  up  the 
steeple,  and  carried  off  the  gold  and  silver  pastoral  staffs 
which  was  there  hidden/  Shrines,  roods,  books^  vestments, 
coined  money,®  treasures  of  every  kind,  were  carried  away 
to  the  ships  and  we^e  taken  to  Ely.  The  monks  were  all 
scattered  abroad — an  act  which  seems  to  be  specially 
attributed  to  the  Danish  allies — all  save  one  sick  brother 
in  the  infirmary."^  This  fact  seems  at  once  to  speak  well 
for  the  health  of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  mark  the  respect 
which  even  the  outlaws  showed  to  buildings  and  persons 
Tarold  that  might  specially  claim  their  forbearance.  Presently 
Peter-  csme  Abbot  Turold  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  armed 
J^^J^^-  Frenchmen.  The  enemy  had  already  set  sail,  and  he  found 
only  the  one  sick  monk^  and  the  empty  church  standing 


^  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.  **  ]9a  Isgdon  hi  fyr  on  and  forbemdon  ealle  |>a 
muneoe  huses  and  eall  |>a  tnn,  buton  ane  haae."  On  the  Norman  passion 
for  setting  fire  to  eyerything,  see  toI.  i.  p.  224  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  155,  560. 

'  lb.  "  ptk  oomen  hi  >iirh  fjre  in  SBt  BolhiSe  geate,  and  )mi  munecas 
comen  heom  togeanes,  beaden  heom  gritS." 

■  lb.  "  Ac  hi  na  rohten  na  |>iog,  geodon  into  >e  mynstre,  clumben  upp 
to  |>e  halge  rode,  namen  |>a  )>e  kynehelm  of  ure  Drihtnes  heafod,  eaU  of 
smeate  golde,  namen  >a  J>et  fotspure  >e  wsbb  undemsBVen  his  fote,)>Kt  wses 
eall  of  read  golde.*' 

*  See  YoL  ii  p.  437,  for  the  hallowing  of  this  steeple. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  a.  s.  **  p»t  haeooe  >e  lusr  wies  behid,  hit  wns  eall 
of  gold  and  of  seolf  re.** 

*  The  Chronicler  spedally  mentions  '*  swa  manega  gersumas  on  sceat." 
Something  had  perhaps  escaped  the  pillaging  of  last  Lent. 

^  Cliron.  Petrib.  a.  s.  "  Beleaf  ^t  nan  butan  an  munec ;  he  wsm 
gehaten  Leofwine  Lange ;  he  bei  seoc  in  |ia  sacrgeman  in.**  **  Secne  man," 
it  is  written  by  Mr.  Earle. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  bhickened  rains  of  the  monastery.    But  chap.  zz. 
the  brotherhood  gradually  assembled,  and  divine  service  ^^°® 
was  again  begun  in  the  minster  after  ceasing  for  one  restored. 

.   ,  June  o. 

week.^  ^ 

At  this  point  the  Chronicler  places  a  reconciliation  be-  Alleged 
tween  the  two  Kings,  William  and  Swend.^    But  we  may  ^^f  **' 
suspect  that  nothing  really  happened  beyond  some  farther  ^  L^*"*  • 
negotiation  between  William  and  Osbeom,  and  perhaps 
a  farther  bribe  to  the  Danish  Earl.    At  all  events,  soon  Depwrtnxe 
after  their  exploit  at  Peterborough  the  Danes  sailed  away  duim. 
from  Ely,  and,  after  showing  themselves  for  two  dajrs  in  j^*  *^ 
the  Thames,  they  sailed  towards  Denmark,'  laden  with  the 
wealth  which  the  fidthless  vassals  of  Saint  Peter  had  helped 
to  carry  away  from  his  minster.    But,  as  the  tale  evidently 
implies,  their  sacrilege  was  not  to  go  unpunished.    While  Fate  of  the 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  a  mighty  storm  arose  of  Peter- 
and  drove  the  ships  hither  and  thither,  some  to  Ireland,  ^">™8^- 
some  to  Norway,  some  to  their  own  shores  of  Denmark* 
These  last  landed  at  a  King's  town  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  our  Chronicler.    The  treasures 
of  Peterborough,  including  the  precious  staff,  were  plaeed 
in  the  church  of  the  town,  but,  through  the  drunkenness 
of  its  guardians,  the  church  and  all  that  was  in  it  was 
burned  in  the  night,  and  the  relics  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Oolden  Borough  were  lost  for  ever.*    Osbeom,  who  had 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.  "  And  jms  se  abbot  Tarolde  oom  to  Burh,  and 
)«  mUDeoas  comen  )«  ongean,  and  dydan  Christes  >eudom  in  Iwre  cyrce, 
p«t  er  hsfde  standen  fiiUe  seofeniht  forutan  aelces  cynnes  libt." 

'  lb.  **  pa  twegen  kyngas  Willelm  aod  Swsegn  wuilSon  ssBhUod." 
'  lb.  '*  ^a  )«B  eumeres  com  )>et  WS  nortjan  of  Humbran  into  TsBmese, 
lagon  >er  twa  niht,  and  heoldan  B3rt$6on  to  D»nmercan."  The  way  in 
which  this  ia  brought  in  shows  plainly  that  the  account  of  Hereward's  doings 
is  a  lecal  insertion  in  an  earlier  Chronicle,  which  must  haye  been  nearly 
the  same  as  the  extant  Worcester  Chronicle.  See  Earle,  Parallel 
Chronicles. 

*  The  name  c^  the  town  is  left  a  blank.  The  account  then  goes  on ;  **  pa 
sySOon  ]>arh  heora  gemelest  and  ^wih  heora  drunoenhed  on  an  niht  for- 
bsemde  >a  cyroe  and  eall  ])et  )wer  innae  wos.  pus  w»s  se  mynstre  of  Buroh 
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oHAP.  zx.  80  shamefully  betrayed  the  hopes  of  England,  and  who 

had  brought  his  great  expedition  to  such  a  pitifal  end, 

met  with   an   angry  reception   from  his  brother   King 

Osbeom      Swend.     He  was  banished  from  Denmark  on  account  of 

by  Swend.  the  bribe  which  he  had  taken  from  William.^    A  spiritual 

Bishop       censure  also   fell  upon  the  English  offenders.      Bishop 

ezoomma-  ^thelric,  seemingly  from  his  prison  at  Westminster,  put 

piundeim  ^^^  ^^  excommunication  against  all  who  had  any  share 

fcl^^    in  the  plunder  of  Peterborough.'     It  islhard  to  see  on 

what  principle  of  Canon  Law  a  Bishop  withoat  a  diooese 

could  claim  to  exercise  any  such  jurisdiction.    But  the 

long  sojourn  of  iEthelric  at  Peterborough  may  have  been 

felt  to  give  him  some  kind  of  control  over  the  house  and 

its  belongings.     His  censure  of  the  offenders  may  even 

have  been  required  by  William  as  an  act  of  policy ;  it 

certainly  would  have  a  deeper  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 

men  of  the  fenland  than  any  censure  put  forth  by  Abbot 

Turold  or  Bishop  Bemigius. 

After  this  exploit,  which  the  most  zealous  patriotism 
can  hardly  bring  itself  to  look  on  as  glorious,  we  bear 
nothing  of  the  doings  of  the  revolted  English  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  or  during  the  following  winter. 
Our  only  notice  belongs  to  quite  another  part  of  Eng- 

forbsrnd  and  forhsergod,  .^nnubtig  God  hit  gemiltse  >iirh  his  mycele  mfld- 
hertnesse." 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  **  Imminenie  autem  festivitate  S.  Johannk  Baptlste 
comes  Esbernus,  oum  dasse  qiue  m  Hiunbm  flumine  hiemayerat,  Dane- 
marciam  adiit;  sed  firater  suns  Rex  Danorum  Siianas,  fllum,  propter 
pecantam,  qoam  contra  roluntatem  Danorum  a  Bege  Willelmo  aooeperat, 
«zlegayit." 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1070.  *'  |3a  herde  .^Sgelric  bisoop  pet  gesepgont  ^ 
amansamede  he  ealle  )>a  men  >a  Hat  jfei  dede  bslden  don."  Hie  Wor- 
cester version  would  seem  to  place  the  ezoonmiunieation  before  the 
plundering,  and  to  make  it  refer  to  some  earlier  wrong  done  to  i&thaliic 
himself  personally ;  "  And  man  hergade  Jast  mynster  art  Buih,  >«st  wsran 
!«  menn  |»e  se  biscop  .£gcilric  ter  aiaannnmade,  forpon  pe  hi  namcm  pmr 
eaUpcBthe  akte.** 
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land.     Eadric  the  Wild,  the  hero  of  the  weetern  march,  ohi.p.  zz. 
now  made  his  Bubmisgion  to  the  King.^    This  event  is  ^^  sub-* 
mentioned  immediately  after  the  retirement  of  the  Danish  ^^j.**^ 
fleet,  and  in  a  way  which  might  suggest  that  the  two  June- 
things  were   in   some  way  connected.     Perhaps  Eadric  iq^ 
thought  that,  with  the  failure  of  Danish  help,  all  hope  for 
England  had  passed  away,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  make  what  terms  he  could  with  the 
Conqueror.     For  the  next  year  our  accounts^  though  not  Norman 
easy  to  reconcile^  are  comparatively  full,  and  the  Norman  lish  ver- 
aocount  is  decidedly  more  discreditable  to  William  f^^i^  the^eyenta 

the  Enfflish.     And  the   renewed  troubles  of  this  year  o^  the 

.      .  year  1071. 

seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 

worse  state  of  things^  a  state  of  greater  wretchedness 

for  the  conquered.^      The  centre  of  the  insurrectionary  BeroU  of 

or  patriotic  movement  was  the  Isle  of  Ely.    It  is  there-  £iy. 

fore  almost  certain  that  the  Isle  had  been  held  by  the 

insurgents  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  Danish  fleet 

in  those  waters  in  the  summer  of  the  year  before.     No  Deeorip- 

part  of  Britain  could  be  more  easily  defended.      Before  country. 

the  great  works  of  drainage  which  have  changed  the 

course  of  the  rivers  and  wholly  altered  the  &ce  of  the 


'  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  **  Yir  strenoisaimTis  Edricus,  oognomento  SilvatiouB, 
oajna  anpra  meminimnfl,  cum  Bege  Willelmo  pacificatur."  The  submiasion 
of  Eadric  is  placed  between  the  departure  of  Osbeom  in  June  and  the 
consecration  of  Lanfranc  in  August. 

'  Otderic's  account  of  the  defence  of  Ely  and  the  fate  of  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  (531)  followa  immediately  on  the  description  of  the  momentary 
reconciliation  of  English  and  Normans  (see  above,  p.  337).  A  little  way 
on  (533)*  after  describing  the  events  of  the  year  1071,  he  gives  a  special 
picture  of  Norman  oppression.  Now  with  the  death  of  Eadwine  the 
History  of  William  of  Poitiers  ended,  and  Orderio  was  from  that  point  left 
to  his  own  guidance.  The  &vourable  picture  of  Norman  rule  may  there- 
fore come  from  William,  and  the  unfavourable  one  may  be  Orderic*s  own. 
But  the  account  of  the  Conqueror's  dealings  with  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
also  comes  within  the  range  of  the  Arohdeacon  of  Idsieux,  and  the  tone  of 
this  account^  while  trying  to  clear  William  in  some  degree  by  throwing 
blame  on  evil  counsellors,  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  unfiikvonimMe  to  him. 
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OHAP.  XX.  country,  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  strictly  an  island.  It  is 
a  tract  slightly  raised  abovewfche  level  of  the  surrounding 
waters,  and  at  the  point  where  the  great  minster  still 
stands  it  may  be  said  to  rise  to  the  digniiy  of  a  hill.^ 
The  only  means  of  approach  were  the  roads  of  Roman  and 
earlier  date,  roads  which^  in  such  a  country,  necessarily 
took  the  form  of  causeways.  The  g^reat  Akeman  Street  led 
straight  to  Ely  from  William's  newly  built  castle  of  Cam- 
bridge^^ while  another  road,  of  uncertain  date,  led  from  his 
other  fortress  of  Huntingdon,^  itself  connected  with  Cam- 
Approach  bridge  by  the  Roman  Via  Bevana.  But  the  main  ap- 
at  Aldreth.  proach  was  not  by  either  of  these  g^reat  roads,  but  at  a 
point  called  Aldreth^  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the 
patron  saint  ^thelthryth^  where  the  ancient  course  of  the 
Ouse,  now  shallow  indeed,  is  crossed  by  a  causeway  and 


*  On  the  geography  of  this  districi  see  Professor  C.  C.  Babmgton's 
Andent  Camhridgeahirep  and  the  map.  I  learned  mach  from  a  pencmal 
examination  of  the  ground  between  Cambridge  and  Ely  in  Jone^  1870,  in 
company  with  the  Profeesor  and  with  Mr.  Bonney  of  Saint  John's 
College. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  whole  oonntry,  of  which  the  Ely  fenland  is 
only  a  part,  is  given  by  Orderio  (537  B),  but  it  is  copied  from  the  Ufo 
of  Saint  Guthlao  by  Felix  of  Crowland,  whom  Orderio  has  oddly  oonfonnded 
with  Felix  Bishop  of  the  East-Angles  (537  A),  who  died  in  647  (Bnda^  ii. 
15 ;  iii*  30)  in  the  centuiy  before  Gathlac  lived.  The  extract  is  given  in 
Wright's  Biographia  Britannica  Litteraria»  i.  348.  "  Est  in  mediterraneorum 
Anglorum  Britannin  partibns  immensae  magnitudinis  aeerrima  pains,  qusB 
a  GrontsB  fluminis  ripis  incipiens,  hand  procul  a  oastello  quod  diount  nomine 
Gronte,  nunc  stagnis,  nunc  flactiris,  interdum  nigris  fusis  vaporibos  et 
laticibuSp  necnon  crebris  insularum  nemoribus  intervenientibuB,  et  flexuoeiB 
rivigarum  ab  austro  in  aquilonem  mari  tonus  longissimo  tracta  protenditor." 
An  Old-English  version,  said  to  be  by  uSHfric,  (bllows,  which  begins  thus, 
'*  Ts  on  Bretone  lande  sum  fenn  unmaetre  mycelnysse  )»t  on-ginnoO  firam 
Grante  ea  naht  feor  fram  bere  cestre  iSy  ylcan  nama  ys  nemned  Grante- 
oeaster."  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Camboritum,  which  in  Bseda's  day 
was  still  "a  waste  Chester'*  (see  above,  p.  313),  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
an  actual  town.  Felix  and  Besda  were  contemporaiy,  but  Felix  must  have 
been  the  younger  man,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  town  may  have  been 
set  up  again  before  he  wrote. 

'  See  above,  p.  aai.  *  See  above,  p.  aaa. 
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bridge.^  Ab  the  causeway  cuts  through  what  seems  to  ohaf.  xx. 
be  a  British  site,  the  camp  which  bears  the  strange  name 
of  Belsar's  Hill,  it  can  hardly  £ul  to  be  itself  of  Roman 
work.^  It  was  here  that  the  Isle  was  most  accessible 
to  an  enemy,  and  the  course  of  the  river  was  further 
protected  by  a  causeway  forming  an  angle  with  that  by 
which  the  bridge  is  approached,^  Within  the  Isle  then,  Herewwd 
in  a  position  as  strong  in  its  way  as  if  it  had  stood  on 
the  height  of  Laon  or  Lincoln,  the  revolted  inhabitants 
of  the  fen  district,  probably  with  Hereward  as  their  chief, 
had  remained  without  interruption  during  the  winter.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  year  an  altogether  new  turn  was 
given  to  affidrs  when  the  force  of  the  outlaws  was  strength- 
ened^ if  strengthened  it  was,  by  the  accession  of  several 
men  of  higher  rank  and  renown  from  other  parts  of 
England. 

While  {he  conquest  of  Northern  England  was  going  Podtioii  of 
on,  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  whose  treason  had  blighted  ^^^d^for- 
the  first  attempt  at  resistance  within  their  own  Earldoms,^  ^^^• 
were  dwelling  in  William's  court  in  a  character  which 
we  may  call  at   pleasure  that  of  guests^  prisoners,  or 
hostages.    At  last  they  felt  dissatisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion.    Bad  men,  we  are  told^  stirred  up  strife  between 
them  and  the  King.^    William,  so  runs  another  account^ 

^  On  Aldreth  oftiueway,  see  Andent  CambridgeBhire,  p.  49.  In  the 
Gesta  Herewardi  (57)  the  place  is  called  *' Abrehede  .  .  .  .  ubi  mmus  aqais 
et  palude  pneoingitar  [influla]."  In  the  Ely  History,  229,  it  is  "  Alrehethe, 
ubi  aqus  insoln  minus  latsB  sunt."  The  bridge,  when  I  was  there,  looked 
yeiy  much  as  if  it  had  been  broken  down  by  Hereward  and  not  mended 
since. 

'  See  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  49. 

*  Haddenham  Causeway,  called  from  a  village  in  its  course,  with  a  large 
and  striking  church,  but  containing  nothing  of  early  date. 

*  See  above,  p.  193. 

'  Ord  Yit.  521  A.  **  Rex  Guillelmus,  consilio  pravorum  male  u8nB,laudi 
BU»  damnum  ingessit." 

VOL.  IV.  H  h 
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OHAP.  zx.  thought  to  change  their  state  of  honourable  restraint  into 
They  leave  one  of  actual  dungeons  and  fetters.     They  now  left  his 
court  and    <5ourt  and  Openly  revolted.^    We  have  no  details  of  ttieir 
A^ri?f       doings,  but  they  seem  to  have  engaged  in  vague  and  pur- 
1071.         poseless  attempts  at  insurrection^  which  could  not  fail  to 
come  to  nothing.    They  wandered  about  in  woods  and 
fields^  till  they  parted  company.     Eadwine  attempted  to 
reach  the  fnendly  court  of  Scotland,'  but  he  was  slain 
EngUah      on  his  way  thither.     The  English   account  simply  says 
man  ao-      that  he  was  basdy  slain  by  his  own  men.^    The  Norman 
^^Jj^J.g  version  is  fuller.     The   English   traitors,  three  brothers, 
death.        followers  of  the  Earl  and  admitted  to  his  spedal  favour, 
betrayed  him  to  the  Normans.'    In  what  part  of  Ibgland 
he  was  overtaken  we  are  not  told,  but  it  must  have  been 
somewhere  not  very  far  from  the  coast,  as  an  unusually 
high  tide  hindered  him  from  crossing  a  river.®     This  de- 
scription would  suit  many  spots  in  his  own  former  Earl- 
dom, and  still  more  in  that  of  his  brother.     It  is  there- 
fore in  vain  to  guess  where  Eadwine's  last,  and  nearly 


*  Flor.  Wig.  1071.  **  Comites  Edwinns  et  Morkanis,  quia  Rex  Willelmus 
eo8  in  oiuftodiam  ponere  voluit,  latenter  e  curift  ejns  fiigenint,  et  aliquaindhi 
contra  ilium  rebellavernnt." 

'  Ghron.  Wig.  1072;  Cliron.  Petrib.  1071.  "Her  Eadwine  eorl  and 
Morkere  eorl  hlupon  dt  and  mislice  ferdon  on  wuda  and  on  feldon."  This 
nmfet  be  the  time  to  wbloh  Orderio  really  refers  when  he  says  (521  B)  thai 
Eadwine  "sex  mensibuB  a  Scotia  et  Guallis  yel  Anglis  auzilia  aibi  qusa- 
siyit ;"  but  he  wrongly  places  the  wanderings  and  death  of  Eadwine  after 
the  surrender  of  his  brother.  The  six  months  may  possibly  help  us  to  a 
date  for  Eadwine's  reyolt — six  months  before  the  surrender  of  Ely  in 
October.    See  below,  p.  480. 

»  Flor.  Wig.  1071. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  107 1.  "Eadwine  eorl  wear9  o&lagen  arhlice  fram  his 
agenum  mannum.'*  The  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Florence  leare  out  the 
adverb. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  521  B.  "  Interea  tres  fratres,  qui  ei  familiares  prsacipuique 
satellites  erant,  Normannis  eum  prodiderunt." 

*  lb.  "Ad  hoc  facinus  ex»stuatio  marina  Nonnannos  adjuvit,  qu»  ad 
riyulum  quemdam  Eduinum  morari  coeg^it,  eique  fugam  penitus  ademit.** 
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his  &rst,  passage  of  aims  may  bave  happened.^    At  the  ohaf.  xx. 
head  of  twenty  horsemen  the  Earl  gallantly  withstood  ^i^^ 
the  attacks  of  a  paHy  of  Nonnans,  till  he  was  slain,  as  ^^  ^7 
it  would  seem,  by  the  hands  of  the  three  traitors.^    They  men. 
brought  his  head  to  William,  hoping  of  coarse  to  win 
his  &Yom*,  but^  43  such  traitors  have  usually  been  dealt 
with  from  the  days  of  David  onward,  their  reward  was 
outlawry  instead  of  honour.^ 

Thus  died  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians^  the  grandson  of  His  cfaa- 
Leofric  and  Oodgifo^  the  brother-in-law  of  Harold.  The 
historian  who  records  his  death  waxes  eloquent  on  his 
high  birth,  his  personal  beauty,  his  piety,  his  bounty  to 
the  clergy  and  the  poor.^  The  news  of  his  death,  we 
are  told,  caused  grief  throughout  all  England,  not  among 
the  English  only,  but  among  the  Normans  and  French, 
who  wept  for  him  as  for  a  comrade  or  a  kinsman.'^  Of  the 
feelings  of  the  royal  maiden  who,  like  so  many  other  royal 
maidens,  bad  been  made  the  sport  of  her  &ther's  policy, 
we  hear  nothing.  William  himself— it  is  the  last  of  his 
acts  recorded  by  his  pan^;yrist— shed  tears  over  Eadwine's 
lifeless  head.®  All  this  may  be;  Eadwine  doubtless  had 
many  winning  personal  qualities,  and  knew  how  to  make 
himself  the  ornament  and  darling  of  a  court.  But  all  this 
does  not  relieve  him  from  the  guilt  of  betraying  eveiy 
cause  which  he  undertook,  and  breaking  his  faith  to  every 
lord  to  whom  he  plighted  it.  Those  were  days  in  which 
men  both  drew  and  sheathed  their  swords  somewhat  hastily ; 

^  On  the  qnestion  whether  Eadwine  e^er  entered  the  Isle  of  Ely,  see 
Appendix  00. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  531  B.    "Tree  fratrea  ....  ipd  enmdem  cum  xx.  eqaitibns 
toto  nisn  Mse  defendentem  ocdderant." 

»  lb.  C.    "  ProditoreB,  qni  pro  fiiTore  iUins  d  caput  domini  sui  defere- 
bant,  mrfeanoB  in  exsHium  expulit." 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  182. 

*  See  above,  p.  180. 

*  Old.  Yit.  531 C.  "  Bex  GniUehnus,  comperti  proditione  quA  Bsepe  &tuB 
Merdomm  Coniul  perierat,  pietate  motus  flevit." 

H  h   2 
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CHAP.  XX.  they  were  days  in  which  oaths  were  lightly  taken  and 
lightly  broken.  But  even  in  those  days  it  must  have  been 
a  special  preeminence  in  evil  to  have  been  faithless  alike  to 
Eadward,  to  Harold,  to  Eadgar^  and  to  William. 

Morkero         The  surviving  son  of  .^!lfgar^  Morkere,  still  perhaps 

i^JJJ[5rgente  holding  in  name  the  Earldom  to  which  he  had  been  called 

at  Ely.       jj^  Eadward's  days  by  the  Northumbrian  rebels/  seems 

hitherto  to  have  acted  mainly  under  the  influence  of  his 

brother.*     Now  that  Eadwine  was  dead^  he  showed,  for 

a  while  at  least,  a  higher  spirit.     He  joined  the  outlaws  in 

the  Isle,  which  had  now  become  the  resort  of  the  more 

Legend  of  daring  spirits  from  every  part  of  England.    Legend  indeed 

of  Be^.  ^^  peopled  the  Camp  of  Refuge,  as  it  has  been  romantically 

called,  with  a  crowd  of  persons  who  undoubtedly  were  not 

there.  We  hear  of  Earl  Eadwine,  notwithstanding  his  death, 

of  Archbishop  Stigand,  notwithstanding  his  imprisonment 

at  Winchester,^  of  Abbot  Frithric  of  Saint  Alban's,  whose 

name  at  once  plunges  us  into  an  atmosphere  of  myth.^ 

PreBeace     But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  Morkere,^  of 

Bam  and    the  Northimibrian  Theg^  Siward  Bam,®  and  of  ^thelwine 

^^^P    Bishop  of  Durham,  who  left  his  shelter  in  Scotland  to 

wine.         share  the  dangers  of  his  countrymen.'^    And  there  can  be 

1^^^^  little  doubt  that  the  life  and  soul  of  the  defence  was  Here- 

ward  himself.  Though  we  cannot  venture  to  accept  a  single 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  485.  *  See  aboTo,  p.  ao. 

*  See  above,  p.  333.  *  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Chion.  Wig.  1073 ;  Petiib.  107 1.  '*  And  Morkere  mid  scjrpe  gewende 
to  Helig,  and  )>Kr  oom  .^)gelwine  biaceop  and  Sigwaifl  Barn,  and  fela  hand 
manna  mid  heom."  Florenoe  (107 1)  adda,  **  fferewardui  vir  drenmsHmuBf 
cum  multis  aliis."  Simeon  (1071.  89,  Hinde)  adds  of  ^thelwine  and 
Siward,  **  de  Scottilk  renayigantee  illo  adTenerant/'  The  account  of  Orderic 
(521  A)  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth;  **  Bex  Guillelmus  .  .  .  •. 
firaudulenter  inolitum  Gomitem  Moroarum  in  Eliensi  insnllk  condusii, 
Btbique  confooderatum  et  nil  mali  machinaatem  vel  suspioantem  ob- 
sedit." 

'  See  above,  p.  ai.  ''  See  above,  p.  337. 
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detail  of  his  legendary  history  as  matter  of  historical  fiEbct^  ohap.  zx. 
yet  the  mere  abundance  of  such  details  shows  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  popular  imagination.   His  legendary 
prominence  makes  it  pretty  certain  that,  even  if  Hereward 
was  not  the  formal  leader  of  the  defenders  of  the  Isle,  it  was 
on  the  strength  of  his  heart  and  arm  that  the  hopes  of  the 
defence  mainly  rested.    And  one  of  those  incidental  notices 
which  in  the  history  of  these  times  often  prove  so  much, 
shows  that  the  spirit  which  was  kindled  by  tiie  revolt  of 
the  Fenland  spread  itself  into  shires  far  away  from  Peter- 
borough and  Ely.    A  party  of  the  valiant  men  of  Berk-  Unsuocess- 
shire,  tenants  of  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon>  set  forth  to  join  of  the 
the  new  champions  of  England.     They  were  surprised  on  ^«'l»J*>» 
their  march  by  a  body  of  the'  King's  troops,  and  underwent 
various  punishments  for  their  rebellion.^    The  one  instance 
of  such  zeal  which  happens  to  be  recorded  was  doubtless 
not  the  only  instance  that  took  place ;  brave  or  desperate 
men  from  various  parts  of  England  doubtless  pressed  to 
join  in  the  defence  of  the  spot  which  now  alone  was  truly 
England.    And  if  legend  is  allowed  to  count  for  anything,  Alleged 
none  of  the  warlike  guests  of  Saint  -^thelthryth  showed  „^oq^  ^f® 
greater  zeal  in  the  common    cause   than  the  monastic  ^y- 
indwellers  of  her  island.     Monks  and  warriors  sat  side  by 
side  in  the  refectory,  the  chief  leaders  being  honoured  with 
a  place  at  the  table  of  the  Abbot,  while  weapons  of  war 
hung  from  the  walls  and  the  roof^  that  the  comrades^  lay 
and  spiritual  alike^  might  at  once  spring  to  their  harness 
at  any  call  of  sudden  need.^    Everjrthing  bade  fair  for  a 
long  defence;  men  might  deem  that,  though  the  rest  of 

^  See  above,  p.  33.  The  writer  adds^  "  Circumyenti  in  itinere  captique 
incareerantur,  et  satis  misere  affligimtur." 

'  Gesta  Herewardi,  64.  A  Norman  spy  gives  the  report  of  the  doings 
in  the  refectory,  and  adds ;  *'  Hoc  nempe  mihi  pr»  ctinctis  imnm  etvalde 
mirificum  est  de  iUis  omnibus  quod  percipi,  monachoe  loci  illius  pene  omnes 
tam  praedaros  in  militift  esse  quod  nedum  penitus  ante  audivi,  neo  ipse 
m  aliqno  alio  loco  nnmquam  ezpertus  sum." 
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CHAP.  XX.  the  land  might  submit  to  the  Norman,  yet  the  Isle  of  Ely 

might  long  remain  independent  English  ground. 
Character        With  hopes  like  this  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize ; 
revolt.        yet,  from  our  calmer  point  of  view,  we  can  see  that  the 
cause  of  England  could  not  really  be  served  by  thus  de- 
fending a  single  spot  of  ground  while  the  rest  of  the  land 
was  conquered.    The  Fenland  was,  of  all  parts  of  Britain, 
one  of  the  best  suited  for  the  last  remnants  either  of  a 
vanquished  nation  or  of  a  vanquished  political  party  to 
OnilTiiig    hold  out  against  their  enemy  to  the  last.    There  is  reason 
settlement  ^  believe  that  some  isolated  spots  in  this  wild  region  had 
Fotb*        been  held  by  remnants  of  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants  for 
ages  afber  East-Anglia  and  Mercia  had  become  English 
ground.^     It  is  even  possible  that,  here  and  there,  an  out- 
lying British  settlement  may  have  lingered  on  to  the  days 
of  William,  and  that  Hereward,  as  well  as  Eadric  on  the 
other  side  of  England,  may  have  found  allies  among  the 
descendants  of  those  whom  his  fathers  had  displaced.    In 
The  Isle     after  days  the  land  which  had  thus  sheltered  the  last  relics 
bySe        ^^^  ^^  British  and  of  English  independence  sheltered 

foUowersofthe  last  relics  of  the  party  which  had  fought  for  the 
Simon  of  r      j  e 

Montfort  freedom  of  England  by  the  side  of  Simon  of  Montfort.* 

"    ""  ^^*  *  renmant  of  this  kind,  holding  a  spot  like  the  Isle  of 

hopeless-  Ely,  could  never  be  more  than  a  community  of  outlaws, 

the  Strug-  ^t  was  not  even  as  if  any  substantive  and  considerable 

^^^  part  of  the  country,  a  land  like  Northumberland  or  the 

^  A  passage  fit>m  the  Histoxy  of  Ramsey,  c.  86,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  in  vol.  i.  p.  477,  certainly  seems  to  point  to  the  ezlstenoe  of 
British  robbers  in  the  Fenland  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cnut.  The  English 
tenants  of  an  oppressive  Danish  Thegn  are  made  to  say,  **  Qnonsque  alien!- 
gensB  istias  vitam  d<mandam  gratU  Britonibut  latro^Mbua  oontinuis  noctimn 
excubiis  ad  nostrom  dedecus  et  damnum  oonservamns  ?  '* 

'  The  holding  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  by  Simon's  followers  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  historians  of  Henry  the  Third  ;  see  for  instance  Bishanger,  44,  ed. 
Riley.  The  Royalist  Wikes  (Ann.  Mon.  iv.  304,  307)  has  of  course  many 
hard  words  for  the  patriots. 
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Wealk-cj/fiy  or  the  whole  of  East-Anglia,  had  contxiyed  to  ohaf.  zx. 

letain  its  independence.     A  district  of  this  kind  might 

have  kept  a  real  political  being  and  a  real  national  existence, 

jost  as  Wales  and  Scotland  did.      But  the  independence 

of  the  Isle  of  Ely  could  have  meant  nothing  more  than  a 

constant  guerriUa  war£Eure  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  and  a 

constant  source  of  discontent  and  suspicion  through  the 

rest  of  the  Kingdom.     We  admire,  we  sympathize  with, 

the  followers  of  Hereward  and  the  followers  of  the  younger 

Simon;  but,  in  the  general  interest  of  England,  we  can 

hardly  lament  that  their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with 

success. 

One  thing  is  plain,  that  William  looked  on  the  revolt  William 

of  the  Fenland  as  something  which  needed  all  his  energies  idewith  % 

of  craft  and  force  to  put  down.     He  called  forth  both««*»**'°"*- 

land  troops  and  a  fleet,  which  last  must  have  been  chiefly 

manned  by  English  sailors.^     Legend  speaks  of  William  Alleged 

of  Warren,   now  Earl  of  Surrey,*^   the   husband  of  the  wiiiumi  of 

King's  step-daughter,  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  this^*'^^* 

expedition.     His  chief  object  was  to  avenge  his  brother 

Frederick,  who  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Hereward 

at  an  earlier  time.^     We  also  hear  much  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  and  Ivo 

Tailleboia. 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1072;  Petrib.  1071.  "Ac  |>a  se  kyngc  Wyllelm  Mb 
geaheade  >a  bead  he  ut  aoypfyrde  aad  landfyrde  and  >et  land  eaU  utan 
embeette  and  brygce  worhte  and  acypfyrde  on  )>a  sae  healfe."  So  Flor.  Wig. 
(107 1);  "Sed  hoc  audito  Bex  cum  butsecarlis  in  oriental!  plagft  insulse 
omnem  illiB  ezitum  obBtruxit,  et  pontem  in  ooddentall  duorom  milliari- 
Oram  longnm  fieri  jnasit."  The  last  time  we  heard  of  the  "butsecarli" 
was  when  they  were  bo  eager  to  fight  for  Eadgar  and  against  William. 
See  voL  iii.  pp.  525,  531. 

*  See  Orderio,  53a  C.  It  is  trae  that  in  680  G,  speaking  of  William 
BnfoB,  he  says, "  GuillelmuB  Bex  Guillehnum  de  Gnarenn&  Comitem  Suth- 
ngi»  oonstitait,'*  but  thiB  can  hardly  be  the  first  grant. 

'  See  voL  iii.  p.  647.  The  incidental  mention  of  Frederick's  lands  at 
Trumpington  in  Domesday  (196  h)  and  in  Norfolk  (ii.  165  5»  170  h)  seems  to 
show  that  he  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Snrvey.  This  falls  in  with  the  story 
of  his  being  killed  by  Hereward,  which  is  found  in  the  Gesta,  46,  54,  61, 
and  in  the  somewhat  better  authority  of  the  Liber  de  Hyd&,  395  ;  "  Here- 
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CBAP.  zz.  who  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  fibres  in 
the  legendary  history^  and  who  appears  in  the  Survey 
as  the  owner  of  larg^  estates  in  the  neighbouring  knd 
His  real     of  Holland.^    Romance  endows  him  with  the  marriage 
agimoy'      and  heritage  of  the  mythical  Lucy,  the  long-lived  and 
"•■^'^•fi^  often-wedded  daughter  of  Earl  ^Ifgar,*  and  therefore, 
according  to  one  version,  the  niece  of  Hereward  himself. 
History  shows  that  there  is  so  much  of  truth  in  the  myth 
that  Ivo  really  had  a  wife,  certainly  not  a  daughter  of 
.ffilfgar,  but  still  of  English  parentag^^  who   on  Nor- 
man lips  was  spoken  of  as  Lucy,  much  as  Eadgyth  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  had  her  name  changed  to  Matilda.' 
Legend  describes  Ivo,  possibly  with  truth,  as   a   bitter 
enemy  of  the  monks  of  Crowland  ;*   it  is  more  certain 
that  the  Priory  of  Spalding  counted  him  among  its  bene- 
Pipewnoe    factors.*    And  an  incidental  passage  of  the  Survey  may 
of  William  l^^^  ^s  to  think  that  the  one  Norman  who  must  ever 
**•       claim  most  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  was  among 
the  assailants  of  the  last  stronghold  of  independent  Eng- 
land.   William  Malet,  who  had  borne  the  body  of  Harold 
to  his  first  burial  ^  and  who  had  been  the  prisoner  of  the 

wardns  .  .  .  inter  csBtera  acelen  sna,  Frederioum  germanam  Gomitis 
WiUelmi  de  Warennilk,  genere  et  poflseanonibuB  insignitimi,  nocte  quftdam 
in  domo  propriA  fraudibns  circumyentnm  occidit.  Pro  cnjos  nece  tante 
inter  ipsam  et  pnedictum  WiUelmum  yitn  sunt  difloordin  at  nuIU  satis- 
fiustione  nulU  regi&  [sio]  potuerint  quieeoere." 

1  See  liiB  lands  in  lincolnaliire,  in  Domesday,  350-351  h. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  631. 

*  Mr.  Nichols  has  made  it  dear,  in  the  linoohi  Volnme  of  the  Ardue- 
ological  Institute,  255,  that  Iyo's  wife  Lnoy  was  a  kinswoman  at  once  of 
William  Malet  and  of  the  Sheriff  Thorold,  the  alleged  brother  of  the  fiunoiu 
Godgifa,  who  seems  to  appear  as  Ivo*s  atUeeeaor  in  p.  351.  Some  enter- 
prising genealogist  may  perhaps  find  here  the  key  to  the  mysterions  de> 
scription  of  William  (see  yoL  iii.  p.  466)  as  **  partim  Nonnannos  et 
Anglos."    The  younger  Lucy,  the  Ck>antess,  was  her  daughter  by  Ivo. 

*  See  the  fiJse  Ingulf,  Gale,  74. 

'  See  the  Monastioon,  iii.  206,  215  et  seqq.,  and  the  Chronicle  of  John 
of  Peterborough  (neariy  as  mythical  as  Ingulf  himself)  under  the  years 
105  a  and  1074.  *  See  vol.  iiL  p.  514. 
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Danes  after  the  taking  of  York,^  had  escaped  or  had  been  chap.  xx. 
redeemed  from  his  captivity,  and  now  came  to  fight  and 
die  in  the  marshes  of  Ely  .^  Thus  much  is  handed  down 
to  ns  in  the  great  record ;  but  romance^  so  bucy  with  the 
names  of  other  actors,  Norman  and  English,  has  perversely 
foigotten  to  hand  down  to  us  a  single  tale  of  the  deeds  or 
the  &te  of  the  eompater  Heraldi. 

Our  authentic  narratives  describe  William  as  attacking  Oeography 
the  Isle  on  both  sides,  bringing  his  ships  to  bear  on  the  oM&paign. 
eastern  side,  while  he  made  his  assault  on  the  western 
by  means  of  a  bridge.^    The  legendary  accounts,  utterly 
confused  as  they  are  as  to  the  chronology  and  as  to  the 
actors,  are  the  work  of  men  who  knew  the  country^  and, 
like  many  other  l^^dary  accounts,   they  seem  trust- 
worthy as  fiur  as  the  geography  is  concerned.    They  thus 
enable  us  more  exactly  to  fix  the  position  of  the  opera- 
tions which  our  soberer  authorities  point  to  more  vaguely. 
The  castle  of  Cambridge  was,  as  might  be  expected,  the  William's 
royal  head-quarters;^  but  the  energy  of  William  carried q,yjrie„  nt 
him  to  every  point  at  which  his  presence  could  be  needed. 
We  find  him  in  one  tale  directiug  his  naval  operations 
against  the  eastern  part  of  the  Isle  from  Brandon,^  a 

^  See  Above,  p.  269. 

'  The  seooiid  yolnme  of  Domewisj  contains  a  crowd  of  referenoes  to  the 
death  of  WiUiam  Malet  at  some  time  before  the  date  of  the  Sarvey;  see 
PP-  «94,  334  ft.  373  ^  380  6,  407,  440.  44i>  44«  h  444-  In  ti^i^  other 
entries  things  get  more  distinct  In  447  we  read  of  land  being  held  "  die 
qao  pater  K  Malet  ivit  In  servitiom  Begis."  In  33a  h  we  read  of  lands  in 
Suffolk  "  ez  hoc  erat  sesitns  Willelmos  Malet  qnando  ivit  in  servitiom 
Begis  nbi  mortaos  est"  Lastly,  in  133  6  we  find  lands  in  Norfolk  claimed 
by  Robert  Malet  who  "  dicit  quod  pater  sans  earn  tennit  qnando  imt  m 
maire$ey  et  hoc  testator  hondret,  et  tamen  non  tenebat  eft  die  qnft  mor- 
tans  foit."  TUs  oertainly  looks  to  me  as  if  William  bad  been  killed  in 
the  campaign  in  the  Fenland. 

*  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  471. 
«  Hist.  Eli.  937.     *^  Rex  ...  ad  castmm  Gaatebiigisa  secessit,''  after 

the  defeat  of  the  witch.    Afterwards  (346)  the  monks  go  to  Osmbridge  to 
pay  their  fine. 

*  In  one  of  the  legendary  exploits  of  Hereward  (Gesta,  70)  he  goes  "ad 
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oHAp.  zz.  town  on  the  Little  Ome,  the  stream  whose  bed  has  in  later 
Operations  times  received  the  waters  of  its  greater  namesalLe.    Else- 

at  Brandon 

and  Beche.  where  we  hear  of  attacks  made  by  water  from  Beche,  a  point 
to  the  8oath-*east  of  the  Isle  on  the  &mous  Devil's  Dyke, 
and  commanding  a  stream  called  Bechelode,  which  joins 
with  the  Grant  or  Cam  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 

William's   old  Ouse.^    But  the  great  interest  of  the  campaign  gathers 

^Aldreth.  round  the  bridge  or  causeway  which  William  made  at 
the  accessible  point  of  Aldreth.  Stones^  trees,  hides, 
materials  of  every  kind,  were  employed  in  the  work;^ 
stone  especially  was  brought  by  water  from  Cottenham, 
a  point  in  the  direction  of  Cambridge,  commanding  a 
tributary  of  the  old  Ouse.^     Here  then  the  chief  exploits 

Legends  of  of  Hereward  and  his  companions  are  placed.  He  more 
'  than  once  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Normans  to  enter 
the  Isle  by  the  causeway/  and  a  more  wonderfol  tale  is 
told  how,  by  the  advice  of  Ivo,  a  witch  was  placed  in 
a  wooden  tower  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  English 
by  her  spells,  and  how  Hereward  contrived  to  bum  tower, 
pythoness,  and  all.''  Tales  again  are  told  of  the  various 
disguiBCB  in  which  he  made  his  way  into  the  King^s  camp 


Regis  curiam  apud  Brandnne."  So  in  Hist.  Eli.  229,  **  Bex  ...  ad  Bran- 
dunam  reoessit."  The  Grreat  Ouse  anciently  ran  into  the  sea  at  Wisbech ; 
it  now  follows  the  coarse  of  the  Little  Ouse  to  Lynn.  See  Ancient  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 69. 

^  Qeeta,  65;  Hist.  EU.  233. 

'  Gesta,  57.  **  Latitude  ibi  iiii.  stadionun  extenditnr,  ubi  adduotis 
instnunentiB  et  structaris  lignomm  et  lapidnm  et  ex  omni  genere  struia, 
aggregationem  in  palude  yiam,  licet  nimis  sibi  perinutilem  et  angnstam, 
strayerunt  ad  magnum  qnippe  flmnen  apad  praedictum  locum,  scilicet 
Abrehede,  etiam  in  aquii  maximas  arfoores  et  trabes  conjunctas  coUocave- 
ront,  Bubterius  oonnexis  pellibns  bidentimn  integre  et  Yenipelles  excoriatis 
et  aere  plenis  infosis,  ut  onus  supereuntium  melius  sustentaretur  et 
pondus." 

•  Hist.  Eli.  336.    "  Gotingelade  "  at  least  implies  Cottenham. 
«  The  tale  is  told  at  length  in  the  Gesta^  58. 

*  The  story  of  the  witch  is  given  in  the  Gesta,  68-76 ;  Hist.  Eli.  2340237. 
In  the  former  (75)  she  appeals  as  ''phithoniBsa  muller.** 
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to  spy  out  the  hostile  forces,^  and  of  the  way  in  which  <wap.  xx. 
he  harried  the  places  which  remai|ied  in  the  King's  obedi- 
ence.' What  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  each 
particular  story  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  but  the  places 
spoken  of  quite  fiill  in  with  the  more  general  description 
of  the  Chroniclers^  and  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the 
main  struggle  took  place  on  the  Ouse  by  the  approach 
of  Aldreth,  and  that  many  a  gallant  feat  of  arms  was 
done  on  its  dreary  banks  by  the  last  champions  of 
England. 

The  amount  of  time  over  which  the  struggle  was  spread  Length  of 

who  QQiOMSO 

IS  greatly  exag^rated  by  the  legendary  writers^  who  bring  exaggeiw 
the  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  into  connexion  with  the  still  J^nji. 
distant  rebellion  of  Balph  of  Norfolk.^     But  it  is  plain 
from  the  authentic  accounts  that  the  reduction  of  the  Isle 
was  not  a  work  of  any  long  time^  and  that  the  whole 
campaign  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  following 
the  departure  of  the  Danish  fleet.     Those  accounts  read  Snirender 
as  if  the  hearts  of  Morkere  and  his  companions  &iled  ^Ethel- 
them  when  they  found  themselves  hemmed  in  both  by  land  2Se  rest 
and  by  water.*    The  Norman  version,  on  the  other  hand, 
tells  of  Mse  promises  and  inducements  held  out  to  the 
Earl,  by  which  he  was  led  to  throw  himself  on  the  King's 
mercy  at  a  time  when  it  was  yet  open  to  him  either  to  have 
still  defended  the  Isle  or  to  have  made  his  way  out  by  water 
into  the  high  seas.^    The  local  legend,  which  is  clearly 

*  He  goes  as  a  potter,  Qmitk,  69 ;  as  a  fisherman,  ib.  74. 

'  Hist.  £11.  333.    Seven  men  from  the  Isle  bum  Burwell. 

'  See  Gesta,  77;  Hist.  Eli.  259;  and  Appendix  00. 

«  Chzon.  Wig.  107a ;  Petrib.  1071.  **  And  >a  ntbigan  |»a  ealle  on  hand 
eodan,  ]»et  wses  Egelwine  hisceop  and  Morkere  eorl,  and  ealle  }»  >e  mid 
heom  weron/'  So  Florenoe,  1071 ;  *'  Illi,  nbi  se  videmnt  dc  esse  oonclusos, 
repagnare  desistebant." 

'  Old.  Vit.  531  A.  **  Versipelles  inter  eos  nnntii  discniTemnt,  et  dolosam 
oonditionem  neqaiter  pejngeront,  sdlicet  at  se  Comes  Begl  redderet, 
emnque  Bex  pacifioe  ut  fidmn  amictim  snsoiperet.  Obsessns  nempe  din 
poterat  sese  ibidem  inacoessibilitate  lod  defendere  aut,  nimlA  yi  aocidente, 
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wrong  in  bringing  both  Eadwine  and  Morkeie  into  the 
Isle,  and  still  more  wrong  in  making  both  of  them  eecape^^ 
is  probably  right  in  attributing  the  surrender  of  the  Isle 
to  the  treachery  of  the  Abbot  and  monks,  whose  patriotism 
&iled  them  when  William  seized  on  all  the  lands  of  the 
monastery  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Isle  itself.^  At  all 
events  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  of 
Ely  came  into  William's  hands.  They  were  dealt  with  as 
he  thought  good.^  According  to  William's  constant  rule,^ 
no  life  was  taken,  but  at  Ely,  as  at  Alen9on,  the  Con- 
queror felt  no  scruple  against  inflicting  punishments  which 
to  our  notions  might  seem  more  frightful  than  death  itself. 
Some  were  shut  up  in  the  horrible  prison-houses  o£  those 
days;  others  were  allowed  to  go  free  after  their  eyes  had 
been  put  out  or  their  hands  cut  off.^  Morkere  himself, 
to  judge  from  the  English  accounts^  surrendered  himself 
to  the  King's  mercy.  According  to  the  Norman  version, 
he  surrendered  on  a  promise  of  being  received  to  the 
King's  peace,  which  was  broken  by  William  through  fear 
of  the  dangers  which  might  happen  to  the  realm  if  Morkere 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  large.     In  either  case,  he  was 


per  circumfloenB  flnmen  uaqae  ad  ocefinnm  navigio  difibgere.  Sed  ille 
falsis  allegationibuB  simpliciter  adquievit,  et  cum  suia  ad  Begem  padfioe  de 
InBolA  ezivit.** 

^  See  Appendix  00. 

*  The  story  ia  told  in  the  Gosta  (78),  and  more  fiilly  in  the  Ely  Hiatory 
(340).  In  the  former  Tersion  Abbot  Thnrstan  at  first  patriotically  flees 
along  with  the  Earls,  and  takes  the  treasures  of  the  church  with  him.  As 
the  escape  of  the  Earls  is  undoubtedly  mythical,  the  escape  of  the  Abbot 
is  most  likely  no  less  so. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  107a.  "And  se  kyng  nam  heora  scypa  and  w»pna  and 
manega  soeattas,  and  >a  menn  ealle  he  toe  and  dyde  of  heom  Ixet  he  wotde." 
In  Peterborough,  1071,  "pa  men  he  ateah  noa  awa  he  votde."  We  may 
compare  the  words  of  William  of  Pntieis  in  describing  the  vengeance  of 
William  at  Bomney ;  see  voL  ill.  p.  534. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  53. 

B  Flor.  Wig.  1071.  **  Comitem  ceterosque  per  Angliam  divisos,  paitim 
cu8todi»  mancipavit,  partim,  manibus  truncatis  yel  oculis  erutis,  afaire 
permisit." 
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put  into  ward,  but  as  he  was  entrusted  to  the  keeping  ohap.  zx. 
of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  it  may  be  that  the  dangeons  and 
fetters  of  which  we  hear  are  only  a  figure  of  speech.^ 
He  remained  a  prisoner  in  Normandy  all  the  rest  of  the  His  mo- 
days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  but  a  single  moment  releMeT 
of  freedom  at  his  death.*  '*^7* 

The  like   bondage^   the    like    momentary   glimpse   oflmprison- 
freedom,  was  the  fate  of  Siward  Barn.^      In  the  case^^^ 
of   Bishop  ^thelwine  earlier   services    may  have    been^»™- 
allowed  to  count  against   his   later  enmity.      He  ^as^uiXine 
simply   committed    to    the    care    of  Abbot    Ealdred    of^?/^"?** 

Abingdon. 

Abingdon,^  and  we  have  seen  that  this  kind  of  custody 
did  not  involve  any  special  hardship.^     He  reached  the 
Abbey,  it  would  almost  seem^  about  the  time  when  the 
tenants  of  the  house  were  making  their  gallant  but  vain 
attempt  to  carry  help  to  the  defenders  of  Ely.^    Their  Lnprbon- 
&ult  was  visited  on  their  lord  the  Abbot,  who  was  first  ™J^J^^ 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Wallingford,  and  then,  like  Ealdred. 
^thelwine  himself,  transferred  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  milder  custody  of  Bishop  Walkelin  at  Winchester.'^ 

^  Ord.  'Vlt.  5ai  A, B.  "Bex  metnens  ne  Morcanu  injnriM  tSbi  et  oom- 
pairiotiB  sqib  neqniter  iUatas  nlouoeretnr,  et  per  emn  aliqus  eeditiones  in 
regno  Albionia  implaoabiles  orirentur,  Ulam  sine  numifeeto  reata  vindis 
injecii,  omnique  Titft  suA  in  ergutolo  ooerooit  et  cautelsB  Bogerii  oppldani 
Belmontie  mandpaTit."  *  See  Flor.  Wig.  Z087.  '  lb. 

*  Both  Cbronides  mention  the  sending  of  .^Ithdwine  to  Abingdon  and 
his  death  soon  after  ;  "  )3one  bisoeop  Egelwine  he  sende  to  Abbandune  and 
he  ^tsr  Ibi^ferde  sona  >«bb  wintres."  Florence,  who  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aoooimt  nnder  the  last  year,  here  translates  the  Chronicles.  See 
Appendix  PP.  So  the  local  Histoiy  of  Abmgdon  (i.  485,  493)  ;  *'  Talibus 
tentatis  quum  diyersl  ordinis  et  dignitatis  vizi  se  commiscaissent»  turn 
epfscopns  Donelmensis  quoqne,  JBgdwinus  nomine,  inter  eos  qui  capti 
sont  inventus,  et  Abbendoniam  missus,  in  captione  ibi  ad  suae  mortis  degens 
diem  obiit."  *  See  above,  p.  388. 

*  The  passage  quoted  in  p.  33  follows  immediately  on  the  last  extract. 

^  Hist.  Mon.  Ab.  i.  486.  "  In  iUorum  etiam  dominum,  id  est,  Abb»- 
tem  Ealdredum,  qui  et  Brichwinus  dictus  est  (binomius  enim  erat), 
Begis  inimidtia  est  perlat%  adeo  ut  absque  dilatione,  ejus  pneoepto,  i^ud 
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coAP.  zx.  The  King  then  granted  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon  to  a 

Abbotof    ^oi'ii^Ai^  monk  from  Jamieges,  who  however  bears  the 

AbingdOTL  gingukrlj  Engliflh-somiding  name  of  Adelelm  or  ^thel- 

helm.^     His  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  one  in  which 

he  seems  to  have  had  to  trust  about  equally  to  English 

Sufferings  tongues  and  to  Norman  swords.    The  King's  officers  were 

Abingdon   oouistantly  doing  damage  to  the  house  by  exactions  of 

monks.       various  kinds,  in  withstanding  which  the  eloquence  and 

legal  knowledge  of  certain  of  his  English  monks  stood 

Mmtazy     him  in  good  stead.'      On  the  other  hand^  the   neces- 

^^f^f    sities  of  the  times^  and  the  revolts  and  conspiracies  which 

the  Abbot.  ^^^  g^  everywhere  going  on — especially^  we  may  be 

sure,  in  so  English  -  hearted  a  district  as   Berkshire — 

made  it  unsafe  for  even  an  Abbot  to  go  about  without 

a  military  guaid.^    He  had  also  to  send  men  to  take  a 

share  in  the  defence  of  the  newly-built  castles  of  Oxford, 

Wallingford,  and  Windsor,*  and  moreover  to  provide  for 

the  defence  of  his  own  monastery.*    The  arms  of  soldiers 

castellnm  Walingafordense  in  oaptume  poneretnr.  AJiqoanto  Mitem  post 
tempore  a  pnedioto  looo  eductus,  in  mann  Wmtoniensis  Episoopi  WalcheliDi 
servandus  oonimittitur,  apnd  qnem  mansit  quoad  Tixlt."  In  the  other 
version,  in  p.  493,  Walkelin  is  not  mentioned,  and  we  read  more  distinctly 
of  Ealdred  as  "pastorall  potestate  nndatus/' 

'  A  writ  in  his  fayonr  in  andent  fimn,  addressed  by  William  to  Lanfranc, 
Robert  of  Oily,  and  others,  opens  the  seoond  volume  of  the  Abingdon 
History.  In  diffiorent  manuscripts  of  the  History  his  name  is  written 
Athellelmas  and  Adelelmos.  That  he  came  from  Jomi^es  ai^>ean  from 
the  Appendix  to  the  AUngdon  History,  ii.  383.  We  there  hear  how 
he  gave  lands  of  the  Abbey  to  his  kinsfolk,  and  how  he  mocked  at  the 
English  saints,  calling  them  "  rtisticoe,"  fto.,  mnoh  in  the  style  of  Paul  at 
Saint  Alban's.  He  of  coarse  suffered  a  miraoalous  punishment,  which 
reminds  one  of  that  ci  Arins. 

'  See  the  very  cniioas  aooonnt  in  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  a.  lliere  is  a  letter  of 
Lanftanc  to  Adelelm  (Oiles,  i.  7a)  in  which  he  pleads  with  the  Abbot  for 
some  monks  who  had  oflbnded  him. 

*  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  3.  **  In  piimordio  autem  sui  adventils  in  abbatiam,  non 
nisi  avmatortnn  septus  mann  militum  alicabi  procedebat." 

*  See  above,  p.  541. 

*  lb.  "  Taliter  regni  tumnltaaatibas  caussis,  domnus  AdeUefanus  Abbas 
locum  sibi  commissum  munitft  manu  militum  secure  protegebat." 
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from  heyimd  sea'  were  therefore  as  needful  to  him  as  ohaf.xx. 
the  legal  subtleties  of  Oodric  the  monk  and  ^Ifwine 
the  priest  of  Sutton.     At  first  he  simplj  hired  meroe- 
naries;'  afterwards,  when  things  had  got  rather  more  He  pants 
quiet  and  when  military  tenures  were  being  generally  miutaiy 
introduoed  among  the  oocupants  of  ecclesiastical  property,  *®°'*'®^- 
the  lands  which  had  been  formeriy  held  of  the  Abbey 
by  English  Thegns  on  an  English  tenure  were  granted 
out  to  Norman  knights  on  a  tenure  strictly  military.^ 
This   process,   which  went  on   at  other   places  as  well  ninstra- 
as  at  Abingdon,  marks  a  stage  in  that  gradual  advance  ^^^^ 
of   feudal    ideas    in    England    which    has    been    some- ''•'^*^*^^™- 
times  mistaken  for  the  formal  enactment  of  a  Feudal 
System.    As  for  Abbot  Adelelm,  he  continued  to  play  a 
certain  part  in  public  a&irs  during  the  rest  of  William's 
reign.     His  prisoner,  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Durham,  died  Deftth  oi 
in  the  year  following  his  first  imprisonment.^     His  sue-  wine. ' 
cesser  was  neither  Norman  nor  English,  but  one  of  that  '^7'* 
intermediate  class  whom  both  Harold  and  William  found 
it  convenient  sometimes  to  favour.     He  was  Walcher,  a 
Lotharingian  of  Luttich,^  in  whose  appointment  we  may 

^  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  3.  **Tali  in  artioalo  hujus  ibrtaniB  milites  transmarini 
in  Angliam  yeDientes  favore  oolebantnr  pnscipno." 

*  lb.  "  Prime  quidem  mercenariis  in  hoc  ntebatur.'* 

'  lb.  "HiH  sopitifl  inooralbiu,  qaum  jam  Begis  edioto  in  annalibna  anno- 
taretur  quot  de  episoopiis,  quodve  de  abbatiis  ad  puUicam  xem  tuendam 
milites  (si  forte  hinc  quid  caunsB  propellenda  contingeret)  exigerentor, 
eiMlem  donatiyie  prins  retentia.  Abbas  mansiones  possessionum  eoclesiae 
pertinentibns  inde  delegayit,  edicto  cuique  tenore  parendi  de  su»  portionii 
mansbne."  Then  follows  the  passage  abont  the  lliegmi  who  died  at  Senlac, 
quoted  in  p.  33.  Among  these  militaiy  tenants  were  doubtless  the  kinsfolk 
of  whom  the  writer  of  the  Appendix  complains. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  477. 

*  "  Genere  Lotharingus,*'  says  Florence,  107a.  Simeon  (1071.  89,  Hinde), 
more  definitely,  ''de  dero  [mark  the  monk's  yiew  of  things]  Leodicensis 
ecdesiae/'  and  adds,  "  Inyitatus  namque  ab  ipso  Bege  yenerat  ad  ilium,  pro- 
sapi&  dams,  honestus  moribus,  divinn  ao  necularis  sdentiss  gratift  prssditus." 
To  the  same  effect  in  Hist.  Bed.  Dun.  iiL  18,  where  he  is  said  to  be  *<de 
gente  Hlothariorum " — ^it  is  pleasant  to  see  so  old  a  form  of  the  name 
abiding— and  it  is  notioed  that  **  ab  ipso  Rege  eligitur." 
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CHAP.  ZX. 

Walcher 
Biahop  of 
Darham. 
Z071-1080. 


Saying  of 
Eadgyth 
at  hia  oon- 
secration. 


perhaps  discern  the  infiuenoe  of  Harold^s  surviving  sister. 
He  was  consecrated  at  Winchester,  but  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  Metropolitan.^  The  Lady  Eadgyth  was  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and  as  the  Bishop-eledt,  a  man  of  tall  stature, 
with  white  hair  and  a  rosy  coimtenance,  was  brought  before 
his  consecraters^  the  Lady^  reminded  perhaps  of  the  outward 
presence  of  her  departed  lord^  exclaimed,  '*  Here  we  have 
a  goodly  martyr."  Later  events  caused  the  words  of  the 
widow  of  the  saint  te  be  looked  on  as  a  prophecy.^ 


The  monks  of  Ely — so  runs  the  local  history  or  legend — 

Submiarion  were  punished  as  they  deserved  for  their  treason.     The 

monks  of    tale  carries  Thurstan  and  his  companions  as  far  as  Warwick 

^'  to  make  their  submission  to  the  King.^     There  can  be  no 

doubt  that  they  did  submit,  and  that  their  submission 

destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  defenders   of  the  Isle.     A 

picturesque  tale  describes  William  as  coming  to  Ely^  as 

entering  the  minster,  but  as  not  daring  to  draw  near  to 

the  shrine  of  the  virgin  patroness  of  the  spot.     He  was 

too  well  aware  of  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  had  done 

to  the  patrimony  of  Saint  ^thelthryth;    so,   like   the 

humble  publican^  he  stood  aCEur  off^  and  offered  a  mark 

of  gold  on  the  altar.^    Strange  to  say^  while  the  King 


WBUam 
oomesto 
Ely. 
October 
37,  1071. 


^  This  appears  from  the  statement  of  Archbishop  Ralph  in  his  letter  to 
Pope  Calixtus  (X  Scriptt.  1744),  that  Thomas  consecrated  three  Biahope  of 
Durham,  but  none  of  tiiem  at  Tork,  compared  with  what  follows. 

>  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  371.  **  PrsBdictum  id  ab  Edgith&  Begins, 
relictll  Begis  EdwardL  Quas  quum  vidisset  Walkerium  Wintoniss  ad 
consecrandum  dud,  csesarie  lacteolum,  vultu  roseum  [compare  the  de- 
scription of  Eadward  in  yoL  ii.  p.  37],  statur&  pnegrandem«  *Pulcram,* 
ait^  <hio  martyrem  habemns,'  oonjeoturft  videlicet  immoderatae  gentis  ad 
prssagiendum  inducta."  William  seems  to  have  been  as  incredulous  as  to 
the  prophetic  powers  of  Eadgyth  as  Stigand  was  as  to  those  of  her  husband. 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  13.         *  *  Hist  Eli.  341. 

*  Hist.  Eli.  345.  **Ad  monasterium  denique  veniens,  longe  a  sancto 
ooipore  Yirginis  stans,  marcam  auri  super  altare  projecit^  propius  aooedere 
non  ausuB,  verebatur  sibi  a  Deo  judicium  inferri  pro  mails  que  sui  in  loco 
patraverant.'* 
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was  in  the  church;  the  monks  were  in  the  refectory,  obap.  xz. 
Their  ontimelj  meal  was  broken  in  apon  hj  GKlhert  of 
-  Clare,  who  asked  whether  they  could  not  dine  at  some 
other  time,  when  King  William  was  actnaUy  present  in 
the  minster.^    They  left  the  board  and  rushed  into  the 
church ;  but  the  King  was  gone.^     His  work  had  been  A  castle 
done  even  in  that  short  visit.     He  had  marked  out  the  £iy. 
site  for  a  castle  within  the  momtstic  precinct,  and  he  had 
already  given  orders  for  its  building  by  the  work  of  men 
pressed  from  the  three  shires  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
and  Bedford.^    Aldreth  too^  the  key  of  the  Island,  wasAldieth 
to  receive  a  garrison  of  foreigners  fedthful  to  the  King.*  S^*™®"^®^- 
Meanwhile  the  monks  followed  William  to  Wichford^  a 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  Ely  on  the  road  to  Aldreth. 
Th^re,  by  the  intercession  of  Gilbert^  who  had  aroused  FineB  Udd 
them  in  the  refectory,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience.  Abbey. 
With  some  £fficul1y  they  were  allowed  to  purchase  the 
Song's  peace  by  a  fine  of  seven  hundred  marks  of  silver 
— ^no  bad  interest  for  the  one  mark  of  gold  which  the  King 
had  offered  to  Saint  ^thelthryth.     On  the  appointed  day  Sboliation 
the  moneyj  raised  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  oma-  ohurdi 
ments  of  the  church,  was  brought  to  the  King's  officers  JJ"^*^ 
at  Cambridge.     But,  alas,  through  some  fraud  of  the  fine, 
moneyers,  the  coins  were  found  to  be  of  light  weight.* 

^  Hut  EU.  346.  "O  miaeri  et  veoordeB,  num  alilk  yioe  prandere  non 
Uoeret»  dam  Rex  apud  yos  est  et  in  eoole8i&  oonsigtitr  On  the  importance 
of  the  dtimer-honr  in  monastic  levoIutionB,  see  above,  p.  413. 

'  lb.  <*Quo  dicto,  relietis  mensisy  ad  ecdesiam  onmee  cacoirere,  sed 
Begem  non  inyenere." 

'  lb.  345.  "  Ipse  antem,  pnesidio  intra  septa  monaohomm  delooato,  et 
qni  id  opns  oonfloerent  de  GantebrigiR,  Hnntedonise,  et  Bedefordia  oomi- 
tatn  constitnit,  et  eleotis  militibns  qnos  de  Galli&  tradnxerat  oommisit." 

«  lb.  "SimiUter  casteUo  de  Ahehede  [al.  Aldrehethe]  fideUbus  Gallis 
mnnito,  viA  regressos  est  quA  intravit."  This  would  take  him  by  Wichfbrd. 

*  lb.  946,  "Dole  nnmmulariorum  diagma  frandata  minas  recti  pendens 
ezaminata  invenitur  habnisse.'*  *'  Dragma  "  seems  to  be  simply  the  Greek 
Zp6y/»a  "B  manipuku.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ornaments  were  actually  coined 
down  in  the  monastery. 

VOL.  IV.  I  i 
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OHAP.  XX.  William  was  wroth;  his  peaoe  should  be  refused  to  them 

altogether.     At  last  his  forbearance  was  purchased  by  a 

Airther  fine  of  three  hundred  marks^  the  raising  of  which 

involved  the  loss  of  ornaments  yet  more  holy  and  pre* 

cious  than  those  which  had  been  already  sacrificed.  ^     The 

deposition    of  Abbot   Thurstan    was    at   least   discussed 

in  William's  councils;^  but  in  the  end  he  was  allowed 

Death  of    to  retain  his  office  till  his  death  six  years  later,  when 

10^5      '   another  raid  was  made  on  the  precious  things  of  the 

Thoodwine  monastery.*      The   next  Abbot,   Theodwine,   a   Norman 

■Ely,  monk  from  Jumi^ges,  brought  about  the  restoration  of 

1076-1079.  gQmg  of  the  lost  goods.     After  a  short  incumbency  of 

Adminis-    three  years  Theodwine  died,  and  the  affairs  of  the  monas- 

QfJ^^^     tery  were  prudently  administered  for  a  time  by  a  monk 

1079-1086.  named    Godfrey,   who   was   afterwards   removed   to   the 

Here-       Abbey  of  Malmesbury.^    In  his  day  a  final  settlement 

Lwdsoftheof  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Abbey  was  made,  and 

Ab^y.       ^Q  record  of  it  g^ves  us  another  of  those  glimpses  of  the 

jurisprudence  of  the  age  which  seem  to  bring  us  specially 


'  The  list  (Hist.  Eli.  947)  is  worth  preserving;  "Totum  quod  in  eodent 
ex  auro  et  argento  residuum  Aiit,  insuper  imaginefm  sancttt  Mariae  oum 
puero  BUG  sedentem  in  tlirono,  mirabiliter  BekhrefiMtam,  quam  iElfiiinus  Abbas 
[second  Abbot,  from  981  to  about  1016.  See  Hist.  Eli.  pp.  174,  178,  T94, 
197]  fecerat  de  auro  et  argento,  comminutum  est;  similiter  imagines  sanc- 
tarum  viiginum  [^thelthryth  and  the  other  virgin  saints  of  the  place]  multo 
omatu  auri  et  aigenU  spoliatsB  sunt,  ut  pretium  pecumn  enolvi  qaeat." 
One  is  reminded  of  the  reckoning  of  the  ways  and  means  of  Athens  in 
Thucydides^  ii.  13,  where  We  find  ihe  sacred  offiuings,  public  and  private, 
counted  as  a  souroe  of  revenue,  and  speoislly  the  gold  on  the  statue  of 
Athdnd,  ircptoipcr^r  Xirar,  like  that  of  Saint  ^thelthryth.  The  local  writer 
adds  mournfully  that,  afler  all  the  sacriiSces  made  by  the  monks,  *<  nihflo- 
minuB  speratsB  quietis  fidudA  caruenmt." 

^  Hist.  Eli.  348.  Compare  the  story  of  Saint  Wulfrtan  in  p.  579. 

'  lb.  This  happened  both  at  Ely  and  at  Wentworth.  Some  of  tiie  things 
seized  and  taken  to  the  King's  treasury  at  Winchester  were  the  gifls  of 
**  bonorum  executor  Stigandus  Axohiepisoopus  "  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  70),  words 
pleasant  to  read  iu  1076. 

*  On  Theodwine — a  very  English  sounding  name — and  Godfrey,  see 
Hist.  Eli.  pp.  248-351. 
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near  to  the  men  whose  acts  we  are  studying.     In  a  court  ohap.  zx. 
of  five  neighbouring  shiies  presided  over  by  Bishop  Odo, 
among  the  members  of  which  we  discern  many  familiar 
names  both  Norman  and  English,^  the  liberties  of  the 
house  of  Saint  ^thelthryth  were  finally  settled  and  con- 
firmed by  writ  of  the  King.'    A  new  phase  in  the  history  Simeon, 
of  the  Abbey  now  begins;  the  next  Abbot,  Simeon^  ^^^Abbot^^ 
brother  of  Bishop  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  b^;an  the  1089-1093. 
building  of  a  new  church.     Of  that  church  the  massive  ^^^"'"8" 
and  stately  transepts  still  remain,  a  worthy  portion  of  ^^f^ 
that  wonderful  pile  which,  raised  soon  after   Simeon's 
day  to  cathedral  rank,  came  gradually  in  vastness  of  scale 
and  variety  of  style  to  surpass  all  the  existing  episcopal 
churches  of  England.' 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  short  sevolt  and  defence  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  as  far  as  concerns  the  highest  in  rank 
among  its  defenders.     But  there  were  stouter  hearts  shut 

1  Hist  EU.  951.  Foot  Abbots  appear,  Baldwin  of  Saint  Eadmnnd's, 
WnJfwold  of  Chertscy  (see  abore,  p.  389),  XJlfcytel  of  Crowland  (of  whom 
more  below),  and  i£lfwold  of  Saint  Benet  of  Holm,  onoe  Harold's  guardian 
of  tiie  East-Angliaii  coast  (see  vol.  liL  p.  717).  JEifwoU,  so  John  of 
Oxflbedes  ( J93)  tells  us,  on  aooonnt  of  his  favoor  with  Harold,  **  a  WiUelmo 
Oonqnastora  non  panra  snstinuit  discrimina.''  Tet  he  kept  his  place  into  the 
days  of  William  Rains,  and  died  Abbot  in  1089,  having  been  appointed 
fay  Eadward  in  Z064.  Among  the  lay  names—-"  plurimi  miUtes  probati 
Fraacigene  et  Angli  "—besides  *'  \iceoomites  Picot,  Eustachins,  RadnlfVis, 
Waltenis,"  two  at  least  of  whom  are  weU  enough  known,  we  Snd  **  Vice- 
eomites  Harduuinus,  Wido,  Wimer,  Wihumer,  Odo,  Godricus,  Norman, 
Colsoeinf  Godwinas."  Could  there  have  been  so  many  English  SherifEs  in 
1080  T  The  holding  of  high  offioe  by  Godric  of  East-Anglia  (see  Appendix 
C)  and  Colswegen  of  linoohi  (see  above,  p.  a  18)  is  not  unlikely. 

'  The  King^B  writ  is  given  in  Hist.  Eli.  251.  The  **  barones"  there  men- 
tioned are  Bishop  Greoflfrey,  Abbots  Baldwin,  JSSM  (doubliess  iEthelsige  of 
Bamsey),  and  Wulfirokl,  Ivo  Tkillebois,  Peter  of  Yalognes,  Sheriff  Picot, 
and  some  others  with  Norman  names.  This  throws  great  doubt  on  the 
English  Sherifls. 

*  On  his  work,  see  Hist.  Eli.  253.  There  was  much  disputing  about  his 
aooepting  the  benediction  from  Remigius.  Compare  about  Battle,  above, 
p.  409. 

li  2 
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OHAP.  zx.  ap  within  the  Isle  than  those  of  Bishop  ^thelwine  and  Earl 
Morkere.     All  else  had  yielded;  the  King,  we  are  told, 
and  all  his  host  had  entered  the  Isle  and  had  come  as  near 
Hereward  to  the  Abbey  as  Wichford/  when  Hereward,  with  a  small 
water.        band  of  comrades  like-minded  with  himself,  disdained  sab- 
mission.   Untouched  and  mihindered,  they  made  their  way, 
in  the  ships  which  thqr  kept  ready  armed  and  guarded,  to 
the  open  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East- Anglian 
LeTOiidB     Wells.*    With  his  escape  from  the  Isle  the  certain  history 
life.  of  Hereward  ends,  but  legend  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  still 

led  the  Ufe  of  an  outlaw,  how  he  still  remained  the  terror 
of  the  Normans,  and  from  the  wood  by  his  supposed  anoes* 
tral  home  at  Bourne  harried  at  pleasure  the  lands  of  nine 
shires,  as  fiw  as  the  distant  town  of  Warwick.^  The  Abbey 
of  Peterborough,  under  its  Norman  Abbot,  was  an  object 

'  Gesta,  79.  **  SabjungeiiB  etiam  Begem  eese  apud  Wyoheford  prope 
tmiuB  stadii  cam  omni  buo  ezeroitu." 

'  lb.  **  Bepente  hoo  fedt  cum  buis  mbvibaa  quae  habebat  bene  annia 
mimitas  ad  eostodiendas  aquas  in  dicuitu  inralsB,  in  quoddam  mare  wide 
Yocatum  juxta  Welle  seceesit,  magnum  et  spatioBum  lateribus  aquarom  ei 
UberoB  ezitus  babens."  "  Mare  vfide  vocatum  "  ia,  I  Buppoee,  simply  the 
"  great  and  wide  sea.** 

Authentic  history  quite  bears  out  the  legend  as  regards  the  escape  of 
Hereward.  All  surrendered,  say  both  the  Chronicles,  **  buton  Herewarde 
ane,  and  ealle  ^a  ^  mid  him  woldon,  and  he  hi  ahtlice  ut  laMide."  So 
Florence ;  "  Omnes,  ezcepto  Herewardo  viro  strenuissimo,  qui  per  palndea 
cum  pauds  evasit,  Begi  se  dedebant."  Keither  authority  gives  any  further 
account  of  him. 

'  According  to  the  legend  (Gesta,  81}  Hereward  first  **  in  Brunneawald 
transivit,  et  similiter  in  magnis  silvis  Northamtune  eehabitayit,  temun 
igne  et  ferro  devastons."  Then  we  are  told  that  the  forces  of  nine  shires 
were  brought  against  him,  but  Beven  only,  even  counting  Lincoln  and 
Holland  as  separate  shires,  are  mentioned.  The  others  are  Korthamptoo, 
Gambzidgei  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwick.  I  presume  that  the 
Hyde  writer  mixed  together  these  more  inland  exploits  of  Hereward  with 
the  defence  of  Ely,  when  he  said  (995)  that  **  Herewardus  tentans  rebellarev 
oonduotft  undique  validH  manu,  mediterranea  Anglia  looa,  in  quorum 
palndibus  delitescebat,  die  et  nocte  csede  et  raping  complebat."  The 
mention  of  Warwick  also,  which  we  should  hardly  have  looked  liar,  must 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Domesday  entries  about  Hereward  in  that 
shire. 
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of  his  special  hatred.    Torold,  it  is  said,  was  onoe  made  ohap.  zx. 
prisoner  and  was  driven  to  redeem  himself  at  an  incredible  ?"  ^^: 

'^  ^  ^  mgB  with 

price ;  ^   and  we  hear  of  a  second  raid  on  the  monastery  Turold  of 
itself,  unless  indeed  this  is  simply  the  earlier  one  moved  by  borough, 
the  licence  of  legend  oat  of  its  proper  place.    As  to  the 
end  of  the  hero^  reports  differ.    The  two  chief  versions  Hb  nuuv 
agree  in  marrying  him  to  a  rich  Englishwoman  named  l^^hryth. 
^Ifthryth,  who  had  made  her  own  peace  with  the  King 
and  obtained  his  peace  also  for  her  hnsband  or  lover .^    In  Hu  reoon- 
one  tale,  after  some  farther  exploits  and  the  refutation  of  with  the 
some  slanderous  charges^  he  wins  William's  fiivour,  and  ^^' 
dies  quietly  in  the  King's  peace.^    Another  version  g^ves 
his  life  a  more  tragic  end.    The  French  poet^  who  gives  He  aooom- 
the  fullest  account  of  his  later  days,  represents  William  ^u^  to 
as  practising  towards  him  nearly  the  same  policy  which  Mwne. 
earlier  in  his  reign  he  had  practised  towards  other  English- 
men whose  power  and  influence  he  dreaded.    William  on 
his  first  voyage  to  Normandy  took  with  him  the  chief  Earls 
and  Prelates  of  England/  and  we  shall  presently  see  Eadric 
of  Herefordshire,  now  reconciled  with  William^  accompany 
the  King  in  his  expedition  against  Scotland.'^     It  was 
another  instance  of  the  same  policy  when  William,^  if  I 
rightly  understand   a    somewhat    difficult    passage,  took 
Hereward  with  him  among  the  Englishmen  who  helped  to 


*  Gesta,  84.  Bat  who  cm  beUeve  in  a  zaiiflom  of  thirty  thousand 
poandfl? 

'  The  atoxy,  as  told  in  the  Gesta,  is  dearly  made  up  of  two  distinct 
Tendons.  The  name  .^Sfthiyth,  in  the  ooirapt  form  "  Alfued,"  comes  from 
Gaimar. 

'  This  version  is  found  in  the  Gesta,  89-98.  The  whole  story  thus  winds 
up ;  '*  Herewardiis  igitnr,  miles  insignis  et  in  multis  locis  ezpertus  et  cog^ 
nitos,  a  Bege  in  gratiam  susceptns,  cum  tenris  et  possessionibus  patiis  sui 
multis  postmodum  vixit  annis,  Begi  Willdmo  fideliter  serviens  ac  doYote 
oompatriotis  placens  et  amiois ;  ac  sic  demum  quievit  in  pace,  ciyus  anims 
propitietur  Deus.    Amen.** 

*  See  aboYO,  pp.  75-78.  '  See  the  next  section. 
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CHAP.  zz.  win  back  the  revolted  County  of  Maine.^  In  this  version, 
as  in  the  other,  it  would  seem  that  the  English  hero  had 
really  won  the  £»voar  of  the  Norman  King,  nor  is  William 
himself  charged  with  any  doable  dealing  towards  Herewaid 
after  his  submission.  But  the  King's  peace  oould  not 
make  him  safe  against  the  violence  and  treachery  of  smaller 
men.  He  still  remained  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  men  of 
the  conquering  race,  men  perhaps  who  had  suffered  firom 
his  prowess,  men  at  all  events  whose  deeds  were  as  law- 
Oaimar'g  less  as  any  of  his  own  during  his  days  of  outlawry.  He 
l^dea^.  had  to  keep  watch  within  and  without  his  house,  and  to 
plant  guards  when  he  was  at  his  meals.  Once  his  chaplain 
iBthelward^  on  whom  this  duty  fell,  slumbered  at  his  post. 
A  band  of  Normans  now  attacked  Hereward.  He  armed 
himself  in  haste;  his  spear  was  broken^  his  sword  was 
broken;  he  was  driven  to  use  his  shield  as  a  weapon; 
fifteen  Frenchmen  lay  dead  by  his  single  arm^  when  four 
of  their  party  got  behind  him  and  smote  him  in  the  back.* 
This  stroke  brought  him  to  his  knees.    A  Breton  knight, 

^  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscare  paBsage  in  Geolfrery 
Gaimar,  Chron.  Ang.-Korm.  i  32-^3  ; 

"  Yen  lui  ala  od  mult  de  gent,  II  i  avoit  ainceis  est^, 

Triwes  ayoit  tut  veirement,  Walter  del  Bois  ayoit  mate. 

An  roi  se  devoit  aoorder ;  Et  dan  Gefl^i  oil  de  Heine 

Dedenz  od  moU  paster  la  mer  Tint  en  prison  nne  rimeine. 

Devoit  pw  ffuerroier  Mcm»a/u$,  Ereward,  qui  doit  aler  en  pees. 

Qui  ont  an  roi  tolet  oluuiteanB.  D'or  et  d'argent  avoit  meint  fts." 

»  lb.  a6; 

**  Od  s'esp^e  iiij.  en  occiat.  Si  en  fiert  qe  ij.  Franoeia  occiat ; 

DhB  qu'il  fiert  le  bola  retentiat ;        Mte  iiij.  yindrent  h  aon  doa 
M^  done  bruaa  le  brant  d'aacer        Qui  Tont  fiSru  par  mi  le  cora, 
Deaoa  Tefane  d*un  chevalier,  Od  iiij.  lanoea  I'ont  fiam ; 

Et  il  Feacn  en  aea  maina  priat,  N'eet  merveille  i^il  est  ch^u.*' 

We  are  again  reminded  of  the  &te  of  Harold  (eee  vol.  iii.  p.  499),  and  of 
*that  of  Patroklofl,  H.  zvi.  806 ; 

....**  iwiOw  Z^  fieraippwop  i^ii  9(mpt 

Xlayeoffhis  £0^pi3of  .*' 
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Balph  of  Dol,  a  detainer,  it  would  seem^  of  the  despoiler  of  ohap.  xz, 
Godrio's  widow^^  now  nuhed  on  him,  but  Hereward,  by  a 
last  effort,  onoe  more  wielded  his  buokler  with  deadly  effect, 
and  the  Engliahman  and  the  Breton  fell  dead  together.^ 
Another  Nonnan,  Afiselin  by  name^  now  gave  the  last 
stroke;  he  ont  off  the  head  of  the  English  hero,  and  swore 
by  God  and  his  might  that  so  valiant  a  man  he  had  never 
seen,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  three  more  in  the  land  like 
him,  the  Frenchmen  would  have  been  slain  or  driven  out 
of  England,^ 

Such  is  the  tale,  a  tale  worth  the  telling ;  but  all  that  Notices  of 
certain  history  can  say  ia  that  a  Hereward,  most  likely  Domesday, 
the  hero  of  Ely,  appears  in  Domesday  as  a  holder  of  lands 
in  the  shires  of  Worcester  and  Warwick  under  Norman 
lords.^ 


§  2.  l%e  Afairs  of  tie  Welsh  and  Scottish  Marches, 
1070 — 1074. 

Our  last    notioes    of   Northumberland    left   Gospatric  State  of 
restored  to  the  Earldom  over  the  desolated  land  of  the 


'  Oairaar,  Chron.  Ang.-Korm.  i.  46 ; 

"  G'il  out  Ik  non  Baol  de  Dol,  De  Tuttesbire  estoit  venuz.'* 

Tatbuiy  was  the  castle  of  Henry  of  Ferrers.    See  aboye,  p.  37. 
'  GaiiDar,  u.  s. ; 

*'  Ore  sont  ^mdui  mort  abataz  £t  Ereward  et  li  Breton." 

•lb.; 

"  Mbs  Alselin  le  paroedBt.  Que  onques  si  hardi  ne  fut  trov^ ; 

Gil  de  Erewaid  le  dief  prist,  Bt  sll  oust  ^u  od  lui  trois, 

Se  jura  Dleu  et  sa  yertu,  Mar  i  entrassent  li  Fran90]8 ; 

Et  li  autre  qui  Tout  y^u  Et  s'il  ne  fust  issi  oods, 

Par  meinte  Ibiz  Tout  fort  jur^,  Touz  les  cha^ast  fors  del  palB.*' 

This  yersion  seems  to  be  followed  by  the  Hyde  writer  (395) ;  "  Post 
Bultas  denique  o«des  atque  seditlonest  multa  pads  foedera  cum  Bege  facta 
et  temerarie  yiolata,  qu&dam  die  cum  omnibus  sodis  ab  hostibus  circum- 
yentus  miserabiliter  occubuit." 

*  On  the  lands  of  Hereward,  see  Appendix  00. 
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oHAP.  XX.  ancient  Beniicia.^    Of  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  district^ 
Bishop  ^thelwine  of  Durham,  we  have  heard  as  leaving  a 
safe  shelter  in  Scotland  to  share  the  perils  of  the  defenders 
of  Ely,  and  as  at  last  dying  in  ward   in  the  distant 
monastery  of  Abingdon.^    At  York  Thomas  of  Bayeux  was 
beginning  that  career  of  ecclesiastical  reform  which  has 
won  him  an  honourable  place  in  local  history.'    But  the 
Earldom  of  which  his  metropolitan  city  was  the  head  now 
came  even  nominally  to  an  end  by  the  revolt  and  imprison- 
No  Eari  of  ment  of  Morkere.     No  Earl  of  Southern  Northumberland, 
appointed,  of  Deira  or  Yorkshire,  was  ever  again  appointed,  and  firom 
Name  of     this  time  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kinerdom  became  defi- 
hamber-     nitely  Confined  to  its  Northern  portion.     The  Norttieni 
oomes  fixed  ^^^P^^^  was  clearly  looked  on  as  a  post  which  could 
^.  ^'      not  be  safely  put  under  any  local  ruler.     It  must  be  placed 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  King  and  his  inmiediate 
officers.      But  Northumberland  in  the  new  sense,  as  a 
border  land  constantly  exposed  to  Scottish  inroads,  called 
for  a  governor  who  should  hold  some  amount  of  inde- 
The  Ber^    pendent  power.     For  a  while  longer  we  shall  see  that 
Earldom     William  still  entrusted  this  great  command  to  English 
retained.     hQid^rg  of  the  andent  local  fomilies.     At  a  later  stage 
of  his    reign    the    Northumbrian    Earldom^    like    other 
Earldoms,  was  held  by  strangers^  but  the  presence   of 
an  Earl  of  some  kind  in  Northumberland  was  found  to 
be  always  needful. 
End  of  the      The  rebellion  and  death  of  Eadwine,  like  the  rebellion 
Earldom.    ^^^  imprisonment  of  Morkere,  brought  the  Earldom  of 
Mercia  to  an  end  as  well  as  that  of  Deira.     It  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  the  great  Earldoms  on  the 
north-western  border  towards  Wales  were  finally  settled.^ 

1  See  above,  p.  303.  *  See  above,  p.  479.  '  See  above,  p.  379. 

*  I  tliink  we  may  infer  thia  both  firom  the  probability  of  the  case  and 
from  the  expreamona  of  Orderic  (521  D),  the  beginnings  of  hie  perfectly 
independent  narratiye  after  the  loes  of  William  of  Poitien;  "  Bex  Gail- 
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The  Earldom  of  Hereford^  held  by  William  Fitz-Osbem^  ohap.  xz. 
had  been   formed  within  the  Earldom  of    Harold,  but  5?!?^^ 
Eadvrine   probably  kept    his    nominal   jurisdiction   overmidar 
Chester  and  Shrewsbury  till  his  last  revolt.^    These  two  Fits. 
important  border  districts  were    formed   into  Earldoms  ^^g!^ 
which  had  more  of  the  character  of  separate  principalities 
than  it  was  the  usual  policy  of  William  to  allow.    Chester,  Ettricbm  of 
the  final  conquest,  of  the  great  Northern  campaign,  was,  nnder 
as  we  have  seen,  first  entrusted  to  the  King's  step-son,  ^J^oyj. 
the    Fleming   Gerbod.^     But    the    new  Earl  was  soon 
tempted  to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  his  own  country, 
where  he  suffered  a  long  imprisonment.'     By  his  de- 
parture his  English  Earldom  seems  to  have  been  looked  on 
as  vacated.     It  was  now  g^ranted  to  Hugh  of  Avranches,  Hugh  of 
the  son  of  Richard,  the  grandson  of  the  traitor  Thur-  Earl  of 
stan.^     The  dignity,  as  held  by  him,  was  clothed  with  J2^j!^,*oi. 
special  privileges.     All  the  land  in  the  shire,  with  the  state  of 
exception  of  that  held  by  the  Bishop,  belonged  to  thep^,^|^ 
Earl  in  the  first  instance/  and  its  actual  possessors  held 
it  of  him  as  their  lord.     In  Cheshire  proper  therefore 
there  were  no  King's  Th^^s,  nor  any  immediate  tenants- 
in-chief  of  the  Crown  of  any  kind,  nor  were  any  lands 
held  by  the  King  himself  in  demesne.      But  in  certain 

lehnns,  dcjectu,  ut  dixunuB,  Mercioram  maximis  Consalibas,  Eduino 
■cilicet  mterlbcto  et  Morcaro  in  yinculis  ooDBtricto,  adjutoribuB  suis  inclitaa 
AnglisB  regiones  distribuit."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  EarldomB,  reck« 
omng  howerer  that  of  William  Fits-Osbem,  in  whioh  he  is  donbtlesi 
"wrong, 

*  See  above,  p.  179.  *  See  aboye,  p.  317. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  51a  A.  "  Cestram  et  oomitatnm  ejus  Gherbodo  Flandrensi 
Jamdndnm  Bex  dederat,  qtd  magna  ibi  et  difficSlia,  tarn  ab  Anglis  quam 
a  OualliB  adyenaatibaB,  pertulerat."  Of  his  share  in  the  Flemish  troubles 
we  shall  hear  in  the  finuih  section  of  this  Chapter. 

^  lb.  "  Interea  Bex  Cestrensem  oonsnlatom  Hngoni  de  Abrincis,  filio 
RIcardi  cognomento  Oos,  concessit."    See  toL  li.  pp.  205,  391. 

*  Domesday,  a6i  h.  "In  Gestreecire  tenet  Episoopns  ejnsdem  dyitatis 
de  Rege  qnod  ad  samn  pertinet  episcopatum.  Totam  reliquam  terram 
comitattls  tenet  Hugo  Comes  de  Bege  cum  suis  hominibus.** 
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cBAE,  xxs  ouUyuig  dependeQciee  of  the  shire  we  find  a  difflarent  state 

state  of     of  things.  In  those  days  Laneashire  did  Qot  exist  as  a  shire ; 

between^"  i^  northern  portion  formed  part  of  the  vast  shire  of  York« 

RiSbl?*^^  while  its  southern  portion,  described  in  the  Survey  as  the 

Land  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Ripple,  had  been  Crown 

land  under  King  Eadward,  and  was  hdd  under  him  by  a 

crowd  of  petty  Thegns,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  tenures, 

seemed  to  have  been  raised  but  little  above  the  rank  of 

churls  or  even  of  serfs.^    These  lands  had  been  g^ranted  by 

William  to  Soger  of  Poitou,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 

Robert  of   they  Were  again  held  by  the  Crown.     Robert  of  Bhuddlan 

holds         ^^>  S^^  Eadward's  armour-bearer,^  held  of  the  King  a 

Norti^        district  bearing  the  vague  but  sounding  title  of  North 

Wales,  the  boundaries  of  which  it  was-perhaps  discreet  aot 

to  define  more  exactly.^    With  these  exceptions,  the  whole 

of  the  Cheshire  of  the  Survey,  a  district  much  larger  than 

the  present  shire,  formed  what  may  be  &irly  called  a  prin- 

Priyileges  cipality  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Pahitine  £arl.    I£  the  privil^es 

PaLtine     ^^  ^^^  Earls  of  Chester  had  not  been  exceptional,  if  all  the 

EariB.        Earldoms  of  England  had  been  of  the  same  nature  as 

theirs,   England    could  never    have  remained  an  umted 

Kingdom,  but  must  have  split  in  pieces  like  France  and 


^  DomeBday,  a6a  &.  "  Teiram  inter  Ripe  et  Mezaham  tenwt  BogeriTis 
PictavieDsifl.  Modo  tenet  Bex."  The  fdller  aocount  of  these  lands  comes 
in  i6g  h.  The  number  of  landholders  T.  R.  K  is  yery  great.  Their  hold- 
ings were  very  small  and  their  burthens  yeiy  heavy.  "  Omnes  isti  taini 
habuerunt  consuetudinem  reddere  ii.  eras  denariomm  de  unftqul^ue 
carucatft  terrae,  et  &oiebant  pro  oonsnetudine  domoe  Begis  et  qna  ifai  per- 
tlnebant,  sicut  vHkaU,*'  Their  services  and  tenures  are  described  at  length* 
and  are  exceedingly  curious.  I  shall  most  likely  have  to  speaik  of  them 
again  in  my  fifth  volume. 

'  See  above,  p.  74.  See  the  fuller  aocount  of  his  early  life  in  Ord.  Vit. 
670  A. 

*  Domesday,  269.  **  Botbertus  de  Boelent  tenet  de  Rege  Nortwales, 
ad  firmam  pro  xl.  libris,  pneter  illam  terram  quam  Rex  ei  dederat  in  feado 
et  pneter  terras  epiBcopatus."  Presently  we  read,  "  Omnis  alia  terra  est  in 
silvis  et  moris,  nee  potest  arari." 
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the  Empire.^    But  it  is  plain  that  ^William  allowed  these  ci&ap.  xx. 
exceptional  privileges  only  on  the  exposed  frontiers  of  his 
Kingdom,  where  it  was  specially  needful  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  local  ruler*    The  Earl  of  Chester  had  to  wage  Hugh's 
a  constant  war  with  the  Welsh,'  and  in  this  work  Earl  ^^iS^the 
Hugh  found  an  able  helper  in  Bobert.  who  bears  the  title  Welah. 
of  Marquess  in  its  primitive  sense,  as  one  of  the  first  Lord  Rhuddlan's 
Marchers  of  the  Welsh  borders.^     On  the  site  of  King  JJ^^^ 
Gruffydd's  palace  of  Bhnddlan,  the  palace  which  was  burned  1073-1088. 
by  Harold  as  the  earnest  of  his  great  Welsh  campaign,^  a  '^^    . 
castle  and  town  arose/  from  which  the  Marquess  Bobert  Bhaddlim. 
carried  on  for  fifteen  years  a  constant  warfare  with  his 
British  neighbours.*    At  last,  in  the  year  after  the  death 


*  See  vol.  1.  p.  33  a. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  533  A.  "  Qui  [Hugo]  oum  Bodberto  de  Bodelento  et 
Rodberto  de  Malo-paasu,  aliisqne  proceribas  feria  multum  Guallorum 
sanguinem  effudit.**  Hie  seoond  of  the  two  Roberts  has  left  his  name  to 
the  town  of  Malpas. 

'  lb.  670  A.  "  Bobertns  prmceps  militiaB  ejus  et  totios  provincue  guber- 
nator  factns  est."  He  is  directly  after  called  '*  bellioosus  Marchio"  and 
•'  RobertuB  Marohisus/' ''  Marchisus  aadai." 

*  See  vol,  li.  p.  470. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  670  A.  *'  Deoreto  Regis  oppidum  contra  Gnallos  [^irc(xt<r/iui] 
apad  Rodelentmn  constructum  est,  et  Roberto,  nt  ipse  pro  defensione 
Anglici  regni  barbaris  opponeretnr,  datum  est."  Domesday,  269.  "  Hugo 
Comes  tenet  de  Rege  Roelend.  Ibi  T.  R.  E.  jacebat  Englefield,  et  tota 
erat  wasta.  Edninus  Gomes  tenebat.  Quando  Hugo  Comes  reoepit,  simi- 
liter erat  wasta.  Modo  habet  In  dominlo  medietatem  castelli  quod  Roelent 
vocatur,  et  caput  est  hujns  terrsB."  Presently  we  read,  "  Rotbertus  de 
Roelent  tenet  de  Hngone  Comite  medietatem  ejusdem  castelli  et  burgi ;  '* 
and  again,  *'  Tn  ipso  manerio  Roelent  est  factum  noviter  oasteUum,  similiter 
Roelent  appellatum  [some  castles,  like  Rougemont  at  Exeter,  bore  names 
different  from  those  of  the  towns  where  they  stood].  Ibi  est  noTum  burgum ." 
The  wasted  state  of  the  land  was  handed  on  from  the  wars  in  Eadward's 
day.    Cf.  voL  ii.  p.  388. 

*  Orderic  (670  B)  describes  his  warfare  at  large,  how  he  followed  the 
enemy  through  "  silvas  et  paludes  et  per  arduos  montes."  He  then  adds, 
'*  Quosdam  oonmiinus  ut  pecudes  irreverenter  oocidit,  alios  vero  diutius 
▼inculis  mandpavit,  aut  indebitn  serrituti  atrodter  subjugavit.  Christi- 
oolflD  non  licet  fratres  suos  sic  opprimere,  qui  in  fide  Christ!  sacro  renati 
sunt  baptismate."    He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Robert's  *'  superbia  et  cupiditas. 
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oHAP.  XL.  of  the  Conqneror,  the  lord  of  Bhuddlan  was  himself  cat 
g^^  off  by  the  arms  of  another  Gnrffydd.*  His  chief,  Earl 
Rhnddlan.  Hugh,  soryived  his  Yaliant  lieatenant  many  years.  Of 
g^  \_  him  our  chief  authority  draws  a  most  un&vourable  picture. 
?^*^^i.  ^®  resembled  the  great  King  in  whose  stead  he  ruled 
'  only  in  his  personal  corpulence  ^  and  in  his  love  of  war 
and  hunting;  in  his  nobler  qualities  he  had  no  share. 
GKven  up  to  excess  of  every  kind,  he  left  behind  him  a 
large  spurious  ofispring  of  both  sexes  ;^  and  we  are  told 
that  he  was  at  once  greedy  and  lavish,  but  never  liberal.'* 
In  his  devotion  to  the  sports  of  the  field  he  laid  waste 
his  own  lands,  and  he  paid  more  r^^ard  to  hunters  and 
fijconers  than  to  either  the  priest  or  the  husbandman.'^ 
Against  this  assemblage  of  vices  it  may  be  a  small  nmtter 
to  set  that  he  substituted  monks  for  canons  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Werburh,*  and  rebuilt  the  minster,  where   he 


qnn  per  (otam  orbem  moTtalium  possident  pectora."  The  brotherliood  of 
Noiman  and  Welahnuui  wm  doubtlees  better  understood  at  Saint  ETrenx 
than  it  was  at  RhnddhuL 

^  His  death  is  described  at  length  by  Orderic  (670  C,  D).  It  was  fol- 
lowed we  are  told  by  "  nimius  luotos  Anglomm  et  Normannomun."  In 
common  warfare  with  the  Briton  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  seem 
to  have  forgotten  their  diflbrenoes. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  521  A.  "Tentris  inglnviei  serviebat,  nnde  nimi»  crassiciel 
pondere  pnegrayatos  ylx  ire  poterat." 

'  lb.  B.  "  E  pellicibus  plurimam  sobolem  utriasqne  box&b  genait»  qne 
diyersis  infortuniis  absorpta  pene  tota  periit.'* 

*  lb.  A.  "  Hie  non  dapsilis,  sed  prodigns  erat ;  non  fitmili^^ni  secmn^  sed 
exerdtum  semper  duoebat." 

*  lb.  **  Ipse  terram  suam  quotidie  devastabat,  et  pins  aucupibos  ao 
venatoribus  qnam  terree  cultoribns  vel  ccbU  oratoribos  applaudebat."  This 
picture  is  curiously  borne  out  by  Domesday.  In  263  h  we  read  of  the  former 
small  estate  of  a  free  Englishman,  **  Waeta  fait,  et  est  mode  in  forests 
Comitis ;"  in  269,  *'  Hano  silvam  habet  Comes  in  forests  8u&  positam ; "  and, 
more  emphatically  than  all,  in  268  h,  '*  Harum  xx.  hidarum  omnes  silvas 
habet  Comes  in  forests  sua  positas.  Unde  ma/neria  sunt  mvUum  pefcrata," 
The  entiy  also  "  aira  aooipitris  '*  seems  to  occur  more  commonly  on  Hugh's 
lands  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Survey. 

*  See  above,  p.  314.  Orderic  (671  A)  makes  the  curious  remade  that 
'*  Deo  monaohorum  gregem  mter  belluinos  ccetus  nutri.ebat," 
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kimself  in  Ids  last  days  pnt  on  the  monastio  garb,^  and  ohap.  zz. 
where  portions  of  his  work  still  remain.     Yet  one  would  ^^^^ 
think  that  there  must,  after  all,  have  been  some  good  monk  and 
thing  in  the  man  whoj  at  least  in  his  later  days^  chose  uoi. 
the  holy  Anselm  as  the  physician  and  guardian  of  hisHisiAend' 

•^  ship  for 

SOul.^  Anflftlm. 

To  the  south  of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester  lay  the  other  Roger  of 
great  Earldom  which  was  held  by  Eoger  of  Montgomery,  gomeiy, 
William's  earlier  conquests  had  given  him  his  reward  in  ^^  ^^ 
the  Souths  in  the  possession  of  Chichester  and  of  thatbuiy. 
fortress  of  Arundel  which,  raised  before  King  William  ?^®^*®* 
came  into  England,  is  held  to  have  kept  to  this  day  the  ^^^^el 
special  virtue  of  bestowing  the  rank  of  Earl  upon  its<^*l«- 
holder.^    Besides  these  southern  estates,  Boger^  after  the 
&31  of  Morkere,  received  as  a  fiirther  grant  the  Earldom  Hereoeives 
of  Shropshire^  with  the  peninsular  town  of  Shrewsbury  *  d^m  of  " 
as  its  capital.     In  that  town  and  shire  he  held  rights  ^**™^^ 
only  less  extensive  than  those  which  Earl  Hugh  held  in 
Chester  and  Cheshire.   In  Shropshire  there  were  no  Crown  Privileges 
lands  and  no  King's  Thegns ;  all  the  land^  except  what  was  dom. 
held  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  by  a  very  few  Norman 
owners,  was  held  by  the  Earl  and  his  men.^    Of  Earl 


^  Old.  Vit.  787  B.  "  Hugo  CeettenaoB  Cornea  in  lectum  deddit,  et  poet 
dintmum  languorem  monftohatiiin  in  ooenobio  quod  idem  CestnB  conetmx- 
erat  BUflcepit,  atque  postridamn,  7I.  Kal.  August!,  obiit." 

'  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ana.  ii.  i.  "  Adjnratus  ab  Hugone  CestrenBe  Gomite 
multiflqae  aliis  Anglorum  r^gni  prindpibiu,  qui  eum  animarum  suarum 
modicum  et  advocatiui  elegerant." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  533  B.  **  Bex  Guillelmus  Bogerio  de  Monte-Qomerid  in 
pnmiB  castrum  Anmdellam  et  orbem  Cioestram  dedit."  On  Arundel 
Castle,  see  above,  p.  66. 

*  lb.  **  Postea  oomitatum  Scrobesbnzis,  quae  in  monte  super  Sabrloam 
fluvium  sita  est,  adjecit.'* 

'  After  the  small  list  of  tenaats-in-ohief  in  Domesday,  253,  we  read, 
"  Comes  Bogerius  quod  reliquum  est  tenet  cum  suis  bomtnibus."  So  in 
p.  354 ;  "  Ipse  Comes  Bogerius  tenet  de  Bege  dvitatem  Bdropesberie  et 
totum  oomitatum  et  totum  dominium  quod  Bex  E.  ibi  habebat."  Earl  Boger 
bad  no  less  a  tenant  than  Earl  Hugh  himself.    We  read  in  the  same 
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CBAP.  zx.  Roger  a  &r  better  character  is  handed  down  to  va  than 

of  hia  brother  chiefs  at  Chevter  and  Hereford^  but  it  moflt 

be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  who  gives  it  to  ns  was 

bound  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  his  memory.^    It 

Oomplaiiita  is  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  English  burgesses 

of  Shrews-  of  Shrewsbury  bitterly  complained  of  the  grievances  which 

^^^y-         they  underwent  under  his  rule.     The  building  of  tiie 

castle^  ai^  that  of  the  Abbey  which  we  shall  presentiiy 

have  to  speak  of^  the  devastation  of  several  houses  from 

unknown  causes,  and  the  establiriiment  in  the  town  of 

French  burgesses,  who  seem  not  to  have  been  subject  to 

the  same  taxes  as  their  English  neighbours^  had  greatly 

lessened  the  tax^paying  power  of  the  borough ;  yet  ihe 

same  tribute  was  exacted  which  had  been  paid  in  ilie 

days  of  King  Eadward.^  At  the  same  time  the  burgesses  of 

Shrewsbury  might  rejoice  that  they  were  in  less  evil  eaae 

than  their  brethren  in  other  towns  whose  tribute  was 

Influence    actually  raised.^    And  possibly  the  two  pictures  given  ns 

ceasi7e       of  Earl  Boger  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by  the 

^^'        influence  for  evil  and  for  good  of  his  two  successive  wives. 

For  his  first  wife^  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  ihe 

Murder  of  heiress  of  Belesme.  the  cruel  Mabel.^     She  at  last  met 

Mabel. 

io8a.         with  the  reward  of  her  misdeeds.    In  her  town  of  Bures  by 

page,  "  Hugo  Gomes  tenet  Bogerio  ComHe  in  WaiHfl  terrain  de  GraL**  It  n 
added,  "T.  B.  E.  fuit  waeta,  et  qnando  Hugo  recepit  simiUter/' 

^  Ord.  Yit.  gifl  B.  **  Hio  sapiens  et  moderatus  et  amator  ffiqnitatn  fnit^ 
et  oomitatem  sapientom  ot  modestorum  dilexit."  He  goes  on  to  mentioB 
the  good  influenoe  on  the  EarPs  ndnd  whidi  was  exeroised  by  three  deriu, 
his  own  likther  Odelerins,  of  whom  more  aiion«  and  two  others  ealled  Gode- 
bald  and  Herbert. 

'  Domesday,  253.  **Dicunt  Angligenn  bnrgenses  de  8ciioped>erie 
multom  grave  sibi  esse  quod  ipsi  reddnnt  totum  geldnm  sienti  reddebatar 
T.  B>  Em  qoamvis  castellmu  Oomitis  occapayerit  U.  masuras  et  alii  L  nasane 
sint  vasts,  et  xliii.!Francig6n«B  bntgenses  teneant  masuras  geldantee  T.  R.  R, 
et  abbative  quam  faoU  ibi  Oomes  dederat  ipse  xzxix.  burgenses  olim  simili- 
ter oum  aliis  geldantee." 

'  See  above,  pp.  162,  aoo,  a  16. 

*  See  voL  iL  p.  196. 
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the  Dive  the  CoQntess  was  reposing  herself  after  her  bath^^  oraf.  xx. 
when  she  was  slain  by  four  brothers  who  were  among  the 
many  whose  inheritances  she  had  taken  away  by  wrong 
and  robbery.'    The  death  of  his  cruel  helpmate,  and  the  ^.y  "^"^ 
virtues  of  his  second  wife^  Adeliza  the  daughter  of  Everard  isa. ' 
of  Pnisat,  of  the  noblest  blood  of  France,^  wrought,  we  Hm  mon- 
are  told,  for  good  upon  the  character  of  Roger.    Already  datioiiB. 
a  bountiful  benefactor  of  monks  in  Normandy,^  he  became 
in  Eugland  a  still  more  renowned  patron  and  founder. 

It  is  this  last  character  of  Earl  Roger  which  indirectly 
connects  him  with  one  of  our  most  valuable  autiliorities  for 
the  history  of  these  times.    Among  his  followers  wasHlatoiyof 
Odelerius  the  son  of  Constantius,  a  priest  of  Orleans,  ^q^muib. 
He  was    the  Earl's    chaplain    and    confessor,  to  whom  His  seuie- 
he  gave  a  wooden  church  which  stood  in  a  suburb  of  ghrews- 
Shrewsbuiy  beyond  the  Severn.*    The  French  clerk  had^"'^* 
married  an  English  wife,  and  was  the  father  of  at  least  of  Orderio. 
three  English-bom  sons.     One,  seemingly  the  eldest,  re-J'^.^^ 

Ordcno. 
ceived  the  English  name  of  Orderic;®  another  bore  the  February 

i6, 1075. 

^  The  itoiy  of  the  death  of  Mftbel  10  told  at  length  by  Ordeiic  (578  B). 
The  chief  murdeMr,  with  his  brothers,  "ziocto  ad  oameram  ComitisBad 
aocessit,  Ipsamqiie  in  mnnicipio  super  Diylun,  quod  Boris  dioitnr,  in  leoto 
post  balnenm  deUoiantem,  pro  reoompensatione  patrimonii  sui  ense  detrun- 
cavit."  Her  son  Hugh  tried  in  vain  to  overtake  the  slayers  of  his  mother, 
bnt  they  had  warily  broken  down  the  bridges,  and  so  escaped  and  made 
theb  way  to  Apulia. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  578  B. 

'  lb.  D.  '*  AdeUisam  Ebrardi  de  Pnsaoio,  qoi  de  nobflissimis  tVanoorum 
prooeribns  erat,  filiam."  He  adds,  **sequens  a  priori  matrona  dispar 
moribns  ezstitit.  Nam  matufitate  et  religione  viguit,  -rimmque  suum  ad 
amorem  monachomm  et  defensioaem  pauperum  frequenter  incitavit." 
"  Pauperes,"  in  the  case  of  Boger  and  Adeliza,  may  be  translated  English' 
men.  *  See  Will.  Gem.  yii.  aa. 

>  Ord.  Vit.  579  C,  D.  "UUc  [beyond  the  east  gate  of  Shrewsbury] 
nimirum  lignea  ci^Ila  prisois  temporibos  aSiunardo  oonsangnineo  oondita 
fberat." 

*  The  truer  English  foim  of  the  name  would  be  Ordric,  like  the  Abbet 
of  Abingdon  mentioned  m  vol.  iii.  p.  731,  and  Ordricu$  is  the  form  in  his 
own  text^  but  his  editocs  seem  to  haye  established  the  use  of  the  longer 
form,  analogous  to  the  received  forms  of  the  names  Theodoric  and  Frederick. 
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OHAP.  zx.  French  name  of  Everard,  while  the  youngest  was  called 
after  the  saintlj  Benedict,  the  &ther  of  Western  monas- 
HiBEng-    ticism.^    The  young  Orderic  received  his  name  from  the 
tion.  ^^^  priest  who  baptized  him  in   the  church  of  Ettingsham 
near  the  Severn.^    At  the  age  of  five  years  he  learned 
the  first  rudiments  of  letters  from  the  priest  Siward,  his 
maternal  kinsman,  in  the  church  by  the  gate  of  Shrews- 
bury which  was  then  or  afterwards  held  by  his  fattier.' 
And,  if  we  take  his  own  words  literally,  his  education 
was  so  strictly  English  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
Sent  to       native  tongue  of  his  own  iG&ther.^    At  the  age  of  ten  years, 
^^^      the  young  Orderic,  called  in  religion  Vital,*  was  sent  as  a 
lo^S-         tender  exile,  as  he  calls  himself^  from  the  furthest  parts 
of  Mercia,  to  serve  God  in  a  monastery  beyond  the  sea.® 
This  was  that  famous  house  of  Ouche  or  Saint  Evroul, 

^  See  below,  p.  499. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  548  A.  *'  Apnd  Ettlngeaham  in  ecdesU  Sancti  Eattas  Con- 
feB0oris,  qnn  edta  est  super  Sabiinam  fluvium,  per  muiisteriuni  Ordrid 
saoerdotis  sacro  ibnte  renatos  siim."  So  again  994  A,  where  he  adds, 
"  mihi  ejuBdem  sacerdotis,  patrini  scilicet  mei,  nomen  indidistt" 

'  lb.  934  A.  **  Qutim  quinque  essem  annoram,  apud  urbem  Scrobes- 
buriam  scholsB  traditus  sum,  et  prima  tibi  servitia  olericatCis  obtuli  in 
baailidt  sanctomm  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolonun.  HUc  Stgoardua  inmgnla 
presbyter  per  qiunqne  annoa  Gannentis  Nioostratse  Uteris  doonit  me,  ao 
psalmis  et  hymnis  aliisque  neoessariis  instructionibiis  mancipavit  me."  In 
548  A  it  stands  thus,  **  Siuua[r]do  nobili  presbytero  literis  erudiendiB  a 
genitore  traditos  snm."  I  presume  that  this  Siward  Is  the  same  aa 
**  Siwardus  oonsanguineus  "  spoken  of  before.  He  must  have  been  a  kins- 
man of  Odelerius*  English  wife. 

*  In  934  C  he  says  that,  when  he  reached  Normandy,  **Unguani,  nt 
Joseph  in  JSgypto,  quam  non  noveram*  audivi."  The  Narmaos  are 
*'  exteri,'*  but  they  show  him  no  little  kindness. 

'  lb.  **  Nomen  Titalis  pro  Angiioo  vocamine,  quod  Normannis  absonum 
censebatur,  mihi  impositum  est." 

*  In  547  C  he  is  "  de  extremis  Merdornm  finibus  decennis  Angligena 
hue  adyectus,  barbanisque  et  ignotus  advena;"  in  the  next  page,  "de 
Ang]i&  in  Normanniam  tenellus  exsul,  ut  setemo  Begi  militarem,  destin- 
atus  sum;"  and  again  in  924  C,  *' decennis  itaque  Britannicum  mare 
transfiretavi,  exsul  in  Normanniam  veni,  ounctis  ignotus  neminem  oognoyi«* 
Dunstan  or  w£lf  heah  could  hardly  have  been  a  better  Englishman  than 
this  son  of  a  French  settler. 
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which  owes  no  small  part  of  its  fame  to  his  presence  ohaf.  xz» 
within  its  walls.     There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days, 
recording  the  acts  of  Norman  saints  and  Norman  heroes^ 
but  never  losing  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  never 
forgetting  his  love  for  the  land  in  which  he  was  bom.^ 

This  personal  history  of  Orderic  is  one  which  deserves  LeMona 
our  closest  attention.    Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  the  history 
the  foreign  settlers  in  England  mingled  with  the  natives,  ®^^'^®^®- 
and  how  their  sons  came  to  look  upon  themselves  as  the  foreign 
Englishmen.    The  father  of  Orderic  indeed,  a  French- J^^ 
man  in  the  strictest  sense,  would  not  be  open  to  any  English, 
feelings  which  were  distinctively  Norman.     But  Normans 
and  Frenchmen,  both  speaking  the  tongue  of  the  con- 
querors, formed  one  class  as  distinguished  from  the  con- 
quered English,  and,  if  there  be  anything  in  blood,  a  man 
from  Orleans,  whether  his  descent  were  Roman,  Gaulish, 
or  even  Frankish,  was  much  further  removed  from  Eng- 
lishmen than  a  man  from  Bayeux  or  Coutances.    Yet  this 
foreign   priest    clearly  lived   on  terms  of  equality  and 
friendship  with  the  people  from  among  whom  he  chose 
his  wife,  and  to  one  of  whom  he  trusted  his  son  for  educa- 
tion.   To  Orderic  himself  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred, 
any  more  than  it  occurred  to  Thomas  of  London,  that  he 

was  anything  but  an  Englishman.    His  sojourn  from  child-  Abiding 

Engliflh 
hood   in  a   Norman   monastery,  his   necessarily  greater  feeling  of 

familiarity  with  the   speech  and  manners  of  Normandy,      ®™' 

never  wiped  out  the  English  spirit  from  the  heart  of  one 

who  was   bom  of  an  English  mother  on  English  soil. 

And  Orderic  the  Engbshman,  as  he  loves  to  caU  himself,^ 

could  hardly  have  looked  on  his  father,  or  even  his  father's 

patron,  as  an  enemy  of  Englishmen. 

We  may  remark  ako  that,  though  Orderic  often  makes 

^  He  onoe  at  least  visited  England,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 
>  •*  Vitalis  Angligena  "  is  his  desoription  throughout.     See  especially 
547  B,  and  the  end  of  his  History,  924,  925. 
VOL.   IV.  K  k 
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osAP.  XX.  nae  of  the  common  phrases  of  abuse  towaids  the  married 
not^<^^    clergy  and  their  wives^  though  he  lets  us  know  that  to 
gnoed  M  »  be  the  son  of  a  priest  was  looked  on  as  a  disqualification 
prieit.        for  ecclesiastiGal  dignities/  yet  he  speaks  of  his  own  birth 
and  his  own  parents  without  any  feeling  of  shame.     It 
is  dear  that  Odelerius  was  a  father  of  whom  no  son  had 
need  to  be  ashamed^  and  it  is  equally  dear^  fi*om  the 
position  which  he  held  and  the  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised, that  his  neighbours,  French  and  English,  did  not 
look  on  his  married  household  as  a  matter  of  reproadi. 
Earl  Roger  He  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Earl  Roger  in  his  pious 
Shrews-      undertakings^  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  g^reat 
A^y  at    '^-'^''^y  ^^  Shrewsbury  first  arose.    The  town  which  formed 
bi>  Bug-      the  capital  of  Soger's  Earldom  was  a  very  stronghold  of 

ffOStilOll* 

the  secular  clergy.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  Shrews- 
bury contained  no  monastery,  but  several  well-^Klowed 
foundations  of  secular  canons  stood  within  its  walls.*  The 
ordinary  process  would  have  been  to  drive  the  seculars  out 
of  one  of  these  churches,  as  Earl  Hugh  did  at  Chester^' 
and  to  call  this  process  a  new  foundation.  Instead  of  this, 
Odelerius  offered  his  own  church  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
1083.     new  foundation/    The  Earl  made  his  vow  brfore  the  altar 


*  See  above,  p.  448. 

*  Tbe  poflMwions  of  the  churoliea  oS  Saint  Haiy,  Saint  MichaeU  Saint 
Chad  (Ceadda),  Saint  Alkmund  (Ealhmund),  and  Saint  Julian  are  aU 
reoorded  in  Domesday  (251  6,  253).  Of  Saint  Maiy's,  and  the  cnriona 
story  about  one  of  its  canons,  we  have  already  heard ;  see  toL  ii.  p.  550^ 
and  ed.  The  land  there  spoken  of  had,  by  the  time  of  the  Soirey,  oome 
into  the  hands  of  Earl  Roger,  and  it  is  added,  "  Vasta  est  et  vasta  inrenta 
est;"  and  of  one  possession  of  Saint  Alkmund  we  read,  **  Comes  lU^erius 
abstulit  eoelesln."  Otherwise  none  of  these  foundations  seem  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  Conquest.  Those  of  Saint  Maiy  and  Saint  Chftd 
remained  independent  coUegiate  churches  with  Deans  down  to  the  Dissola- 
tion.  Saint  Julian  and  Saint  Michael  seem  (Mon.  Angl.  viil.  1464)  to 
have  got  attached  to  the  College  of  Battlefield  founded  by  Benzy  tbe 
Fourth.  *  See  above,  p.  49  a. 

*  Orderic  (581  C)  says  that  the  monasteiy  was  founded  '*  in  fimdo  patria 
mei/'  evidently  meaning  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  in  which  his  &ther  was 
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•f  Saint  Peter,  and  made  his   gift  l^  the  symbolical  gsaf.  zz. 
offering  of  his  gloves.^    The  Abbey  gradually  arose  in  the  1087-1094. 
Formate  of  Shrewsbary,'  but  the  endowment  which  it 
leoeiyed  horn  its  founder  seems  not  to  have  been  magni-> 
ficent.^     Odelerias  himself  was,  according  to  his  means,  Gifta  of 
a  more  bountiful  bene&ctor  than   the  Earl.     He  com*  ^^®^*"™^ 
mended  all  that  he  had  to  the  new  monastery,^  and  both 
himself  and  one  of  his  sons  beeame  monks  within  its 


priest.  So  ia  Domesday  (259  h)  we  read,  **In  Soiropesberie  dvitato 
facU  [the  present  tense  marks  the  work  as  still  going  on]  Bogerius 
Comes  abbatiam,  et  eidem  dedit  monasterium  [mark  the  vague  use  of  the 
word  as  appHed  to  a  parish  ohuroh ;  see  vol.  i  p.  47a ;  vol.  ii  pb  441] 
Sancti  Petri,  ubi  erat  parochia  dntatis."  So  in  the  foondation  charter 
(Mon.  Angl.  iii.  519)  Roger  speaks  of  his  foundation  as  being  made  "in 
suburbio  dvitatis  Salopesberite,  in  ecclesift  sanctorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et 
Paoliy  qus  antiquitas  ibi  fundata  erat."  The  local  history  printed  in  the 
Monastioon  (iii.  518)  is  to  the  same  effect^  and  it  presently  adds,  "loous  iUe 
in  quo  supradiota  eodesia  fundata  est  fuit  de  haereditate  cujusdam  militis, 
eui  nomen  Siwardas,"  and  it  is  added  that  Eoger  gave  Siward  other  lands 
to  procure  his  consent  and  partidpation  in  the  fbundation.  If  the  de- 
scription of  Siwaord  as  "miles"  is  correct,  '^Siwardus  oonsangnineua " 
and  "Siwardus  presbyter"  (see  above,  p.  495)  must  be  two  difEiarent  people. 
The  nave  of  the  church  now  standing,  whidi  must  be  of  the  age  of  Roger, 
or  vesy  little  later,  represents  the  wooden  church  of  Odderhis,  £q  the  same 
way  in  which  what  is  called  Saint  Joseph's  Chapd  represents  the  *'  lignea 
basilica"  at  Glastonbury. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  581  A.  **  Ad  eodedam  B.  Petri  Apostoli  abiit,  ibique  se 
abbatiam  constmcturum  palam  testibus  multis  devovit,  totumque  sub- 
orbium,  quod  extra  portam  orientalem  dtum  est,  Sanoto  Peteo  donavit ;  et 
super  aram  per  chirothecas  suas  donationem  posuit." 

'  Roger  speaks  in  his  charter  of  "  vicum  ilium  totum  qui  didtur  B^oriete/* 
and  in  the  local  histoiy  (Mon.  AngL  iii.  51 7)  **  vicus  ipse  BiforieUa  vooatur 
quod  nos  linguA  Gallicft  ante  portam  dicimus."  The  place  is  still  called 
the  Abbey  Formate. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  581  B.  "  Teiris  ac  redditibus  mediocritm'  locupletavit."  So 
WilL  Mabn.  Gest.  Pont.  305;  **  Scrobbesberiense  recens  est  omnino,  a 
Rogerio  Comite  de  Monte  Gomerico  consUtutum.  Ibi  monachos  iocavit  ez 
Sagic^  angusto  prorsus  victu  et  amictu,  sed  qui  has  wrumnas  spe  futuro 
mercedis  Isetis  animis  parvipendant." 

*  lb.  580  D.  He  first  promises  to  spend  fifteen  pounds  ("  libras  steri- 
lendum  ")  on  the  building?  of  the  monasteiy,  and  then  follows  one  of  those 
curious  grants  or  commendations  with  a  reservation,  of  which  we  have  seen 
so  many.   We  read  that  **  quod  promiserat  ez  integro  oomplevit." 

Kk  2 
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oHAP.  XX.  walls.^  The  house  however  was  always  spoken  of  «8  thd 
^^^  work  of  the  Earl.  He  placed  in  it  an  Abbot  and  monks 
monks  from  his  own  monastery  of  Saint  Martin  of  Seez,^  and 
Hifld  ih  *^^®»  when  he  died  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the 
and  burial.  Conqueror,  he  was  buried  with  the  honours  of  a  founder.' 
.  Shrewsbury  however  was  not  the  only  place  in  his  Earl- 

dom where  Earl  Roger  appeared  as  a  benefactor  of  monastic 
Eariy         bodies.    Wenlock  in  Shropshire  had  been  in  early  times 
Wod^k.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  house  of  nuns  founded  by  the  holy  Mildburh, 
one  of  those  virgin  saints  of  royal  birth  in  whom  inde- 
pendent England  had  been  so  fruitful.*    The  house^  de- 
stroj^ed  by  the  Danes,  wajs^  in  some  shape  or  other,  restored 
Rofforin-    by  the  bounty  of  Earl  Leofric  j*  and  now  under  Earl  Roger 
auniaT     ^^®  ^^^y  'plsice  of  Saint  Mildburh  became  a  monastery  of 
™onk8.       the  Cluniac  order,  an  order  which  had  been  lately  intio- 
Introduc    ^^ced   iuto  England,  and   whose    first-firuits  were   then 
tion^of  the  Yismg  in  the  great  foundation  of  William  of  Warren  and 
order  into   Oundrada  at  Lewes.^ 

1077.  But  the  cares  of  Earl  Roger  were  not  devoted  wholly 

Roger's  to  ecclesiastical  concerns.  The  position  of  his  Earldom 
theWelah.  involved  constant  dealings  with  his  Welsh  neighboura. 

1  Ord.  Vit.  581  B.  "  Datis  daoentie  libris  argent!  Deo  Benedictum 
filiiun  suum  ibidem  obtulit,  et  ipse  post  obitum  Itog^eiii  ComitiB  moDacfaile 
schema  sosoepit.*'     He  was  then  sixty  years  old. 

'  See  the  charter,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  519.  (See  WUl.  Gem.  vii.  21 ;  Kenttiia 
Pia,  577.)  •  Ord.  Vit.  581  B. 

*  WUl.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  306 ;  Gesta  Begum,  i.  76,  ii.  116,  where  we 
read  of  the  wonderfol  discoveiy  of  her  borying-phce  at  the  time  of  Bad 
Roger's  foundation. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1057;  Will.  Mahn.  Gest  Begum,  ii.  196.  It  is  plain  from 
l>omeBday,  252  h,  that  Leofiric's  foundation,  whatever  its  nature^,  want  on 
till  the  changes  made  by  Roger;  **  Eoclesiam  SanctsB  MUbuigs  fecit  Bogerins 
Comes  abbatiam.  Ipsa  eoclesia  tenet  Wenloch  et  tenuit  T.  R.  E.**  And  the 
same  is  said  of  all  its  other  possesdons,  save  one,  of  which  we  read,  "  Ipsa 
ecdeeia  tenuit  (Jodestoch.  Comes  Bogenus  dedit  capellanis  suis,  sed  eocleria 
debet  habere."  (Did  Odelenus  profit  by  this  misappropriation  t)  It  is  plain 
that  Boger  did  nothing  except  change  the  foundation  and  rebuild  the  ehnrdi. 

'  Will.  Malm.  Great.  Pont.  306.  On  the  Cluniac  order,  and  its  introdac- 
tion  into  England^  see  Mon.  Angl.  y.  i,  72. 
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Under  the  later  Earls  of  the  House  of  Leofric  the  re-  oha>.  xx. 
latioQS  between  Wales  and  Mercia,  whatever  we  say  ^^^^^^ 
those  between  Wales  and  England,  had  eommonly  been  the  Welsh 
friendly.^    Bat  the  new  Earls  of  the  Mercians  of  the  House  of 
House  of  Montgomery*  deemed  it  their  business,  now  ' 

that  England  was  conquered^  to  complete  their  work  by 
the  further  conquest  of  Wales.    The  Welsh  princes  were  Fends 
ever  fighting  among  themselves^  and  the  Norman  Earls,  the^^v^lsh 
as  English  Earls  on  the  same  border  had  done  before  ^""^^' 
them^  not  uncommonly  found  it  answer  their  purpose  to 
help  one  party  in  the  divided  land  against  another.    Earl 
Roger^  with  the  aid  of  various  valiant  men  whose  names 
are  duly  recorded^  was  constantly  at  war  with  his  dan- 
gerous neighbours.     Chief  among  them  was  Warren  the  Invuions 
Bald^  the  husband  of  his  niece  Aimeria,  who  commanded 
at  Shrewsbury,^  and  his  own  son  Hughj  who,  as  the 
Welsh  Chronicles  witness^  carried  his  wasting  arms  as 
fiur  as  the  lands  of  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.*    But  the  chief 
border  possession  of  the  House  of  Montgomery  was  that 
to  which  they  transferred  the  name  which  they  had  them- 
selves borrowed  from  the  ancestral  hill  in  the  land  of 

^  This  is  shown  in  the  maniage  of  Oruffjrdd  and  Ealdgyih,  in  the  help 
given  by  the  Welsh  to  the  Northumbrian  revolt,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  since  the  coming  of  William.     See  above,  pp.  T09,  18a. 

'  "Bogerins  Meroiomm  Comes"  appears  in  Orderio,  667  B,  but  in  768 
A  the  two  Hughs,  he  of  Chester  and  Roger's  son  and  sucoeseor,  appear 
more  aocnrately  as  "duo  Consules  quibus  Merdorum  pnecipne  regie  silb- 
jacet."  In  the  same  spirit  (671  A)  he  calls  the  Bbhop  of  Chester  or 
Coventry  '*  Merciorum  Episcopns.'^ 

»  Ord.  Vit.  5*3  R  "  Warinus  CalVus,  corpore  parvo  sed  anhno  magno.** 
Is  this  the  *<  Warinus'*' the  ~  antecessor**  of  the  Sheriff  Bainald  who  gave 
lands  to  Saint  F^ter  for  his  soul  ?  (Domesday,  254.) 

*  Ann.  Camb.  107 1.  "Frand  vastaverunt  Keredijifiaun.*'  On  this,  to 
fill  up  the  cup  of  misfortune,  follows,  **  Menevia  vastata  est  a  gentilibus  et 
Bangor  simifiter.**  1071.  "De  Mungumeri  Hugo  vastavit  Keredigiaun.'* 
Brut  y  Tywysogion,  J071,  107a.  "Then,  a  year  after  that,  the  French 
ravaged  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.  . .  .  Then,  a  year  ailer  that,  a  second  time 
the  French  devastated  Ceredigion.**  The  Welsh  word  for  "ravaged**  an 
*'  devastated**  is  the  same. 
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CBAP.  XX. 


FovndA- 
tion  of  the 
CaBtle  of 
Mont- 


107a. 


Wflliam 

Fiti- 

Osbera, 

Earl  of 

Bereford* 

1067-1071, 


Lisienx.^  The  castle  of  Shrewsbury  was  indeed  a  fortireft 
raised  to  cnrb  a  conquered  town  and  district,  but  it  was 
also  the  seat  of  the  civil  goYemment  of  a  ruler  who  seems 
not  wholly  to  have  lacked  the  wish  to  do  judgement  and 
justice.  But  the  second  seat  of  the  power  of  Earl  Roger 
was,  no  less  than  the  fortress  of  William  Peverel  in  the 
Peakland,  a  simple  vulture's  nest  on  a  crag.  The  site 
on  which  it  arose  was  not  a  conquest  of  the  Earl's  own; 
it  was  already  an  English  possession^  and  in  King  Ead* 
ward's  days  the  neighbouring  land  had  been  held  by  three 
Englishmen,  free  fix>m  all  taxes,  as  a  mere  huntings-ground 
in  the  wilderness.^  But  when  Earl  Roger's  fortress  had 
crowned  the  height,  a  town  arose  at  its  base,  which  in 
the  tongue  of  the  conquered  Cymiy  bore,  from  some 
follower  of  the  Earl,  the  name  of  IVe  Baldmu.  But 
on  Norman  and  English  lips  castle  and  town  took  the 
name  of  their  founder ;  and,  in  the  later  division  of  Wales, 
the  name  of  Montgomery  passed  from  the  town  to  the 
newly  formed  county.  No  other  man  among  the  con- 
querors could  boast  so  truly  as  Earl  Roger  that  he  called 
the  land  after  his  own  name. 

To  the  south  along  the  British  border  lay  the  lands  held 
by  the  great  oppressor,  William  Pitz-Osbem,  Earl  of  Her^ 
ford.^   His  tenure  of  his  Earldom  was  short,  and,  as  regards 

^  Domesdfty,  154.    ''Ipse  Gomes  oonstrazii  oMtmm  Muntgnmeii  vo- 


*  lb.  **  AdJAoent  lii.  bids  et  dimidia  qoM  tenuenmt  Seauar,  Oilao,  Aaor* 
de  Rege  E.  qaietas  ab  omul  geldo  ad  Tanandom  eas  baboeront.** 

'  Tbere  ia  ■oirinthing  rery  striking  in  tbe  tone^  balf  of  lamentation,  baif 
of  triampb,  in  wbicb  Otderic  (536  A)  moralizeB  over  tbe  oareer  of  William 
lltfrOeben  ;  **  Yen  c^ria  mandi  nt  floe  foeni  deddit  et  areeoit»  ac  Tdat 
Ibmos  deficit  et  transit.  XJbi  est  Gaillebnus  Osbemi  filius,  Herfbidanria 
Comes  et  Raps  vicarius,  NormanniBs  dapifer,  et  magister  militom  bdli- 
oosns?  Hio  niminim  primus  et  mazimus  oppreaBor  Anglomm  fmt^  et 
enonnem  oansam  per  temeritatem  snam  enutriTit,  per  qnam  ronltia  millibQa 
mina  misers  mortis  incubuit.  Verom  Justus  Judex  omnia  videt,  et  uni- 
cuique  prout  meretux  digne  redbibet.  Prob  dolor  I  eooe  Guillelmus  OQCtuitr 
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EngUshmen,  liis  conquests  were  never  complete,  for  the  sub-  chap.  zz. 
mission  of  Eadric  did  not  take  place  till  the  dominion  and 
life  of  Earl  William  had  come  to  an  end.      But  on  the 
Cymiy  his  short  reign  allowed  him  to  make  some  fearftil 
inroads.   The  Norman  version  makes  him  overthrow  Welsh  His  wan 
Kings  by  wholesale,  Bhys^  Cadwgan,  Meredydd^  and  others  Welsh. 
who  are  not  named.^   The  native  chronicles  of  Wales  make 
matters  a  little  dearer.     The  names  of  all  three  princes 
appear  in  the  Welsh  history  of  the  time,  but  it  is  the  &te 
of  Meredydd  which  we  can  most  dearly  connect,  with  the 
arms  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.     We  have  seen  Meredydd 
the  son  of  Owen  established  in  South  Wales  after  the 
civil  war  in  which  Bhiwallon  fell^  and  which  broke  up 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  by  Harold  after 
the  fall  ci  Grufffrdd  the  son  of  Llywelyn.'    But  Caradoc  Meredydd 
the  son  of  Orufi^dd  the  son  of  Bhydderch,  the  same  who  and  slain 
had  destroyed  Harold's  house  at  Portskewet,^  now  leagued  ^J^^^^ 
himself  with  the  French,  that  is  evidently  with  the  Earl  William, 
of  Hereford,  and  their  united  forces  overthrew  Meredydd 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bumney.^    We  have  here  reached 
the  beginning,  though  only  the  beginning,  of  that  g^reat 
Norman  settlement  in  South  Wales  which  was  a  few  years 
later  to  make  Morganwg,  above  almost  every  other  part 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  a  land  of  Norman  knights  and 
Norman  castles.     But  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  other 
hands  than  those  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.      His  career 

audaz  athleta  reoepit  qaod  promeniit.  Ut  mtdtos  ense  truddavit,  IpM 
qnoque  ferro  repente  interiii." 

^  Ord.  Yit.  531  D.  "Bex  GmUelmiis  .  .  enm  cum  Gualtolo  de  Laeelo 
•Insqiie  probatis  pugililras  oontra  Britones  bellis  inbiantee  oppoenit.  HorOm 
andacia  Brachaniannoa  piimifcat  invasit,  et  Onallorum  BegeB  Risen  eC 
Cadaoaa  ao  Mariadoth,  aUosqne  plurss  prosferavlt." 

'  See  above,  p.  185. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 

*  Ann.  Camb.  1070.  '*Marodat  filins  Owini  a  Cradano  filio  Griffid  et 
a  FraaciB  oocisus  eit  miper  ripam  Benmy."  80  Brut  y  Tywysogion  to  the 
lame  effect. 
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oHAP.  XX*  was  the  shortest  of  any  among  William's  chief  followers  ; 
it  was  confined  to  the  actual  years  of  the  Conquest.     It 
is  therefore  no  wonder  that  all  that  we  hear  of  him  relates 
to  his  militaiy  exploits,  and  that  he  does  not,  like  hia 
neighbour  at  Shrewsbury,  appear  in  England  either  as  an 
ecclesiastical  founder  or  as  a  civil  ruler.  We  hear  of  his  libe- 
rality^ but  it  was  a  liberality  shown  towards  soldiers  only, 
and  one  of  which  the  more  discerning  mind  of  his  master 
Eari     ^     did  not  approve.^    We  hear  of  his-  legislation  in  his  county 
militaiy      of  Hereford^  but  his  only  recorded  ordinance  is  one  which 
^^^  ^"'  narrowly  limited  the  penalties  for  offences  conmiitted  by 
members  of  the  fiEivoured  class.^     But,  as  he  had  been  the 
earliest  friend  of  William,  he  retained  his  confidence  to 
the  last.     From  his  warfare  on  the  Welsh  border  he  was 
called  away  to  give  the  help  of  his  counsel  to   Queen 
Matilda  in  her  regency  of  the  Norman  Duchy,'^  and  from 
His  death   thence  he  went  to  lose  his  life  in  that  Flemish  warfare 
1071.         of  which  it  will  be  better  to  put  off  our  notice  until  we 
have  finished,  the  survey  of  our  own  island. 

From  the  West  we  turn  again  to  the  North.     Our  best 
authority  for  Northern  affairs  ^  describes  King  Malcolm  as 


'  William  of  Malmeebary  (Geet.  Beg.  iii.  2$6)  yentures  to  say  of  him, 
**Siquidem  .  . .  Willebniui  filins  Osberni,  principibuB  optimis  comparaihdfu 
fuerit,  haud  ado  an  etiam  prsBponendas/*  He  goes  on  to  eaj,  **  Erat  in  eo 
mentis  animositas  qtDun  oonmiendabat  mands  pene  prodiga  liberalitaa ; 
unde  £actum  est  nt  militmn  multitadine,  quibns  larga  stipendia  dabat> 
hostium  aviditatem  aroeret,  cirinm  saduUtatem  haberet ;  qoare  pro  eff^ssiB 
Bumptibas  asperximam  Begia  offenaam  incnnit,  quod  gazas  siias  improyide 
dilapidaret.** 

*  lb.  **  Manet  ad  banc  diem  in  comitatu  ejus  apud  HerefoTdam  legiim 
qnas  ttatuit  inooncussa  firmitas,  nt  nullns  miles  pro  qnalicnmque  oommisso 
pins  septem  solidis  solvat;  quum  in  aliis  provindis,  ob  panram  oocasi- 
nnculam  in  transgressione  pmoepti  herilis,  viginti  vel  viginti  qninqne 
pendantur.'* 

'  See  below,  §  4. 

*  On  the  invasions  of  Maloolm,  and  1^.  Hinde's  objections  to  the  8tat&> 
ments  of  the  Northern  interpolator,  see  Appendix  QQ. 
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choosiDg^  the  year  of  the  oompletioii  of  the  Conquest,  when  ohap.  zz. 

Waiiam  had  withdrawn  from  the  wasted  lands  of  York  ^^^ 

and  Duriiam,  for  another  attack  on  a  land  which  seemed  Northern 

already  to  have  been  given  up  to  utter  ruin.     He  passed  1070. 

through  Cumberland,  still  part  of  his  own  dominions,  into 

Teesdale,^  and  thence  into  Cleveland^  and  thence  again  He  nyftgw 

northwards  into  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Cuthberht.    The  ^J^^!^ 

little  that  the  Normans  had  left  was  now  devoured  by  the  ^^'^ 

Scots;  men  lost  all  that  they  had,  and  some  of  them  lost 

their  lives  as  well  ;^  churches  were  burned  along  with  the 

men  who  had  taken  shelter  in  them.^   Malcolm  had  reached  Hjb 

the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  and  was  there  riding  backwards  j^t^v^* 

and  forwards,  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  which  t^^^^- 

his  followers  were  inflicting  on  the  wretched  English,^  and 

above  all  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  by  fire.^ 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  two  pieces  of  news  were  brought 

to  him.     The  ships  which  bore  the  English  exiles  from  Badgwand 

conquered  York  had  put  in  at  the  haven  of  Wearmouth.'  ^"h *^ 

They  seem  to  have  tarried  awhile  with  the  Danish  fleet  'J  Wear- 
mouth. 

*  SSm,  Dun.  1070^  P-  87.  **  Per  idem  tempuB  infinita  Soottorum  mnlti* 
tado,  dttoente  Maloolmo  Bege  per  CumbrelBZLd  traduota,  versuB  orientem 
diTertena,  uniTersam  Teeedale  et  ejua  finltima  loca  ultra  dtraque  ferod 
Tastayit  depopulatione." 

'  lb.  "  Depopulate  Clyvelande  ex  parte,  repenting  depopulatione  ocoupat  ^ 

HeorttemyBse,  indeque  per  terras  Sancti  Cuthberti  ferodter  diBcurrens, 
oomeB  omnibus  rebus,  nonnullos  etiam  ipeis  privat  animabua." 

»  lb. 

*  lb.  **  Qnnm  circa  ripas  fluminis  eqnitaret,  deque  altiori  loco  suorum 
crudelia  in  miseros  Anglos  fiMsinora  prospioiens,  tali  spectaoulo  animos  et 
ooulofl  pasoeret." 

'  lb.  "  Tunc  et  eodesiam  Sancti  Petri  Apostolorum  prindpis  in  Were- 
muthe  flanmiA  suorum,  ipso  inspectante,  consumpsit."   See  Appendix  HH, 

*  lb.  "Nuntiatum  est  illi  ditonem  Eadgarum  suasque  sorores,  regi» 
stirpia  puellaa  deooras,  plureeque  alios  prndivites  de  suis  sedibus  profiigoa 
in  ilium  portum  applicuisse  navibus." 

^  At  least  we  have  nowhere  else  to  put  them  during  the  winter  of  1069* 
Most  likely  they  stayed  with  the  fleet  as  long  as  it  kept  in  the  Humber, 
and  parted  company  with  the  Danes  as  soon  as  they  sailed  towards  Ely« 
This  is  in  fiM^  implied  in  the  words  of  the  next  extract. 
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zz.  bat  if  they  had  accompanied  them  in  all  their  doings  aloii|f 

the  eastern  coast,  w6  shonld  most  likely  have  heaid  of  it. 

At  all  events^  ships  drew  near  to  the  haven  of  Wearmoath, 

bearing  the  iEtheling  Eadgar,  his  mother  Agatha,  Im 

sisters  Margaret  and  Christina,  along  with  Siward  Bam, 

Mserleswegen,  and  others,  who  were  once  more  seeking 

a  shelter  at  the  court  of  Malcolm  after  the  final  min 

of  their  hopes  in  England.^     They  could  hardly  have 

expected  to  find  their  intended  host  in  the  veiy  act  of 

ravaging  their   native   country;    but   his   savage  occu* 

pation  in  no  way  lessened  his  friendly  fiselings  towards 

them.     In   his   eyes   perhaps   England  was   already   so 

completely  the  Kingdom  of  William  that  the  friend  of 

Eadgar  was  bound  to  deal  with  it  as  with  the   land 

of   an   enemy.      The   man  who  was   feasting  his  eyes 

with    the    ruin   of   Wearmouth   hastened    to   show    all 

courtesy  to  the   guests  who  were   entering    its  haven* 

Maicolm*t  He  met  them  in  person ;  he  gave  them  his  fiillest  peace, 

reception    and  bade  them  dwell  in  his  realm  as  long  as  it  might 

exUes.       please  them.2    They  sailed  on  towards  Scotland ;  he  went 

on  with  the  hanying  of  Northumberland.    For,  while  he 

was  still  at  Wearmouth,  another  piece  of  tidings  had  been 

brought  to  him.      While  he  was  ravaging  the  land  of 

Go^tric    Saint   Cuthberht,   Gospatric,  William's  Earl   in  North- 

Cumbei^     humberland,  had  burst  into  Malcolm's  Cumbrian  province, 
land. 


^  Sim.  Dim.  1070,  p.  86.  "Faerant  ibidem  eo  tempore  et  ftluB  naves 
nonntillffi,  qnarum  duciores  ennt  dito  Eadgaraa  cam  matre  Agatli4  et 
dnabuB  sororibas  Margaretft  et  ChriBtinIk,  Siwazd  Bam,  Marlenoein,  Al£> 
winus  filiuB  Normanni,  et  alii  qnamplureB,  qui  post  ezpugnatiQiiem  caa- 
tellorom  Eboraci,  Danit  in  nut  revertentibw,  quoniam  eb  auxiHo  fbenat, 
indignationem  Regis  sibi  metaerant,  Scotiam  ire  profagi  parabant,  iUqae 
navigationem  prosperam  prostolabaiitur.'*  I  can  give  no  furtber  aoooont 
of  JBlfwine  tbe  son  of  Northman.  The  **  alia  nayee**  are  opposed  to  that 
which  carried  Bishop  ^thelwine. 

*  lb.  p.  87.  "Datis  ergo  deztris  venientes  ad  se  benigne  alloqmtur, 
eisque  com  suis  omnibus  regni  aui  habitationem  qnamdia  valient  com  pace 
donavit  firmissim4." 
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bad  harried  the  land  with  fire  and  sword^  and  had  returned  obaf.zx. 
with  great  spoil  to  the  old  fortress  of  Northumbrian 
Kings  and  Earls  at  Bamborongh.^  That  post  he  held 
as  his  head-quarters,  strengthening  himself  against  any 
attack,  and  ever  and  anon  making  vigorous  sallies  against 
the  invaders.'  When  the  news  of  Gospatric^s  inroad  into  M«loolm*s 
Cumberland  was  brought  to  Malcolm  at  Wearmouth,  he  cmelties. 
was  filled  with  wrath,  and  issued  orders,  such  as  we  may  be 
sure  that  William  never  gave,  and  which  remind  us  of  the 
worst  deeds  of  the  apostate  Swend  ^  and  of  the  heathen  in- 
vaders bef<Hre  him.  From  that  day  forward  none  of  English 
race  were  to  be  spared;  the  remnant  that  the  Norman 
had  left  were  to  pay  for  the  exploit  of  their  Earl  by  death 
or  by  hopeless  slavery.^  The  word  was  given^  and  it  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter  by  the  ruthless  marauders  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  The  old  men  and  women  were 
skughtered,  aa  our  local  informant  puts  it,  like  swine 
for  the  banquet.^  The  Soots  are  even  charged  with  re- 
newing one  of  the  most  fiendish  cruelties  of  the  heathen 
Danes,  that  of  seeking  their  sport  in  tossiug  little  children 
on  the  points  of  their  spears.^    Young  men  and  maidens. 


'  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p,  67.  "  Inter  has  Soottornm  TastatioiMt  ac  rapinas 
GrOBpatriooB  ComeB  .  .  .  aodtiB  aoziliatoribiis  strenuiB  atroci  depopula- 
tione  Cmubreland  inTadit.  Peract&  onde  et  inoendio,  com  magn&  piodft 
reyertitar,  Mque  cum  sodia  in  munitionem  Babbanburch  firmissimani 
oondusit.'' 

'  lb.   '*  Ez  qui  mbi^iis  pxonunpens  yireB  hostiom  debflitayii." 

'  See  Tol.  L  p.  395. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  88.  "Auditia  iUe  (qnom  adhuo  flammA  snormn 
srdentem  Sancti  Petri  eooleBiam  gpectaret)  qvm  Coepatriooa  in  tnoe  feoerat, 
vix  pna  furore  seipsmn  ferens,  juaait  auis  at  nnlU  AngUoas  gentia  ulteriua 
paroerant,  aed  omnes  vel  necando  in  tenram  f  underent  vol  oaptiyando  sub 
jiigum  perpetu»  tervitutis  abducerent." 

'  lb.  "  Senes  et  vetulse,  alii  gladiie  obtruncantur,  alii,  ul  porci  ad  enim 
deBtinati,  lanceis  oonfodiuntnr." 

*  lb.  "Bapti  ab  uberibna  matram  parvuli  in  altum  aSre  projioiuntur, 
nnde  recidentes  lanoearmn  acuminibua  exoipiuntur  haatilibuB  oonfertim 
solo  infixis ;  bAe  crodelitate  pro  ludorum  speotaculo  deleotabantor  beatiis 
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OBAF.  zz.  and  all  who  were  of  age  and  strength  to  be  useful  in 


^^™  slavery,  were  driven  in  fetters  to  the  land  of  bondage.^ 
driTen  into  Many  Sank  through  fatigue,  some  of  them  never  to  rise 
again ;  those  in  whom  life  was  left  found  no  pity^  but 
were  driven  on  all  the  more  unsparingly  by  the  ruthless 
bidding  of  Maloohn.'  Thus,  we  are  told,  was  Scotland 
filled  with  English  slaves  of  mther  sex.  There  was  not 
a  village,  there  was  not  even  a  house^  so  poor  but  an 
English  captive  was  there  to  be  seen  in  thraldom.^ 
The  While  Malcolm  was  thus  making  his   fearful  march 

ezifes         homewards,  rich  with  the  human  spoil  of  England^  the 
g^JJ^^j     English  exiles  had  reached  his  land  in  safety  by  sea.    To 
some  at  least  of  the  party  it  was  only  a  momentary  shelter. 
.ASihelwine  Siward  Bam  and  Bishop  ^thelwine  soon  left  Scotland  to 
Barn  go     share  the  fortunes  of  their  countrymen  among  the  fens  of 
To^^'       Ely>    But  the  -ffltheling  and  his  femily  paid  Malcolm  a 
Eadear      longer  visit,  and  one  of  the  company  was  now  at  last  per- 
^^^      suaded  to  accept  the  land  of  refuge  as  a  permanent  home, 
rem^  in    Margaret^  the  sister  of  Eadgar,  had  perhaps  been  beizothed 
to  Malcolm  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward.^     He  had  per- 
haps begpin  to  yearn  after  hep  from  the  time  of  h^  first 

cradeliofefl  ScottL"  Of  this  particular  form  of  oraelty  we  hear  again  in  the 
in  radon  of  the  8ooiB  under  David  in  1138,  when  it  10  qpedally  attributed 
to  the  eayages  of  Galloway;  see  .^Sthelred  of  Rievauz,  X  Soriptt  341; 
Hen.  Hunt.  Soriptt.  p.  Biwdam,  222.  Simeon  adds  the  carious  re6ezion» 
''Sic  innooens  setaa  ooelnm  adscensuraB,  inter  ooelum  pendens  et  terram, 
emittit  animas." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  88.  *' Juvenes  et  juyencolse,  et  quicumque  operibua 
ac  laboribus  idonei  videbantnr,  ante  fiudem  hosiium  vincti  compelltmtur, 
ut  perpetno  exsilio  in  senrot  et  ancillas  redigantur." 

'  lb.  "  Horum  qusedam  dum  plusquam  fires  ferrent  currendo  ante  ora 
compellentium  &tigarentur,  illico  raentes  in  terram,  eumdem  locum  casfis  et 
mortis  habebant.  H»o  Maloolmus  oonsideruis,  nullis  miserorum  lacrimis, 
nullis  gemitibus,  fleotebatnr  ad  miserioordiam,  sed  potius  jussit  ut  amptins 
pemrgerentur  enndo. 

'  lb.  "  Bepleta  est  eigo  Scotia  servis  et  ancQlis  Anglid  generiiB,  ita 
ut  etiam  usque  hodie  nulla,  non  dico  villula  sed  nee  domuncuh^  sine  hia 
valeat  inveniri." 

*  See  above,  p.  468.  '  See  Appendix  BR 
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visit.^    At  all  events,  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  King  ohap.  xz. 
with  the  sister  of  the  English  JStheling  was  now  not  long  ^^^ 
delayed.    Malcolm's  first  wife,  Ingebiorg,  the  widow  of  MMg«»t 
Thorfinn,*  the  mother  of  the  two  young  Earls  who  had  riage. 
tarried  with  the  Norwegian  fleet  at  Biccall.'  must  have  Question 

^  as  to  his 

been  remeyed  in  some  way,  and  for  Margaret's  sake  we  former  wifb 
may  hope  that  she  was  removed  by  death  rather  than  "*^  "^' 
by  divorce.^    But  the  eagerness  for  the  match  was  wholly 
on  Malcolm's  side.     He  indeed  might  well  be  bent  on  such 
an  alliance.     Margaret  was  indeed  a  banished  wanderer; 
but  both  her  personal  merits  and  the  splendour  of  her 
descent  set  her  &r  above  such  wives  as  the  Kings  of  Scots 
had  hitherto  taken  to  share  their  tiirones.    None  of  Mal« 
oolm's  predecessors  had  ever  had  the  chance  of  wooing  a 
bride  whose  fathers  were  the  whole  line  of  West-Saxon 
Kings,  and  whose  mother's  kin  went  xtp  to  the  GsBsars  who 
bare  rule  oever  Bome.^    But  both  the  sisters  of  Eadgar  were  MMg«rdVs 
inclined  to  a  religious  life.     Christina  we  shall  see  again  ^mj 
as  the  stem  Abbess  of  a  fiEtmous  English  monastery,  and  ^^^^^ 
Margaret's  prayer  at  this  time  was  to  serve  the  mighty  Lord 
through  this  short  life  in  piue  maidenhood.<^    She  herself^ 
her  brother^  and  all  her  companions  at  first  utterly  refused 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1067.  **  Da  beguin  le  cjngo  Maloholm  gyman  hiii 
[Eadgarei]  sweostor  him  to  wife,  Margmretan." 

»  See  Tol.  ui.  p.  344.  »  lb.  pp.  357.  375. 

*  See  Appendix  BB. 

»  The  English  Chronioler  descants  with  evident  pride  on  Ifaigaref  s 
doubly  royal  kindred ;  "  Of  geleafiiillan  and  »0elan  oynne  heo  wss 
aspmngon;  hire  fnder  wss  Eadward  sOeling,  Eadmnndee  sunn  kynges; 
Badnrand  ^Jwlreding,  JEt^elxed  Ea^garii^,  Eadgar  Eadreding  pt  should 
be  Eadmunding],  and  swa  jforV  on  Vaet  oynecynn,  and  hire  modor  cjnn 
gs0  to  Heinrioe  casere,>e  hsfda  anwald  ofer  Borne."  Heniy  the  Second 
onght  to  be  meant ;  bat  some  of  the  reflected  glory  of  Henry  the  Third 
seems  to  be  thrown  bask  on  him. 

*  Chnm.  Wig.  1067 ; 

•*  pet  heo  on  nuegVhade  On  |»isan  life  soeortan, 

Siihtigan  Drihtne  On  claenre  f orhttfednysse 

Mid  Uohoman  liore  heortan  Cweman  mihte." 
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OHAP.XZ. 


She 

mAiries 

Maloolnu 


Her 

inflaenoe 
on  her 
hoBband, 


and  on. 

Scotland 

genenJlj. 


Her  eoole- 

iriawtical 

changes. 


to  hearken  to  the  King's  rait.  Bat  the  love  of  Maloohn 
was  not  to  be  withstood.  He  dealt  with  her  brother  tiU 
he  said  Yea;  for  in  truth  he  dorst  not  sa^  otherwise,  seeing 
the7  had  come  into  his  power.^  In  fiiet  the  maniage-yow 
of  Margaret  to  Maloolm  seems  to  have  been  plighted  as 
imwiUinglj  as  the  homage-vow  of  Harold  to  William. 
But  the  results  in  the  two  oases  were  widely  different.  It 
was  a  good  day  indeed  for  Maloolm  and  for  Scotland  when 
Margaret  was  persuaded  or  constrained  to  exchange  the 
easy  sel£4edieation  of  the  cloister  for  the  harder  task  of 
doing  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  whidi  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  her.  Margaret  became  the  mirror  of  wives, 
mothers,  and  Queens,  and  none  ever  more  worthily  earned 
the  honours  of  saintship.  Her  gentle  influence  reformed 
whatever  needed  to  be  reformed  in  her  husband,^  and  none 
laboured  mote  diligently  for  the  advance  of  all  temporal 
and  spiritual  enlightenment  in  her  adopted  coontry.' 
The  wife  of  Malcolm  pkyed  a  part  not  wholly  unlike  the 
part  played  by  the  earlier  wives  of  JSthelberht  and 
Eadwine,  an  influence  the  opposite  to  the  evil  inflaenoe 
of  the  Norman  EnmuL  There  was  indeed  no  need  for 
Margaret  to  bring  a  new  religion  mto  Scotland,  but  she 
gave  a  new  life  to  the  religion  which  she  found  existing 


^  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  **  And  he  [Eadgar]  and  his  menn  ealle  lange 
wi'Sewsedon  and  eac  heo  sjlf  wiSsoc,  and  cwvtS  [then  ibllowB  the  poem]. 
Se  kjngc  befealh  geome  hire  bre5er,  08  >aet  he  cwmiS  ia  wi'S,  and  eac  he 
ellee  ne  donte,  foi^an  >e  hi  on  his  anwald  beoumene  wseron." 

'lb.  **Se  kyng  hi  ]»  underfiang,  >a  hit  hire  im)»ances  wsre,  and 
him  gelioade  hire  ]>eawas»  and  >ancode  God  >e  him  swylce  gemnccean 
mihtigUoe  foigea^  and  wisHoe  hine  be]H>hte  swa  he  ftill  witter  wbb,  and 
awende  hine  sylfiie  to  Gode,  and  nice  unsiaemyBse  oferhogode."  So  Bim. 
Dun.  88 ;  **  Cnjos  studio  et  industria  Rex  ipse,  depositA  mormn  baibarie, 
fiwtns  est  honestior  atqne  aiTilior. 

'  lb.  **  Deos  forespreoene  cwen  seoffSan  on  jwm  lande  manege  nytwyi^ 
dnda  ge£remede  Code  to  lofe,  and  eac  on  )»  kjnewisan  wel  ge>eh,  eaUswa 
hire  gecynde  wsbs."  On  Saint  Maigaret,  see  Palgraire,  i¥.  315  et  seqq.,  part 
of  the  admirahle  chapter  on  Scottish  affiun  whidi  is  one  of  the  gems  of  his 
work. 
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there,  and  she  made  changes  in  various  points  where  the  obaf.  xz, 
traditions  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch  still  differed  from  thd 
received  practice  of  Western  Christendom.^    She  became 
the  correspondent  of  Lanfranc,^  and  her  life  was  written. , 
by  the  holy  Prior  and  Bishop  Target.^    And  to  torn  from 
the  personal  and  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  marriage  to  its 
historical  and  political  side,  no  royal  marriage  was  ever 
more  important  in  its  results  for  both  of  the  countries 
concerned.    It  was  through  Margaret  that  the  old  kingly 
blood  of  England  passed  into  the  veins  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Conqueror;  ^  it  was  in  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of 
her  virtues,  that  the  green  tree  began  to  return  to  its 
place.^     And  in  the  land  of  her  adoption  the  mission  of  impnbe 
Margaret  was  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  process  ^^ah 
which  was  &st  making  Scotland  English.     The  Kings  o^^'^^SJ^ 
Scots  had  already  learned  that  their  English  Earldom  of 
Lothian  was  in  truth  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 

*  From  the  wordB  of  the  Chronioler  one  might  ahnost  haye  thought 
that  Maigaret  had  to  work  on  a  heathen  bridegroom,  juBt  like  her  Frankish 
and  Kentish  predeoeseors.  And  certunly,  to  judge  from  what  we  have 
aeen  of  him  on  hia  Northumbrian  raid,  Malcolm  would  seem  to  have  been 
personallj  a  far  .more  unpromising  subject  than  JEthelberht  or  Eadwine. 
In  the  Chronicles  Malcolm  is  **  vir  infidelis ;  '*  Margaret  is  sent  **  ^oo» 
kyng  gerihtan  of  ])am  dweliaade  paeOe,  and  geMgean  hine  to  beteran  wege, 
and  his  leode  samod,  and  alegcean  >a  uu^was  )«  seo  >eod  »r  beeode." 
On  the  nature  of  these  **  un))eawas,"  see  Mr.E.  W.  Robertson,  i.  149. 
His  whole  account  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  should  be  read.  See  also 
Innes*  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  86  (though  an  unheard  of  exploit  is 
there  attributed  to  Margaret's  &ther),  and  Burton's  whole  chapter  beginning 
i.  378. 

*  See  the  letter  of  Lanfhaio  to  her,  Giles,  i.  59,  but  it  contains  no 
historical  information.  He  sends  to  her  a  certain  Goldewmus,  who  from 
his  name  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  Englishman. 

*  The  Life  of  Margaret  by  Turgot,  printed  in  Mr.  Hinde's  edition  of 
Simeon,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  that  we  have  as  a  personal 
and  ecdedastioal  biography,  but  it  throws  little  light  on  the  marriage 
as  a  mere  piece  of  histoiy.    • 

*  The  descent  of  the  Conqueror's  sons  from  JSlfred  seems  to  have  been 
foigotten.    See  vol.  i.  p.  13 ;  ii.  p.  304. 

*  See  vol.  ill.  pp.  n,  30. 
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OHAP.  xz.  dominions.      Malcolm's    sojourn    in    England,  his    close 
relations  witih  Siward  and  Tostig,  doubtless  helped  on  the 
spread  of  English  influences  in  Scotland.^   And  the  coming 
of  Margaret  and  the  English  exiles  who  followed  in  her 
train  finally  settled  the  matter.     Lothian,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  which,  like  Fife,  soon  became  as  English  as 
Lothian,  became,  as  I  said  near  the  beginning  of  this 
English      work,'  the  historical  Scotland.    The  Kings  of  Scots  who 
of  Mar-      sprang  from  Malcolm  and  Margaret  were  Englishmen, 
waldftalr  i^T^^^  English,  often  bearing  English  names,^  ranking 
as  the  highest  among  English  nobles/  and  not  wholly 
without  hopes  of  the  English  Crown.     Just  at  the  moment 
when  England  became  in  some  measure  French,  Scotland 
ScotlMid     became  thoroughly  English.  The  Celtic  portion  of  Northern 
the  trnest   Britain  became,  like  the  Celtic  portion  of  Southern  Britain, 
EnglMid.    ^  troublesome  appendage  which  it  cost  much  pains  to  keep 
in  even  nominal  allegiance.     The  Scotland  so  formed,  the 
Kingdom  of  Dunfermline  and  Edinburgh,  renuiined  an 
Engb'sh  state,  speaking  the  purest  surviving  form  of  the 
English  language,  and  whatever  was  other  than  English 
in  it  came  from  that  irrepressible  Norman  influence  which 
passed  from  the  Southern  England  into  the  Northern.    At 
1503.     last  another  marriage,  the  marriage  of  another  English 

^  See  PaJgrave,  iv.  311. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  140.  Mach  on  this  head  is  to  be  found  in  the  writen 
whom  I  have  referred  to  in  the  last  few  notes,  though  I  cannot  say 
that  1^.  Robertson's  Appendix,  **  On  the  Theory  of  DispUoemflnt** 
(iL  484),  is  BO  dear  as  the  writings  of  his  fellows.  I  presome  that  his 
object  is  to  show  that  Tiothian  did  not  begin  to  become  English  at  this 
time— a  point  on  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Innes  (88)  quotes 
the  signatures  of  two  charters  of  Duncan  the  stepson,  and  Bdgar  the  son 
of  Margaret.  All  the  names  are  BngUsh  or  Danish.  C£  Palgrave,  iT.  534. 

*  See  the  list  in  Palgrave,  iy.  341,  with  his  oonmients.  Of  eight 
children  five  haye  English  names — ^Eadward,  Eadmund,  Eadgar,  JSthelredy 
and  Eadgyth.  The  others  are  Alexander,  Dayid,  and  Mazy.  Not  one  is 
Scottish.  Alexander  reminds  one  of  Constantino  and  Gregory  at  an  •ariier 
time. 

*  See  WiU.  Mahn.  v.  400;  Hist.  Nov.  i.  3. 
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Margaret — widely  different  as  was  the  sister  of  Heniy  the  chap.  zx. 
Eighth  fix>m  the  sister  of  Eadgar  ^theling— completed 
the  work  which  the  earlier  marriage  began.  In  three 
generations,  after  exactly  the  space  of  a  handred  years,  the  1603. 
descendaiits  of  the  second  Margaret  contrived  to  place 
themselves  by  an  alleged  hereditary  right  ^  on  the  throne 
which  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  elder  Margaret 
had  striven  in  vain  to  win. 

The  next  year,  probably  the  year  of  the  marriage  of     loyi* 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  was  the  year  of  the  revolt  and 
re-conqnest  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.     William  was  fully  occupied 
in  that  quarter  till  a  late  stage  of  the  autumn,^  and  no 
step  could  at  once  be  taken  to  revenge  the  Northumbrian 
inroad  of  Malcolm.    All  that  we  hear  of  the  North  during  Walcber 
the  year  which  was  so  busy  in  the  East  is  the  reception g^^Xm^ 
of  the  new  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Lotharingian  Walcher,  ^]^^{^^ 
in  his  diocese.    The  Eing'a  English  favourite,  Eglaf  the  April  3, 
Honsecarl^  and  other  men  of  note,  led  the  new  Prelate 
as  far  as  York.     He  was  there  met  at  the  King's  bidding 
by  Gospatric,  the  Earl  of  his  diocese,  and  was  led  to 
his  cathedral  city,  where  at  Midlent  he  took  possession 
of  the  chair  of  Saint  Cuthberht,^  the  first  man  of  foreign 
birth  who  had  sat  there  since  the  days  of  the  Scottish 
missionaries  in  the   first  infancy  of  the  Northumbrian 
Church. 

During  the  former  part  of  the  next  year  William's 
presence  was  needed  in  his  own  Duchy,^  but   in    the 

'  It  shoald  always  be  remembered  that  the  Stewarts,  reigning  in  de- 
fianoe  of  the  lawful  settlement  of  Henry  the  Eighth^s  will,  were  simply 
nsnrpers,  except  so  fikr  as  popular  acquiescenoe  in  their  suooession  might 
be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  popnlsr  election.  It  was  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  her  last  elected  King  that  the  Grown  of 
England  was  first  made  heredStaiy. 

'  See  above^  p.  480. 

>  Sim.  Don.  1071  (89  Hinde).  On  Eglaf  or  *'  Eilaf  Huscarl,"  see  above, 
p.  305.  *  See  below,  $  4. 

VOL.  IV.  L  1 
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CHAP.  XX.  autumn  his  hands  were  free,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
Wiiiiam'i    he  set  forth  aendnst  Scothmd  with  a  nnghty  force  both  by 

expedition  ■  ^     f  ^  * 

against       land  and  sea.^     He  went  at  once  to  avenge  the  special 

Augiut  15,  ^T^Ti^  which  his  Kingdom  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 

107a.         Malcohn,^  and  to  assert  in  a  practical  shape  his  claim  to  the 

tiTes.         Imperial  rights  of  his  predecessors  over  the  whole  Isle  of 

Britain.^    Nothing  else  was  now  lacking  to  the  perfection 

of  William's  Conquest.    England  was  his  own;  the  sab* 

jugation  of  the  restless  Britons  might  be  left  to  the  Earls 

of  the  border ;  but  the  subjugation  of  the  greatest  vassal  of 

the  Empire,  the  only  vassal  of  undoubted  kingly  rank^  was 

an  enterprise  which  called  for  his  own  presence  and  for  his 

Diyisionof  full  force.    The  fleet  was  sent  to  beset  the  whole  ooast,^ 

and  sea      while  he  himself  set  forth  with  the  land  army.    Among  his 

foroes.        following  came  Eadric  the  Wild,  the  hero  of  Herefordshire, 

Eadrio  ao- 

oompaniee  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  King's  peace  about  two  years 

'^*™'     before.'     We  are  not  told  whether  Eadric's  presence  was 

the  result  of  his  new-bom  loyalty,  or  whether  he  was 

called  on  to  follow  William  into  Scotland  as  Herewaid 

was  perhaps  called  on  to  follow  him  into  Maine.^    At 

all  events,  it  is  plain  that  the  position  which  Eadric  held 

in  William's  host  was,  outwardly  at  least,  one  of  high 

ABpeot  of   honour  J    And  the  present  war&re  of  William  was  one 

the  evea  of  ^  which  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  might  serve  him 

Engimh.     without  scruple.    The  Scot  was  more  foreign  than  the 

1  Chron.  Ab.  1073,  Petrib.  1073.  "Her  WiUelm  eyng  bedde  idpfynie 
and  landfyrde  to  Scotlande/'  So  Florenoe,  who  gives  the  date  "poet 
ABSumptionem  S.  MarisB." 

'  Sim.  Dun.  107a  (89,  Hinde).  **  Ghrayiter  namqne  Bex  Soottorum  Mal- 
cobnua  earn  offenderat,  quia,  nt  sapradictum  est,  anno  pneterito  regni 
sni  terminoe  atrociter  depopulatus  fuerat." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1072.   •*  Ut  earn  buk  ditioni  sabjngaret." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  1073,  Petrib.  1079.  **  And  Vet  land  on  )»  8«b  healfe  mid 
scipum  ymbe  leg." 

•  See  above,  p.  463.  •  See  above,  p.  486. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  107a.  **  Habens  in  oomitatu  suo  Edrieam  cognomento 
Silvatioom."  The  valiant  Englishman  was  reoeived  as  the  Conqueror^s 
personal  Oeti^, 
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Norman^  and»  whatever  evils  the  Nonnaa  had  done,  the  obat.  xx. 
Soot  had  done  worse.  Malcolm  might  give  himself  out 
as  the  champion — some  day  perhaps  to  be  the  heir — of 
the  Old-English  kingly  house ;  he  might  be  the  protector 
of  Eadgar,  the  husband  of  Margaret ;  but  just  at  that 
time  Englidbmen  would  be  far  more  likely  to  look  on 
him  simply  as  the  last  and  most  bmtal  ravager  of 
Northumberland,  and  they  might  look  on  William  as,  for 
the  nonce  at  least,  the  avenger  of  that  great  wrong. 
Never  would  Englishmen  be  so  ready  to  acknowledge 
William  as  their  lawful  King  as  when  he  was  about  to 
lead  them  forth  against  the  old  enemy  of  England.  Men 
to  whom  it  was  pain  and  grief  that  William  should 
be  King  of  the  English  would^  now  that  he  was  King 
of  the  English^  be  ready  to  do  him  loyal  service  in  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  English  Crown  over  its  foreign 
vassals.  Men  might  for  a  moment  forget  Senlac  and 
York  and  Ely,  as  they  followed  the  standard  of  a  King 
who  might  seem  to  be  leading  the  hosts  of  England  to 
another  Brunanburh. 

But  the  Scottish  campaign  of  William  was  not  destined  Wimam  in 
to  be  marked  by  any  special  feat  of  arms.  His  march 
might  pass  for  a  repetition  of  the  march  of  Cnut  thirty- 
five  years  before.^  Whatever  resistance  William  met  with 
he  easily  overcame  ;■  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  No  amed 
Norman,  any  more  than  the  Danish,  Conqueror  had  to 
assert  his  rights  over  Scotland  at  the  expense  of  a  pitched 
battle.  William  marched  through  Lothian,  the  English 
Earldom  held  by  the  Scottish  Kings ;  he  crossed  the  Forth,' 

*  See  ToL  i  p.  497. 

*  I  preiume,  with  Lingard  (L  466),  that  thk  is  the  meMiiiig  of  the 
diffioalt  words  of  the  Ghroniclei,  **  and  he  ^r  miht  ne  fimde  Vn«  ^  heom 
^  betere  (bet,  Petrih.)  were."    Bat  eee  Thorpe^  ii.  179. 

*  ThiB  Beems  to  be  Mr.  Earle*e  ezplAnatioii  (Parallel  COiromoles,  348,  349) 
of  the  other  difficult  paange  whioh  goes  juet  befim  in  the  Ghnmidei, 
"and  his  landfyrde  »t  >nn  gewsde inn  ladde,"  or  m  Woroealer,  **  hineylf 

l1  2 
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OHAP.  zx  and  found  himself  in  the  proper  Scotland.  He  pressed 
on  through  the  Celtic  lands  over  which,  under  the  gentle 
influence  of  Margaret,  civilization  was  just  beginning  to 
spread  itself.  He  came  near  to  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
Tay,  the  stream  flowing  down  from  that  wilder  northern 
land  whose  mountain  rampart  fringes  the  distant  landscape 
at  the  furthest  point  to  which  Williams's  mission  as  Con« 

He  NMhee  queror  led  him.   This  was  at  Abemethj,  the  more  southerly 

Abernethy.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  name,  a  spot  said  to  have  once  been  a  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Fictish  Eings^  but  which  is  now  a  mean  village, 
though  still  keeping  the  name  of  a  burgh.  The  town  lies 
on  the  slope  of  a  low  range  of  hills  looking  down  on  the 
wide  Tay  and  on  the  loftier  hills  beyond  it,  and  its  houses 
duster  round  a  structure  which  has  but  one  fellow  within 

TheBoundthe  Isle  of  Britain.  The  round  bell-tower,  its  shape,  it 
may  be,  borrowed  from  distant  Ravenna,  but  clothed  with 
a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  had  been  the  fiEtvoorite 
form  of  ecclesiastical  tower  ini  Ireland  from  the  earliest 
times,^  and  it.  remained  so  for  a  hundred  years  or  more 
after  the  days  of  William.  But  this  characteristic  fashion 
of  the  Scots  of  Ireland  seems  never  to  have  been  prevalent 
among  the  Scots  of  Britain.  Two  examples  alone  remain 
in  our  island.    One,  the  probable  work  of  Kenneth,  is 

mid  hiB  Undfyrde  ferde  inn  ofer  ^eet  waaS."  Hie  words  of  the  WsTerley 
Annal8»  referred  to  by  Mr.  Earle,  and  which,  as  nsnal,  translate  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  are  **  exerdtnm  suum  per  terram  apnd  Seoiwadt 
introdnzit."  "  Jwi  Indde  ;*'  William  was  not  "  inn,"  be  had  not  reached 
the  genuine  Scottish  realm,  till  he  crossed  the  Forth.  So  .^Bthelred  of 
Bieranz,  X  Soriptt.  340;  "Anglie  yictor  Willielmas  per  Laodonam, 
Calatriam,  Scotiam,  usque  ad  Abemith  penetraret."  What  \b  **  Calairia  !** 
^  The  Irish  round  towers  cannot  be  better  described  than  they  are  by 
Giraldns,  Top.  Hib.  ii.  9  (vol.  ii.  p.  93,  ed.  Dimock),  '*  turres  eoolesiastice, 
qnsB  more  patriae  arotee  sunt  et  altse,  necnon  et  rotunds."  After  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Petrie,  it  is  needless  to  proye  to  any  rational  being  that  the  '*  eodesi- 
asticK  turres  "  are  "eodesiasticK  turres."  But  it  is  as  well  to  remark  thai 
'  the  usage,  which  was  ancient  in  the  time  of  Giraldus,  still  went  on  in  his  own 
day.  Some  of  the  round  towers  are  as  old  as  an  **  eccleeiastica  tniris**  is  likely 
to  be;  othen  date' only  from  the  twelfth,  or  even  the  thirteenth,  oentnry. 
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attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Brechin;^  the  other  ohap.  xz* 
still  stands^  its  upper  portion  seeminglj  rebuilt  soon  after 
William's  day,  hut  with  the  lower  part  of  its  primitive 
&bric  still  untouched^  at  the   spot  where  William  and 
Malcolm  met  fitce  to  fitce.    The  King  of  Scots  came  to  Malcolm 
Abemethy,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Scottish  ^J*^^ 
tower,  he  became  the  man  of  the  Conqueror,  now,  like  William, 
the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him,  not  only  King  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  but  Lord  of  the  whole  Empire 
of  the  Isle  of  Albion.    As  the  elder  Malcolm  had  bowed  to 
Cnut,  so  the  younger  Malcolm  now  bowed  to  William. 
The  vassal  was  received  into  the  peace  of  his  lord,  and  he  Maloolm 
gave  hostages  for  his  good  &ith,  the  young  Donald,  his  son  ^n  Donald 
by  the  dead  or  forsaken  Ingebiorg,  being  among  them.^  J["  ^°^ 
No  further  details  are  given ;    but  we  may  suspect  that 
among  the  terms  of  peace  was  a  demand  on  William's  Poaaible 
side  that  Eadgar  should  be  no  longer  sheltered  in  Scot-  jo^dgar.  ^ 

*  I  bave  to  thank  Mr.  Stuart  for  the  hint  that  the  entry  in  the  PictiBh 
Chronicles  (Johnston,  143),  **  Hie  [Kenneth,  Eadgar'a  Kenneth]  eat  qni 
trilniit  magnam  cmtatem  Brechne  Domino/'  gives  the  date  of  the  Ibunda* 
tion  of  the  church  and  tower  of  Brechin.  The  Brechin  tower  is  purely 
Irish ;  at  Abemethy  the  upper  part,  which  has  plainly  been  rebuilt,  shows 
Norman  touches. 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1073,  Petrib.  1073.  **  And  se  cyng  Melcolm  com  and 
griVede  wi'8  )K>ne  cyng  WiUehn,  and  gisUs  sealde,  and  his  man  wses." 
Florence  cuts  the  formula  of  submission  shorter,  but  adds  the  place ;  **  Bex 
Soottorum  Maloohnus,  in  loco  qui  didtur  Abemithici,  ocourrit  [Willefano] 
et  homo  snus  devenit.**  •  So  Will.  Malm.  G^t.  Beg.  iii.  350 ;  '*  Malcolmus, 
antequam  ad  manus  veniretur,  se  dedidU.^  iBthel.  Biev.  X  Scriptt.  340 ; 
'^Bellicosus  ille  Malcolmus  dedUione  fiustus  est  noster.**  Yet  to  become 
the  man  of  a  lord  is  not  a  Boman  deditio*  Mr.  Bobertson  (L  137,  ii.  401), 
on  the  strength  of  the  account  in  Florence,  1091,  tries  hard  to  make  out 
that  Malcolm  simply  did  homage  for  twelve  lordships  in  England  and  a 
pension  of  twelve  marks  of  gold.  Mr.  Burton  (L  409)  looks  the  matter  in- 
the  face,  but  it  is  odd  to  make  Florence  borrow  from  JSthelred.  But  I 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Bobertson  for  sending  me  to  the  passage  bearing  on 
the  matter  in  the  Ulster  Annals,  107  a,  Johnston  (69).  In  the  version  of 
Johnston  the  King's  aon^-doubtless  Donald — is  made  to  be  among  the 
hostages,  but  in  the  Latin  text  in  O'Conor,  iv.  343,  it  appears  thus ;  "  Franci 
profecti  sunt  Albaniam,  et  abetulerunt  Begem  Albanise  secum  obsidem." 
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oBAP.  XX.  land*    We  next  hear  of  him  in  Flanders^  two  years  later,* 
when  he  was  still  oat  of  the  King's  peace;  ^  and  no  other 
time  or  cause  for  his  removal  from  Sootknd  seems  so 
likely.    William  had  thus  gained  every  fonnal  point,  and 
he  bad  doubtless  really  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Scottish  King  and  his  subjects  by  his  arms  and  by  his  per- 
The  high-  sonal  presence.    The  scene  at  Abemethy  was  the  crowning 
Wi^oo's^  day  of  William's  fortmie.     He  was  for  a  moment  ondis- 
fortana.      pated  lord,  without  a  dog  moving  his  tongue  against 
him,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Angevin   march.      The 
WiUiam     Bastard  of  EaLuse,  Duke,  King,  and  more  than  King, 
BHUIa.      g&ve  the  law,  not  only  at  Eouen  and  at  Winchester,  but 
at  Dunfermline  and  at  Le  Mans.     How  long  such  undis- 
turbed supremacy  lasted  we  shall  presently  see.    The  oaths 
of  Malcolm  were  kept  much  as  the  oaths  of  Scottish 
Kings  commonly  were  kept.     His  pledge  of  homage  to 
William  bound  him  about  as  much  as  his  pledge  of  sworn 
brotherhood  to  Tostig.'  William  no  doubt  knew  as  well  as 
any  man  that  it  would  be  so.     But  he  had  no  motive  or 
excuse  for  tarrying  any  longer  within  the  dominions  of  his 
He  returns  Northern  vassal.    The  Lord  of  all  Britain,  having  received 
'  the  homage  and  the  hostages  of  the  Scottish  King,  turned 
his  fisice  southward  and  came  back  to  England  with  his  host.' 

Legendary  The  march  of  William  from  Scotland  was  marked  by 
hismftroh.  important  events  in  the  history  of  Northumberland.  A 
He  reaches  legendary  tale,  recording  one  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
Monk-       miracles,  enables  us  to  trace  out  part  of  his  course.     He 

on-Tyne.     Roman  days,  and  which  was  to  become  the  great  haven  of 
NewcastleHipon-Tyne.    In  William's  day  the  Soman  name 

*  See  below^  p.  568,  and  Chron.  Wig.  1074,  Petrib.  1073. 
■  See  vol.  ii  pp.  385,  460. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1073,  Petrib.  107a.    **  Se  cjug  ham  gewende  mid  ealre 
his  f^e." 
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had  been  forgotten,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  New  Castle  ohap.  xx. 
did  not  arise  till  a  later  stage  of  his  reign.    The  place  was 
known  by  the  less  fiunons  name  of  Monkchester.^     The 
Boman  bridge  too  had  yanished,  and  those  wonderful  works 
of  modem  skill  which  cany  one  of  the  great  highways 
of  Britain  over  the  broad  stream  of  lyne  had  as   yet 
no  later  foreronner.    The  stream  was  high,  and  crossing 
by  any  means  was  impossible.^    The  tale  goes  on  to  tell 
how  William  was  obliged  to  tarry  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  how  his  followers,  used  to  live  by  rapine,^  Plunder  of 
plundered  the  country  round,  and  especially  sacked  T^ne-  J^th. 
mouth,  where  such  stock  of  food  as  was  left  after  two 
harryings  had  been  carefully  stored  up.^    After  this  third  wuiiam 
scourge  had  fidlen  on  the  unhappy  land,  William  made  Durham* 
his  way  to  Durham.    He  there  began  the  building  of  the  ^q^[^^ 
famous  castle,  designed  in  this  case,  not  as  the  dwelling 
of  King  or  Earl,  but  as  a  place  where  the  foreign  Bishop 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  shepherd  over  the  turbulent  land 
of  Bemicia  might  be  in  safety  against  the  probable  attacks 
of  his  hostile  flock.^    Thus  arose  the  huge  fortified  palace 

'  This  stcny  oomee  from  a  life  of  Saint  Oswine  published  by  the  Stirtees 
Society  in  their  Tolume  of  Miscellanea  Biogfaphica,  1838.  It  begins  in 
p.  30 ;  *'  Quodam  tempore  qnom  Bex  ille  viotoriosissimiis  Willelmus,  qui 
KoimannJs  Angliam  in  manu  Ibrti  sabjugavit,  com  exeroitu  valido  a  Scotii 
reverteretar,  circa  locmn  qui  nunc  Novum  Castellum  didtnr,  quondam 
vero  Moneceetre  dioebatur,  fixit  tentoria  super  Tynam  fluyium.** 

'  Vita  Oswini,  ai.  **  Contigerat  enim  tunc  temporis  fluvium  ipsum  aded 
ease  derivatum  ut  transyadari  nusquam  posset,  nee  pontis  qui  modo  cemi- 
tur  adminiculo  pateret  transitus.  Hujus  igitur  necessitatis  occasione,  Rex 
inibi  nonnullam  feoerat  moram.** 

'  lb.    '*  Nomuumi  de  rapinA  yivere  assueti." 

*  Hie  legend  of  the  "  tribunus  militum"  Robert  and  his  horse,  illustrating 
the  power  of  Saint  Oswine,  is  worth  reading. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  107a,  p.  93.  **Eodem  tempore,  scilicet  quo  Bex  reversus 
de  Sooti&  fuerat,  in  Dunelmo  casteUum  condidit,  ubi  se  cum  suis  episcopus 
tnte  ab  incurBantibus  habere  potuisset-"  Another,  and  not  veiy  intelligible, 
notice  of  William's  return  from  Scotland  is  found  in  Domesday,  398,  in  the 
dty  of  York ;  "  De  un&  mansione  Uctred  cujusdam  dicunt  burgenses  W. 
de  Perd  asportAsse  sibi  in  castellum  postquam  de  ScotiA  rediit.    Ipse  vero 
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tJHAP.  XX.  of  the  episcopal  Prinoes  of  Durham,  a  wondrouB  change 
indeed  from  the  hermit  cell  of  Aidan  and  Cuthberht^  or 
even  from  each  a  dwelling  as  maj  have  satisfied  the 
lowlier  state  of  Ealdhnn  and  iEthelwine.  William  pro- 
bably built  only  what  was  necessary  for  the  Prelate's 
defence;  the  most  striking  part  of  the  vast  and  varied 
pile  is  perhaps  the  pillared  chapel  of  William  of  Saint 
Carilef^  the  successor  of  the  Bishop  now  established  by 
ndof  the  Conqueror.      Strange  tales  were  told  of  William's 


WiluBin  •  

and  Saint  Bojoum  at  Durham.  The  King  had  his  doubts  whether 
Cuthberht.  ^he  body  of  Saint  Cuthberht  were  really  there,  and  he 
had  furthered  determined,  if  on  examination  it  should 
prove  not  to  be  there,  to  put  to  death  a  crowd  of  Prelates 
and  other  great  men  who  were  gathered  together  to  keep 
November  the  festival  of  All  Saints.^  This  is  a  strange  tale  to  tell 
X,  1071.  ^£  ^  prince  who  had  indeed  harried  Northumberland  and 
mutilated  his  prisoners  at  Ely,  but  who  had  at  least  ab* 
stained  from  taking  the  lives  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies. 
Bishop  Walcher  was  saying  mass,  and  the  King  was  pre- 
sent in  the  minster,  minded  at  once  to  carry  out  his 
irreverent  purpose.^  Straightway,  on  the  November  day, 
he  was  smitten  with  an  intolerable  heat.  He  rushed  from 
the  church,  he  forsook  the  costly  banquet  which  had  been 
made  ready  for  the  festival,  and  rode  with  all  speed,  but 
with  what  object  it  is  not  very  clear,  as  fiur  as  the  banks 
oftheTees.3 

WOlefanns  teznun  ejnadem  IJctred  negat  ae  habuiaae,  sed  per  Hagonem 
Fioeoomitem  domum  ipsius  didt  ae  in  caBtellam  tuUase  primo  anno  post 
destruotiionem  oaatellorum."    That  ib  in  1070  instead  of  1071. 

^  Hist  Ecd.  Dun.  ill.  1 9.  "  Jam  enim  disposnerat  nt,  si  sanotam  ibi 
ooipiis  inventom  non  easet,  nobiliores  et  natu  majores  univerBos  obtnmeari 
prgeciperet."  The  date  is  fixed  when  **  Rex  supradictus  de  SootiA,  qno  com 
exerdtn  venerat,  rediens  Dunelmum  intraTit."  The  story  is  also  told  by 
Boger  of  Howden  (i.  ia6,  Stubbs). 

'  lb.  **  In  ipeft  Omnium  Sanotorum  festivitate  pnedicto  episoopo  miasam 
oelebrante,  Bex  quum  id  quod  animo  oonceperat  jamjamqne  perfioere 
veUet." 

'  lb.     **Festinan8  de  ecclesift    exire,   relictoque    quod  ingenli    copJdl 
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Of  Bttch  a  tale  as  this  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  ground-  obap.  zx. 
work.    William  was  not  a  scoffer ;  the  work  of  jeering 
at  English  saints  was  more  in  the  line  of  his  Abbots;^ 
and  no  man  was  less  likely  to  order  a  massacre  after 
the  &shion  of  a  Babylonian  despot.    Another  tale  is,  to  He  de- 
say  the   least,  better  conceived.     William  designed  to2^[[^^ 
violate  the  privileges  of  Saint  Cuthberht  by  laying  aii]^|^'**P* 
unnsnal  tax  on  the  men  of  his  patrimony.    His  instrument  His  agent 
in  this  evil  work  was  one  Ralph  or  Bandolf^  in  ^hom^^, 
we  may  be  tempted  to  see  the'fiunous  Flambard.^     He^^wd^- 
appears  as  the  author  of  all  evil  in  the  next  reign,  but  he 
ended  his  days  as  a  magnificent  Prelate  on  Saint  Cuth- 
berht's  throne,  and  atoned  for  his  misdeeds  by  rearing 
the  mighty  nave  of  Saint  Cuthberht's  minster.    If  theVen^noe 
two  men  are  the  same^  the  future  Bishop  of  Durham  was  cathberht 
now  enabled  to  bear  witness  in  his  own  person  to  tbe^      P 
wonder-working  powers  of  his  predecessor.     In  the  night 
before  the  day  on  which  the  tax  was  to  be  levied.  Saint 
Cuthberht  appeared  to  the  oppressor  in  his  sleep ;  he  smote 
him  with  his  pastoral  staff,  and  warned  him  that  if  he  did 
not  speedily  depart  out  of  the  holy  region  a  worse  thing 
should  befall  him»     When  Balph  awoke  in  the  mornings 
he  could  not  stir  from  his  bed.     He  told  his  tale  to  all 
who  came  near  him;  he  pledged  himself  that,  if  he  escaped 

pnepaiatxon  fuerat  oonyiyio,  equnm  confestim  asoendit,  et  quoiuque  ad 
Teaam  veniret  in  cumun  urgere  non  ceafavit." 

^  See  above,  p.  400. 

*  Boat.  Eod.  Dun.  lii.  ao.  *'Po8t  tempas  aliquod  qnemdam  vocabulo 
Bannlphnm  illo  miaerat,  qui  ipdus  Sancti  populum  Begi  tributmn  aolvere 
oompeUeret."  Balph  Flambard  appeara  by  that  name  in  Bomeaday  in 
the  town  of  Oxford  (154),  at  Middletoo  in  Orfordahire  (i57)>  where  he 
appeera  among  a  liat  of  "  clerid,"  and  in  three  entriea  in  the  New  Foreat  (51), 
from  one  of  whioh  it  would  aeem  that  Eadward  had  the  credit  of  bringing 
him  into  England.  Two  of  the  holdinga  belonged  to  Engliah  ownera 
T.  R.  E.,  but  of  one  we  read, "  ladem  Ranulfiia  tenuit  in  ipaft  yilU  i.  hidam. 
et  pro  tanto  ae  defendebat  T.  B.  E.**  I  preaume  that  he  ia  alao  the  Banolfiia 
Flamme  in  Hampahire  (49)  who  holda  landa  that  had  been  held  of  Earl 
Godwine  by  one  Thored. ' 
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CHAP.  XX,  alive,  he  would  do  no  more  wrong  to  Saint  Cuthberht  or 

his  people.    He  implored  the  sainf  s  forgivenefls  and  made 

a  costlj  gift  at  his  shrine.    All  was  in  yain«  as  long  as  he 

tarried  within  the  forbidden  borders.    He  was  carried  in 

a  litter  throogh  the  Bishoprick;  bnt  his  pains  increased 

till  he  passed  its  borders,  when  he  was  again  made  whole. 

WiUiam     The  King,  struck  by.the  miracle,  confirmed  all  the  privi- 

tlie  priyi-    leges  of  Saint  Cuthberht  and  all  the  ancient  customs  of 

j^^p^^his  people,  and  made  further  offerings  at  his  shrine  and 

added  to  the  possessions  of  his  ministers.^ 
lUustm-  The  value  of  this  tale  is  that  it  sets  before  us  the 
local  strength  of  local  feeling  in  those  dajSj  the  strong  at- 
^^f^g'  tachment  to  all  local  customs  and  privileges,  and  the 
way  in  which  William  commonly  respected  them.  So 
to  do  was  an  obvious  part  of  his  policy.  A  foreign 
prince  who  respegted  the  privileges  of  Saint  Cuthberht 
would  be  looked  on  with  more  kindly  eyes  than  a  native 
prince  who  disregarded  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
perhaps  see  in  both  these  stories  signs  that  the  frightful 
severities  of  William's  rule  in  the  North  had  gained  him 
a  worse  name  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom^ 
and  that  he  was  remembered  as  a  sort  of  bugbear  who 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  any  tale  of  oppression  or 
extortion. 

I  turn  from  legend  to  history.  Bishop  Walcher  now 
began  his  episcopal  reign  in  his  new  fortress  side  by  side 
with  Ealdhun's  minster,  and  it  was  William^s  pleasure 
to  give  him  a  new  temporal  yoke-fellow.  Gh)6patric  was 
deprived  of  his  Earldom,  on  charges  heavy  enough  in 

^  Hirt.  EocL  Dun.  liL  ao.  He  restored  BiUinc^iamf  **  quam  violentift 
nudignorom  abrtulemt,"  and  gmve  it,  "pro  snA  saorumqae  filiorom  nlnte, 
ad  Tioiom  in  ipA  ecdeuft  Sanoto  Gnthberto  ministnntiimi."  It  is  added, 
**  Legee  qnoque  et  ooDBuetudinee  ipdos  eanoti,  ncut  antiqua  Begum  aneto- 
ritaa  rtabUiemt,  ipae  qnoque  suo  oonaensu  et  auotoritaie  oonfinn«?it,  ei 
illibatas  ab  omniboB  servari  preBoepit." 
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William's  eyes,  but  which  William  had  fully  forgiven  okap.xz. 
three  years  before.    He  had  had  a  share  in  the  slanghter  2^"^^ 
of  the  Normans  at  York,  and,  though  not  present  inofhisEwl- 
person,  he  had  been  an  acoomplice  in  the  earlier  slaughter  Novonber, 
of  which  Bobert  of  Comines  had  been  the  victim.^    What-  '®^*' 
ever  may  have  been  the  truth  of  this  latter  charge,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  former;  but  it  was  a  charge  which 
told  equally  against  the  Earl  whom  William  chose  to  suc- 
ceed him.    William  was  not  yet  prepared  again  to  try  the 
experiment  of  sending  a  stranger  to  rule  that  distant  and 
turbulent  province.     He  bestowed  the  Earldom  of  North- 
humberland  on  an  Englishman,  and  one  who,  like  Oos- 
patric,  came  by  female  descent  from  the  ancient  Earls  and 
Kings  of  the  land.    The  government  of  Northumberland  Waltheof 
was  given  to  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward  and  MHieiSsBd,  xorthum- 
and  it  is  clear  that  his  descent  was  looljed  upon  as  giving  ^^J^^^. 
him  at  least  a  preference  for  the  succession  to  the  Earldom.^ 
He  was  abeady  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  His  mar- 
already  probably  the  husband  of  the  Kingjp  niece  Judith.^  JuShIu' 
Oospatric  became  an  exile,  and  flitted  to  and  fro  between  GosfMbtric 
the  two  common  homes  of  exiles,  Scotland  and  Flanders.  Malcolm. 
The  old  quarrel  between  him  and  Malcolm  was  forgotten ; 
both  were  enemies  of  William.    The  Scottish  King  made  His  po^ 
the  banished  Earl  a  grant  of  Dunbar  and  other  lands  in  Scotland. 
Lothian  till  better  times  should  come.^    The  better  times 


1  Sim.  Dun.  io7«,  p.  89.  **Bedien8  inde  [from  Scotland]  WiUelmus 
Cospatricam  comitatfts  honore  privavit,  imponens  illi  quod  oonailio  «i 
anxilio  afimnet  eis  qui  Gomitem  omn  muB  in  Dnnelmo  peremerant,  licet 
ipse  ibidem  pnesens  non  foiaset,  et  qnia  in  parte  hoetinm  fuisBet  quum 
Nonnanni  i^ad  £boracmn  necarentor." 

^  lb.  p.  93.  -  Dejecto  ab  honore  Coepatrioo,  Waltheonu  in  oomttatnm 
sastollitur,  ei  ex  patris  ao  matris  prosapilk  debitom.  Fuerat  enim  Siward! 
OomitiB  filiuB  ex  fili&  quondam  Gomitie  Aldredi  MBedV 

»  See  above,  p.  303. 

«  Sim.  Dun.  10^2,  p.  93.  "Fugiens  ad  Maloolmnm  non  multo  post 
Flandriam  navigio  petit.  Gui  poet  aliquantum  tempui  Soottiam  reverao, 
donayit  ei  Rex  Bupradictua  Dunbar  cum  adjaoentibue  terrb  in  Lodoneio» 
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seem  to  have  come  in  the  case  of  Gocfpatric,  as  they  came 
in  the  case  of  Abbot  iEthelsige,^  during  the  leign  of 
William  himself.  Gospatric,  though  fallen  from  hia 
ancient  wealth  and  honours^  appears  in  the  Survey  as 
a  considerable  landowner^^  and  his  three  sons,  Dolfin, 
Waltheof,  and  Gospatric^  have  their  place  in  the  local 
history  of  Northern  England.^  His  successor  Waltheof 
at  once  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the  new  Bishop 
of  Durham.  Whatever  measures  Walcher  took  for  the 
souls'  health  of  his  flock,  Waltheof  was  ready  to  carry 
out  with  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm.^  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Walcher  did  not  in  return  lend  his  spiritual 
sanction  to  the  one  recorded  act  of  Waltheof  s  Northum- 


ut  ex  his,  doneo  Uetiora  redirent  tempora  se  suosque  proouraret."  I  really 
do  not  see  the  inconsistency  which  Mr.  Hinde  (p.  86)  sees  between  this 
statement  and  the  aoc6ant  of  the  former  enmity  between  Malcolm  and 
Gospatric.  The  enemy  of  an  enemy  has  his  own  offences  easily  foi^g^ven, 
and  the  relations  between  Maloohn  and  Gospatric  do  not  greatly  ilifier 
from  those  between  Maloohn  and  Tostig.  Besides,  the  two  stories  which 
are  said  to  be  inconltstent  both  come  from  the  same  authority,  that  of  the 
Northern  interpolator. 

^  See  above,  p.  137. 
.  *  The  lands  of  Gospatric  in  Yorkshire  appear  in  Domesday,  330,  but  to 
a  large  part  is  added  the  fatal  entry  "  wasta,"  and  in  one  case  '*  non  oolit.*' 
He  also  held  largely  as  a  tenant  of  Earl  Alan ;  see  309  h,  310  bf  311  h. 
In  some  oases  he  held  under  Alan  what  he  had  himself  held  T.  R.  E. ;  in 
others  he  held  lands  which  had  brionged  to  Archill,  which  was  also  the 
case  with  aome  of  the  lands  which  he  held  of  the  Eling. 

'  See  Mr.  Hinde's  note,  p.  9a,  and  Dugdale's  Baronage,  54.  We  also 
find  in  Orderio,  543  D,  "  Gnallevus  Angligena  Gmlandensis  coenobii 
monachus  frater  Gospatritii  de  magna  nobilitate  Anglomm,"  who  became 
Abbot  of  Crowland  in  1x34.  **  Walthef  filius  Gospatrid,"  **  Gospatridus, 
filius  eororodem,**  and  "Alanus  filius  Waldevi  "  all  appear,  along  with  nearly 
every  one  else  in  Yorkshire,  French  and  English,  among  the  benefiustors 
of  Saint  Mary's  Abbey  at  York.  Mon.  Ang.  iii  550.  Alan  the  son  of 
Waltheof  illustrates  the  law  by  which  English  names  gave  way  to  Frendi. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1073,  p.  93.  "Fuerunt  autem  amidasuni  sibique  mutoo 
accUnes  Walcherus  Episcopus  et  Waltheovus  Comes.  Unde  una  cum 
Episcopo  et  in  aynodo  presbyterorum  residens,  humiliter  et  obedienter 
prosequebatur  quidquid  pro  oorrigend&  in  sno  oomitatu  Christianitate 
statntum  ab  Episcopo  fuisset." 
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brian  government.    With  all  his  piety  and  patriotism,  the  ohap.  zx. 
spirit  of  Northumbrian  deadly  feud  was  deeply  rooted  in  P^f^ 
the  heart  of  the  new  Earl.     Long  before  his  own  birth,  in  tween  the 
the  days  of  Harthacnut,  his  mother's  father,  Earl  Ealdred,  ^ts  of ' 
had  been  treacherously  murdered  by  his  sworn  ^^^^^^^r  ]^^?^j 
Carl.^     What  was  the  fate  of  the  murderer  himself  we 
are  not  told,  whether  the  justice  of  Siward  or  Tostig  had 
reached  him  or  whether  Law  was  found  too  weak  to  strike  so 
powerful  an  offender.    But  his  crime  was  now  to  be  visited 
on  those  who  were  guiltless  of  it.    The  old  tragedy  was 
acted  over  again.    Thurbrand  had  slain  Uhtred ;  Uhtred's 
son  Ealdred  had  slain  Thurbrand;  Thurbrand's  son  Carl 
had  slain  Ealdred,  and  had  slain  him  in  contempt  of  the 
tie  of  sworn  brotherhood.    Whether  any  such  formal  tie 
existed  between  Waltheof  and  the  sons  of  Carl  we  know 
not ;  but  they  had  at  least  fought  at  his  side  against  the 
Norman  in  the  great  march  upon  York,  and  even  a  crime 
of  their  own  doing  might  well  have   been  forgiven  to 
fellowHBoldiers  in  such  a  cause.    But  Waltheof  could  not 
forgive  the  death  of  the  grand&ther  whom  he  had  never 
seen.    The  sons  of  Carl^  whose  estates  would  seem  to  have  The  sons 
been  left  to  them  by  WQliam,  were  feasting  in  the  house  mudered 
of  their  elder  brother  at  Seterington  in  Yorkshire.  A  party  ^^^J*^ 
of  young  men,  sent  across  the  border  by  the  Earl  of  the  1073. 
Northumbrians,  came  upon  them,  as  the  Normans  came 
on  Hereward,  when  they  were  thus  unarmed  and  unsus- 
pecting.   The  whole  family^  all  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Carl,  were  cut  off,  save  one  son,  Sumorled,  who  chanced 
not  to  be  present^  and  another,  Cnut^  whose  character 
had  won  him  such  general  love  that  the  murderers  them- 
selves could  not  bring  themselves  to  slay  him.^     The 

1  See  vol.  1.  p.  586. 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Simeon  of  Durhsm  in  the  enlai^g^  Florence,  X073, 
p.  93,  and  more  fully  in  the  tract  De  Obsessione  Dunelmi  (157) ;  "  Gomes 
Waltheof . .  .  mis8&  moltft  juvennm  manu,  avi  sui  interfeotionem  grayissimA 
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CBAP.  XX.  slayers  retained  to  their  master  with  the  spoils  of  their 
yictims,^  and  the  ancient  crime  of  Carl  was  thus  avenged 
by  a  still  deeper  crime  on  the  part  of  Waltheof . 


WOIiam's 
allaged 
dengn  on 
Lreland. 


Ezpeota- 
tion  of  a 
peaoefbl 
oonqaMt 


§  8.  Dealings  with  Ireland. 
1074 — 1087. 

William  might  now  fairly  call  himself  master  of  the 
whole  Isle  of  Britain.  England  was  his  immediate  King- 
dom; Scotland  had  acknowledged  his  over-lordship;  the 
Welsh  princes^  technically  the  vassals  of  the  English  Crown, 
instead  of  harrying  the  English  border,  were  now  being 
gradually  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Earls  on  the 
Western  frontier.  It  was  not  wonderful  if^  in  such  a  case, 
the  dream  should  present  itself  to  William's  mind  tiiat  he 
might  also  win  that  other  great  island  of  the  Western  sea 
over  which  the  dominion  of  the  Csesars  themselves  had 
never  reached.  A  most  remarkable  passage  of  the  English 
Chronicles  shows  that  William  did,  at  least  in  his  later 
days,  entertain  the  hope,  not  only  of  making  Ireland  his 
own,  but  of  making  it  his  own  by  peaceful  means.  *^  If 
he  might  yet  two  years  have  livedo  he  had  Ireland  with  his 
wariness  won,  and  that  without  any  weapons."  ^  Such  an 
exploit  might,  with  a  little  pardonable  exaggeration,  have 

clade  Tindicftyit.  Erant  namque  filii  Garl  oonviraiites  aimul  in  domo  fratris 
Bui  xnajoiifl  in  Seteringetun  non  longe  ab  Eboraoo,  quoB  inopinate  qui  mini 
fnerant  pnMccupantes  8«t&  clade  aimnl  peremertint,  pneter  Gnutonem, 
out  pro  inaitft  illi  bonitate  vitam  penuiflenint.  Sumerlede^qni  usqae  hodio 
■nperest,  ibi  non  adent."  The  writer  was  evidently  tlilnking  of  the  sooa 
of  Job  (.Tob  i.  18).  Lands  held  by  Snmorled  T.  B.  E.  appear  in  Domeeday, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  ao6  h,  Lincolnshire,  540  h  (together  with  Archill, 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham),  351  5,  356  h  (held  by  Colswegen),  371, 
Yorkshire,  300  6.  Cnut  appears  as  a  holder  T.  B.  B.  in  many  places  in 
Yorkshire  and  eLsewhere,  but  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  entries. 

^  De  Obs.  Dun.  157.  "Deletis  filiis  et  nepotibus  Garli  reversi  sunt, 
multa  in  yaiiis  speciebns  spolia  reportantes.*' 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "  Gif  he  moste  ^a  gyt  twa  gear  libban, he  heiUe 
Yrlande  mid  his  wendpe  gewunnon,  and  wiVntan  nloon  wnpnon."  I 
follow  the  happy  explanation  of  Mr.  Barie  (Parallel  Chronidee,  353). 
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really  been  attribnted  to  his  great-grandBon.^    Throughout  ooaf,  xz. 
William's  reign,  things  were  tending  towards  a  dos^S*^^^ 
union  between    England  and  Ireland^  and  towards  the  *^>«  8«»a<i- 
establishment  of  at  least  one  form  of  English  supremacy,  sif^efli- 
Putting  aside  the  mythical  claims  of  Eadgar  and  Cnut  to  Mti^a^ 
Irish  victories  and  Irish  dominion,^  we  have  hitherto  had  between 
to  do  witif  Ireland  as  a  land  whence  Danish  auxiliaries  came  ^ 
to  the  help  of  their  countrymen  in  England,  as  the  great  I'^i'^^- 
market  for  English  slaves,  and  as  one  of  the  lands  where 
English  exiles  of  every  party  were  sure  to  find  welcome. 
But  now  we  see  distinct  signs  of  a  wish  among  at  least  one 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  to  place  themselves 
under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Primate. 
This  movement  began  among  the  Danish  settlers  in  the  TheDraiflh 
cities  of  the  East  coast,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  spread  from  ^j,^^^ 
them  to  some  at  least  among  the  native  Irish.    Among  the  ^|^[^ 
Danes  such  a  movement  was  natural;  they  were  recent 
proselytes  to  Christianity,  and  they  had  of  course  embraced 
it  in  the  form  usual  among  the  Churches  of  the  West. 
They  stood  in  &ct  towards  the  native  Celtic  Church  in  Dtfferenoee 
much  the  same  relation  in  which  the  English  on  their  first  theEngliBh 
conversion  had  stood  towards  the  native  Celtic  Churches  ^^^, 
in  Britain.    While  strict  diocesan  episcopacy  was  the  rule  PeouUar 
of  all  other  Churches,  in  Ireland,  besides  the  more  regular  ^^  ^ 
tribal  episcopate,  imaginary  Bishops  were  endlessly  multi-  l^woo- 
plied  without  any  effective  jurisdiction.     Such  a  practice 
would  naturally  seem  something  strange  and  heterodox  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Scandinavian  converts.     In  such  a  case  it 
was  natural  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  themselves 
and  the  Church  of  the  neighbouring  island,  whose  Metro- 
politan claimed  to  be  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations  beyond 

■  There  wm  then,  if  we  may  believe  GinJdos  (Ezp.  Hib.  i.  34;  vol.  v. 
p.  «8o,  Dimock),  one  peaoeM  moment  in  Irisli  history,  **  silente  inanlA  in 
'oonspeotu  Begi«>  et  tranquillft  jam  pace  gandente." 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  66;  ii  p.  154- 
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OHAP.  zz.  the  sea.    A  movement  acooTdingly  began,  which  had  ibe 

effect  of  largely  aasimilating    the  Irish  Church  to  the 

English  model,  even  before  the  political  conquest  under 

AppiioAr     Henry  the  Second.     It  began  by  applications  made  to 

Irish  Lanfranc  by  several  Kings  and  Bishops,  both  Danish  and 

^^^Q^    Irish ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  spiritual  connexion 

thus  formed  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by  whidh  William 

hoped  to  bring  the  island  under  his  dominion  vrithout 

Corn-       slash  or  blow.    The  Primate's  first  correspondent  was  an 

of  Lui-      Archbishop  of  Dublin  whose  name  is  variously  Latinissed 

DonataB     ^^^  Donatus  and  Domnaldus.^    The  answer  of  Lanfiranc* 

of  Dublin,  relates  wholly  to  ecclesiastical  matters.    The  death  of  his 
ob.  1074. 

correspondent  brought  Lanfranc  into  a  closer  connexion  with 

the  Church  of  Ireland.    He  was  called  on  to  consecrate  the 

successor  of  Donatus.    Patrick  the  Bishop-elect  came  over 

to  England  with  letters  from  the  clergy  and  people  of 

Letters       Dublin,^  and  also  from  a  potentate  to  whom  Lanfiranc  gives 

Qodred.      the  sounding  title  of  King  of  Ireland.^    In  him  we  may 

recognise  that  Oodred  who  played  a  part  against  England 

in  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge.^    The  Bishop  was  con- 

^  He  is  addressed  (Ep.  Lanfir.  L  54)  as  "  venenndos  Hibemue  Episoopus 
DomnalduB."  I  presume  tbat  this  is  the  Dunan  or  Donatus  deseribed  as 
Archbishop  of  the  Galls,  that  is  of  the  Danes,  and  as  Aitshbishop  of  Dublin, 
both  of  Irish  and  Danes,  whose  death  Is  reoorded  in  all  the  Lish  Annals 
under  1073  or  1074.  See  Four  Masters,  ii.  906, 907 ;  Chronioon  Scotorum, 
390,  391 ;  Tlgemach,  ap.  O'Conor,  ii.  309. 

>  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop,  "et  ils  qui  stbi  litteras  trans- 
miserunt."  The  expression  **  nos  Angli,"  used  by  Lanfranc^  should  be 
noticed. 

'  Ep.  Lanfr  i.  57.  The  superscription  of  the  letter  runs  thus;  "  Vene- 
rando  sanots  Gantuarienais  Ecdesin  Metropolitano  Lanfranoo  derus  et 
populus  EodesisB  Dnbliaensis  debitam  subjeotionem.*'  They  speak  of 
"  Ecdesia  Dublinensis,  quse  HibemisB  insula  metropolis  est"  The  Patridus 
of  the  Latin  correspondence  appears  in  the  Irish  Annals  as  Gillaphadraig 
or  Gilpatrick. 

*  lb.  61.  Lanfranc  addresses  his  letter  "glorioeo  Hibemiae  Begi 
Gothiico ; "  and  speaks  of  Patrick, "  quem,  cariasime  fill,  exoellentia  vestra 
ad  nos  oonsecrandum  transmisit." 

'  See  vol.  ill.  p.  346.    This  Godred  or  Gothrio   is  therefore  a  different 
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secrated  in  London,  and  the  English  writers  do  not  fiul  to  ohap.  xx. 
record  that  he  made  his  profession  to  Lanfrana^    '^^J^SSitoe 
Primate,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  acknowledges  him  as  a  Patrick 
fiiithfbl  and  orthodox  son  of  the  Roman  Church,  andofDabiin. 
earnestly  exhorts  him  to  correct  various  abuses  in  his  '^^^ 
Kingdom,  especially  the  laxity  which  prevailed  as  to  many  to  Godnd. 
points  touching  marriages  and  divorces.^ 

Archbishop  Patrick  was  drowned  in  the  tenth  year  ofI>Mthof 
his  episcopate,^  and  his  successor — ^Donach,  Donnghus,  or  1084. 
Donatos — ^was  also  consecrated  by  Lanfranc.^     His  buo-^<>^*^ 


cesser  Samuel  was  consecrated  by  Anselm,^  and  the  con-  cnted  by 

secration  of  Irish  Bishops  to  the  sees  of  Dublin,  Waterford^  1085. 

and  Limerick  by  the  hands  of  the  English  Primate  occurs  Samuel 

at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  under  Henry  Q^ted  by 

the  Second.^     Lanfranc  had  also    another   Irish  corre-^^^* 

1090. 

spondent  in  a  King  of  native  blood,  who  plays  a  great  part  coire- 

after  the  death  of  Diarmid,7  and  whose  name  is  given  in  ^^||^^ 

various  forms  ran^nng  from  Toiidhealbach  ua  Briain  to  franc  and 
^    ®  Teriagh. 

peonon  from  Gothfraigli,  King  of  the  Galls  or  foreignen,  whose  death  is 
recorded  in  the  Chronloon  Sootonun  nader  107a ;  Hgemaoh,  1075. 

*•  App.  Chron.  Wint.  1074.  "  Patrioinm  Dablinias  dvitati  in  HibemiA 
sacrant  Bpisoopnm  Lwidonin,  a>qiio  et  professionem  aooepit;  et  litteras  ei 
doferendas  Begibus  Hibemie,  dignas  valde  memorisB,  oontradidit."  TbiB 
most  likely  means  the  extant  letter  to  Gothric;  see  also  Gervase,XScriptt. 

*  Ep.  Lanfr.  i.  61.  "  In  regno  Tsstro  perhibentar  homines  sea  de  pro- 
priA,  sen  de  mortoarmn  oxoram  parenteUL  oonjages  dnoere;  alii  l^time 
sibi  oopnlatas  pro  arbitrio  et  volmitate  relinqnere ;  nonnnlli  soas  aliis  dare^ 
et  alionim  in&ndft  oommntatione  reoipere." 

*  Fonr  Masters,  ii  981 ;  Ann.  Ult.  1084,  ap.  O'Conor,  !▼.  549. 

*  W.  Stabbs,  Beg.  Saor.  AngL  23.  His  death  by  pestOenoe  is  recorded 
by  the  Fonr  Masters  (ii.  949)  under  the  year  1095,  by  the  name  of 
Donnghna  Bishop  of  Ath-CUath. 

'  See  Eadmer,  34.    He  was  however  a  monk  of  Saint  Alban's. 

*  After  Samael,  we  find  (Eadmer,  zS)  Malehns  of  Watecford,  a  monk 
of  Winchester,  in  1096,  who  was  recommended  to  Anselm  by  King  Mur- 
chadh  and  his  son  Diarmid,  Gregory  of  Dublin  in  1 121,  and  Patrick  of 
limerick  in  1140.    See  W.  Stubbs,  Beg.  Sacr.  Angl.  34,  a6,  a8. 

»  See  aboTe,  p.  345. 
VOL.  IV.  Mm 
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the  more  easily  uttered  Terence  O'Brien.^  A  deep  affection 
towards  him  is  professed  bj  the  English  Primate,^  but  he 
is  exhorted  to  make  great  reforms  in  his  realm.  He  is 
warned  to  get  rid  of  the  practice  of  irregular  marriages, 
of  simony,  and  of  the  evil  customs  by  which  Bishops  were 
consecrated  by  one  Bishop  only,  and  seyend  Bishops  were 
consecrated  for  the  same  place.^ 

This  ecclesiastical  intercourse  with  Ireland  forms  a 
curious  episode  in  the  joint  reign  of  William  and  Lanfranc. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  King  <^  the 
English  is  never  found  in  any  of  the  Primate's  letters  to  the 
Irish  Kings  and  Prelates.  The  wariness  of  William  may 
have  deemed  it  more  discreet  to  keep  for  a  while  out  of 
notice,  till  the  habit  of  submission  to  the  Pope  of  the  island 
world  might  lead  men's  minds  to  submit  to  its  Caesar 
also.  We  may  be  tempted  to  wish  that  William  had  lived 
two  years  longer  to  undertake  a  work  which  he  would 
most  likely  have  done  more  thoroughly  than  it  was  done 
by  those  who  came  after  him.  At  any  rate  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  friendly  intercourse  of  Lanfranc  with 
Godred  and  Toirdhealbach  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
submission  of  the  Irish  Princes  to  the  English  King  at 
Dublin  and  towards  the  submission  of  the  Irish  Church 
.to  the  English  model  at  Caahd.^ 


*  ^  See  the  varions  Irish  Annals  ooUeoted  in  the  Notes  to  the  Fonr 
Masters,  1073,  where  a  strange  legend  is  told  of  him.  The  intennediate 
£[>nn  Teziagh  seems  to  be  recognized.  Lanfranc  addieeses  him  as  "magnifioiiB 
Hiberniae  Bex  Terdeluacus." 

s  Ep.  Lanfr.  1.  62,  Patrick  had  spoken  so  highly  «f  him  **  nt, 
quamvis  tos  numquam  viderimus,  tamqnam  vises  tamen  vos  diligamus^  et 
tamquam  visis  ao  bene  cognitis  vobis  salubriter  consulere  et  sinceriasime 
servire  cupiamos."    The  flattery  is  at  least  well  turned. 

'  lb.  63.  *'  Quod  episcopi  ab  uno  episoopo  conseorantur.  Qnod  in  villis 
yel  dvitatibus  plores  ordinantur.  Quod  infantes  baptismo  sine  chrismate 
eonsecrato  baptizantur.  Quod  sacri  ordines  per  peouniam  ab  epiaoopis 
dantur." 

*  See  Giraldtts  Gambrensis,  Exp.  Hib.  i.  33-35 ;  toI.  v.  pp.  278-283^  ed. 
Dimock. 
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WILLIAM   FITZ-OSBBaN  IN   NOBMANDY.  «ai 

§  4,  TAe  Bevolt  of  Maine.  isahx,  xx. 

1073. 

We  must  now  turn  for  a  while  to  William's  dominions 
on  the  mainland,  where  we  shall  soon  see  the  strange 
sight  of  French-speaking  revolters  against  his  authority 
brought  back  to  their  allegiance  by  the  axes  of  his  English 
subjects.  But,  before  things  came  to  this  stage,  the  man 
who,  after  William  himself  and  Odo,  had  played  the  fore- 
most part  in  the  conquest  of  England,  lost  his  life  beyond 
sea  in  a  quarrel  which  was  neither  English  nor  Norman. 
William  Fitz-Osbern  had  ever  been  the  man  whom  William 
had  most  trusted,  and  whom  he  had  ever  chosen  for  those 
posts  which  called  for  the  highest  displays  of  fiuthfulness, 
daring,  and  military  skill.  Some  danger,  domestic  orwuiinm 
foreign,  must  have  threatened  the  Norman  Duchy  when  osbem 

William  took  away  this  trusted  firiend  fiom  his  command  ^^  ^  , 

jNormftody. 
on  the  Welsh  border,  and  sent  him  to  help  the  Duchess  GhristmM, 

Matilda  in  her  government.^    Of  revolts  in  the  Duchy  ^V^' 

itself  we  hear  nothing  at  this  time,  but  the  commotions 

which  were  soon  to  arise  on  the  side  of  Maine,  Anjou, 

and  Britanny  may  have   already  begun   to    cast    their 

shadows  before  them.     If  so,  the  Earl  of  Hereford  can 

hardly  have  fulfilled  the  special  errand  on  which  he  was 

sent.    For  he  at  once  turned  his  thoughts  and  his  energies 

to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Duchy.     A  dispute  was  there  Aflfeiw  of 

raging  in  which  the  personal  feelings  of  Matilda  were 

doubtless  deeply  engaged,  but  in  which  it  could  hardly 

be  said  that  the  interests  either  of  England  or  of  Normandy 

were  directly  touched.     Baldwin,  the  mighty  Marquess  of  DMth  of 

Flanders,  whose  name  we  have  so  often  come  across  in  ^^^^ 

^  Ord.  Vit.  516  G.  **  Anno  qninto  regni  sai  Onillelmin  Bex  Gnillftlmiim 
Osberni  filium  miiit  in  Normanniam,  ut  cum  Mathilde  RegixUk  tueretor 
proTinciAzn."  As  the  fifth  year  of  William  begins  December  35,  1070,  his 
stay  must  have  been  yeiy  short.  The  order  was  probably  given  in  the 
Midwinter  GremiSt.  -  - 

M  m   1} 
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OHAP.  zz.  oar  history,  died  in  the  year  following  that  in  which  his 

Norman  son-in-law  had  received  the  Crown  of  England.^ 

Beign  of     He  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons,  another  Baldwin. 

of  MoDB.     I^  ^^^  the  custom  of  the  rulers  of  Flanders  never  to  divide 

1067-1071.  ^Ij^Jj.  dominions  among  their  children.    One  son,  at  the 

Other's  choice,  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  his  dominions, 

while  the  others  might,  if  they  choose,  win  settlements  for 

themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  Wikings  of  the  farther 

AdTon-       North.^    Either  in  conformiiy  with  this  custom  or  because 

^^jj^g^j^  he  had  personally  drawn  on  himself  the  displeasure  of  his 

2f  *^®f^^®"^  fether,  another  son  of  Baldwin,  Bobert,  had  left  his  country 

to  seek  for  an  establishment  in  foreign  lands.^     He  then 

went,  like  Harold  Hardrada,  through  various  adventures 

in  Southern  Europe.    The  strangest  tale  of  all  is  that 

which  tells  how  the  Warangian  guards  at  Constantinople 

offered  him  the  Empire  of  the  East,  and  how  the  reigning 

Emperor,  by  putting  guards  along  the  rivers  which  gave 

access   to  his   dominions,   hindered    the   design.^     Thus 

His  68tAb*  baffled  in  the  East,  Bobert  betook  himself  to  lands  nearer 

lishment         ... 

and  mar-    his  native  Flanders.    Either  by  force  or  by  persuasion  he 

j^^^j^     established  himself  in  Friesland,  a  name  which,  in  the 

1063*         geography  of  the  time,  takes  in  Holland  and  Zeeland. 

There  he  married  Gertrude,  the  widow  of  Count  Rorenoe, 

1  Ann.  Elnonensee,  1067  (FertE*  v.  13).  "Eal.  Sept  oblit  Balduinoi 
Comes.    Ineuls  sepelitar." 

'  Lambert  (107 1,  p.  85  of  the  smaUer  Pertz)  describes  the  onstom  at 
length,  induduig  the  role  **  ut  miue  filiormn,  qui  patri  potisBtmmii  placa- 
isset,  nomen  patris  accipereL"  He  adds,  **  Hoc  scilicet  fiebat,  ne,  in  plnres 
divisft  provinciA,  claritas  illius  familis  per  inopiam  rei  fioniliaris  obeoleret." 

*  Lambert  (86)  makes  Baldwin  appoint  his  son  of  the  same  name  as  his 
heir,  and  send  Robert  forth  on  his  tra^elB ;  "  Hie  patri  adqaiesoeoB. 
asBumptA  seoum  multitudine,  qua  regie  prKgravari  yidd»atnr«  navem 
ascendit.*'  But  Orderic  (526  G)  gives  the  story  another  turn ;  "  Bodbertus 
primogenitus  jamdudum  patrem  offenderat^  a  quo  repulsus  et  ejectus  ad 
Florentium  Ducem  Fresionum,  patris  sui  hostem,  seoeeserat." 

*  After  some  unlucky  adyentures  in  Ghdicia  and  ekewheret  Lambert 
adds  this  alleged  piece  of  Byzantine  history,  which  it  is  still  harder  to 
yerify  than  the  exploits  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
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and  became  the  goardian  of  lier  son  ihe  young  Count,  chap.zx. 
a  bearer  of  that  noble  Grothic  name  which  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  gradually  cut  short  firom  Theodoric  into 
Dirk.^    From  his  settlement  in  this  country  he  obtained —  Hib  sur- 
some  say  through  the  contempt  of  his  &ther — the  surname  «<  Friflian.* 
of  Robert  the  Frisian.*    On  the  death  of  the  elder  Bald- 
win one  version  makes  a  war  at  once  arise  between  the  two 
brothers.    The  new  Count  of  FUnders,  Baldwin  the  Sixth,  War  be- 
is  said  to  have  attacked  Robert  without  proyocation  in  Baldwin 
his  Frisian  dominions,  and  to  have  Men  in  battle  against  ""IRobert. 
him.3     However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Baldwin  Death  of 
died  after  a  short  reign,  leaving  his  son  Amulf  under  the  1070. 
regency  of  his  mother  Bichildis  of  Hennegau,  now  for 
the  second  time  a  widow.^    This  was  in  truth  the  age 
of  the  ascendency  of  widows.    To  a  long  Ust  both  in  our 

*  Oiderio  {$26  D)  makes  him  many  the  daughter  of  Florenoe.  Bat 
William  of  Malmesbnry  (iiL  356)  more  accurately  lays,  **  patre  Bopentite 
Oomitianun  Frisi»  uzorem  naotiu,  FriaoiuB  cognomen  acoepit."  See  Ubbo 
EnmiiiiB,  Ber.  Fris.  Hiit  (Lngd.  Bat.  1616),  94 ;  Art  de  Verifier  lee  Dates, 
iH.  5.  198.  Lsmbert  seems  to  stand  alone  in  making  his  settlement  the 
resnK  of  a  war. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  n.  s.  **  FlandrensiB  Dox  vehementer  iratns  infremidt,  Fre- 
nonem  eom  pre  ir&  oognominayit,  et  emn  omnino  extorrem  dennntians, 
Amulibm  juris  sni  hnredem  oonstituit.'' 

*  Lsmbert  tells  the  story  of  this  war  at  great  length,  and  gi^es  a  graphic 
tale  bow  the  troops  of  Baldwin  were  defeated,  and  how  he  himself  died  like 
HasdmbaL  Bot  neither  William  of  Malmesbury,  nor  Orderic,  nor  Sige- 
bert  (Perts,  vi  36a)  giyes  any  hint  of  Baldwin  dying  in  battle,  or  of  there 
being  any  war  between  him  and  Robert  at  all.  See  also  Ubbo,  p.  95 ; 
Oudegherst,  Chronique  de  Flanders,  896;  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
iiLS- 

*  Will.  Malm.  iii.  956.  **  SnperstitibuB  duobns  libeiis,  Amnlfo  et  Bald- 
wino,  de  iUdiilde  uzore,  qnormn  tntelam  Begi  Franoorum  Philippe,  cujus 
amttas  filias  erat^  et  Willelmo  filio  Osbemi  commendayerat."  But  all  the 
local  writers  make  Richildis  act  as  regent.  Orderio  does  not  mention  her, 
and  Lsmbert  only  incidentally. 

•R?^l»il«^»<!  was  Countees  of  Mens  or  Hennegan  in  her  own  right,  and  her 
dominions  passed  to  her  second  son  by  Baldwin,  who  bore  his  &ther*8 
name ;  see  below,  p.  528.  She  had  before  been  married  to  Hermann,  Count 
of  Valenciennes.  See  Ghron.  S.  Andree,  Perta,  rii.  535 ;  Gest,  £p.  Cam. 
ib.  49a. 
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oHAP.  XX.  own  and  in  other  lands/  this  story  enables  us  to  add  the 
OppreaaiTe  ^lames  of  Gertrude  and  Richildis.      But  the  Countess- 

regency  of 

Richildis.    Regent  of  Flanders  soon  set  the  whole  coontrj  against 
her  by  the  tyrannical  measures  of  her  short  regency.* 
Robert       Robert  the  Frisian  presently  invaded  Flanders,  but  he 
FUnden.    invaded  it  at  the   request  of  a  powerful  party  in  the 
country,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  misgoyemment  of 
the  Countess,  and  who  abjured  all  allegiance  to  her  and 
Richildis     her  sous.^    In   this  strait,  Richildis  sought  for  political 
^King^    and  military  help  at  the  hands  of  the  two  over-lords  of 
Hauy  and  ^^  ^^^^  Marchland,  King  Philip  at  Paris  and  King  Henry 
Philip.       at  Luttich.^     Herself,  and  seemingly  a  sort  of  crown- 
She  offers   matrimonial  over  Flanders  and  Hennegau,  she  oflPered  to  ihe 
iDuiiageto  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Regent  of  Normandy,  already  named 
I^tz-  by  her  husband  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  children.* 

Osbem.      William  Fitz-Osbem  felt  his  heart  kindled  at  the  prospect 
William  in  ^^  promotion  to  princely  rank  and  of  war&re  of  a  more 
hercaase.   brilliant  kind  than  an  Earl  of  Hereford  could  wage   at 
the  expense    of   his   British   neighbours.     And,   mature 
widower  as  he  must  have  been,  we  have  hints  that  Richildis 

*■  Bmma,  Matilda,  the  two  Ealdgyths  (the  wife  of  Eadmnnd  Ironside 
and  the  wife  of  Harold),  Agnes  of  Poitiers,  and  Anne  of  Riinia. 

*  See  Ubbo,  95  ;  Oudegherst,  92  h ;  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  lit  5. 

*  William  of  Mabnesbury  (iii.  356)  says  distinctlj,  "  Ilia  femineo  &Btii 
ampliora  sezn  spirans  novaqne  a  provincialibus  tributa  ezigens,  in  perfidiam 
illoB  excitavit ;  misao  qaippe  propter  Bobertnm  Frisonem  nnntio  ut  sap- 
plicantis  patriae  habenas  aooiperet,  omnem  fidelitatem  Amnlfo,  qoi  jam 
Comes  dioebatur,  abjurant.*'  He  adds  however,  '*  Nee  vero  defuere  qui 
papilli  partes  fiiloirent ;  ita  multis  diebns  Flandna  intestinis  dissensionibua 
oontarbata."  Lambert  and  Orderic  reoord  the  invasion  but  not  the 
invitation. 

*  Orderic  (516  D)  mentions  only  the  interventioo  of  Philip,  bat  Lambert 
(88)  distinctly  speaks  of  an  appHoation  to  Henry ;  "  fllios  Baldawini  .... 
assamptft  matre  sa&,  ad  R^;em  Teutonicorum  Heinricam  Leodii . . .  venit^ 
opemque  ejus  adversus  patmi  violentiam  suppler  imploravit.**  Bat  he 
goes  on  to  speak  of  Mens  as  if  it  had  been  the  dowry  of  Richildis  from  her 
first  husband,  instead  of  her  inheritance  from  her  &ther. 

*  WilL  Malm.  iii.  256.  "  Libens  id  munus  susoepit  WiUehnufli,  ut,  feeder- 
atis  cum  Bichilde  nuptiis,  altius  nomen  sibi  pararet.'* 
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henelfj  as  weU  as  lier  possessions,  had  channs  for  him,^  oaip.  xx. 
and  that  he  went  forth  as  a  true  knight-errant  to  wage 
war  for  his  lady.     He  set  forth  with  a  light  heart,  looking 
on  the  conquest  or  defenoe  of  Flanders  as  a  mere  knightly 
sport    At  the  head  of  ten  knights  only  he  joined  the  force  He  jofau 
which  Philip  was  making  ready  for  the  defenoe  of  hisnragter 
cousin.'    We  know  not  whether  we  are  to  count  among  ^^^ 
them  an  adventurer  of  equal  birth  and  rank  with  Earl 
William  himself,  over  whose  descent  and  actions  a  thick 
veil  seems  to  be  purposely  thrown  by  all  contemporary 
chroniclers.    But  it  is  certain  that  Oerbod.  Earl  of  Chester,  Prasenoe  of 
the  son  of  Queen  Matilda,  invited  by  those  among  hisQhegter. 
countrymen  whom  he  bad  left  as  hia  representatives  in 
his  office  of  Advocate  of  Saint  Bertin,  obtained  William's 
leave  to  take  a  part  in  the  Flemish  war.^     The  French 
army,  strengthened  by  the   small   Norman  contingent, 
entered  Flanders.     Earl  William   went  carelessly  about 
from  castle  to  castle,  till  Bobert,  who  had  better  learned 
the  lesson  never  to  despise  an  enemy,  found  an  opportunity 
for  a  sudden  and  decisive  attack.     In  the  battle  of  Cassel,  Battle  of 

Caasel. 

the  French  army  was  utterly  defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  Febraaiy 
King  Philip  fled  ;  the  Earl  of  Chester  was  taken  captive  *®*  '""^^ ' 

^  WiU.  Malm.  Hi.  356.  *'  TotuB  in  amorem  malieria  oonoeBserat." 
lliieny  (ii.  59)  makei  wonderfully  short  work  of  the  Countess  Bichildis 
and  the  revolntionB  of  Flanders ;  **  Quillaume  fils  d*Osbert,  le  premier 
des  seigneurs  nonnands,  p^rit  de  mort  violente  esx  Flandre,  oil,  pour 
Tamour  d*ane  femme,  il  s'^tait  engag^  dans  des  intrigues  politiques." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  516  D.  "  Hie  cam  decern  solummodo  militibus  Regem  adiit, 
et  cum  eo  alaoriter,  quasi  ad  ludum,  in  Flandriam  acoessit.** 

»  I  oonceive  this  to  be  the  time  referred  to  by  Orderio  (522  A)  when  he 
says  thai  Gerbod,  "  legatione  coactas  suorum  quos  in  FlandriA  dimiserat, 
et  quiboB  hereditarimn  honorem  sanm  oommiserat,  eundi  dtoque  redeundi 
lioentiam  a  Rege  aooeperat.*'  The  Hyde  writer  (396),  often  inaccurate 
but  always  independent,  seems  to  place  the  expedition  of  Gerbod  after  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Balph  of  Norfolk.  After  recording  the  bride- 
ale  and  its  consequences,  he  adds,  *'  Quo  tempore  Comes  Cistrensis  deoessit 
Gerbodo,  frater  Qondradn  Comitisste,  Flandriamqne  Tenieni,  inimiooram 
proTentuB  insidiiB  miaerabiliter  periit." 
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OHAP.  zz.  and  endured  a  long  imprisonment ;  the  yomig  Count  of 
?«^*^/^  ^  Flanders  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford  were  slain.^ 

Amnlf  and 

William         After  this  decisiye  defeat^  the  King  of  the  French  was 

Osbenu      ghid  to  patch  up  a  peace  with  the  oonqneror  and  to 

^l>«rt       recognize  his  claim  to  the  County  of  Flanders.'    Mean- 

)  with  while  a  Grerman  army  was  actually  on  the  march  to  help 

jv ,       .    the  young  Amulf.     King  Henry  had  bidden  Theodwin 

the  Ger-     Biflhop  of  Liittich,*  and  Godfrey  Duke  of  Lotharingia,— * 

5*Liiulf!  Bon  of  the  Godfrey  of  whom  we  have  already  heard*  and 

possessor  of  the  doubtful  privilege  of  being  one  of  the 

husbands  of  the  Great   Countess,^ — ^to  march  with  the 

forces    of  the  Lotharingian    Duchy  to  the    support  of 

Amulf.    Perhaps  they  tarried  on  the  way;  at  all  events 

they  did  not  enter  Flanders  till  Amulf  was  dead  and 

till  Robert  had  made  peace  with  Philip.    Neither  Duke 

nor  Bishop  had  a  mind  to  enter  on  a  war  with  France 

1  Ord.  Vit.  526  D ;  Will.  Mahn.  (iii.  356),  whoae  aoooant  is  highly 
picturesque.  Lambert,  oddly  enough,  does  not  mention  the  battle  at  alL 
Orderic  places  it  "Dorainico  SeptuagesimBc  X.  KaL  Martii,"  that  is  in 
107 1,  when  Baster  fell  on  April  34.  The  short  Chronicon  Lyrense,  the 
annals  of  William's  own  foundation  (Bouquet,  xiL  776),  places  it  on 
Septuagesima  Sunday,  1072.  Both  our  Chroniclers  record  the  &ct,  Wor- 
cester under  107 1,  Peterborough  under  1070;  ''And  Baldewine  Eorl 
forCferde,  and  his  sunu  Amulf  feng  to  rice,  and  Willelm  Eorl  soeolde  ben 
his  geheald,  and  Franca  Cyng  eac ;  and  com  >a  Rodbriht  Eorl  and  ofiloh 
his  nuBg  Amuli^  and  >one  Eorl  and  >one  Cyng  aflymda  and  his  men  ofiiloh 
fela  )»u8enda." 

The  fate  of  Gerbod  comes  from  Orderic,  533  A;  '*Ibi  [in  Flandris] 
adversH  illaqueatus  fortunft  in  manus  inimioorum  indderat,  et  in  -vincalis 
coerdtuB  mundan^ue  felicitate  privatus,  longie  miserise  threnos  depromere 
didicerat.*'  The  Hyde  writer  is  clearly  wrong  in  killing  him.  The  industry 
of  Mr.  Stapleton  has  found  out  documents  of  his  dated  long  after,  and  which 
show  that  he  was  in  the  end  reconciled  to  Kobert  the  Frisian.  See  Archeo- 
logical  Journal,  iil.  18,  19. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  537  B.  **  Rodbertns  Fresio  totam  sibi  Flandriam  subegit  et 
fere  xzx.  anms  possedit,  amicitiamqne  Philippi  Regis  Franoorum  &cile 
promeruit.'*    So  Will.  Malm.  iii.  357. 

*  Lambert,  1071. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

'  He  was  "  prasstantis  animi  adolescens,  sed  gibbosus."    Lambert^  1069. 
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with  hiB  own  resoaroes,  and  they  accordingly  went  back  ohap.  xx. 
without  striking  a  blow.^ 

Snch  was  the  end  of  William's  chiefest  and  earliest 
friend.    His  body  was  carried  off  and  borne  to  his  own 
home  in  Normandy.    Though  no  ecclesiastical  foundation  Norman 
preserved  his  name  in  England^  two  monasteries  had  arisen  tenee 
at  his  bidding  on  his  Norman  estates.   One  was  at  Lyra,  in  ^^q^^^ 
the  diocese  of  Evreux^  where  his  wife  Adeliza  was  already  ^t>- 
buried ;  the  other  at  Cormeille,  in  the  diocese  of  Bouen, 
which  was  his  own  resting-place.'    The  policy  of  William  His  esutes 
divided  his  inheritance.     In  rewarding  his  own  comrades^  be^een 
he  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  same  men  great  on  both  ^  ■^™' 
sides  of  the  sea,  but  he  did  not  wish  that  state  of  things 
to  continue  beyond  the  first  generation.     The  Norman  WiUiam 
estates  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  passed  to  his  eldest  son^^]^^ 
William;  the  Earldom  of  Hereford  and  all  that  he  held^^^y* 
in  England  was  granted  to  his  second  son  Boger^  by  En^md! 
whom^  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  soon  lost  as  the 
punishment  of  a  reckless  treason.^ 

The  effects  of  the  wild  enterprise  of  William  Ktz-Ware 
Osbem  long  survived  him.     His  intermeddling  in  Flemish  Kormandy 
affairs  brought  about  a  state  of  hostility  between  Nor-  ^^^" 
mandy  and    the    country  which,    ever    since   William's 
marriage,  had  been  its  closest  ally.      Robert  the  Frisian 

*  Lambert,  107 1,  p.  88.  There  is  somethjng  not  wholly  satiBfiu^zy  in 
his  whole  story  ;  still  it  at  least  hinders  us  fix>m  accepting  Orderic's  state- 
ment (536  D)  that  the  Imperial  troops  actually  fought  on  Boberfs  side  in 
the  battle  of  Cassel ;  **  Rodbertus  Fresio  exercitum  Henrid  Imperatoris 
ouneis  suis  sodavit." 

*  See  Orderic,  527  A.  On  Lyra,  founded  about  1045,  and  the  legend  of 
its  foundation,  see  Keustria  Pia,  534.  On  Cormeille,  see  p.  595.  Emma, 
the  daughter  of  William  Fltz-Osbem,  the  heroine  of  the  famous  bride-ale, 
is  also  spoken  of  as  its  foundress. 

*  See  Ord.  Yit.  537  A;  Will.  Mahn.  iii.  255.  Orderic  enlarges  on  the 
grief  of  the  Normans  at  William's  death;  "Normannorum  maximum 
strenuitate  baronem  valde  omnes  planxerunt  qui  largitates  ejus  et  facetias 
atque  mirandas  probitates  noverunt." 
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eHAP.  TXi  reigned  for  many  years  in  Flanders,  and  he  remained' 

the  firm  ally  of   Philip  of  France  and  the   enemy  of 

waiiam     William    of  Normandy.    We   hear  of  constant  warfare 

abets  Bald-  *^ 

winofHen-  between  the  two  countries,  but  no  details  are  given,  except 
^^J^^       that  William  found  it  his  interest  to  support  Baldwin  of 
Bobert.       Hennegau^  the  brother  of  the  slain  Count  Amulf,  in  a 
series  of  attacks  on  his  uncle  in  Flanders.^     Later  in 
1085.     William's  reign  we  shall  find  Flanders  and  Denmark  in 
enmity  against  him.*     For  the  present  we  are  tempted 
to  ask^  whether  this  warfare  of  William  in  the  March- 
land  of  Gaul  and  Grermany  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
strange  and  isolated  report  which  meets  us  in  the  German 
WiUiam's    history  of  the  time.    Three  years  after  the  death  of  William 

allesed 

design  on    Fitz-Osbem,  King  Henry  was  setting  forth  on  an  expe- 
May^wl.  ^tion  against  the  Hungarians^  and  had  advanced  on  his 
AUeged      march  as  far  as  Regensburg.     He  was  there  met  by  the 
of  wilUam  ^^^s  ^^**  ^^^  Archbishop  of  Koln,  the  famous  Hanno, 
^  Hanno  had  invited  William  the  Bastard,  Bang  of  the  English,  to 
bishop  of    invade  the  Eastern  realm,  and  that  he  was  already  on 
his  march  with  a  vast  army  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  seat  *  at  Aachen.^    The  news  was  thought  serious 
enough  to  call  the  King  away  from  his  Hungarian  ex- 
Dealings     pedition.     Hanno  was  with  some  difficulty  admitted  to 
Hanno       <^l6^  himself  by  oath,  and  was  again  received  into  the 
Hen^^    King's  friendship.     If  Hanno  was  to  be  believed,  nothing 

^  Old.  Yit.  537  B.  ''Porro  inter  Nonnannos  et  Flandritas  reddiva  dis- 
sensio  prodiit,  et  propter  necem  fratris  Begins  aliorumque  affinium  et 
maxime  pro  casu  Guillelmi  Comitis  diu  perduravit."  William  of  Malnies- 
bnry  (iiL  257)  more  diBtinctlj  markB  the  action  of  Baldwin  ;  "Robertas 
nihil  quod  deploraret  sno  tempore  vidit;  licet  Baidwinus  frater  Amulfi, 
qui  in  Hanoe&  proYinci&  et  castello  Yalentianis  oomitatum  haboit.  Regis 
Willelmi  auxilio  plures  assultns  fikceret.*' 

*  See  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.    I  shall  speak  of  this  in  the  next  Chapter. 

*  This  is  the  passage  of  Lambert  (1074,  p.  159)  referred  to  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  583 ;  "  Qunm  Ratiaponam  venisset  [Rex  Heinricus],  inseqnnta  eet  enm 
legatio  familiarium  ejus  nuntlantium  quod  Willehelmus  cognomento  BoBiar, 
Rex  Anglorum,  ab  Archiepiscopo  Coloniensi  ybsA  poUidtatione  illectus,  cum 
raagno  ezercitu  adventaret,  regni  sedem  Aquisgrani  occupare  paratus.** 
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had  ever  passed  between  him  and  William ;  yet,  even  after  chap,  xx: 
his  reeondliation  with  the  Archbishop,  Henry  deemed  the  Henry 
danger  from  England  or  Normandy  so  formidable  that  he  Aachen 
took  np  his  quarters  at  Aachen,  and  devoted  himself  to  wuiilii. 
strengthening  the  defences  of  that  quarter  of  the  Kingdom 
against  the  expected  barbaric  invasion.^ 

Such  is  the  stoiy  of  William's  relations  with  Germany,  Estimate 
as  told  by  the  contemporary  chronicler  whom  no  incom-  atopy, 
petent  judge  has  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  historians  of 
the  middle  ages.'    It  is  hard  to  say  what  amount  of  truth 
there  might  have  been  in  the  rumour.    While  William  was 
warring  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
Hanno  may  have  tried  to  win  his  help  for  some  of  his  own 
ambitious  schemes.    But  we  can  hardly  think  that  William, 
with  England  and  Normandy  on  his  hands,  really  dreamed 
of  repeating  in  the  elder  minster  of  the  Great  Charles  the 
same  crowning  rite  which  he  had  already  received  in  the 
minster  of  Eadward.     And  it  will  be  well  to  compare  this  Version  of 
version  of  the  tale  with  that  which  is  given  by  the  Saxon    ™"°' 
enemy — ^perhaps  calumniator — of  Henry.     In  this  picture  Henry  asks 
the  King,  in  his  despair  and  wrath  against  the  Saxons,  seeks  ^^^  other 
for  allies  in  every  quarter.     Besides  nearer  neighbours,  he  ?V^  *^^ 
craves  help  of  Swend  of  Denmark,*  of  his  own  uncle  Duke 
William  of  Aquitaine,*  and  of  the  potentate  to  whom  the 

^  The  whole  stoiy  in  Lambert  is  meet  curioas.  The  parts  which  most  con- 
cern as  are  where  Hanno  (p.  159)  protests  "  se  non  ita  rationis  exp^tem  vel 
oommunifl  oommodi  negligentem  esse  at  in  ultionem  privatoB  injuriie  patriam 
■nam  harbarit  prodere  yelit>"  and  when  we  read,  a  little  way  on  (p.  161), 
how  Henry  "  hoc  modo  reoonciliatos  Arohiepiscopo,  Aquasgrani  perrexit, 
et  adversus  ea,  quie  de  irruptione  Inu^roruitn  fama  vulgaverat  earn  regni 
partem,  qaantam  poterat,  oommunivit."  As  harbarus  literally  translates 
ipSl$^,  we  may  hope  that  William's  Norman  sabjeots  are  meant. 

*  Milman,  iii.  168. 

*  Bruno,  Bell.  Sax.  36.  "  Begem  Danornm  promissionis  jaiamento 
confirmatcB  oommemorat,  seque  illi  daturam  oancta  quae  sit  pollicitas 
affirmat.*'  I  do  not  know  whether  this  refers  to  any  promise  more  definite 
than  Swend's  yaasalage  to  the  Empire ;  see  vd.  ii.  p.  98. 

*  Agnes,  the  mother  of  Henry,  was  the  sister  of  the  reigning  Dake 
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OHAP.  XX.  German  writer,  loyal  to  hifl  country,  if  not  to  its  King,  will 
give  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Ruler  of  Latin  France.^ 
But  he  also  prays  William  King  of  the  English  to  come 
to  his  help,  promising  that  he  will  give  him  the  like  help 

Belusal  of  back  again,  should  he  ever  need  it.*  William  is  made  to 
answer  that  he  had  won  his  realm  of  England  by  force, 
and  that  he  fears  lest,  if  he  ever  set  foot  out  of  it,  he  might 

Boato  as  never  find  his  way  back  into  it  again.'    The  actual  terms 

stoiy.  of  the  answer  are  impossible,  as  William  was  actually 
beyond  the  sea,  in  his  native  Duchy,  at  the  time  when 
Henry's  application  is  said  to  have  been  made.  Yet  the 
general  sentiment  is  one  more  in  character  with  the  genius 
of  the  Conqueror  than  dreams  of  winning  for  himself  the 
Crown  of  the  CsBsars,  a  crown  which  assuredly  no  cousin 
had  ever  bequeathed  to  him. 

William  m  Our  speculations  as  to  this  curious  and  isolated  piece  of 
ear™in  ^  history,  of  which  none  of  our  Norman  and  English 
107a.  authorities  make  any  mention,  have  carried  us  on  some 
years  beyond  the  proper  stage  of  our  narrative.  It  appears 
that  the  state  of  things  in  Normandy  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  called  William  beyond  sea  in  the  former  part  of 
the  year  of  his  Scottish  expedition.  What  he  did  in  a 
political  or  military  way  we  are  left  to  guess  from  the 
vague  description  that  the  lovers  of  peace  rejoiced  at  his 

William,  otherwise  called  Guy  and  QeoStej  (see  toL  ii.  p.  595 ;  yoL  iiL 
pp.  137,  309).  He  is  made  by  Bnmo  to  giye  a  very  sensible  answer  to 
Henry's  petition  for  help;  "  Ille  tantas  Francigenavum,  Nortmannomm, 
vel  Aquitanorum  virtutes  inter  se  et  iUum  esse  respondit,  nt  nuUo  ingenio 
per  tantam  fortitttdinem  cum  exerdtn  transire  potaisset." 

1  Bnmo,  Bell.  Sax.  36.  "  Pbilippum,  LaUna  Frandos  reetorem^  mnltis 
poUidtationibuB  sollidtat  at,  antiquo  memor  amidtisB,  aibi  qaandooarnqoe 
vooatns  fiierit  in  aiixilinm  Teniat." 

*  lb.  "  Willehalmnm  gentis  Anglicte  Regem  liao  conditione  sanm 
Yocavit  in  auxilinm,  ot  ei  vioem  redderet  eqnam,  si  se  amquam  haberst 
necessarium." 

'  lb.  **  lUe  respondit  se  terram  illam  bellorum  violentiA  perrasiaBe, 
et  ideo,  si  reliquerit  earn,  ne  posthac  recipiator  in  eA,  formidare." 
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coming,  while  the  sons  of  discord  and  those  whose  evil  ohap.  xz. 

consciences  accused  them  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 

avenger.^    Peace,  in  the  sense  which  the  word  bore  in 

those  dayB,  was  the  great  object  of  William's  government; 

but  peace  meant  one  thing  in  Normandj  and  another  in 

England.     Queen  Matilda  too  was  deeply  moved  by  the 

misfortunes  which  had  &llen  on  her  house  and  country, 

so  that  the  presence  of  William   at   Rouen  was  caUed 

for  on  domestic  as  well  as  on  political  grounds.^    But  we  Holding 

hear  nothing  in    detail    except  of   his    holding  certain  Anembly. 

Assemblies,  temporal  and  spiritual,  and,  as  usual,  the  acts 

of  the  ecclesiastical  Convocation  are  preserved  at  &x  greater 

length  than  those  of  the  temporal  Parliament.     Of  the 

latter  we  only  hear  that  William  gathered  together  the 

great  men  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  and  exhorted  them  to 

the  practice  of  peace  and  righteousness.^    But  of  the  Synod  Synod  of 

of  Bouen,  held  this  year  by  Archbishop  John,  we  have  the  1071. ' 

acts  at  length,  and  it  is  worth    notice  that  the  non-  Presence 

resident  Bishop  of  Bayeux  left  the  cares  of  his  Kentish  ^ 

Earldom  to  take  sweet  counsel  with  his  spiritual  brethren 

in  Normandy.^     The  Prelates  also,  as  well   as  the  lay  ^inniam's 

nobles,  received  abundance  of  good  advice  from  the  careful  tbns. 

nur8ing-&ther  of  the  Norman  Church.^    They  presently 

*  Ord.  Vit.  597  B.  *'  Aadito  nndiqne  Regis  advenin,  pads  unatores 
IsBtati  sont,  sed  lilii  discordie  et  fcedi  sceleribus  ex  oonscientift  nequam 
adveniente  nltore  contremnenmt."  William  was  at  Ely  in  October  1071 
(see  above,  p.  480);  he  set  out  for  Scotland  in  September  107  a.  We  hear 
nothing  of  him  in  Britain  between  those  two  points,  so  we  have  the  first 
half  of  107a  for  these  Norman  affidrs. 

*  lb.  A. 

'  lb.  B.  '*  CsBnomannensimn  et  Normannorum  majores  congregavit^ 
at  omnes  ad  pacem  et  justitiam  tenendam  regali  hortatn  corroboravit." 

*  lb.  C,  539  B.  The  Bishops  Hugh  of  lisieuz,  Robert  of  Sees, 
Michael  of  Avranchee,  and  Gilbert  of  Evreux  were  also  present,  besides 
yarious  Abbots.  Geoffrey  of  Coutanoes  is  not  mentioned.  It  might  not 
have  been  safe  for  William,  Odo,  and  Geoffirey  to  leave  England  all  at 
onoe. 

'  lb*  597  B»    ^  Episoopos  et  eoclesiastioos  viros  admonuit  ut  bene 
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CHAP.  XX.  went  on  to  carrj  out  the  intentions  of  their  sovereign  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  minute  and  strict  eoclesiafltical 
CanonBof  canons.    As  might  be  looked  for  under  the  primacy  of 
John  of  Ivry^  the  most  rigid  laws  were  enacted  against  all 
against  the  marriage  and  concubinage  on  the  part  of  the  dei^,^  with* 
of^e^    0^^  A^y  of  that  relaxation  of  strict  discipline  which  the 
^^^SJ'      milder  wisdom  of  Lanfranc  found  needful  in  England  a 
few  years  later.'     Still  we  do  not  hear  that  any  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  parentage  of  that  other  John^  who,  if  not 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  was  at  all  events  the  son 
on  the       of  the  Earl  of  Kent.^    There  are  other  provisions  touching 
of^ie'^^^  marriages  among  the  laity,^  and  about  various  minute 
^^-         ecclesiastical  points.     But   it   is  worth   notice   that  the 
of  &ith!^^  Norman  Church  found  it  needful  to  put  ou  record  a  pro- 
fession of  its  orthodoxy  in  the  prpfoundest  mysteries  of  the 
faith,^  and  it  passed  one  canon,  the  observance  of  which 

▼iyerent,  ut  legem  Dei  jugiter  revolyerent,  ut  Ecdeeio  Dei  oommimiter 
consulereDt,  ut  subditorum  moras  seoundum  adta  oanonum  oorrigeraot*  et 
omnea  caute  regerent." 

>  Ord.  Vit.  538  C.  "  De  saoerdotibuB  et  Levitis  et  sabdifMsonibos  qui 
feminaB  sibi  usurpayerunt,  Gonciliom  LuzovieDae  obserretur,  ne  eockwnM 
per  se  neque  per  suffraganeoe  regant,  nee  aliqoid  de  benefidb  habeant." 
The  Archdeacons  are  strioilj  to  oany  out  the  canon.  It  is  plain  that  no 
distinotion  is  made  between  the  ooU^giate  and  the  parochial  oleigj.  Th^ 
Conndl  of  Lisieux  referred  to  is  said  (Bessin,  61)  to  be  that  of  1055,  in 
which  Malger  was  deposed  (see  voL  iii.  p.  96). 

'  See  abore,  p.  434. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  iii.  Possibly  Odo  drew  the  same  distinction  between 
his  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  functions  which  was  drawn  by  Archbishop 
Robert  of  Rouen;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  18 x.  At  all  events  William  afterwards 
knew  how  to  draw  it  for  him. 

*  Ko  one  was  to  many  within  the  seventh  degree  of  kindred ;  people 
were  to  marry  fiwting ;  a  man  whose  wife  entered  religion  could  not 
xnany  during  her  life- time  (compare  the  story  of  Hereward) ;  and  there  is 
a  curious  provision  (Ord.  Vit.  528  D)  ;  '*  Ne  aliquis  qui,  vivente  suA  uxors* 
de  adulterio  calumniatuu  fiierit,  post  mortem  illius  umquam  de  quA  oalnm- 
niatus  fuit  accipiat.  Multa  enim  mala  inde  evenerunt,  nam  plurimi  de 
eavMo  h(tc  tttOB  interfecerunW*  Did  Archbishop  John  look  forward  as  lar 
as  the  sixteenth  century  7 

*  They  profess  (Ord.  Vit.  527  C)  their  faith  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  according  to  the  first  Four  General  Gounoils. 
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might  be  nsefiil,  however  difficult,  in  any  age,  namely,  chap.  xx. 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  character  and  ^ppouit- 

,         ,  mont  of 

qualificationB  of  those  who  were  appointed  Deans.  ^     Such  Deans, 
were  the  results  of  the  archiepiscopal  vigour  of  the  Primate 
John.     Whether  it  was  in  this  synod  that  his  seal  pro- 
voked the  party  of  laxity  to  put  him  in  danger  of  the  &te 
of  the  protomartyr  we  are  not  distinctly  told.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  year  was  devoted  by  William 
to  the  affiurs  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  he  had  again  to  cross  the  Revolt  of 
sea  to  stop  the  revolt  of  that  noble  city  and  county  which, 
next  to  England  itself,  was  his  most  precious  conquest. 
Since  the  capture  of  Mayenne  ten  years  earlier^  we  have      ^o^Z- 
heard  little  of  Le  Mans  or  of  Maine.     We  have  indeed 
heard  of  the  zeal  of  Bishop  Yulgrin  in  promoting  the 
expedition  against  England,^  and  we  have  seen  a  knight 
of  Maine  show  but  doubtful  loyalty  to  the  Conqueror  in 
the  crisis  of  the  great  battle.^    Yulgrin  had  now  been 
dead  four  years.     His  successor  Arnold  was  a  Norman  Anold 
by  birth,  a  native  of  the  land  of  Avranches,  but  who  had  Le  mL^ 
long^  been  settled  in  the  Cenomannian  diocese,  and  who  ^^^^^B- 
had  held  the  post  of  Chancellor  under  Yulgrin  and  under 
his  predecessor  Gervase.^    On  the  death  of  Yulgrin  he 


^  Ord.  Vifc.  528  C.  **  Oportet  etiam  at  tales  Decani  eligantar,  qui 
sciant  snbditoe  redazguere  et  emendare,  quorum  vita  non  sit  infiunis,  sed 
merito  pmleratar  sabditis."  I  presume  that  this  takes  in  both  urban  and 
rural  Peaos. 

*  See  above,  p.  97.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  an. 
'  See  vol  iii^p.  379.  ■  See  vol.  iii.  p.  487. 

*  See  his  Life  in  MabiUon,  Vetera  Analeota,  31a*.  He  was  brought  up 
bj  his  uncle  Bobert,  "  grammatious  sapiens  ao  religiosus,"  and  who  had 
been  diligent  "  sacrorum  hbrorum  instmoiione  seu  dirutarum  eodesiarum 
restaoratione.''  On  his  death  his  nephew  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  **  et 
■cholarum  regimen  .  .  .  prudentissime  gubemavit."  I  take  the  office  to 
have  been  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  church.  Compare  the  father  and  son 
who  held  the  same  post  at  Waltham,  voL  ii.  pp.  443,  444. 
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ORAP.  XX.  was  chosen  by  the  dergy  and  people  to  sacoeed  him.^ 
tio^  bj^  We  hear  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  King  of  the  English, 
elergy  and  who  was  now  Count  of  the  Cenomannians,  or  of  the  more 
OMe<rtioiis  ^^S^^  rights  of  the  King  of  the  French.*  The  only  oppo- 
to  hif         sition  to  Arnold's  appointment  came  from  some  of  his 

election  y 

own  flock,  who  brought  the  same  objection  against  him 

which  was  brought  against  Thomas  of  York,  that  he  was 

itaoonfir-    the  SOU  of  a  priest.     But  on  an  appeal  to  Borne  the 

niAtion 

by  Pope     objection  was  set  aside  by  Pope  Alexander ;  ^  Arnold  was 
^""^  !''  consecrated  Bishop,  and  largely  devoted  himself  to  the 

B^iii  build' 

ings.  g^eat  work  of  building  Saint  Julian's  minster.^     But  more 

anxious  secular  cares  soon  pressed  upon  him.  A  Norman 
by  birth,  he  was  a  loyal  subject  of  William,  and,  soon 
after  his  election  to  the  episcopate,  the  Cenomannian  city 
and  the  whole  Cenomannian  land  began  to  revolt  against 
William's  authority. 

I*nlk  The  beffinninfi:  of  mischief  is  by  Norman  writers  attri- 

Reohin,  o  &  J 

Count  of     buted  to  the  reigning  Count  of  Anjou.     This  was  the 

^^^jio^  &mous  Fulk  Bechiuj  one  of  the  nephews  and  successors 

of  Qeoffirey  Martel,^  who  had,  in  the  very  year  in  which 

^  Yet  An.  313.*  ■*  Qerus  et  popnloB  Cenomuinengit  ipsom  in  BpxBOOpum 
eLegenmt" 

*  See  YoL  iii.  p.  194.  The  right  of  advowson  had  oleazly  reverted  to  the 
King  after  the  death  of  Geoffiey. 

*  Yet.  An.  313*  " Papa  apoetolioA  auotoritate reseripait,  quod  viddieei 
in  Chritio  BpMtwdiUr  renato  generatio  earnaUi  nikU  po$8d  ofioert,  qao- 
minus  ad  saoerdotimn  promoveri  deberet,  si  nullua  eo  meUor  in  ecoie8i& 
UU  potent  reperiri."  This  answer  is  notable  on  two  grounds ;  the  prin- 
ciple on  whioh  it  goes  would  seem  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  of  illegitimaie 
birth  in  the  case  of  a  baptised  man,  and  it  would  also  seem  to  narrow  the 
choice  of  the  electors  of  the  Cenomannian  Bishop  to  the  members  of  the 
Cenomannian  chapter. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  205.  On  reading  over  again  the  accounts  in  the  Ana- 
lecta,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  shell  of  the  present  nave  is  older 
than  Yulgrin,  and  that  the  work  both  of  Yulgrin  and  Arnold  was  confined 
to  the  choir  and  transepts.  Vulgrin's  work  was  badly  built  and  feU  down, 
00  that  Arnold  had  to  begin  again.  He  finished  the  choir  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  transepts  with  their  towers. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 
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William  came  into  England^  overcome  and  imprisoi^ed  his  ohap.  zx. 

brother  Geoffrey  the  Bearded.^    Folk,  we  are  told,  mourned  Hia  alleged 

at  seeing  Maine,  in  the  hands  of  William,  altogether  cut    ^^^^ 

off  from  Angeyin  rule  and  Angevin  influence.^    But  it 

does  not  appear  that  any  party  in  the  Cenomannian  state 

as  yet  cast  its  eyes  towards  Anjou  in  search  of  a  ruler 

or  a  deliverer.    The  thoughts  of  the  men  of  Maine  went 

back  to  the  line  of  their  ancient  princes.   The  male  line  of  State  of 

the  Houae 
Herbert  Wake-4og  was  extinct ;  no  fruit  had  come  of  the  of  Maine. 

empiy  bethrothal  of  Bobert  and  Margaret ;'  but  sons  of  the 

other  daughters  of  Hugh,  the  other  sisters  of  the  younger 

Herbert,  were  still  to  be  found  both  at  their  own  gates 

and  in  distant  lands.^    The  more  distant  and  more  powerftd 

deliverer  was  first  appealed  to;  the  claims  of  the  house 

of  La  Heche  were  put  aside  till  the  next  generation,  and 

the  patriots  of  Maine,  chiefs  and  people  aUke^  sought  their  Hugh,  son 

defender  against  the  Norman  yoke  in  Hugh  the  son  of  Oenendis. 

Gersendis  and  the  Marquess  Azo.^    It  was  perhaps  the 

rejection  of  his  more  obvious  claim  which  caused  John  John  of 

of  La  Fleche,  the  husband  of  the  third  sister  Paula,  the  takes  the 

father  of  the   famous  Helias,  to  cleave  steadily  to  the  ^j^ 

Norman  side.^    A  few  among  the  Cenomannian  nobles 

took  the  same  course/  but,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  County 

revolted.      The    ciiy  and  its   immediate  neighbourhood 


*  See  vol.  liL  p.  314. 

'  Old.  Vit.  53a  C.  There  is  a  sinmge  silenoe  on  Cenomannian  a&irs 
at  this  time  in  our  Angevin  authoiitiesy  not  excepting  Count  Fulk  him- 
self. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  199,  913.  *  See  vol.  iij.  p.  197. 

*  Yet.  An.  314*.  "  Cenomannensium  prooeree  ima  cun  populo  ab 
ipsius  Regis  fidelitate  unanimiter  defecenmt,  et  mittentes  in  Italiam, 
Athonem  qitemdam  Marohidum  omn  uzoie  et  filio,  qui  vocabatur  Hugo, 
inde  venire  feoerunt."  Orderic  makes  no  mention  of  the  application 
to  An>. 

*  Old.  Vit  533  B.  '*  Johannes  de  FleoohiA  potentissimus  Andegavorum 
....  Kormannis  adhserebat." 

»  lb.  53a  D. 

VOL.  IV.  N  n 
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oHAP.  XX.  took  the  lead.  Soldieis,  citizens^  peasants^  joined  in  one 
re^H^f  P*^^^<5  impulse.  The  castle  which  held  the  dty  in 
theCJoanty.  bondage  was  stormed,^  and  in  the  joy  of  recovered  free- 
TheNor^    dom  a  terrible  venfireance  was  taken  on  the  Noimans. 


driven  out  Hom&ey,  the  King^s  Seneschal,  was  killed  in  the  storm 
llcans.        of  ^^^  castle;   of  the  other  Normans  some  shared  his 
&te,  others  were  put  in    bonds    or  driven  out  of  the 
land.« 

The  city  had,  in  the  days  of  William's  conquest,  been 

well  nigh  the  last  part  of  the  province  to  be  subdued  ; 

it  was  now  the  first  to  assert  its  freedom.     But  presently 

the  whole  countiy  rose.     The  Normans,  looked  on  by 

all  men  as  a  common  pest,  were  everywhere  attacked.^ 

Import-      Geffrey  of  Mayenne,  the  man  who  had  been  the  last  to 

GeofSrej  of  submit  to  WiUiam  at  the  time  of  his  first  invasion,^  was 

Mftyenne.   ^^^  likely  to  be  wanting  at  such  a  time.     He  was  clearly 

the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  at  its  present  stage.^ 

Bishop       Among  the  few  who  were  faithftil  to  William  was  naturally 

t^io       *^®  Norman  Bishop  Arnold.    As  soon  as  the  revolt  broke 

&igland;    out,  he  at  once  left  the  city,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  his 

sovereign  in  England.®    We  may  he  led  to  think  that 

it  was  from  Arnold  that  William,  now  at  the  height  of 

his  power  an4  glory  in  his   island  Empire,  first  heard 

that  his  noblest  conquest  on  the  mainland  had  fiedlen  away 

from  him.    The  Bishop  was  received  with  all  honour,  but 

his  stay  in  England  was  not  long.     As  soon  as  he  was 

^  Qrd.  Vit.  53a  G.  "SeditioBi  cives  et  oppidani  oonfineB  greg»riique 
milites  in  exteros  unanime  oonsilium  ineunt,  aroem  urbis  et  alia  muntmixia 
[see  vol.  iii.  pp.  306,  207]  viriliter  armati  ambiimt,  et  Turgisum  de  Traoeio 
GaiUelnmmque  de  Firmitate  alioBque  Regis  munidpes  expognant  et 
ejioiunt.*' 

■  Vet.  An.  314*;  Ord.  Vit.  u.  a. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  D.  "Begio  tota  tarbatnr,  et  ibidem  Koimannioa  yb 
obfoflcatur  ao  pene  ab  omnibiu,  ^[uoii  gtneralu  lue$,  passim  impngnator.'* 

*  See  yoL  iii.  p.  31  a. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  u.  B.  The  special  importance  of  Geoffirey  will  be  shown 
Pwwntly.  •  Vet.  An.  3i4». 
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gone,  the  revolten  begaa  to  seize  and  plnnder  all  the  ohap.  xz. 
epigcopal  houses  and  possessions.    It  was  an  act  of  courage,  and  re- 
and  one  which    must    have   been   done    as  an  act  of 
duty,  when  Arnold   alleged    the    spoiling  of  his  goods 
as  a  reason  for  returning  to  his  flock,  and  obtained  the 
King's  licence  to   do  so.      He  went   back   laden  with 
royal  gifts.^    But  the  men  of  Le  Mans  had  at  first  no 
mind  again  to  receive  the  partizan  of  their  enemy  within 
their  walls.    The  Bishop  was  for  a  while  driven  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Vincent  without 
the  ciiy^  till  his  clergy  found  means  to  reconcile  him  with  TheBiahop 
the  citizens,  and  he  was  again  allowed  to  fill  his  throne  ^uens  re- 
in Saint  Julian  V  ooncaed. 

Meanwhile  the  first  revolution  was  accomplished.    The  Aso  oomea 
Marquess  Azo  had  listened  to  the  call  of  the  Cenomannian  ^      ^^'' 
nobles  and  people.     He  appeared  in  the  land,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Oersendis,  the  daughter  of  the  ancient  Coimts, 
and  by  their  son  Hugh,  who  was  called  to  reign  over  the 
province  from  which  William  had  been  driven.     For  a]||gfi„t 
while  he  met  with  nothing  but  success.    But  little  resistance  "^^^^^e*"^ 
was  made  to  Azo's  claims,  and  that  little  was  overcome, 
partly  by  force^  partly  by  gifts.^    But  the  Marquess  and  Disagree- 
the  citizens  did  not  long  agree.     His  money,  which  he  had  J^^^^n^ 
lavishly  spent^  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  therefore  began,  ^pd  the 
says  the  local  writer^  to  taste  the  fickleness  of  the  men  of 
Le  Mans,  who  gradually  fell  away  from  their  attachment  He  goee 
to  him.*    Azo  accordingly  went  back  into  Italy,  leaving  |^  Qe*^^' 
Gersendis  and  her  son  under  the  care  of  Geoffrey  ofwndwand 

>  Vet.  An,  314*. 

'  lb.  315*.  "  Quum  ciyee  sui  odio  lUgis  AnglM  nequaquam  eum  in 
civitatem  paterentur  intrare."  Compare  the  description  of  William  as 
"  Angligena  Bex  "  in  Ord.  Vit.  655  D. 

*  lb.    "  CunctA  regione  tarn  yi  quam  muneribus  adquisiti." 

*  lb.  **  Atho  Marchisius  .  .  .  cognitft  levitate  Cenomannensium,  qaam 
jam,  defidente  pecunift  qnam  in  eis  initio  copiose  erogayerat,  fidem  quoque 
ipeonun  erga  se  pariter  defioere  penensisset,  reversus  est  in  Itallam." 

N  n  a 
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ORAP.  XX.  Mayenne.^    The  choice  of  a  gnardiaQ  proved  both  per- 
Belations    sonally  and  politically  unlucky.     GFeoffrey,  so  the  scandal 
tendiBand  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^>  made  himself  too  acceptable  to  the 
GeofBrey.    Marchioness  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,^  and  it  is  still 
more  certain  that  he  showed  himself  quite  unfit  to  deal 
with  a  high-spirited  people  like  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans. 
Position  of  He   could   fight  manfully  for  his  own  hand ;   he  could 
^    ^'    loyally  dischargee  a  vassal's  duty  to  his  lord;  he  could 
strive — we  need  not  doubt,  with  an  honest  zeal — to  free 
his  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  stranger ;  but  a  spirit 
was  now  arising  which  struck  straight  at  all  the  claims 
and  all  the  prejudices  of  the  lords  and  Prelates  of  those 
days^  and,  when  tried  by  that  harder  test^  he  fell  away. 
Munioipal       The  spirit  of  municipal  independence  had  never  quite 
in  Gftol.     di^  out  in  the  Roman  municipalities  of  Oaul.    In  the 
South  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  traditions  of  this 
kind  were  never  extinct;   and  even  in  the  North  there 
may  have  been  faintly  abiding  memories  of  the  days  when 
Position  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire^  allies  or  colonies  of  the  one  ruling 
Roman       commonwealth^  knew  no  King  but  Csesar  and  no  master 
^^^        but  the  Law.  The  rule  of  Caesar  and  of  his  lieutenants  may 
have  been  oppressive ;  the  Law  which  they  administered 
may  have  been  harsh  and  extortionate;   still  the  rule  of 
Rome  was  a  rule  of  Law^  and  the  subject  commonwealths 
of  the  Empire  still  proudly  cherished  the  shadow  of  repub- 
lican fireedom.    And,  if  the  traditions  of  civic  independence 
thus  lingered  within  the  Roman  towns,  the  traditions  of 
a  more  equal,  a   more  widely-spread,  form  of  fireedom 


>  Vet.  An.  315*.  '*  In  mann  Oanfridi  do  MeduanA,  viri  nobilis  et  vemUi 
admodum  ingtnii,  uzorem  com  filio  derelinquenB.*'  WiUiam  of  Poitien  (see 
Tol.  iiL  p.  ao8)  gives  Geoffrey  tlie  same  epithet. 

'  The  local  writer  at  thiB  point  says  scoflSnglj  that  Geoffi^y  was  **  hnjm 
[Genendis]  tutor  et  quasi  maritus  effectns,**  and  fhrther  on  (185)  lie  speaks 
of  the  **illicifca  familiaritas  qnsB  jam  inter  eos  male  snocTeTerat."  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Gemendis  had  been  put  away  by  her  fint 
husband.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
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liDgered  also  beyond  their  walls.     The  great  peasant  revolt  chap.  xx. 
in  Normandy  shows  that  the  memory  of  the  old  Teutonic  Tnditioiui 
democracy,  which  lived  on  in  Schwyz  and  in  Friesland^  Teutonic 
had  not  wholly  died  away  even  within  the  bounds  of^™'™*" 
Oaul.^    These  twofold  memories  worked  together  within  Republioan 
the  next  century  or  two  to  bring  about  that  great  birth  in  the 
of  freedom  which  established  alike  the  rural  democracies  of  ^^P^' 
Switzerland  and  the  Free  Imperial  Cities  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.    Within  the  dominions  of  the  French  leas  lao- 
King  and  his  vassals  the  growth  of  civic  freedom  was  France. 
less  perfect.    No  French  or  Norman  or  Aquitanian  city 
ever  reached  the  foil  rank  of  an  independent  common- 
wealth; none  attained  that  measure  of  freedom  which 
Florence  and  Oenoa  kept  for  so  many  ages,  which  Bern 
and  Zurich  have  kept  to  our  own  day,  which  Massalia,  the  Defence  of 
city  which  had  once  braved  the  might  of  CsBsar,  so  nobly  agamst 
defended  against  Charles  of  Anjou.«    But  even  in  France  ^^^"^^ 
and  its  vassal  states  the  growth  of  municipal  life  was  ia6<>. 
one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  next  age,^  and 
the  French  towns,  under  the  name  of  Communes,  won  for  Growth  of 
themselves  a  degree  of  local  freedom  which  discerning  munes. 
Kings  found  it  their  wisdom  to  foster,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  overbearing  power  of  the  territorial  nobility.     Than 
the  name  of  Communes  no  name  was  more  hatefol  and  more 
fearfol  to  feudal  lords  and  feudal  churchmen.^     And  we 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  382. 

'  On  the  deBtraction  of  Maaealian  freedom,  see  the  Chronicle  of  William 
of  Nangis,  126a;  D'Achery,  iii  40.  Bat  Charles,  on  taking  the  city,  be- 
headed a  laige  number  of  the  chief  dtixens^  and  the  historian  applauds  an 
act  done  "secundum  rigorem  justitue/'  Neither  the  princes  nor  the 
ohroniders  of  the  eleventh  centozy  had  sunk  so  low  as  this. 

*  This  whole  subject  may  be  studied  in  Thierry's  History  of  the  Tien 
MtiU,  a  &r  more  trustworthy  work  than  the  more  famous  one  with  which  I 
haye  more  commonly  to  do.  See  also  his  account  of  the  communea  of 
Le  Mans  and  Cambray  in  the  fourteenth  of  his  Lettrea  9ur  VHitioirt  de 
France, '  But  one  does  not  see  what  place  Cambray  has  in  a  work  bearing 
that  title. 

*  The  words  of  Abbot  Wibert  of  Nogent  in  his  life  in  Bouquet,  xii.  250, 
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oHAP.  XX.  have  now  reached  the  time  when  that  name  was  first  heard 

Jhfi  fii^    in  Northern  Gaul,  when  the  two  principles  of  mnnicipalitj 

Commune    and  feudalism  met  as  enemies,  if  not  for  the  first  time 

em  Gaul,    north  of  the  Alps,  at  all  events  for  the  first  time  north  of 

Boman       the  Loire.     On  the  old  Cenomannian  height^  girded  by  the 

of  the*^.  ^'^Is  of  Constantine  and  by  the  narrower  circuit  of  the 

Old  Rome^ — ^in  the  city  whose  traditions  had  canonized 

the  impersonation  of  municipal  right   alongside  of  the 

patron    saint   of    its    ancient   Bishoprick  —  in    the   city 

which  reverenced  alike  the  name  of  Julian  and  the  name 

of  Defensor^ — ^the  old  flame  had  never  wholly  died  out, 

and  it  may  well  have  been  kindled  into  fresh  life  by  some 

of  the  latest  visitors  from  southern  lands.     Azo^  a  prince^ 

came  to  rule  as  a  prince  in  Maine  no  less  than  in  Liguria. 

Possible     But  the  men  who  came  in  his  train  could  tell  the  burghers 

ofltaliaQ    of  ^  Mans  that  a  spirit  was  rising  in  their  own  land 

examples,   -^hicii  ^^s  soon  to  shake  the  power  of  Marquesses  and  of 

Emperors.*  -  What  was  tried  in  vain  at  Exeter  was  tried 

also  at  Le  Mans,  with  more  lasting,  but  still  only  with 

temporary,  success.    When  the  exactions  of  Gersendis  and 

Geoffrey  could  no  longer  be  borne,  the  burghers  left  off 

putting  their  trust  in  princes,  and  sought  for  means  which 

should  put  it  beyond  the  power,  either  of  their  present 

masters  or  of  any  other,  to  bring  them  again  under  the 

yoke.-^    The  local  historian,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 

are  well  known ;  **  Commonio  antem,  noTum  ac  pessimiim  nomen,  sic  ee 
habet^  at  capite  oensi  omnee  solitom  senritntis  debitnm  dommis  Bemel  in 
anDO  BQlvant,  et,  si  qiud  oontra  jura  deliquerint,  penaione  legal!  emendent ; 
csetenB  oensnnm  eraotionee  qvm  seiria  infligi  solent  ommmodiB  yaoeni. 
Hac  se  redimendi  populns  oocaaione  sosoeptA,  maximos  tot  avaramm  luatibiia 
obstraendis  argenti  aggeree  obdiderunt,  qiii,  tanto  imbre  fbao,  aereniorea 
redditi,  se  fidem  eis  super  isto  negotio  ser^atoroa  sacramentia  prebitis 
finnayerunt." 

*  See  vol.  ili.  p.  904.  *  See  voL  ilL  p.  187. 

'  Compare  the  possible  influenoe  of  Italian  examples  at  Exeter,  above, 
p.  147. 
,  *  Vet.  An.  315*.    ''Condlium  inierunt,  qualiter  ejus  [Gaofredi]  prayia 
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admiiation  and  horror,  telk  us  how  the  citizens  of  Le  ohap.  xx. 
MaoB  made  a  Commune^  how  they  bound  thanselves  by^j^^/^, 
mntnal  oaths  to  maintain  their  new'^bom  freedom,  and  how  ^of^miMie. 
they  constrained  the  nobles  of  the  land,  with  Oeoffirey  at  G«offi«y 
their  head,  to  share  unwillingly  in  the  dvic  oath«^    We  nobles 
seem  to  be  reading  the  history  of  an  Italian  republic^  not  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
the  history  of  a  city  within  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 
WiUiam  the  Norman.    The  tale  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the  Alleged 
crimes  by  which  the  new-bom  commonwealth  disgraced  its  ^Tnew 
freedom,  crimes  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  worse  JJ^^" 
than  the  crimes  of  the  princes  of  their  age.     In  one 
respect  indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  the  new  republic  sent 
men  to  the  gallows  for  small  offences,  the  hands  of  William 
were  cleaner  than  the  hands  of  his  revolted  subjects.     But 
the  man  who   had  wrought   his  vengeance  at  Alenyon 
and  at  Ely,  who  had  seared  out  the  eyes  of  the  hostage 
before  the  gates  of  Exeter,'  had  little  reason  to  complain 
if  the  young  republic  did  not  rise  in  those  matters  above 
the  standard  of  contemporary  princes.^  It  was  a  saying  far 
older  than  the  days  of  William,  that  a  people  which  has  just 
won  its  own  deliverance  is  tempted  to  be  stem  to  those 
whom  it  has  overcome.*    We  hear  too  of  the  impiety  of  Their  dw- 
the  citizens  in  disregarding  the  Church's  hallowed  seasons,  holy  se*- 
how  they  took  castles  in  Lent,  and  even  in  the  holy  week  ^^' 

conatibiw  obnstereni,  nee  ae  ab  eo  yel  qnolibet  alio   injuste  opprimi 
paierentur." 

*  Yet.  An.  315*.  "  FaoiA  oonspiratione  qnam  communionem  vocabant, 
seee  omnee  pariter  Bacnunentis  adfltringnnt,  et  ipBum  Gaufridum  el  ceteros 
ejnfldem  regioois  prooeres,  qnamyis  invitofli,  aacramentiB  suib  oonspiraiionis 
obligari  compeUunt." 

»  See  above,  p:  155. 

*  Vet.  An.  3T5*.  '*  Conjnrationisandacift  innnmera  soelera  commiBerant, 
passim  plurixnos  sine  aliquo  judido  condemnantes,  qnibusdam  pro  caasis 
minimis  oculos  eruentes,  alios  yeio  (qnod  ne&s  est  referre)  pro  oalp& 
leyissimA  suspendio  strangulantes."  The  shrinking  from  the  infliction  of 
death  otherwise  than  in  battle  is  characteristic  of  the  age. 

*  Muili,  Sept.  c.  Theb.  1035.     rpax^'  7«  /i^vroi  8^/ios  inpvyi^y  Kvucd, 
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OHAP.  XX.  of  the  Passion.^    In  so  doing  the  repablicans  andoubtedly 
sinned  against  the  Trace  of  Ood  j  but  they  must  share  the 
blame  with  the  Kings  and  Princes  who  kept  their  Paschal 
1471-     Feast  on  the  stricken  fields  of  Baraet  and  Bavenna.^ 

I'll  3* 

A  great  expedition  followed,  in  which  the  men  of  the 

Commonwealth  found  how  small  was  the  worth  of  the 

extorted  oaths  of  nobles,  and  how  well  the  virtues  of 

chivalry  could  agree  with  treachery  towards  the  burgher 

Besistanoe  and  the  peasant.    A  Cenomannian  noble^  Hugh  by  namCj 
of  Huffh 


11^. 


of  SilU.  held  the  castle  of  Sille^  lying  north-west  of  the  city,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne. 
He  had  refused  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth^  and 
had  dealt  with  it  as  an  open  enemy.^  Orders  were 
accordingly  sent  through  the  whole  country  for  a  general 
General  march  against  his  castle;  Not  a  word  is  told  us  as  to 
J^nst  either  the  political  or  the  military  arrangements  of  the 
Republic,  but  the  army  which  set  forth  against  Hugh 
was  evidently  a  general  levy  of  the  population  of  the 
country.^  This  fact  suggests  matter  for  thou^t.  In 
the  first  moment  of  recovered  freedom,  before  disputes 
and  differences  had  had  time  to  arise,  the  people  of  the 
country  at  large  gladly  obeyed  the  orders  which  were 
sent  forth  to  them  from  the  capital.  But* the  Ceno- 
mannian commonwealth  would  have  displayed  a  wisdom 
shared  with  it  by  no  other  city-commonwealth  save  Rome 
and  Athens,  if  it  had  found  out  any  way  of  permanently 

*  Vet.  An.  316*.  "Castra  Yicina  diebuB  aaiicte  Qaad^enme,  immo 
DominioflB  paosionis  tempore,  ixrationabiliter  saocendentee.'' 

*  We  may  add  Towton,  fought  on  Palm  Sunday  in  146  r,  and  aome  Um 
farnouB  Easter  fights  before  and  after. 

*  Yet.  An.  u.  s.  **  Quibnsdem  injnziis  adTeranm  se  oonjaratormn  animos 
irritlflset."  Hilliacnm  or  Sulliaonm  is  Sill^le-GniUanme  in  the  department 
ofSarthe. 

*  lb.  "  Snbito  per  totiua  regionis  popnlos  legatoe  misenint,  contra  pr»- 
&timi  Hogonem,  qui  Sanctis  instmctionibus  obsistebat,  tamnltnose  mnlii- 
tudinis  agmina  condtantes.*'  The  sneering  tone  of  the  writer  at  this  stage 
should  be  noticed,  as,  before  long,  he  begins  to  talk  patriotically  about 
"nostri." 
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atteching  the  ootmtrjr  at  large  to  the  civic  rule.    To  com-  ohap.  zx. 
mnnicate  equal  rights  to  whole  provinces,  to  place  their  2^^^°* 
villages  and  smaller  towns  in  some  higher  position  than  ^'^"[nii^oi^- 
that  of  subject  districts,  is  an  honour  which  has  been  le-  the  mr- 
served  for  the  commonwealths  of  modem  Switzerland.   But  ^^^^f 
for  the  moment  all  was  harmony.     The  armj  of  the  Be- 
public^  if  it  recked  little  of  holy  seasons,  at  least  put 
on  the  aspect  of  a  religious  procession.    Bishop  Arnold,  ProMooe 
unwillingly  no  doubt,  but  probably  in  accordance  withAmold^^ 
the  terms  of  his  late  reconciliation,  sanctified  the  host^^^ 
with  his  presence  and  that  of  his  clergy.    The  priests  of 
the  several  churches  marched  at  the  head  of  their  flocks, 
carrying  their  crosses  and  banners.     In  this  sacred  array, 
the  host,  full  of  eager  zeal,  pressed  on  to  the  attack  of 
Hugh's  castle.^    But  they  had  an  enemy  among  them. 
Oeoffirey  had  obeyed  the  summons  to  arms ;  he  had  come  Troason  of 
witii  his  own  following^  probably  from  Mayenne  on  the  SS^raSeT^ 
opposite  side  of  the  besieged  fortress^  and  he  had  pitched 
his  camp  hard  by  that  of  the  civic  army.     But  the  Lord 
of  Mayenne  had  not  come  with  an  honest  heart  to  fight 
for  buighers  against  a  brother  noble.     He  entered  into 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Hugh,  and  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  morrow  was  agreed  on  between  them.' 
In  the  morning  the  garrison  of  the  besieged  castle  made  Boutof  the 
a  sally ;  the  army  of  the  Commonweall^  was  taken  by      ^^^^'"* 
surprise,  but  they  had  time  and  courage  left  to  make 
themselves  ready  for  battle.     But  suddenly  a  false  rumour 
was  spread  through  the  camp  that  the  city  itself  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  enemy.    The  countrymen  who  had  flocked 

^  Vet  An*  316*.  **  Congregato  ezerdtn,  Episoopo  et  mngiilarmn  eode- 
sianun  presbjrteris  preeantibiu,  com  oraoibuB  et  veziUis  ad  castrum  Silli- 
acmn  foribimdo  impetu  diriguntnr.'* 

*  lb.  **  Qnnm  hand  procul  a  castro  oonsedissent^  Gaufiiidus  . . .  ipflomm 
oomitatiii  firaudolenter  acyunctiu,  non  longe  ab  eis  oasira  posuit ;  et  olam 
earn  bostibiia  per  intemuntioB  ooUoqnntiUi  ad  diaaipaiidoe  oo^juratomm 
conatiu  modis  omiiibiia  laborabat.** 
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ooiP.  XX.  to  the  civic  standard  around  the  banners  of  their  own 

parishes  at  once  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.    The 

rest  of  the  army,  nobles  and  commons  alike,  soon  followed 

their  example,  and  the  local  historian  gives  ns  a  graphic 

description  of  the  rout.    The  pursuers  do  not  seem  to  have 

been  specially' blood-thirsty,  but  crowds  of  the  fugitives 

died  by  pressing  into  the  rivers  or  crushing  one  another 

to  death  in  the  narrow  paths.    Men  of  all  ranks,  scattered 

about  the  fields^  were  taken  like  fawns^  not  only  by  soldiers 

but  even  by  women^  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a 

female  captor  who  made  a  prize  of  the  chief  shepherd 

Cftptnre     of  the  Cenomanniau  Churck.^     Bishop  Arnold  was  un- 

S'th?  **"  doubtedly  made  a  prisoner,  and  put  into  ^ward,  but  the 

^»^oP'      piety  of  Hugh  of  Sill^  presently  released  him  and  let  him 

go  home  with  all  honour. 

E^cte  of       This  great  blow  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  the  ruin  of 

the  new-bom  republic.    A  defeat  after  a  stout  resistance 

might  have  been  a  strengthening  discipline,  but  such  a 

defeat  as  this  only  discouraged  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 

Le  Mans  and  made  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their 

enemies.     The  city^  says  the  local  writer,  fiill  of  sorrow  and 

fear^  was  tossed  to  and  fro  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.^ 

Hugh  sent  Geoffirey  of  Mayenne  no  looger  daied  to  show  himself  at 

Italy.         I^  Mans;  he  sent  the  young  Hugh  back  to  his  &ther 

in  Italy^  and  betook  himself  to  his  castle  of  La  Chartre 

on  the  Loir,  close  to  the  Angevin  maroh.^     Gersendis 

^  Vet.  An.  316*.  "  Quanti  oapti,  quanti  Tulnenkti,  quanti  a  semeUpsia  in 
torrentibus  et  in  semitaram  angustiis  oppress!  atque  ezsiincti  snnt,  non  est 
opusculi  prsdsentis  evolvere.  £t,  ut  de  oeeteris  taceam,  tarn  nobilibus  qoam 
ignobilibns,  qnos  non  solum  milites  sod  ot  mnliercuUe  paasim  per  agros 
Telut  damulas  pro  arbitrio  capiebant^  ipse  quoque  episoopua,  proh  dolor, 
ab  ipsis  oomprehensus  et  costodis  mandpatas  est." 

'  lb.  "  Civitas  nostra,  in  luctu  et  tremore  podta,  hue  atque  illno,  Tslut 
navis  absque  gnbemaculo,  ferebatur." 

*  lb.  385.  *'  Utpote  sibi  male  oonsoius,  oires  suapectos  habens,  Hugonem 
qmdem  puerum  ad  patrem  in  Italiam  dimiait ;  ipse  v«ro  ad  oaatmm  quod 
Career  vooatur  secessit." 
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lemamed  in  the  city ;  but  the  scandal  of  the  time  le-  obap.  xx. 
ported  that  she  could  not  liye  without  her  lover,  and 
that  her  whole  mind  was  given  to  devising  schemes  for 
betraying  Le  Mans  to  Qeoffirey.^    At  last,  on  a  Sonday,  The  cArtla 
some  traitors  in  the  interest  of  the  Countess  admitted  the  ^^q^,^. 
Lord  of  Mayenne  with  eighty  knights  into  a  fortress  hard  ^^2^ 
by  the  cathedral  church,  that  is  doubtless  into  tiie  castle 
which  had  been  built  by  William  on  his  first  entrance.^ 
Hostilities  followed  between  the  citizens  and  the  new- 
comers.'   Fire,  the  &vourite  means  of  destruction,  was 
freely  used  on  both  sides.    The  citizens  called  the  neigh-  The  dti- 


bouring  nobles  to  their   help,  and   they  called  in  one^unt 
deliverer  more  dangerous  than  aU  in  the  person  of  Count  ^^^^ 
Fulk  of  Anjou.4     Such  a  step  amounted  to  giving  up 
all  hopes  of  maintaining  their  republican  freedom ;  it  must 
have  been  a  mere  measure  of  despair.    The  Commonwealth 
was  something  to  fight  for;  even  the  native  dynasty  was 
something  to  fight  for ;  but  if  Le  Mans  was  to  acknowledge 
a  foreign  master,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  rule  of  Fulk 
promised  better  than  the  rule  of  William.    But  the  help 
of  the  Count  and  of  the  nobles  served  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  citizens.   All  the  engineering  resources  of  the  Qwfbey 
age  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  besieged  fortress.^    As  the  n^ 

*  Vet.  An.  385.  ^'Gexsendu  in  dvitate  remansit,  qua  videna  Oaufridnm, 
propter  neqnitiam  soam  civibiiB  exoeum,  non  fiudle  in  eorum  amicitiam 
poen  rediie,  quum . . .  ejus  abaentiam  saitinere  non  poflMt,  ocspit  macbinari 
qnaliter  ei  traderat  eiritatem." 

'  Hie  fortresB  is  deiocibed  as  -  qnsdam  an  dvitataB,  que  juxta  matrem 
eodeaiam  tita  erat ;  **  eee  toL  iiL  p.  ao6.  The  betrayal  on  Sunday,  **  qn&dam 
die  d&ndsdbk,"  was  perhaps  to  paniah  the  dinegard  of  the  dtiaeDS  for  the 
holy  eeasona  of  the  Chnrdh. 

*  Vet.  An.  985.  '*  CcBpit  [Gaofindns]  hostiliter  agere,  et  in  pemidem 
dvimn  totis  ninbni  anhelare." 

*  lb.  "  Totios  regionee  prooerea,  et  pradpne  Faloonem  AndegaTonim 
Comxtem,  anbito  oonyoc&roAL"  There  is  something  stnnge  in  this  mention 
of  the  Coont  of  Anjoa  as  if  he  were  simply  the  chief  among  the  ordinary 
nobles. 

■  lb.    **  Telis  et  diverwrum  genemm  machinis  ezpugnantee.'* 
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OHAP.  xz.  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Normans  at  Durham^^  the  minster 
— ^where  we  may  oonoeive  that  the  works  of  Bishop  Arnold 
were  for  a  while  at  a  standstill — ^narrowly  escaped  the 
flames  which  were  used  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  towers 
Heeecapee.  and  houses  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.^     Geo&ey, 
by  connivance  with  a  party  among  the  besiegers,  escaped 
The  cMtle  by  night.^     His  followers,  deceived  of  the  further  succours 
to  Folk!"  which  he  had  promised  them^  finding  their  provisions  fisul, 
and  feeling  their  walls  quake  beneath  the  strokes  of  the 
battering-engines,  surrendered  themselves  and  the  fortress 
to  Count  Fulk.^    Oddly  enough,  from  this  point  Fulk 
vanishes  for  a  season  from  the  story.     He  at  least  did 
not  hinder  the  citizens  from  taking  a  vengeance  at  once 
practical  and  symbolical  on  the  fortress  which  had  kept 
them  in  bondage.     They  did  not  indeed,  like  the  Northum- 
brians at  York,^  rase  the  whole  of  the  hated  prison-house  to 
The  casUe  the  ground.    They  at  once  gratified  their  wrath  and  took 
hari^ess.    measures  for  their  future  safety.    The  inner  parts  of  the 
castle  were  pulled  down  to  a  level  with  the  walls  of  the 
city,  but  the  outer  walls  were  allowed  to  stand,  and  to 
form  part  of  the  public  defences.^ 

William  But  the  prince  whose  works  were  thus  overthrown 
^^^TB-^  was  already  on  the  march  to  recover  what  he  had  lost. 
^'^f         He  who  as  a  babe  would  not  leave  hold  of  the  straw 

Maine. 

^  See  aboye,  p.  937. 

'  Vet.  An.  285.  **  Dus  turricnlBB  eidem  aroi  prozime  "  are  specially 
mentioned. 

"  The  local  writer  ia  emphatic  on  the  fears  of  Geoffiey ;  "  Gaufridos 
perterritus,  qnorumdam  nostrorum  consensu  de  munitione  latenter  egressoi^ 
imminens  perioulom  noctumse  iugsB  benefido  tremebondns  eyasit." 

*  Vet  An.  a86.  "  Qnnm,  defidentibns  alimoniis,  mimitlonem  qnoque 
crebris  machinarom  iotibus  oemerent  oonqnassari,  tandem  necoflsitate 
ooacti,  sese  et  munitionem  Fulooni  Comiti  tiadidenmt.'* 

'  See  aboye,  p.  370. 

*  Vet.  An.  a86.  *'  Ciyes  irk  conmioti,  ac  sibi  in  futurum  prvcayentes, 
interiorem  partem  ejusdem  munitionis  mnro  ciyitatb  ooMquayeroni,  ex- 
teriores  parietes  ad  urbis  pmaidimn  integroe  reUnqnentes.** 
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which  he  had  once  clutched  ^  was  not  likelj,  as  King  and  ohap.  zx. 
Conqueror,  to  allow  the  noblest  prize  of  his  earlier  warfare 
to  abide  in  any  hands  but  his  own.     King  William  of 
England  crossed  the  sea  with  a  mighty  host  to  win  back 
the  revolted  city  and  province.    We  read  with  mingled  His  force 
feelings  that  the  host  which  he  led  consisted  largely  of  ^!^ 
his  English  subjects^'  and  that,  in  English  belief  at  least,  of  ^U«h; 
it  was  mainly  by  English  valour  that  the  land  was  won 
back  to  William's  allegiance.^    Stranger  than  all  is  the  perhaps 
thought,  probable  at  least  if  not  certain,  that  the  captain  ^'ded 
of  the  English  bandsi  was  no  other  than  the  most  stout-  ^^^^ 
hearted  of  Uving  Englishmen,  even  Hereward  himself.^ 
As  William  took  Eadric  to  witness  and  share  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland,'  so  he  took  Hereward  to  witness 
and  share  in  the  subjugation  of  Maine.    We  feel  a  kind 
of  regret,  a  kind  of  shame,  that  valour  which  might  have 
been  used  to  free  England  from  the  yoke  of  William  was 
tised  in  quarrels  in  which  England  had  no  concern,  to 
bring  other  nations  under  his  yoke.     But  the  same  causes  Motiyes  of 
which  enabled  William  to  employ  English  troops  to  bring  goMierl^ 
other  Englishmen  into  bondage  ^  would  apply  with  tenfold 
force  when  they  were  summoned  to  serve  the  King  in  his 
wars  beyond  the  sea.    The  mere  love  of  adventure  would 
stir  up  many  to  whom  life  in  conquered  England  had 
become  irksome.    And  many  too,  now  that  English  prowess 
had  been  so  discredited  in  the  world,  might  rejoice  in  the 
opportuniiy  of  giving  the  men  of  the  mainlalid  a  sample 

*  See  YoL  ii.  p.  i8o. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1074,  Petrib.  1073.  *'0n  >i8iim  geare  Willelm  cyng 
Iftdde  Englisone  here  and  Frenoiaoe  ofer  em,  and  gewan  )«t  land  Mans." 
English  troops  senring  out  of  England  and  not  for  any  English  object  are 
not  oalledy^n^  but  here,  like  the  Danish  invaders  of  old. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1073.  **  Rex  Anglorum  WiUehams  dvitatem  qasD  vooatur 
CSnomannis,  et  provlnoiam  ad  lllam  pertinentem,  majdme  Anglorum 
adjatorio  quos  de  AngM  secum  dozerat,  sibi  subjugavit." 

*  See  above,  p.  486.  '  See  above,  p.  514. 
'  See  above,  p.  150. 
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OHAP.  XX.  of  what  Englishmen  still  oonld  do.  And  men  to  whom 
all  who  spoke  the  foreign  tongae  were  the  same  might 
feel  that  thej  were  in  some  strange  way  paying  off  thar 
own  wrong  when  they  harried  the  lands  of  Frenchmen, 
even  if  it  were  in  the  cause  of  the  Norman  King  and  with 
Normans  to  their  fellow-soldiers.^  The  minds  would  he 
few  indeed  which  could  raise  themselves  to  the  thought 
that  the  cause  of  Maine  and  the  cause  of  England  were  in 
truth  the  same. 

With  his  mixed  host  thai,  of  horse  and  foot,  of  Normans 
and  English,  William  set  forth  to  win  back  his  lost  city 

Planoftheand  province.    The  plan  of  his  campaign  was  the  same 
^^^^'  as  the  plan  of  his  campaign  in  the  same  land  ten  years 

THbe^d    before.^    The  land  was  to  be  ravaged;  the  outlying  towns 

the  dty  and  castles  were  to  be  taken ;  the  city  itself  was  to  be 
devoured  last.  The  amount  of  ravage,  and  the  share 
which  the  English  troops  had  in  it,  is  emphatically  dwelled 
on  by  the  English  Chroniclers.  "  The  land  of  Mans  they 
mightily  wasted,  and  vineyards  fordid,  and  boroughs 
burned,  and  mightily  the  land  they  wasted  and  brought 
it  all  into  William's  hands,  and  then  they  went  home  to 
England."  ^    Norman  and  Cenomannian  writers  give  us  a 

Siege  of      few  more  details.    The  campaign  began  by  the  siege  of 
'^*°*^*     the  castle  of  Presnay,  which  shows  that  William  entered 

Ki^btr     Mans  by  way  of  Alen9on.    Under  its  walls  William  girt 

Robert  of  the  belt  of  knighthood  on  a  man  who  was  to  win  an 


>  Mfttthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang^  i.  i8,  Madden)  brings  out  this  motiv 
periiape  all  the  more  becanse  he  hai  somehow  read  *'  Nonnanniam  "  for 
"  Cenomanniam  " — ''Noimannis  yioisaitndinem  nacto  tempore  non  im- 
merito  reddidenmt."  '  See  roL  in,  p.  aoi. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1074,  Petrib.  1073.  "  And  hit  [|>at  land  Mans]  EngUsoe 
men  swySe  amyrdon^  wingeaidas  hi  fordydon,  and  bnrga  forbnmdon,  and 
swySe  >et  land  amyrdon,  and  hit  eall  abegdon  Willefane  [)»n  kyninge. 
Wig.]  to  handa,  and  hi  syfSikm  ham  gewendon  to  Bnglalande."  Boger  of 
WendoTer  (ii.  13)  adds,  **  Omnem  proTinciam  debiliorem  mnlto  post  tempore 
reddidenint."  We  haye  no  Cenomannian  Domesday  to  mark  the  entries 
of  "wasta." 
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is&niotis  Tenown^  Bobert  the  son  of  Earl  Roger  and  of  the  cbap.  xx. 
crael  Mabel^  who  bore  the  name  of  Bobert  of  Belesme,  and 
in  whom,  along  with  the  name  of  his  mother's  house^  the 
evil  deeds  of  his  mother  and  her  kindred  seemed  to  revive.^ 
The  fields  and  yineyards  round  the  castle  were  wasted  in  Smrender 
the  usnal  sort,  till  Hubert  its  lord^  finding  resistance  hope-  m^a  Beau^ 
less,  surrendered  the  fortress  and  his  other  fortress  of"****^*- 
Beaamont,  and  received  a  royal  garrison  in  each.^    Thence 
the  Conqueror  moved  south-westwards  to  Sille,  the  castle 
which  had  so  lately  borne  the  attack  of  the  republican 
forces.     Hugh  of  Sill^,  the  enemy  at  once  of  King  and  Siege  and 
Commonwealth,  must  have  fought  for  Pulk  or  for  Gter-ofgiu^. 
sendis,  or  perhaps  only  for  his  own  hand.     But  the  terror 
of  William's  ravages  and  the  example  of  his  neighbour 
at  Fresnay  warned  him  against  any  obstinate  resistance. 
He  came  forth ;  he  craved  for  peace  and  obtained  it.'    The 
inhabitants  both  of  the  towns  and  the  country  began  to 
take  the  same  course,  the  monks  and  clei^  being  fore- 
most in  preaching    submission.^     At  last   the   host   of 
William  drew  near  to  the  city  itself.     He  encamped  by  William 
the  Sarthe,  and  sent  a  message,  calling  on  the  men  of  Le  ^|^^^ 
Mans,  as  he  had  called  on  the  men  of  Exeter,  to  avoid  *^»"- 
the  horrors  of  a  storm^  to  escape  bloodshed  and  fire-raising, 
by  a  timely  and  peacefiil  submission.^    The  next  day  the 
magistrates   of  Le  Mans  made  their  way  to  the   royal  The  dtjr 
presence.     The  Norman  version  simply  tells   how  they 

>  Old.  Vit.  532  D.    On  lome  of  his  later  doings,  see  707. 

■  lb.  Hubert  bore  the  title  of  Yiacoant  (Ord.  Vit.  648  C),  whenoe  his 
two  castles  are  still  called  Fresnaj-Ie-Vicomte  and  Beanmont-le-Yioomte. 
The  local  tmter  (Vet  An.  a86)  mentions  the  garrison,  "  Positi  in  ejnsdem 
CMtri  munitione  cnstodiis." 

»  Ord.  Vit.  533  A. 

*  lb.  **  Omnes  oppidani  ac  pagenses  cum  dericis  et  omnibus  religiosis 
pAcificum  Marchionem  deorevenmt  digniter  sasdpere  illiusque  ditioni 
legitimsB  gratanter  ooUa  submittere."  It  takes  a  little  thought  to  recognize 
the  King  and  Conqueror  in  the  garb  of  a  peaceful  Marquess. 

*  lb.    See  above,  p.  145. 
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OHAP.  xz.  brought  the  keys  of  the  city,  how  th^  threw  themselyes 
on  William's  mercy  and  were  graciously  received  by  him.^ 
The  local  writer  speaks  in  another  tone.     The  interview 
between  the  King  and  the  magistrates  of  Le  Mans  is  de- 
scribed by  a  word  often  used  to  express  conferences — ^in  a 
word  Parliament — ^whether  between  prince  and  prince  or 
It  refaihis    between  princes  and  the  estates  of  their  dominions.'    They 
legM.   '     submitted  themselves  to  William's  authority  as  their  sove- 
reign, but  they  received  his  oath  to  observe  the  ancient 
customs  and  justices  of  the  dty.^    Le  Mans  was  no  longer 
to  be  a  sovereign  Conmionwealth,  but  it  was  to  remain  a 
privil^^  municipality.      Thus  this  noble  city  came  a 
second  time  into  William's  hands  without  shedding  of 
General      blood.    After  the  fell  of  the  capital,  the  rest  of  the  County 
of  M^<^^  had  no  heart  to  hold  out.    The  banners  of  the  other  towns 
and  districts  pressed  into  William's  camp,  not  as  ensigns 
of  defiance^  but  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  Eling^  who  received 
all  his  suppliants  graciously^  and  sent  them  back  to  dwell 
and  sport  each  man  in  peace  under  his  own  vine.^ 
Hove-  During  this  whole  campaign  we  have  heard  nothing 

FSt*"of    ^^  *^^  ^^  ^^i^^     H®  ^^  Geofl&rey  of  Mayenne  both 
Anjon.       vanish  firom  the  scene  after  the  taking  of  the  castle  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Count  and  the  citizens.     But 
Maine  was  no   sooner   brought   again  under  William's 


>  Old.  Vit.  533  A. 

'  Vet.  An.  986.  "  Ptooeres  ciyitatiB  egresm  cum  Bege  de  pace  oonoqninm 
habuenmt."  CcUoquium  Is  the  word  constantly  need  by  Lambert  of  Hen- 
feld  for  a  Diet  or  Parliament. 

*  lb.  "  Aooeptis  ab  eo  sacramenti^  tam  de  imptinitate  peifidiae,  qnain 
de  oonservandiB  antiquis  ejuadem  civitatiB  oonBuetudinibna  atque  jostitiii^ 
in  ipaiiiB  ditionem  atque  imperium  seae  et  sua  omnia  dedederunt."  We  see 
here  that  'Medere"  in  these  times  did  not  imply  the  fulness  of  a  Boman 
*•  deditio."  The  "  justitin  "  are  the  rights  of  jurisdiction,  "  haute  justice/' 
and  the  like.    See  Du  Gauge  in  yoc. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  B.  "  Ezinde  in  domo  suft  et  sub  vite  suA  morari  et 
ludere,  si  libet,  quiets  pennissi  sunt*'  Hie  importance  of  the  vinsB  in  M«ne 
appears  throughout  the  story. 
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power  than  we  hear  of  him  as  seeking  to  disturb  an  chap,  xx, 
•order  of  things  the  establishment  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  done  nothing  to  hinder.     His  wrath  was  mainly  He  attacks 
kindled  against  John  of  La  M^he  and  the  other  Ceno-  ^^^*^*'' 
mannian  Barons  who  had  stood  firm  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Eling.^     He  marched  against  La  Fldche^  a  border 
post  about  midway  between  Le  Mans  and  Angers,  and 
drove  its  lord  to  ask  help  of  William.    The  King  sent  WUliam 
a  force  under  the  command  of  two  Barons  of  the  land  force  to 
of  Auge  and  Hiesmes,  William  of  Moulins  and  Robert  of  *fj^^^ 
Vieuxpont.^    The  war  now  took  a  more  important  form* 
Fnlk  gathered  a  greater  host^  and  besieged  John  in  La 
Heche.     His  forces  were  presently  swelled  by  a  large  Fulk 
reinforcement   of   Bretons,    under   the   reigning    Count.  ti^eBxetwu 
Conan,  who  died  so  opportunely  on  the  eve  of  William's  ^^ 
great  expedition,^  had  been  succeeded  by  the  husband  HoweL 
of  his  sister  Hadwisa^  who  bore  the  name  of  Howel^ 
the  renowned  lawgiver  of  the  insular  Britons.     Norman 
and  Angevin  had  alike  been  enemies  of  Britanny^  but 
the  wrongs  received   at  Norman  hands  were  the  more 
recent,  and  Howel  and  his   subjects  pressed  eagerly  to 
join   in  the  attack  on  William's  ally.^     Again,  as   in 
Harold's  march  to  Dol  and  Dinan,  Norman  and  Eng- 
lishman went  forth  side  by  side  against  the  Bretweakis 
of  the  mainland.     For  King  William  summoned  to  his  WiUlam 
standard  his  subjects  of  all  races,  Norman,  English^  ai^<^  Sis  fOToes, 
others,  and  gathered  so  great  a  power  that  men  said^''?^ 

iSh.  ^^ 

^  Ord.  Vit.  533  B.  *'  Fulco  ComeB  noxio  livore  nequiter  infeotds  est,  et 
contra  qnosdam  Nonnannis  fiiyentes  insurgere  oonatus  est.  Tunc  ei 
Johannes  de  Flecchi&  potentiflsimns  Andegaroram  pnBcipue  infensuB  erat, 
quia  NonnanniB  adheerebat."  Folk  marches  against  La  Fl^che  "oum 
ferratiB  agminibus." 

'  lb.  We  have  heard  of  Moulins  before  in  vol.  iii  p.  137.  See  Stapleton, 
L  Qzxziii,  exxxiy,  and  on  Yieox  Pont,  i.  dxzii,  ii.  colxiy. 

'  See  Yol.  iii.  p.  316. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  C.  On  his  descent,  see  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  897, 
and  the  pedigree  in  Mrs.  Green's  Piinoessei^  i.  215. 
VOL.  IV.  0  0 
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OHAF.  zx«  that  sixty  thousand  horsemen  rode  forth  to  the  war.^ 
But  no  war  followed.    The  Breton  and  Angevin  host 
had,  if  we  can  at  all  trust  the  geography  of  the  story, 
Fulk  ap-    left  the  siege  of  La  Fldche  for  greater  undertakings.    It 
theKonnan  was  on  the  older  border  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  in  the 
^^^'      debateable  land  of  Bruere,  that  the  two  armies  met  &ce 
to  faoe.^     But  for  onoe  the  Boman  Churdi  stepped  in 
Efforts  of   to  hinder  and  not  to  promote  bloodshed.    A  Cardinal 
(Hubert?)  Pn^st  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  in  whom  we  may 
for  peace,   y^  tempted  to  see  the  ubiquitous  Hubert,  was  by  some 
chance  on  the  spot,  charg^  probably  with  some  of  ihe 
many  letters  which  went  to  and  fro  between  William 
and  the  Holy  See.    He  and  some  well-disposed  monks 
used  their  influence  to  bring  about  peace  between  the 
contending  princes  and  to  hinder  the  shedding  of  Chris- 
tian blood.^    They  were  helped  in  their  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking by  several  of  the  Norman  Counts  and  nobles, 
among  whom  we  specially  hear  of  Roger — I  presume  tibe 

>  OrcL  Yit.  533  C.  "  OuifielmiiB  Bex,  at  tantam  mnltitiidineiB  girliaBe 
BUO0  agnovit,  regali  edicto  Nonnaimoa  et  Anglos  itenim  ezdyit,  aliaaque 
ribi  snbditaa  gentes,  nt  fortis  magister  militum,  oongloba^it,  ao;,  at  feront* 
■ezaginta  miUia  eqaitom  oontra  hostilee  oaaeoB  aecani  addazit."  Hm 
nomber  seems  incredible,  especially  as  William  was  not  likeLy  to  npeai  the 
blander  of  Ralph,  and  to  make  the  English  as  a  body  serve  as  "  eqaitee." 

*  The  peace,  according  to  Orderic  (533  D),  was  made  in  ''loco  qai  yolgo 
Blanoalanda  yel  Bnieria  dioitur."  This  (see  Stapleton,  L  Izimi)  la  on  the 
borders  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  in  the  district  added  to  Nonnandy  by 
William's  conquest  of  Domfront.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Angevin 
army  had  got  so  fiur  north.  Bat  I  do  not  undentand  Ordeiic's  stoiy  when 
he  says  (533  C),  "  And^gavenses  et  Britones,  comperto  Regis  et  agminom 
ejus  adyentu,  non  fagerant,  sed  potius  Ligerim  fluvium  audacter  pertranai- 
erant,  et  transvecti,  ne  timidioreB  spe  fagiendi  segnias  pnaliareDtar,  sca&a 
saas  destnuerunt."  The  boming  of  ships  has  a  legendaiy  soand,  and  for 
Ligerim  we  should  perhaps  read  Liderim,  the  Loir  instead  of  the  Loire, 
Only  a  y&ry  small  part  of  an  Angevin  and  Breton  host  oouid  need  to  obrmb 
the  Loire  for  an  invasion  of  Nonnandy. 

*  The  mediators  are  simply  described  as  **  qaidam  Bomao»  eeolesim 
Cardinalis  presbyter  et  religion  monachi."  They  were  present  "divino 
nutu."  Gf.  the  mediation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Perigord  before  the  battle 
of  Poitiers.    Froissart^  c  161. 
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Earl  of  ShrewsliUTy — and  of  William  of  Evrenx,  grand-  ohap.  xx. 
son  of  the  famons  Bobert,  Arolibishop  and  Connt.^    After 
many  efforts,  the  messengers  of  peace  at  last  succeeded  in 
their  good  work.^    Terms  of  peace  were  agreed  npon^  terms  Penoe  of 
which,   together   with   the    peacefol    disposition    of   the  ]g^^  ^ 
Norman  leaders,  seem  to  show  that  William  oonld  not 
have  been  very  confident  of  victory.    The  rights  of  the 
Coont  of  Anjou  over  Maine  were  virtually  acknowledged, 
though  means  were  taken  to  hinder  their  taking  any  prac- 
tical shape.     Under  the  elder  arrangement  with  Herbert^ 
Maine  was  to  pass  to  William's  eldest  son  Robert,  as  the 
inheritance  of  his  betrothed  wife  Margaret.^    That  scheme 
had  passed  away;  but  Robert  was  again  chosen  as  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Maine.     He  received  from  Fulk  a  grant  Robert 
of  all  the   rights  over  the   County  which  were  claimed  m«g»  t^ 
by  the  House  of  Anjou,  and  for  this  grant  he  performed  ^^^ 
a  formal  act  of  homage  to  his  new  lord.^    Each  prince, 
unlike  some  renowned  princes  in  later  times,  honourably 
stipulated  for  his  own  adherents.     John  of  La  Fl^che  and 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Count  of  Anjou  who  had  taken 
the  side  of  William  were  to  be  received  to  the  full  favour 
of  Fulk,  and  the  partizans  of  Fulk  in  the  Cenomannian 
city  and  county  were  to  be  received  to  the  full  favour 
of  William.^     Such  was  the  Peace  of  Blabchelaude  or 
Brudre.     Its  terms  secured  William  in  full  immediate 
possession  of  Maine,  but  it  opened  a  door  to  any  amount 
of  future  questions  and  cavillings.    The  treaty  however  did 

*  Ord.  Vlt.  533  C.  "  Qnaielmiu  Ebroioenais  et  ItogetiiiB  ftiHqne  oomites 
strenniqae  optimates."  WiUiam  of  Evreoz  had  saooeeded  his  father  Riohard 
in  the  Oomitj;  see  toL  iii.  p.  287.  We  an  told  that  these  Doblee,  ^'siout 
enoit  prompii  et  aadaoee  ad  legitimoe  agones,  th  pimirnm  perhoirebaat 
per  snperbiam  et  injustitiain  snbire  conflictas  detestabiles."  It  is  haid  to 
see  why  this  stroggle  was  more  detestable  than  others, 

'  lb.  D.  *  See  yoL  iii.  p.  199. 

*  The  homage  seems  to  haye  been  a  merely  Ibraial  one;  "Bodbertnt 
Fulconi  debitnm  homaginm,  at  minor  majori,  legaliter  impendit." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  D. 

00  a 
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OBAP.  XX.  secure  peace  between  Normandj  and  Anjou  darings  the 
Hftlne  remainder  of  the  days  of  William.^  But  nothing  could 
contented.  Overcome  the  rooted  dislike  of  the  Cenomannian  people 
to  the  rale  of  the  Norman.  Even  during  William's  life- 
time partial  revolts  took  place,^  and,  when  the  great 
King  was  gone^  the  unconquerable  hatred  which  the  stout- 
hearted city  and  province  bore  to  the  sway  of  any  foreign 
master  showed  itself  under  new  leaders.' 


§  5.  The  Revolt  of  Ralph  of  Norfolh.     1075-1076. 

Xntenua  We  have  but  slight  notices  of  the  internal  state  of 
T?ngiMi4,  England  during  the  years  which  were  mainly  taken  up 
107J-1074.  ^^Yi  the  a&irs  of  Scotland,  Flanders,  and  Maine.  But 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  at  Ely  led  to  increased  harshness,  if  not  on  the  part 
of  William  himself^  at  least  on  that  of  the  Normans  esta- 
blished in  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  time 
immediately  following  the  completion  of  the  Conquest  is 
described  as  a  time  of  unusual  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  two  races,  a  time  when  William  himself,  if  not  his 
followers,  was  trying  to  establish  a  state  "*  of  things  in 
which  Norm^  and  Englishman  might  sit  down  side  by 
side  as  fellow-subjects.^  In  such  pictures  there  is  always 
some  truth  and  some  exaggeration.  We  must  therefore 
look  both  for  some  truth  and  for  some  exaggeration  in  an 
opposite  picture  which  is  given  us  of  the  state  of  things 
immediately  following  the  submission  of  Ely.    We  are 

^  Ord.  ^t.  553  P.  "  Heo  nimirum  pax  .  .  .  inter  Begem  et  pneffttom 
Comitem  •  •  .  omni  vitft  Bogis  ad  profectam  utrimiqae  proviaoue  per- 
tnannt." 

*  See  the  next  Ghftpter. 

'  The  long  straggle  between  Heliaa  and  William  Bufoi  la  folly  detoribed 
by  Orderic  and  by  the  local  writer  in  the  liyea  of  Biahopc  Howel  and 
Hildebert 

*  See  aboT^  p.  316. 
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told  how  the  Normans,  puffed  up  by  their  g^d  fortune,  ohap.  zx. 
oppressed  the  English  in  all  manner  of  ways,  how  they  ^|""**"®*^ 
deemed  that  they  might  do  whatever  they  would,  l^ow^JJj^ 
they  forgot  that  it  was  not  by  their  own  merits,  but  by  the 
hand  of  God,  that  they  had  overcome  a  nation  greater  and 
richer  and  more  ancient  than  themselves.    We  hear  too 
that  the  originally  low  estate  of  many  of  the  strangers  who 
were  suddenly  raised  to  rank  and  wealth  in  England  was 
specially  galling  to  the  natives.    We  hear  too,  above  all,  of  Special 
the  complaints  of  the  English  women.    We  hear  of  the  sad  ^^^e  £ng. 
estate  of  noble  matrons  who,  having  lost  their  husbands  Ji*^o™«n- 
and  all  their  friends,  thought  it  better  to  die  than  to  live. 
We  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  noble  loaidens  who,  handed 
over  to  be  the  sport  of  coarse  and  low-bom  ruffians, 
were  left  to  weep  for  their  shame  and  sorrow.    In  these 
last  vague  complaints  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  class 
together  a  variety  of  wrongs,  ranging  from  unwilling 
marriages  to  actual  violence.     The  whole  picture  is  worthy 
of  special  study,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
one.^    And  with  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the  women, 
there  is  an  independent  witness  from  another  quarter. 
We  are  told  that,  when  the  Great  William  first  conquered 
this  land,  many  of  his  followers,  proud  of  their  success,  and 

^  The  picture  given  hj  Orderio  (523  B,  C)  of  the  state  of  things  at  this 
time  is  worth  transoribing  in  full ;  "  Adeptis  itaque  nimiis  opibus  qnas  alii 
aggreglkrant,  Nonnanni  fiirentee  imntoderate  tumebant,  et  indigenas  divino 
▼erbere  pro  reatibus  suis  percussoe  impie  mactabant.  .  .  .  Nobiles  pnells 
despicabilium  ludibrio  aimigeroniv  patebant,  et  ab  inunondis  nebulonibus 
oppresssB  dedecos  suum  deplorabant.  Matronse  Tero  eleganti4  et  ingenuitate 
spectabiles  desolate  gemebant:  maritomm  et  omnium  pene  amicormn 
Bolatio  -destitutaB  magis  mori  qnam  vivere  optabant.  Indociles  parasiti 
admiiabantnr,  et  qnasi  veoordes  e  superbii  effidebantnr,  unde  sibi  tanta 
potestas  emanAseet,  et  putabant  quod  quidquid  veUent  sibi  liceret.  In- 
sipientes  et  maligni  cur  cum  totA  oontritione  cordis  non  cogitabant,  quod 
non  Bui  yirtnte,  sed  Dei  gubemantis  omnia  nutu,  hoetes  vicerant,  et 
gentem  majorem  et  ditiorem  et  antiquiorem  sese  subegerant;  in  qu& 
plures  sancti  prudentesque  viri  Begesque  potentes  micuerant,  multisque 
modis  domi  militi»que  nobiliter  viguerant." 
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e&AP.  XX.  deeming  that  they  might  follow  their  own  lusts  in  all 

things,  dealt  according  to  their  will,  not  only  with  the 

goods  of  the  oonquered^  but  with  the  matrons  and  maidens 

EngliBb      who  came  in  their  way.   Many  ofthem  therefore  took  shelter 

ieek  rafuffe  ^  ^^  monasteries  of  virgins,  to  protect  themselves  from 

in  moDAs-   shame  under  the  veil.    But  when  more  orderly  times  came^ 

the  question  was  brought  before  Eather  Lanfiranc,  whetlier 

w<Hnen  who  had  thus  taken  the  veil  simply  to  preserve 

their  diastity  were  thereby  bound  for  ever  to  a  monastic 

Question  m  life.    The  matter  was  debated  in  one  of  the  Councils  held 

obligations,  by  the  Primate,  and  the  more  reasonable  and  less  rigid 

view  prevailed.     Such  women  were  to  be  held  in  high 

honour  for  the  zeal  which  they  had  shown  in  the  defence 

They  aie    of  their  chastity,  but  the  obligati<ms  of  the  religious  life 

to  be  free    ^^^  '^t  to  be  forced  upon  them  against  their  wills.^    As 

fromYowB.  the  date  of  this  one  among  Lanfrano's  many  Councils  is 

not  told  us,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  to  what  time  of 

WiUiam's  reign  this  account  refers;^  but  we  have  heard 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  57.  "  Qnando  ille  ms^us  WilUebnns  banc  tennun 
primo  deyicit,  mnlti  suorum,  sibi  pro  tantA  Yictori&  appUudentes  omniaqae 
Buis  Yoluntatibns  atque  hizuniii  obedire  ac  subdi  debere  antamantes,  non 
solum  in  poaseeoionee  victomm,  sed  et  in  ipsas  matronas  et  vii^es,  ubi  eis 
fiuniltaB  aspirabat,  nefiuidA  Ubidine  coBpenmt  insanire.  Quod  nonnnlte 
pnevidentes  et  sao  pndori  metuentes,  monasteria  Tirginum  petivere^ 
acoeptoque  velo  sese  inter  ipeas  a  tant&  in&mii  protexere.  Qun  dades, 
qnum  postmodmn  sedata  et,  pro  temporis  qnalitate,  pax  rebus  data  fuiaset^ 
quneitum  ab  eodem  patre  Lanfranoo  est  quid  de  his  qu«  tali  refbgio  soam 
pudioitiam  senraverunt  ipse  sentiret ;  easentne  videlioet  oonstringendn  in 
monasterio  yelum  tenere  quod  acoeperant,  necne.  At  ipse  qntestionem 
ipsam  oonsilio  generalis  oonoilii  taliter  solvit  ut  eis  pro  castitate,  quam  se 
tarn  manifestae  rei  oetensione  amare  testatae  fuerant,  debitam  magis  rsTeren- 
tiam  jndicaret  exbibendam  quam  ullam  servandse  religionis  continentiam, 
nisi  propiiA  illam  voluntate  appeterent,  Tiolenter  ingerendam." 

*  I  do  not  know  that  the  word  ''primo"  in  the  extract  just  given  from 
Eadmer  need  bind  us  to  place  the  injuries  complained  of  in  the  very  first 
days  of  the  Conquest,  or  to  fix  the  decision  on  the  question  to  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Lanfrane's  Councils.  Any  time  in  the  first  half  of  William's 
reign  would  seem  to  answer  Eadmer's  description,  and  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  from  Orderic  would  seem  to  fix  it  to  the  time  which  we  have 
now  reached. 
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BomeUiing  of  the  strict  dificipline  which  William^  in  the  ohap.  xz. 

first  days  of  the  Conquest^  meted  out  against  all  offenders 

against  female  chastily^^  and  we  hear  of  it  again  in  the 

I>ortrait  of  his  hat  years  drawn  by  the  native  Chronicler.' 

At  no  time  during  William's  reign  is  oppression  of  this  and  inareMed 

of  other  kinds  likely  to  have  been  more  rife  than  in  the  ^^i^^^ 

days  which  immediately  followed  the  recovery  of  Ely.^*^*"^ 

The  revolt^  the  first  revolt  after  the  actual  conquest  of 

the  whole  country^  must  have  greatly  kindled  the  wrath 

of  William  and  his  Normans,  and  must  have  strengthened 

the  belief  which  they  professed  to  hold,  that  no  English* 

man  could  be  trusted.^    And  it  was  also  just  at  this  time 

that  William's  followers  in  Eugland  began  to  be  more  often 

relieved  fix>m  the  restraint  of  his  personal  presence.    It 

was  inmiediately  after  the  Mi  of  Ely  that  William  began  Effects  of 

that  series  of  absences  on  the  Continent  of  which  we  have  absence  on 

just  been  describing  some  of  the  fruits.     While  William  *^^^^''**" 

was  holding  synods  in  Normandy  and  waging  war  in 

Maine,  the  state  of  things  in  England  must  have  been 

pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  first  regency 

of  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Osbem.     It  would  indeed  seem  Alleged 

that  at  this  time  the  chief  power  during  William's  ab-^^^o, 

sence  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lanfranc,  and  Lanfiranc 

at  least  cannot  be  suspected  of  abetting  or  winking  at 

excesses  which  sinned  against  every  rule  alike  of  morality 

and  of  ecclesiastical  law.    But  we  may  doubt  whether  the 

hand  of  the  monk  of  Pavia,  subtle  as  was  his  brain  and 

sage  as  were  his  counsels^  would  always  be  strong  enough 

to  control  the  rude  soldiers  who  had  risen  to  wealth  and 

power.    We  may  well  believe  that  these  years,  the  central 

years  of  William's  reig^,  were  among  the  darkest  times  for 


^  See  above,  p.  30.  *  Chron.  Petrib.  1087. 

a  WilL  Malm.  iii.  254.  "  Inde  propositum  Regis  fortassiB  merito 
ezcosaiur,  11  aliqnando  durior  in  Anglos  fbeiit,  quod  pene  nullum  eorum 
fidelem  inyenerit/' 
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coKAP.  zx.  England,  till  the  worst  dajs  of  the  C!onqaeror  began  to  be 
looked  back  to  with  regret  under  the  fouler  oppression  of 
his  son. 

The  visits  of  William  to  the  Continent,  and  the  large 
amount  of  his  attention  which  had  to  be  given  to  con- 
tinental afl^rs,  connect  themselves  closely  with  all  the 
JeiJoiuy     events  of  this  period.     We  have  heard  nothing  of  Philip 
Philip*      of  France  during  the  course  of  the  war  in  Maine,  but  we 
^^^     may  be  sure  that  he  watched  the  success  of  his  mighty 
vassal  with  no  small  jealousy,  and  we  must  remember  that, 
besides  the  hereditary  rivalry  between  Paris  and  Rouen, 
Philip  was  now  the  firm  friend  of  William's  enemy  in 
Flanders.^     He  now  tried  to  raise  up  an  enemy  to  William 
in  the  last  representative  of  the  Old-English  kingly  house. 
1073*      After  the  conquest  of  Maine,  William  came  back  to  Eng- 
X074.      land,  but  in  the  next  year  he  crossed  to  Normandy  again,^ 
and  his  constant  neighbourhood  probably  stirred  up  the 
Eadgar  in   French  King  to  schemes  against  him.    Eadgar,  after  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  to  Malcolm,  had  gone,  with  what 
object  we  are  not  told,  to  Flanders.    The  disturbed  stata 
of  the  country  may  have  offered  charms  to  an  idle  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  Robert  the  Frisian  was  doubtless  ready  with 
a  welcome  for  any  enemy  of  William.    From  Flanders  he 
Eadm  in   had  gone  to  Scotland  on  a  visit— clearly  his  first  visit  to  his 
July  8.       sister  after  her  marriage — when  she  and  her  husband  re- 
'**74-         ceived  him  with  "  mickle  worship."  *     While  at  the  court 
of  Malcolm,  Eadgar  received  a  letter  from  the  ELing  of  the 

*  See  aboYe,  pp.  536,  537. 

'  Ghron.  Wig.  1075,  Petrib.  1074.  **  On  HBum  geare  for  Willehn  cyng 
ofer  flse  to  Normimdig.*'  This  implies  his  return  after  the  Cenomanman 
campaign  of  the  year  before. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  **  Eadgar  did  com  of  Fleminga  lande  into  Scotlande 
on  Soe  Grimbaldes  msesse  dng,  and  se  kyngc  Malcholom  and  his  sweoster 
Mai^gareta  hine  underfengon  mid  mycclan  weorVacype.*'     This  visit  to 
Flanders  is  not  mentioned  by  Florence  and  the  Peterborough  Chronicler, 
who  carry  him  at  once  from  Scotland  to  Normandy. 
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French,  praying  him  to  come  to  him,  and  offering  to  him  ohaf.  zx. 
the  castle  of  Montreoil,  where  he  might  dwell  and  make  ^^ 


mirmHf^  upon  his  enemies,^    This  ofier  to  Eadgar  of  the  Monteeull 
old  border-fortress  of  Ilanders  and  Normandy,  so  fiunous 
in  the  wars  of  an  earlier  time,'  was  certainly  not  un- 
oonnected  with  Eadgar's  sojourn  in  Flanders  and  with 
the  war&re  between  William  and  Robert  the  Frisian. 
Nothing  could  better  suit  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  Joint 
Normandy  than  to  place  the  English  ^theling^  the  rival  ^hmp  and 
King,  probably  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  English  exiles,  ]^^^^ 
in  a  position  where  he  could  so  well  abet  any  schemes 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders   against  their  common  rival. 
!Badgar  caught  at  the  opening  thus  offered  to  him.     He  EadAraets 
set  forth  for    France  by  sea,  with  the    full  &vour  ofFnmoe^but 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  who  loaded  him  and  his  foUowers'^^^^ 
with  gifts  of  all  kinds,  more  especially  Airs,  and  among  them  Btonn. 
the  precious  spoils  of  the  ermine.^    But  their  voyage  was 
not  prosperous;  the  Chronicler  gives  us  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  fierce  storm  which  drove  the  ships  ashore,  seem- 
ingly on  some  part  of  the  English  coast.     For  we  are  told 
that  some  of  the  party  were  seized  by  the  Frenchmen,  a 
name  by  which  we  must  here  assuredly  understand  Normans 
in  England  and  not  subjects  of  Philip  of  Paris.^    Eadgar 
however  and  his  chief  comrades  contrived  to  make  their 
way  back  to  Scotland,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on 
foot,  but  both  in  very  evil  case.^    Malcolm  seems  to  have 

1  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  "  ^  i^^  ^^^'^  ^^  aende  se  kyng  of  Francrice 
Filippitf  gewrit  to  him,  and  bead  him  ymt  he  to  him  c6me,  and  he  wolde 
geofiui  him  ^one  castel  Kt  Mustngl,  )»nt  he  mihte  syWan  dcghwamlioe  his 
nnwinan  unOaDcaa  don."  '  See  toI.  i  p.  aa;. 

'  yaiioQS  kinds  of  skins  are  mentioned.  On  the  ennine  see  Mr.  Earle's 
note,  p.  349.  But  there  were  also  **  m70olageo&  and  manega  gnrsama . . . 
on  gyldenan  faton  and  on  seolfrenan.*' 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  "And  his  men  eao  wurdon  sume  gelaahttB  of 
Frenoysoan  mannan." 

'  lb.  "  And  his  ferestan  menn  ferdon  eft  ongean  to  Sootiande,  some 
hreowUce  on  fotan  gangende  and  sume  earmlice  zidende." 
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OBAP.  XX.  taken  the  storm  for  an  indication  of  Providence  that 
He  aandfl    William  was  not  to  be  withstood.     For  he  oonnselled  his 
to  Nor-      brother-in-law  to  send  to  the  King  in  Normandy  and 
1^^^^^^    ask  for  his  peace.    Eadgar  obeyed;  he  sent  messaigerB 
wS?-*^      into    Normandy;    they    were    fifivourably    received    by 
William,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  bring  the  ^theling 
to  the  King's   conrt    to    receive   the    King^s  peace  in 
person.^ 
Policy  of        The  policy  of  this  course  was  clear.    Eadgar  was  be- 
ginning to  show  that  he  could  be  dangerous.     His  estab- 
lishment at  Montreuil  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Philip  and 
Robert  was  &r  more  to  be  dreaded  by  William  than  any- 
thing that  he  could  do  in  England.    But  it  was  not  safe 
to  leave  him  at  hu^.      Whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Flanders,  he  might  always  be  made  use  of  by  any  enemy. 
The  wisest  thing  from  William's  point  of  view  was  to  keep 
him  in  that  kind  of  honourable  captivity  in  which  no  one 
knew  better  than  William  how  to  keep  those  whom  he 
feared.'     A  prison  was  not  needed  for  Eadgar;   it  was 
enough  to  bring  him  to  William's  court,  and  to  watch  him 
Eadgar^g     Carefully  under  the  guise  of  honour.     There  is  something 
l?OTnuttidy.  liidicrous  in  the  picture  of  his  journey.    Eadgar  once  more 
set  out  for  the  Continent^  but  this  time  not  by  sea,  and  this 
time  as  William's  friend  and  guest,  not  as  the  vassal  and 
soldier  of  Philip.    Malcolm  and  Margaret  again  loaded  him 
with  costly  gifts — ^their  former  presents  had  been  lost  in  the 
storm.^    He  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  remaining  their 


1  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  *'^*  genedde  ae  kyngo  Malcholom  him  ^t  he 
sende  to  Wyllelme  cynge  ofer  s»  and  baede  his  gryHea,  and  he  eao  Bwa  djde, 
and  86  cyngo  him  Nse  getiO^e  and  ssfter  him  aende.'* 

*  See  aboTe^  pp.  75,  193.  So  Will.  Malm.  iiL  351 ;  '<  Ultro  aolitns 
erat  qnoeoumque  Angloe  suBpeotoe  habebat,  quasi  honoris  oaoasi,  Kar» 
manniam  dncere,  ne  qoidqnam  se  absente  in  regno  tmbarent.*' 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  '*  -^^^  ^e  kyngc  eft  Maloofan  and  his  sweostor 
him  and  eaUon  his  mannan  miarimede  gnraama  geafon,  and  swi9e  weai9- 
lice  hine  eft  of  heora  gryffe  sendon.'*    These  passages,  together  with  the 
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guest  till  he  reached  Durham.    There  he  was  met  by  Hugh  ohaf.  zz« 
the  eon  of  Baldrio^  who  had  Buooeeded  William  Malet  ia 
the  Sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire,  and  whose  name  figures  in  the 
foundation  legend  of  Selby  Abbey.     Hugh  attended  him 
through  the  whole  length  of  England,  and  across  the  sea 
into  Normandy.    At  every  castle  on  the  road  the  JBtheling 
was  honourably  received,  and  meat  and  fodder  were  pro- 
vided for  him  and  his  train.     At  last  he  found  himself, 
as  he  had  found   himself  six  years  before,  a  guest  in 
William's  Norman  court.^    He  was  received  with  mickle  Eadgar 
worship,  and  he  became  a  permanent  hanger-on  of  the  to  William. 
Eang.    He  received  such  rights  as  the  King  gave  him,'  His  granu 
including  lands  in  England  of  no  great  extent,^  and  a  pensions, 
pension  of  a  pound  of  silver  daily.     He  lived  in  Normandy 
quiet,  contented,  and  despised,^  till  just  before  the  end  of 

aooonnt  of  the  TMt  qpoils  taken  by  Siwaid  in  his  SoottiBh  warfare  (sea 
YoL  it  p.  365),  contrast  strangely  with  later  desoriptlons  and  proverbs 
about  the  poverty  of  SooUand. 

^  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  "  And  se  sotigerefa  of  Eoferwio  oom  him  togeanes 
et  Dnnholme,  and  ferde  ealne  weig  mid  him,  and  let  him  findan  mete 
and  fodder  Kt  solcan  castelle  )wer  hi  to  comon,  oO  >ffit  hig  ofer  ssb  to  >am 
kynige  ooman."  Hie  Peterborough  writer  leaYes  out  the  details  of  the 
journey. 

*  lb.  "And  se  kyng  Wyllelm  mid  miodan  weort^scype  l»a  hine  nnder- 
fengc,  and  he  waes  )»»r  !«  on  his  hirede,  and  t5c  swilce  gerihta  swa  he  him 
gelagade."  So'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1074:  *'  And  Eadgar  did  com  of  Scotland 
to  Normandige,  and  se  cyng  hine  geinlagode,  and  ealle  his  men,  and  he 
wsBS  on  >es  cynges  hyrede,  and  nam  swilce  gerihta  swa  se  cyng  him  geulSe." 
Florence  (1073)  is  to  the  same  effact;  **CHto  Eadgams  de  Soottilk  per 
Angliam  venit  in  Normanniam,  et  com  Bege  se  repaoifioaTit." 

*  **  Terra  Edgari  Adeling  **  appears  in  Hertfordshire,  Domesday,  142 ; 
the  whole  amount  is  loss  than  eight  hides.  It  had  been  held  T.  R.  E.  by 
▼arions  small  English  owners,  among  whom  we  disoem  several  men  of 
Esegar  the  Staller ;  one  desoribed  as  *'  Alnod  Teignus  Stigandi  Archi- 
episcopi."  It  was  held  of  Eadgar  by  one  Godwine,  doubtless  the  &ther  of . 
'*  Bobertns  filius  Godwini,  miles  audadssimus,"  who  went  with  Eadgar  to 
the  Crusade,  and  whose  exploits  and  martyrdom  are  described  by  William 
of  Malmesbury,  iii.  951. 

*  Win.  Malm.  iii.  351.  "Beceptus  ergo  Edgarus  et  magno  donative 
donatus  est»  pluribusque  annis  in  curi&  manens,  pedetentim  pro  ignaviA  et, 
ut  mitins  dictum  sit,  pro  simplidtate  contemptui  haberi  coepit.    Quantula 
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«HAP.  XX.  William's  reign,  when  we  shall  suddenly  hear  of  him  as 
beginning  a  career  of  fitfol  activity,  which  went  on  through 
a  large  part  of  the  reigns  of  William's  sons. 

Thus  it  was  that  William  could  afford  to  deal  with  the 
man  who  was  most  directly  his  personal  rival.  But  Eadgar 
was  to  be  dreaded  only  on  account  of  his  great  name,  and 
of  the  use  which  others  might  make  of  him;  his  per- 
sonal qualities  could  not  give  William  one  moment  of 
Dealings  of  uneasiness.     It  was  in  a  different  way  that  he  dealt  with 

William 

^th  the  man  who  was  less  directly  his  rivals  but  who,  with  all 

Waltheof.   j^jg  fiiuits,  was  fiff  more  likely  than  Eadgar  to  be  some  day 
the  leader  of  successful  opposition  to  foreign  rale.    We 
have  now  reached  what  we  may  &irly  call  the  turning- 
point  of  William's  reign,  the  tragedy  of  the  fete  of  Wal- 
The  one      theof.     For  once  in  his  reign,  William  was  to  stain  his 
^eou-        hands  with  blood,  blood  not  shed  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
wui^'s   ^y^  ^  mockery  of  a  judicial  sentence,  blood  which,  as  far  as 
reign.         the  cause  for  which  it  was  shed  was  concerned,  was  inno- 
cent.   Nothing  but  the  keenest  conviction  of  danger  could 
have  led  William  to  this  marked  deviation  from  his  usual 
policy,  that  policy  which,  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Position  of  his  age,  was  a  policy  of  mercy.    Waltheof,  at  this  moment, 
held  as  high  a  position  as  any  man  in  the  realm  after  the 
King  himself.     He  helfd  a  position  which  was  shared  by 
no  other  Englishman  save  one,  and  that  one  to  whom  one 
almost  shrinks  from  giving  the  name  of  Englishman,  the 
renegade  and  half-caste  Balph  of  Wader.     And  now,  by 
a  strange  chain  of  events,  by  a  strange  tale  of  rashness 
and  folly,  Waltheof  and   Ralph  alike  were  to  fall  from 
their  high  places,  to  leave  England  without  an  English 
Earl,   and  to   have  as   th6    partner    in    their  ruin  the 

enim  simplicitaa  nt  librun  argenti,  qaam  quotidie  in  stippendio  aod- 
piebat,  Begi  pro  uno  equo  perdonaret."  I  do  not  know  the  story  hcce 
alluded  to. 
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son  and    the    successor  of  the  most  cruel  oppressor  of  ohap.  zx. 
Englishmen. 

We  have  seen  that  Ralph  of  Wader,  the  son  of  Balph  lUlph  of 
the  Staller  of  Eadward's  days  by  a  Breton  mother,  had  £arl  of 
received  the  Earldom  of  East-Anglia  as  the  reward  of  ^^^ 
his  treason  to  his   country.    Wc  have  seen  him  acting 
vigorously  in  William's  interest  when  the  first  Danish 
fleet  which  professed  to  come  to  deliver  England  tried  to 
effect  a  landing  in  his  Earldom.^     At  the  other  end  of  Roger, 
England,  William  Fitz-Osbem^  after  losing  his  life  for  the  H^foid. 
sake  of  Bichildis  or  her  dominions^  had  been  succeeded  in 
his  Earldom  of  Hereford  by  his  younger  son  Roger.    The 
character  of  Roger  is  vaguely  set  before  us  in  an  unfavour- 
able light,  though  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  it  might  not 
have  been  thought  any  special  blame  that  he  did  not  walk 
in  the  steps  of  his  father.^     But  there  is  more  distinct 
evidence  against  him  than  this.     Three  letters  are  extant,  Lanfnno^s 
addressed  to  him  by  Lanfranc,  in  which  he  stands  charged  ^^^^^ 
not  only  with  acts  of  doubtful  fidelity  to  the  King,  which 
are  but  vaguely  hinted  at,  but  with  denials  of  justice  and 
unlawful  invasions  of  the  property  both  of  the  King  and 
of  other  men.    The  letters  are  conceived  in  a  tone  of  great 
personal  affection.    Roger  is  conjured  by  the  memory  of  his 
father  to  turn  &om  the  error  of  his  ways;  he  is  implored 
to  come  in  person  to  the  Primate  and  receive  his  fatherly 
counsel.    But  in  the  third  letter,  as  he  still  remains  obsti-  His  ex- 
nate,  sentence  of  excommunication  is  pronounced  against  ^ti^^' 
him,  an  excommunication  from  which  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
leased till  he  has  thrown  himself  on  the  King's  mercy  and 
made  restitution  both  to  the  King  and  to  all  others  whom 
he  had  wronged.^     It  is  plain  from  these  letters  that  the 


'  See  above,  p.  151. 

'  He  wae,  aocording  to  WiUiam  of  Malmesbaxy  (iii.  355),  "  detestandae 
peifidis  juyeoiB,  neo  moribos  patriaMiiB/' 
'  Ep.  Lanfr.  47,  p.  66.    **  Ab  hoc  vinoolo  anathematifl  absoWere  te  non 
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CHAP.  xz.  loyalty  of  Roger  toward  the  King  was  not  a  little  donbtfbl 

for  some  time  before  the  final  ontbreak. 

Balph  A  marriage  contracted,  as  it  would  seem,  in  express 

]^^      defiance  of  the  royal  orders,  was  the  immediate  oocasion  of 

^^J'^the  rebellion.     Earl  William  had  left  a  daughter,  Emma 

Fite>         by  name,^  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  Earl  of 

Norfolk.    William,  for  whatever  reason,  forbade  the  matcb. 

But,  taking  advantage   of   his  absence,  the  two  Earls 

carried  out  their  scheme,  and  Boger  of  Hereford  gave  hia 

sister  in  marriage  to  her  suitor.^    The  wedding-feast— the 

bride-ale,  as  our  forefiithers  called   it — was  kept  with 


poamim,  nisi  miBerioordiam  domini  mei  Bagia  vequiiM,  sfinqae  et  aUis 
quoram  res  injosto  prsdAtiu  es  jaititiam  Hmom."  One  or  two  paamgos  in 
the  letters  give  us  vague  hints  of  the  saspidons  thut  were  arising  against 
Aoger.  In  the  first  letter  (p.  64)  we  read,  '*  Dominns  noetar  Anglorom 
Bex  salntat  tob  at  nos  omnes,  sicat  fideleo  SQoa,  in  quibus  magnaim  fidncum 
habet,  et  mandat  nt,  quantmu  poasumns,  oiuam  habeamos  de  casteDis 
sais,  ne,  quod  Deus  avertat,  inimids  suis  tradantur.**  And  in  the  seoond 
letter  (p.  65),  *' Auditis  de  te  quae  audi]*e  noUem,  doleo  qaantmn  dioera 
non  ponum,  neqne  enim  deceret  ut  filins  WiUelmi  Oomitifl,  cvgns  pnideatia 
et  bonitas  et  eiga  dominum  souin  et  omnes  amicos  saoe  fidelitas  multis 
terrifl  innotuit^  infidelis  dieeretur,  et  de  perjurio  Tel  firaude  aliquam  in- 
ikmiam  pateretur ;  imo  conveidret  potraa,  ut  filins  tanti  viri  indtator  patria 
eziateret,  et  omnls  bonitatis  et  fideHtatis  aliia  eiemplum  praberet" 
Another  passage  in  the  first  letter  is  abo  remarkable ;  "  Item  mandayit 
Bex,  ne  sui  vioeoomites  aliqaa  placita  in  vestris  terris  teneant,  quoadnaque 
ipse  mare  transeat ;  et  inter  yob  et  ipaos  Tieecomites  per  semetipeam 
cauaas  veatna  audiat.** 

1  Will.  Gem.  Tii.  2$  ;  viiL  15.  The  Ibnner  passage  giyes  William  Hts- 
Osbem  only  one  daughter,  while  the  latter,  ftom  which  we  get  the  name 
Emma,  gives  him  two. 

*  Both  the  Chroniolee  (Worcester,  1076;  Peterborongh,  1075)  make 
William  improve  the  marriage  and  something  more ;  **  On  Hasan  geare 
Wyllelm  cyngc  geaf  Baulfe  eoile  Wyllelmes  dohter  Osbames  sunn.'*  Bui 
I  cannot  help  looking  on  the  words  of  Florence  (1074),  "  HerefordeMia 
Comea  Bogema,  filiua  Willelml  ejusdem  pags  Gomitia,  East-Anglomm 
Gomiti  Radulfb,  contra  prseceptum  Begis  Willelmi,  sororem  suam  conjugem 
tradidit,"  as  having  the  force  of  a  coireotion.  On  the  marriage  see  also  the 
passages  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  just  referred  to.  Osderio  (534  A)  does 
not  mention  the  marriage,  but  brings  in  the  two  Earls  as  *'duo  poten- 
tissimi  Anglorum  Comites,  Bogeriua  Herlbrdenais  et  aoroiiua  ejna  BadnUbi 
Nortwioensls*" 
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g^reat  splendour  at  Exning  in  Gambridgesliire,^  and  the  ohap.  zx. 

CIiToniders  tell  ns,  in  one  of  the  last  metrical  or  riming  ^S^^^J"^ 

eflTorts  to  be  found  in  their  pages,  Exsing. 

1075. 

"  There  was  that  bride-ale 
To  many  men*8  bale."' 

A  great  company  of  Bishops  and  Abbots  and  other  great  Preaenoeof 
men  was  gathered  together,  and  Ralph  had  specially  got  and  others, 
togeiiier   the   Bretons,  the   countrymen    of  his   mother, 
who  had  received  settlements  in  England.^    At  the  feast  Congpiracy 
men  began  to  talk  treason.     They  took  rede  how  theyM^uiam. 
might  drive  their  Lord  the  King  out  of  his  Eangdom.^ 
Among  the  guests  was  Waltheof,  Earl  of  the  neighbouring 
shires  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  and  the  point 
both  of  importance  and  of  obscurity  in  the  story  is  that  it  is 
not  dear  to  what  extent  he  lent  an  ear  to  the  rash  counsels 
of   his  companions.^     One   historian,  using  the  licence 
familiar  to  classical  and  mediaeval  writers^  puts  speeches 
into  the  mouths  of  Waltheof  and  his   tempters,  which 
modem   ingenuiiy  has   thrown    into  a  highly  dramatic 
shape.^    AQ  sorts  of  contradictory  charges  are  brought 

^  The  Chronidea  say,  **  ^a  Isedde  he  ]>flet  wif  to  NoiVwic;"  but  again  I 
Bee  a  ooirection  in  the  words  of  Florenoe  (1074),  "In  Gfantebryqgenn 
proyincU^  in  looo  qui  Yxninga  didtor/' 
s  Chion.  Petrib.  1075 ; 

"  pnr  wes  Ket  bryd  eala 
ICannum  to  beala.** 
Or,  as  Woroester  reads  the  second  line,  "  p»t  wes  manegra  manna  bealo.'* 
■  See  below,  pp.  584,  589. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076.  **  {Her  wks  Bogoer  eoil  and  Walt)eof  eorl,  and 
bieoopas  and  abbodas,  and  rcddon  )»ser  |«t  hi  woldon  heora  kynehlaford 
of  his  cynerice  adrifism."  Peterborongh  nses  the  form,  one  degree  less 
loyaly  "  Hi  woldon  ^ne  cyng  gesettan  ut  of  Eoglelandes  cynedome." 

'  My  narratiye  is  pat  together  from  the  Chronides,  Florence,  and 
Orderic,  of  whom  the  last,  writing  under  an  inspiration  from  Crowland,  is 
the  meet  distinctly  fiiYoarable  to  Waltheot  For  the  yerdons  of  other 
writers  see  Appendix  KB. 

*  Orderie  (534)  gives  the  supposed  speech  at  length,  bat  he  does  not 
say  that  it  was  made  at  the  bride-ale,  which  is  dearly  implied  by  the 
Chromldes  and  Florence.    It  is  earions  to  see  how  the  speech  has  been 
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OHAP.  XX.  against  William.     His  bastardy  is  raked  up  against  him ; 

^^^^fS]^  his  very  birth  made  him  unworthy  to  be  a  King^  and  it 
would  clearly  be  a  work  pleasing  to  Qod  to  get  rid  of 
him.^  He  had  spoiled  William  of  Mortain,^  and  poisoned 
Conan,^  Walter,  and  Biota.^  He  had  unjustly  seized  the 
noble  Kingdom  of  England,  and  had  murdered  or  driven 
into  exile  its  lawful  heirs.^  This  at  least  was  a  strange 
charge^  when  the  JBtheling  was  living  in  mickle  worship 
in  William's  court.  To  the  companions  of  his  victories 
he  had  paid  no  such  honour  as  he  ought;  some  he  had 
put  to  death  like  others;  to  others,  after  their  wounds, 
he  had  given  nought  but  barren  lands  —  such  as  the 
pastures  of  Herefordshire  and  the  corn-lands  of  Norfolk 
^and  those  wasted  by  the  ravages  of  the  enemy .^ 
All  men  hated  him;  many  would  rejoice  at  his  death. 
No  time  could  be  better  than  the  present;  William  was 
beyond  the  sea ;  the  greater  part  of  his  host  was  with 
him;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  wars  and 
rebellions  and  discords  in  his  own  family;  no  one 
believed  that  he  would  ever  come  back.  The  English 
were  a  peaceful  race,  fonder  of  feasts  and  ales  than  of 

dramatized  by  Thieny  (ii.  6i),  who  puts  each  chai^  into  the  mouth  in 
which  it  seems  most  appropriate. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  534  A.  "  Degener,  utpote  nothns,  est  qui  Bex  nuncupatiir, 
et  in  propatulo  divinitas  monstratur  quod  Deo  displicet  dum  talis  hens 
regno  pnesidet." 

'  lb.  B.    See  vol.  iL  p.  291. 

*  lb.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  316.  *  lb.    See  voL  iii.  p.  207. 

'  lb.  "  Nobile  regnum  Anglic  temere  invasit,  gmuinos  htereda  it^utU 
trucidavit  vel  in  ezsilium  crudeliter  pepulit.'* 

'  lb.  The  mention  of  death  of  course  shows  how  purely  fanciful  the 
picture  is,  but  one  charge  is  curious ;  **  Vuhieratis  victoribus  steriles  fundos 
et  hostium  depopulatione  desolates  donavit»  et  eisdem  postmodum  re- 
stauratQS,  avaritii  cogente,  abstulit  seu  minoravit.*'  Does  it  mean  thai» 
when  a  grantee  of  William  had  brought  the  wasted  land  into  tillage^  the 
King  took  it  away  from  him  again  ?  The  chaige  has  a  certain  likenen  to 
the  charge  brought  by  the  Peterborough  Ohronider  (1087),  that  in  letting 
his  demesne  lands  he  would  take  them  away  from  the  first  tenant,  if 
another  offered  a  higher  rent. 
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l)attles ;  yet  they  would  rise  in  such  a  cause  to  avenge  ohaf.  zx. 
the  blood  of  their  kinsfolk.^     Then  the  two  Earls,  Balph  Ralph  and 
and  Roger,  turn  specially  to  Waltheof.     The  time  was  ^^^i  to 
come  for  him  to  win  back  what  he  had  lost,  and  to  take  Waltheot 
Tengeance  for  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  to  him.' 
The  losses  and  wrongs  of  Waltheof  are  perhaps  not  very 
easily  seen;  still  even  the  Earl  of  three  shires  and  husband 
of  the  King's  niece  might  Jbe  tempted  by  offers  which  might 
possibly  give  him  the  Crown  itself^  and  which  would  at  all 
events  enlarge  his  Earldom  to  a  third  part  of  England. 
The  land  was  to  be  brought  back  to  the  same  state  in  Alleged 
which  it  was  in  the  days  of  good  King  Eadward.    All  the^(^n-^ 
power  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  three,  Roger,  Balph,  ■?"»*<>'■• 
and  Waltheof.    One  should  be  King^  the  other  two  should 
be  Earls.'    Here  we  probably  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
intentions  of  the  conspirators.    The  centralizing  system  of  Irksome- 
William,  the  effective  power  which  he  had  given  to  the  Earls  of 
Crown  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  was  likely  enough  to  be  ^j^2l?  " 
irksome  to  his  Earls,  French  and  English  alike.     Ealph,  intion. 
Boger,  and  Waltheof,  great  as  they  were,  were  far  from  J^^J^ 
beine:  so  great  as  Oodwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward  had  been.  M  ander 

®        ®  William 

Their  Earldoms  were  of  smaller  extent;  their  authority  than  under 
within  them  was  far  more  carefrdly  narrowed.  England 
had,  under  Cnut,  under  Eadward,  under  William,  made  so 
many  steps  in  the  direction  of  unity.  It  was  now  proposed 
to  make  her  take  a  step  backwards.  Waltheof  was  called 
on,  in  the  name  of  English  patriotism,  to  join  in  a  scheme 

'  Qrd.  Yit.  534  C.  "  Angli  sua  solunmiodo  nira  oolunt ;  oonviTiis  et 
potationibuB,  non  proeliis,  intendunt ;  snmmopere  tamen  pro  suormn  ezitio 
parentum  nltionem  Tidere  concupiscmit.** 

'  lb.  D.  They  address  him,  "  O  strenne  yir/'  which  in  Thieny  becomes 
«•  homme  de  ooeur ; "  his  English  translator  tmns  it  into  **  valiant  Saxon,'* 
a  description  hardly  justified  by  Waltheofs  mixed  descent^  Danish,  Anglian, 
and  nxsinie. 

'  lb.  G.  "  Yolnmns  nt  status  regni  Albionis  redintegretor  omnimodia 
sicnt  olim  fait  tempore  Eduaidi  piissimi  Regis.  Unns  ex  nobis  sit  Bex,  et 
duo  sfait  Dnces,  et  sic  nobis  tribns  omnes  AngUd  snbjicientur  hooores." 

YOU  nr.  P  p 
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oHAP.  XX.  which  promised  such  gains  to  his  own  oppressed  nation*^ 
The  con-    WaltheoF  may  have  heen  tempted  by  such  offers;   it  is 

spiraoy  not  ^  .* 

frvoured     certain  that  the  English  people  were  not.     They  would 

mg^h  in  gladly  have  exchanged  King  William  for  King  Eadgar  or 

general,      f^y  King  Swend.     They  had  no  mind  to  exchange  him  for 

King  Balph  or  King  Roger;  nor  had  they  any  mind  to 

clothe  Balph,  Boger^  or  even  Waltheof,  with  any  power 

which  might  disturb  the  good  peace  which  King  William 

made  in  this  land.^ 

AUeged  The  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  following  makes 

Waltheof.   Walthcof  auswer  in  an  edifying  sermon,  in  which  all  the 

usual  scriptural  examples  are  hurled  at  the  heads  of  his 

tempters.      He    is  William's  man,  William's  EarU  the 

husband  of  William's  niece ;  he  will  never  break  his  &ith 

and  turn  traitor.^     Moreover^  by  a  somewhat  doubtful 

statement  of  English  Law,  he  tells  them  that  by  that 

Law  the  traitor  is  condemned  to  lose  his  head.^     Other 

Qaestion     accounts  set  him  before  tis  as  unwillingly  beguiled   into 

sent  to  the  ^  coQsent  to  the  conspiracy^  but  as  presently  repenting.^ 

oonspiracj.  j^  jg  certain  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  open  rebellion 

^  Old.  Vit.  534  D.    "  Eja  nobiliB  heroe,  consoltas  obeerya  tibi  generique 
tno  commodisBimos  onmique  genti  tu»,  que  proetrata  est,  salutiferos." 
■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  17a. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  534  D.  "  Guillelmns  Rex  fidem  meam,  at  major  a  minoii, 
jure  reoepit  ao,  ut  ei  semper  fidelis  ezButerem,  in  matiimonium  mihi  neptem 
Buam  copnlavit.  Locupletem  quoque  oomitatnm  miht  donavit  et  inter  snos 
familiareB  connvas  oonnomeravit."  The  words  in  which  the  homage  is 
described  are  not  snch  as  we  should  have  looked  for  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
subject.    See  above,  p.  563. 

*  lb.  555  A.  "Anglioa  lex  capitis  obtmncatione  traditorem  mulotat, 
omnemque  progeniem  ejus  naturali  hsereditate  omnino  privat." 

^  The  story  as  told  by  Florence  (1074)  runs  thus ;  "  Magnam  oonjura- 
tionem,  plniimis  assentientibas,  contra  Begem  Willelmum  ibi  feoerunt, 
Gomitemque  Waltheofum,  suis  insidiis  pneventum,  secum  conjurare  com- 
pulerunt;  qui,  mox  ut  potait>  Lanfranoum  Borubemensem  Arcfaiepi- 
scopum  adiit,  pcenitentiamque  ab  eo  pro  fiusto,  Ucet  non  sponte,  saoramento 
aooepit,  ejusque  consilio  Regem  Willehnum  in  NormanniA  degentem 
petiit,  eique  rem  ex  ordine  gestam  pandens,  illius  miseriooidin  vitro  ae 
dedit." 
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wUch  followed.     He  hastened  to  Archbishop  Lan&anc,  chap.  zz. 
doubtless  as  to  a  spiritual  father,  but  perhaps  also  as  being  ?^^^**" 
for  the  time  a  temporal  superior.     He  told  him  of  the  un-  Lanfranc. 
lawful  oath  which  he  had  taken  against  his  wiU.    When  The  oath 
the  breaking  of  a  constrained  oath  would  be  to  William's  ^nd  the 
advantage,  the  guilt  of  perjury  was  a  far  slighter  matter  ^^ 
than  when  its  breaking  was  to  William's  damage.    The 
oath  of  Harold  was  to  be  kept  at  all  hazards ;  its  viola- 
tion could  be  atoned  for  only  by  his  own   overthrow 
and  that  of  his  Kingdom.    But  in  the  ease  of  Waltheof 
an  unwilling  oath  might  lawfully  be  broken;   all  that 
Lanfiranc  required  of  his  penitent  was  to  go  through 
certain  ecclesiasticsd  penances,  and  to  go  and  confess  the 
whole  matter  to  the  King  against  whom  he  had  sinned, 
Waltheof  crossed  the  sea   and  sought  the  presence  of  WaKheof 
William.      He  did  not  come  empty-handed;    when  he^^^moidy 
craved  the  King's  forgiveness  he  offered  rich  gifts  as  the  ^  ^^ 
price  of  his  mercy .^    It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  the  King, 
pardon  was  formally  given,  but  it  is  certain  that  WiUiam  V^illiam's 
made  light  of  Waltheof 's  share  in  the  matter,  that  the  treatment 
Earl  abode  in  Normandy  till  the  King's  return,  and  that  °^^'"- 
till  the  King's  return  he  suffered  no  punishment  or  re- 
straint.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk — strange  Bevolt  of 
predecessors  of  nobler  bearers  of  the  same  titles  * — were  r^™."^ 
in  open  revolt  against  the  King.     Ralph  made  the  most 
of  his  twofold  descent.    As  a  Breton,  he  called  on  the  The  Bre- 
Bretons  in  Engknd,  perhaps  on  those  beyond  sea,  to  join  England 
in  the  enterprise.     As  an  Englishman,  born   and  ruling  3°^  ^^P**" 
in  one  of  the  Danish  districts  of  England,  he  sought  He  aaks 
for  the  help  of  a  Danish  fleet.'^     The  Bretons  flocked  jv^t^^a. 

1  Ghron.  Wig.  1076.    *«  And  WalOeof  Eori  ferde  ofer  m  and  wzeide 
hme  flyUkie  and  bnd  forgyfenysae  and  bead  giemuman.** 

*  lb.     ''  Ao  ae  kynge  let  lihtHoe  of  otT  >et  he  oom  to  Bnglalande.*' 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  491 ;  ili.  466, 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  "  Bawnlf  Eorl  and  Bogcar  Borl  1 

p  P  a 
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CHAP.  XX.  to  his  standard  j  the  Danes  came^  but  came  too  late 
for  his  purpose.  Both  the  Earls  went  to  their  Earldoms^ 
and  gathered  together  such  forces  as  they  could  muster, 
Balph*8  A  large  portion  of  the  forces  of  Balph  being  Breton 
2J[]^'  or  other  mercenaries.^  He  set  out  towards  the  point 
He  en-  where  he  was  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  marched 
camps  at    as    far    as    Cambridge.     But  the  movement  met  with 

CauiDziuflre*  ^ 

The  people  ^^  favour  from  men  of  either  race.  The  King's  men, 
"^^SSrt"^  French  and  English,  answered  willingly  to  the  call  of 
the  King,  the  royal  officers,  and  served  zealously  against  the 
The  Earls  rebel  Earls.  A  summons  to  the  King's  court,  issued 
disobey  the  ^  the  Earls  by  the  Justiciaries  William  of  Warren  and 

gammons  ■^ 

of  the         Bichard  the  son  of  Count  Gilbert,  had  no  effect,  and  the 

Justici- 

ariee.         campaign,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  b^;an.^    The  chief  com- 

Pfomln-     mands  were  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  of  both  races, 

enoe  of  .  ' 

chnrchmen  and  the  progress  of  the  war  was  carefully  announced  by 

m^cam-^j^^  Primate  to  the  King.     The  movement  of  Roger  in 

the  West  seems  to  have  been  left  to  be  dealt  with  by 

Wulfrtan    the  forces  of  the  district.     Two  English  Prelates,  Bishop 

^Sff^w^  Wulfstan  and  Abbot  iEthelwig,  appeared  in  strange  union 

H^i^"^       with  Urse,  the  rapacious  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire.     The 

whole  force  of  the  country  followed  them;   the  Earl  of 

Hereford  was  hindered  from  crossing  the   Severn,'  and 

hofdingas  et  )nsan  anmde,  and  hi  speonon  heom  to  hft  Bryttas,  and  sendon 
eao  to  Denemarcon  sefter  scyphere."  ^  See  below,  p.  5B4. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  535  A,  B.  "  Guillelmas  de  WarennA  et  Rioardos  de  Bene- 
fiftotA,  filins  Gisleberti  Comitis,  quos  Rex  pracipoos  Angli»  jnstitiarioa 
oonstituerat  in  regni  negotiis,  rebellantes  convocant  ad  curiam  Regis,  lUi 
yero  pneoeptis  eonim  ohsecandare  contemnunt,  sed  proterviam  pzoeequx 
conantee  in  regies  satellites  proaliari  elignnt." 

*  The  Chronicles  say  only,  "Bogoer  ferde  west  to  his  eoildome  and 
gaderade  his  folc  J>an  cynoge  to  an)>earfe  he  )K>hte,  ac  hit  weailS  heom 
seolfiin  to  myodan  hearme ;"  or,  as  Peterborough  puts  it,  '*  ac  he  weaiff 
gelet/'  Florence  gives  ns  the  names  of  those  by  whom  he  was  let;  **  Sed 
Herefordensi  Gomiti,  ne,  SafarinA  transvadato,  Badulfi>  Comiti  ad  locum 
destinatum  cum  suo  exeroitu  occurreret,  restitit  Wlstanus  Wigomensis  E^- 
soopus  cum  magnA  militari  manu ,  et  ^gelwius  Eoveshamnensis  Abbas  cum 
Buis,  ascitiB  sibi  In  adjutoiinm  Ursone  Yioeoomite  Wigonw  et  Waltero  de 
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the  sequel  shows  that  he  was  himself  taken  prisoner.    The  oeap.  zju 
movement  in  East-Anglia  was  dearly  looked  on  as  more 
dangerous.     Besides  William  of  Warren  and  Robert  the  Odo  and 
son  of  William  Malet,  the  two  warlike  Bishops,  Odo  of  coa^ooM 
Bajeux  and  Gteoffrey  of  Coutanoes,  led  forth  a  vast  host  ^S^ 
of  both  races  to  attack  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  at  Cambridge.^  Ralph. 
For  once  the  Norman  casUemen  and  the  English  landfolk  Union  of 
were  fighting  side  by  side  with  a  good  will;^  neither  >nTiRiI!^, 
looked  for  any  good  firom  an  insurrection  got  up  in  the^^* 
personal  interest  of  two  tmrbulent  Earls.     Balph  did  not  Flight  of 
dare  to  meet  the  host  which  came  against  him  at  Cam*      ^  ' 
bridge.    Lanfirane  was  soon  able  to  announce  to  the  Eang  Lanfianc's 
that  the  rebel  Earl  had  taken  to  flight,  that  the  King's  ^*P***'^*; 
men^  French  and  English,  were  pursuing  him,  and  that 
they  trusted  that  in  a  few  days  his  whole  company  would 
be  killed  or  taken  or  driven  out  of  the  land.'     Happy 
were  those  who  came  in  for  the  last  of  these  three  alter- 
natives.    The  justice  of  the  Norman  Bishops  was  as  sharp 
now  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  days  in  the  West.^    They  Mutilation 
acted  on  the  principle  of  Eastern  rulers,   *'Slay  themp^Bonew. 
not,  lest  my  people  forget  it  ;*'  ^  that  the  prisoners  might 
be  marked  and  remembered^  the  right  foot  of  each  was 


Laoeio  com  copiis  Bnis,  et  ceterft  mnltitadine  plebis."  Thieiry  (ii.  6a) 
makes  Roger  aBsemble  "  beaucoup  do  Gallois  des  fronti^res."  This  seemingly 
comes  from  R.  Wendover  (ii.  15),  "Wallensibus  sibi  oonfoederatis/'  but 
this  is  simply  a  misnndentanding  of  the  "  Bryttas "  of  the  Chronicles. 
Thieny  has  also  some  details  of  the  campaign  for  which  I  cannot  find 
the  anthority. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1074.    "  Ppope  Grantebiycgiam  castrametanti.*' 

*  Chion.  Wig.  1016,  Petrib.  1075.  **  RawuK  eao  wolde  mid  his  eorldome 
foziSgan,  ac  >a  ^^^tolmAnn  ]>e  wcron  on  EngbUande,  and  eao  ^eot  landfolc 
heom  togenes  oomon,  and  hi  eaUe  geletton  i«t  hi  naht  ne  dydon.** 

»  Ep.  Lanfr.  37  (Giles,  i.  56).  "  Rodulphus  Comes,  immo  Rodnlphus 
traditor,  et  totus  exerdtus  ejus  in  fugam  versi  fuerunt ;  et  nostri  cum 
infinite  mnltitodine  Frsncigenamm  et  Anglomm  eos  insequuntur,  et  ante 
panoos  dies,  siont  mihi  mandavemnt  principes  nostri,  aut  ipsi  peijuri  de 
terxft  yestrft  per  mare  fogient  aut  eos  vivos  vel  mortuos  habebnnt.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  278.  '  PMdm  U.  ii. 
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c«AP.  zz.  cat  off.^   Ralph  fled  to  Norwich,  the  capital  of  his  Earldom. 

JJj^^       The  castle  which  William  had  begun  to  build  at  a  very 

Norwich,    ^g^j  stage  of  his  leign  *  was  in  his  possession.    Its  building 

had  iuTolyed  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  the  houses 

State  of      of  the  city.'    But,  to  make  up  ior  this  loss^  the  King 

and  the  Earl  between  them  had  founded  a  new  town,  a 

French  town^  on  what  had  been  the  common  land  of  the 

English  burghers.^    It  might  seeiJi  from  some  dark  entries 

in  the  Survey  that  some  even  of  the  English  inhabitants 

of  the  city  took  the   part  of   the   rebel  Earl.      Stilly 

according  to  the  most  trustworthy  account,  Balph  did  not 

Balph  ndla  dare  to  stand  a  siege  of  Norwich  in  his  own  person.^     He 

nuiriL  '     took  ship  and  sailed  to  Denmark,  to  hasten  the  coming 

of  the  Danish  fleet.* 

^  Orderic  (535  B),  who  seems  to  make  more  of  actual  fighting  than  FWenoe 
does,  tdls  the  storj  thus ;  "  GuiUelmns  et  Ricardns  [whom  Florence  does 
not  mention]  exercitum  Anglise  coadonant,  aoiiterque  contra  seditiosoa  in 
campo  qui  Fagaduna  dicitur  dimicant.  Obetantee  vero  Dei  yirtute  supcTant, 
et  omnibus  captis,  cujuscnmque  conditionis  sint,  dextmm  pedem  tU  noU- 
Jlcenhtr  amputant."  Florence's  yersion  is;  **Ip8e  suos  conatw  infir- 
man  oernens,  multitudinem  resistentium  veritus,  ad  Korthwio  dancolo 
refbgit  et,  oastello  suae  conjugi  militibusqae  suis  commendato,  asoensft  nayi 
de  Angii4  ad  minorem  Biytanniam  fugit;  quem  fhgientem  adveFsaiii  illins 
insecuti,  omnes  quoe  de  suis  oomprehendere  poterant  vel  interememnt  rti 
diyenis  modis  debilitayenint/'  '  See  abovei,  p.  67. 

*  Domesday,  ii.  116  h,  "  In  ill&  terrft  de  qu&  Heroldus  habebat  soeam 
sunt  xxT.  buigenseSy  et  xvii.  mansursa  vaoiue  qusa  sunt  in  oocupatione 
castelli,  et  in  burgo  clxxx.  mansurse  vacurse  in  hoc  quod  erat  in  socft  Regis 
et  Comitis,  et  Ixzxi.  in  oocupatione  casteUi.** 

*  lb.  118.  Under  the  head  of  '*Franci  de  Norwic  In  noro  burgo"  we 
read,  **  Tota  haec  terra  burgensium  erat  in  domimo  Comitis  Radulfi,  et  con- 
cessit earn  Regt  in  commune  ad  fiusiendum  burgum  inter  se  et  Begem." 

*  This  appears  from  the  passage  of  Florence  just  quoted ;  so  also  in  the 
Chronicles ;  '*  [Bawulf]  wsbs  f»gen  hset  he  to  scypum  etfleah,  his  wif  belaf 
efker  in  Iwm  castele."  Orderic  however  (535  B)  first  describes  the  flight  of 
Kalph  and  the  siege,  and  adds, "  Badulftis  autem  de  Guader,  ut  sese  sic 
indusione  constrictum  vidit,  et  nullum  adjutorium  a  suis  oompUcibns 
speravit,  munitionem  suam  fidis  custodibus  oaute  commisit,  et  ipse  proximum 
mare  ingressus  Daciam  pro  auxiliis  navigio  adiit.** 

*  I  accept  the  flight  to  Denmark,  though  resting  on  the  authority  of 
Orderic  only,  as  it  so  exactly  fiJls  in  witb  what  went  before  and  what 
follows.    Hie  Chronicles  do  not  tell  us  whither  he  sifled ;  Peterborough, 
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Meanwhile  the  wonum  whoee  marriage  had  been  the  obap.  zz. 
immediftt>e  cause  of  all  ihis  diatorbance  was  showing  &^£^^ 
nobkr  spirit  than  either   her  brother  or  her  husband,  by  Emma. 
TVlien  the  Eari  of  Norfolk  took  ship  from  Norwich^  he 
left  the  castle  in  charge  of  his  newly  manied  Countess.^ 
Emma  boldly  stood  a  siwe  in  which  all  the  engineering  Sfiege  and 

cftpitulft" 

skill  of  the  age  was  brought  to  bear  for  t^e  space  of  tionof 
three  months  upon  the  still  new  fortress  of  Norwich.*  ^''"^• 
And  she  held  out  till  she  obtained  terms  of  capitulation 
from  the  besiegers  which  might  be  looked  on  as  com- 
paratively favourable.'    Lanfranc  could  annoxmce  to  the 
Ejng  in  his  next  despatch  that  the  castle  of  Norwich 
had  surrendered,  and  that^  in  the  Primate's  own  energetic 
language,  the  Kingdom  was  cleansed  from  the  filth  of  the 
Bretons.^    Balph,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  had  some  Norman 
and  some  English  followers,  but  of  their  &te  we  hear  Terms 
nothing,  except  from  a  statement  in  the  Survey  which  ^^^ 
shows  that  some  of  BalpVs  partizans  in  the  city  had  to  Br«*<»w« 
seek  dwellings  elsewhere.^    This  however,  though  it  may 

to  the  paasage  before  quoted,  adds,  that  he  "  for  to  scipe  set  Noz^wic." 
Florenoe  (see  the  first  note  on  the  last  page)  mentions  his  flight  to  Britanny. 
He  doubtLees  went  there  in  the  end. 

^  See  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles  just  quoted.  So  also  Florence, 
"  Gastello  sue  oonjugi  militibusque  suis  commendato."  Orderic  does  not 
mention  the  CSountess  at  this  stage. 

*  Orderio  (535  B)  gives  the  fuU  details  of  the  siege ;  how  the  walls  were 
attacked  **  crebis  assultibus  variisque  machinationibus,"  and  that  *'  per  ties 


*  Cbron.  Petrib.  1075.  "  ^^^  ^^  '^  ^"^^  innan  ham  castele,  and  hine 
heold  swa  lauge  >et  man  hire  griiS  sealde." 

*  ^.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57).  **  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  cojiis  miserioordiA 
r^gnum  yeetrum  purgatom  est  spurcitii  BritonQm,** 

'It  seems  plain  from  Domesday  (ii.  117  &)  that  some  of  the  English 
citizens  of  Norwich  were  involved  in  Ralph's  &11 ;  '*  De  bursensibus 
qui  manseront  in  buigo  de  Norwio  abierunt  et  manent  in  Beodee  villA 
Abbatis  Sancti  Edmundi  zzii.  et  vi.  in  Humilgar,  H.  et  dinusenmt  buxgum. 
Et  in  Torp  Regis  i.  et  in  terri  Bogerii  Bigot  i.  et  sub  W.  de  Noies  i.  et 
Ricardns  de  Seint-Cler  i.  Isti  fugientes  et  alii  remanentes  omnino  sont 
vastati,  partim  propter  &risiiM;taras  B.  comitis,  partim  propter  arsuram, 
partim  propter  geltum  Begis,  paitim  propter  Walerannam.**   In  connexion, 
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OHAP.  zx.  have  been  the  indirect  result,  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
formal  effect  of  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Among  the 
Bretons^  who  must  have  been  a  considerable  body,  those 
who  had  lands  in  England  were  promised  safety  in  life 
and  limbj  and  were  allowed  forty  days  to  get  them  out 
of  the  Eongdom,  to  which  they  were  not  to  come  back 
without  thQ  King's  leave.^  The  mercenaries  who  had  no 
land,  but  who  had  followed  Earl  Balph  for  pay,  were  by 
dint  of  many  entreaties  admitted  to  the  same  terms,  but  the 
shorter  time  of  a  month  was  given  them  to  leave  the  King- 

Oocapfttion  dom.^  The  castle  was  occupied  by  two  of  the  captains  of 
the  besiegers^  Bishop  Oeoffirey  and  Earl  William  of  Warren. 
With  them  was  joined  Robert  Malet^  a  son  of  the  fiunous 
William,  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  one  of  the  great 
landowners  of  East-Anglia.'  The  garrison  which  they 
commanded  consisted  of  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and 
a  body  of  balistarii  and  other  engineers.^  Norwich  was 
thus  held  in  safe  keeping  till  the  King^s  return.  The 
Countess  Emma^  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  the  city^ 
was  received  to  the  same  terms  as  her  followers.  She 
made  her  way  to  Britanny^  and  was  presently  joined  there 
by  her  husband.^ 

Thus  there  was  once  more  peace  in  the  realm  of  King 

with  this  entry  we  may  note  the  expression  of  Orderic  (535  G),  **  Yioarii 
Begis  GuiUelmns  et  Rioazdus  mmnieipea  oppidi  [though  thoee  words  do  not 
always  bear  a  dvic  meaning]  ad  deditionem  ooarctaat."  There  b  nothing 
wonderftd  in  Ralph  haying  a  party  in  his  own  capital,  though  his  schemes 
were  not  approved  by  the  oountzy  at  lai;^. 

1  £p.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i  57). 
*   *  lb.  **  Qui  Rodnlpho  traditori  et  sodis  ejus  sine  terrft  pro  solidis  servierunt, 
ad  hoc  fiunendum  unius  mensis  spatium  multis  precibns  unpetravenmi.'* 

*  On  Robert  Malet,  see  above,  p.  473  ;  and  for  his  lands  in  East-AngUa, 
see  Domesday,  n.  153-156. 

*  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57).  "Treoenti  lorioati,  cum  balistariis  et 
artificibns  machinarum  multis.** 

■  Chron.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  "  And  heo  |»a  utferde  of  Englalande, 
and  ealle  hire  menu  pe  hire  mid  woldon.*'  •  So  Florence.  Orderic  (535  C), 
'*  Ezpulsus  itaque  cum  uzore  sui  Britanniam  repetiit."  This  is  Orderic*s 
only  mention  of  the  heroine.    Lsnfrano  does  not  speak  of  her  at  all. 
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William.^    But  it  was  known  that  tKe  dealings  of  Balph  chap.  xx. 

with  the  DanLdi  court  had  not  been  in  vain^  and  that  a 

Danish  fleet  was  then  on  its  voyage.    Lanfranc,  as  a  watchful 

guardian  of  the  realm^  strictly  charged  Bishop  Walcher 

to  keep  the  new  castle  of  Durham  safe  against  their 

attacks.^    Presently  the  King   himself,   whose   presence  WilUam's 

had  been  earnestly  asked  for  by  his  lieutenants^^  came"**^™' 

back  to  England.     He  brought  with  him  Earl  Waltheof^ 

but  not  as  yet  as  a  prisoner.    But  soon  after  William's  Arregt  of 

landing,  Waltheof  was  arrested.^    It  is  possible  that  this 

step  may  have  been  caused  by  the  actual  appearance  of  TheDanish 

a  fleet  of  two  hundred  Danish  ships  in  the  Humber.    Such  ^^ber!^^ 

an  invasion  would  naturally  bring  up  again  the  memory 

of  "Waltheof  s  old  exploits,  and  none  the  less  that  one  of 

the  leaders  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  Waltheof 's  old  com-  * 

panion  in  arms.     Swend  had,  as  well  nigh  the  last  act  of 

his  life,  once  more  sent  his  son  Cnut,  the  Aiture  King  and  Ite  oom- 

saint,  together  with  an  Earl  named  Hakon,  as  the  com-  Cnut  wd 

manders  of  the  fleet*    At  such  a  moment  it  might  well  ^•^°**' 

^  £p.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57).  **  Omnia  strepitus  belloraai,  miaenuite 
J)eo,  in  Anglidk  terr&  quieyit."  So  more  emphatically  in  ai  (t  49) ;  "Nos 
ezpnlria  Britonibufl  et  sedatia  omnibna  beUia,  in  tant&  tranqnillitate 
Tivimna  ni,  poatqnam  Bex  mare  tranaiit,  tnnquilliuB  nos  yizisae  nequa- 
qnam  memineiimna." 

'  lb.  28  0.  49).  '*  Dani,  nt  Bex  Tobia  [Walchero]  mandavit,  rerera 
Teniunt :  caatrom  itaqne  veetram  hominibna  et  armia  et  alimentia  Tigilanti 
codt  mmiiri  fikCite."  »  Ord.  Vit.  535  C. 

*  Ohron.  Ptftrib.  1075.  '*  -^^^  se  cing  syVOan  com  to  Englalande,  and 
genam  Boger  Eorl  hia  meg  and  gefeatnode  hine,  and  WalJ^eof  Eorl  he 
genam  eac."  Woroeater  inaerta  here  the  account  of  Waltheof  a  voyage  to 
Normandy,  quoted  in  p.  579.  Boger'a  captivity  ia  described  in  Woroeater 
by  the  wordB  *'  and  aette  on  primn^ — foreign  names  being  needed  for  foreign 
objecta — and  the  arreat  of  Waltheof  ia  mentioned  in  the  words  **  and  hine 
let  ayWaa  tacan/*  Flor.  Wig.  1074.  "  His  geetia,  Bex  auctnmnali  tempore 
de  Normann]&  rediena,  Gomitem  Bogerom  in  ooatodUL  posnit,  Comitem  etiam 
Waltheofum,  Ueei  ab  eo  mMtficoTdiam  expetierat,  coatodin  tradidit." 

'  Ohron.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  "  And  aona  efter  >am  oomon  eastan 
of  Denmearcan  cc.  acipa,  and  ^^ssron  wseron  twsegen  heafodmenn,  Onut 
Swaegnea  annu  [Oyngea,  Wig.]  and  Hacnn  Eorl.*'  This  ia  the  Hakon 
whom  Lappenberg  (aee  above,  p.  14a)  identifiea  with  Hakon  the  son  of 
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QHAF.zx.  seem  that  Cnnt's  old  fidlow-^oldier,  the  man  who  had 
doyen  so  many  Norman  Bknlls  before  the  gate  of  York 
Castle,  was  not  a  man  who  oould  be  safely  left  at  laxge 
in  England.  Waltheof  was  therefore  put  in  ward  as  well 
as  Boger,  and  the  two  Eails  awaited  their  public  trial  in 
the  Midwinter  Gemot.^ 

TheDMMs      Meanwhile  the  Danes  were  once  more  in  the  Humber. 

**  ^  *  We  hear  nothing  of  their  reception  by  the  people  at  large ; 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  resistance  which  they  may  have 
met  with  from  the  King^s  commanders  in  Yorkshire.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  no  exploits  on  their  part^  of 
no  batdes  fought,  of  no  Norman  fortresses  destroyed  or 
taken.  It  is  plain  that  the  two  castles  of  York  did  not 
hinder  the  Danes  from  sailing  up  the  Ouse,  but  it  is 

Tbey  plan- equally  clear  that  all   that   they  did  at  York  was  an 

j^a^,  useless  act  of  sacrilege,  followed,  so  the  story  mns,  by 
one  of  the  usual  judgements.  ''  They  dared  not  hold 
fight  with  William  King,  but  they  went  to  York,  and 
brake  Saint  Peter's  minster,  and  took  therein  miekle 
wealth,  and  so  went  away.  And  all  died  that  were  of 
that  rede^  that  was  Hakon  Earl's  son  and  many  others 
with  him."  ^  Thus  the  metropolitan  church  of  tlie  Norths 
rising  from  its  ruins  under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Thomas, 
suffered  again,  though  doubtless  far  less  severely  than  it 
had  suffered  in  the  last  days  of  Ealdred.^  According  to 
one  version^  the  land  to  which  the  Danish  fleet  sailed 

Swegen  the  boh  of  Gudwine.  Bat  ooold  Hakon,  who  must  have  been  bom 
ftbont  1047,  haye  had  a  son  of  the  age  which  is  implied  direcUj  after  t 

This  Danirii  inroad  ia  mentioned  only  in  the  Chronicles.  The  Danish 
writers,  as  nsnal,  give  no  help.  ^  See  note  4  last  page. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076.  ''And  ne  dorston  nan  gefeoht  healdan  wi9  Wil- 
lelme  Cjnge,  ao  ferdon  to  Eoforwic,  and  brecon  See  Petres  mynster, 
and  t6oon  ]«erinne  myoele  nhta,  and  foron  swa  aweg,  ac  ealle  ^  forfiardon 
>e  »t  >am  r»de  wiBron ;  >8et  wcs  Haoones  sunn  Eoilefl^  and  manege  oSre 
mid  him/'  Peterborough  does  not  mention  the  sacrilege  or  its  puntsh- 
ment. 

'  See  above,  p.  267. 
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after  leaving  York  was  Flanders.^      Cnut  was^  now  or  obap.  zx. 
later,  the  husband  of  Count  Bobert's  daughter ;'    both 
were  enemies  of  William^  and  a  meeting  of  the  two  princes 
might  be  sought  on  both  sides  for  the  devising  of  future 
schemes  against  him. 

While   the  two   Earls   were   in   prison,  awaiting  the  Death  of 
meeting  of  the  usual  Midwinter  Assembly,  an  event  took  pJo^^^ 
place  which,  though  it  was  of  no  political  importance,  i9>  i^75- 
yet  marks  the  severing  of  another  tie  between  the  older 
and  the  newer  England.   The  Lady  Eadgy  th,  the  daughter 
of  Godwine,  the  sister  of  Harold^  the  widow  of  Eadward,    ' 
died  in  the  month,  of  December^  in  her  paUce  at  Win- 
chester.^   While  all  the  rest  of  her  family  were  either  Her  pon- 
slain  or  wandering  to  and  fro  in  foreign  knds,  she. had  willuun. 
kept  all  her  lands  and  honours^  and,  as  Queen  Matilda 
was  almost  always  in  Normandy,  she  must  have  practically 
kept  something  more  than  the  usual  rank  of  the  Old 
Lady.    We  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  her  heart  was 
Norman  rather  than  English;^   still  Englishmen  must 
have  felt  that  their  land  became  somewhat  less  English  by 
the  loss  of  one  who^  though  of  English  birth^  still  sat  in 
the  highest  place  among  the  conquerors.      The  age  of 
Eadgyth  it  would  be  hard  to  fix  exactly.     If  she  was, 
as  seems  not  unlikely,  ihe  eldest  child  of  Godwine  and 
Gytha/  she  must  have  now  been  about  fifty-five  years 
old.      In  that  comparatively  short  space  she  had  seen  Changes 
mighty  chauges  in  England  and  in  the  world.      BomuJ^^g,^ 

^  Chion.  Petrib.  1075.   "Ac  heoldon  ofer  sse  to  Flandnm.** 

*  Edla»  EthelA,  or  Adel*.  See  Knytliiiga  Saga,  o.  30;  JEanoth.  Hist 
8.  Caanti,  Langebek,  iii.  344 ;  WilL  Mahn.  iii.  357,  aod  Cbron.  Petrib. 
1085.    "CnutheafdeBodbeanleBdohter." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075 ;  Hor.  Wig.  1074.  **Aikd  EadgjO 
■eo  hle£die  [hbefiUg,  Petrib.]  foiVierde^  seo  wsw  Eadwardes  ojnges  geresta, 
eeofoQ  niht  bst  Xpee  nuBasan,  on  Winoeetre.** 

*  See  vol.  iii  p.  655.  ■  See  yoL  E  p.  555. 
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€BAP.  zz  in  the  early  days  of  Cnut^  she  had  seen  the  troubles 
of  the    reigns    of   his    sons;    she    had    shared    in   the 
royalty  of  the  restored  English  kingly  house;   she  had 
shared  in  one  overthrow  of  her  own  &mily,  and  she  had 
beheld  another  more  utter  overthrow  in  which  she  did 
not   share.     The  sister  of  Harold  holding  the  highest 
place  among  her  sex  at  the  court  of  William  must  have 
been  a  strange  sight  in  the  eyes  both  of  Englishmen  and 
of  Normans.     And  the  mention  of  Eadgyth  suggests  the 
momentary  thought  of  other  Englishwomen  who^  like  her- 
F«te  of      self,  survived  the  bondage  of  their  country.     GK)dgifuj  the 
^'^^^  *    widow  of  Leofiic^  was  living  after  King  William  came  into 
England;^  and  we  ask^  with  still  deeper  interest,  what 
of  Said-      were  the  latter  days  of  her  granddanghter,  the  widow 
^^-         of  Orufiydd  and  of  Harold.    But  as  to  both  Godgifu  and 
Ealdgyth  history  tells  us  nothing;   it  is  Eadgyth  alone 
E»dg7th*8  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  national  annals.     Of  the 
toiu&on^  details  of  her  last  days  we  have  no  account,  save  the 
rf^o-      i^Jf  legendary  statement  that  on  her  deathbed  she  pro- 
tested her  innocence  of  the  personal  scandals  which  liad 
Her  burial  been  raised  against  her.'    The  honours  which  William  had 

at  West- 

mioBter.  shown  her  in  her  life-time  followed  her  in  death.  ''The 
King  had  her  brought  to  Westminster  with  mickle 
worship,  and  laid  her  with  Eadward  King  her  lord."^ 
There  the  two,  so  strangely  joined  in  life,  lay  side  by 
side  in  death,  till  the  day  came  when  the  growing 
honours  of  the  saint  called  for  his  translation  from  the 
side  of  a  mortal  and  sinful  woman  to  a  higher  place  in 
his  own  temple.^ 

The  Midwinter  Gem6t  now  came  together,  this  time 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  63a.  *  Will.  Malm.  iL  197. 

*  Chion.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  '*And  se  cyngc  hig  let  biyngan  to 
Westmynfltre  mid  mycclan  weoz^scype,  and  leide  heo  wiV  Eadwarde  oynge 
hire  hiaforde."    Cf.  WiU.  Mahn.  iii.  373. 

*  See  vol.  iii  p.  39. 
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also  not  at  Olonoester,  but  in  Eadward's  old  home  at  ohap.  xx. 
Westminster,    The  funeral  rites  of  Eadgyth,  the  masses  ^^*" 
and  offerings  for  her  soul^  doubtless  formed  part  of  the^'tWeBt. 
ecclesiastical  side  of  the  solemnity.     But  that  Gemot  had  1075-1076. 
to   do   other  work,  which  was  in  a  more  practical  way 
to  cut  off  the  England  of  William  and  Matilda  from  the 
England  of  Eadward  and  Eadgyth.    There  was  no  longer 
an  English  Lady;    there  was  soon  to  be  no  longer  an 
English  Earl.     Ralph  of  Norfolk,  who^  traitor  alike  to 
England  and  to  William,  was  still  a  son  of  the  soil,  had 
fled  to  the  land  of  his  mother.     His  more  famous  brother  Trial  of 
Earl,  the  son  of  Siward  and  iEthelfl»d,  the  descendant  by  ^^^ 
his  mother's  side  of  the  long  line  of  Bemician  Earls  and  foUowew. 
Kings^  was  a  prisoner  awaiting  his  trial.    The  King  and 
his  Witan  sat  in  judgement,  as  in  William's  day  they  bad 
sat  in  judgement  upon  Eustace,^  as  in  the  old  time  they 
had  sat  on  .^:i%ar  and  on  Godwine.    The  traitors,  so  many 
as  were  within  reach,  were  brought  up  for  trial.     Ralph,  BaLph  con- 
like Eustace,  was  condenmed  in  his  absence.     It  would  ^^it.  ^ 
have  been  vain  to  pronounce  any  sentence  on  him  save  the 
accustomed  English  sentence  of  outlawry  and  confiscation 
of  lands.'    But  a  heavier  vengeance  fell  on  some  of  his 
meaner    accomplices.      "There    man   fordoomed   all  theCrael 
Bretons  that  were  at  the  bride-feast  at  Norwich.    Some  ^^  * 
were  blinded,  some  were  driven  firom  the  land,  and  some  ^^ 
were  put  to  shame.     So  were  the  King's  traitors  brought 
low."^    Let  us  at  least  hope  that  those  who  were  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation  at  -Norwich  did  not  come 
in  for  the  heaviest  of  these  sentences. 

^  See  above,  p.  129. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  535  0.  "BadulfuB  de  Guader  Comes  Noiihguioi  AngllA 
perpetnaliter  exhereditatos  est." 

"  Chroo.  Wig.  1076,  Pefcrib.  1075.  "Se  kyogc  w»s  |>a  |»one  midwinter 
on  WestmjDstre,  |>tsr  mon  fordemde  ealle  ^  Bryttas  )>e  wKTon  »t  >am 
brydlope  ast  NoilSwic.  Some  hi  wurdon  geblende,  and  same  wrecen  of  lande, 
and  snme  getawod  to  scande.  pus  wttidon  >e8  kyninges  swican  geny- 
Oeiade." 
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OHAP.  XX.      The  other  two  Earls,  Roger  and  Waltheof^  were  in  safe 

^de^k-  ^^^^P^^ffj  ^^^  appeared  in  person  before  the  Assembly. 

tion  of       Boger^  as  maybe  supposed,  had  no  defence  to  make  against 

^^^^'       the  charge  of  treason.    His  sentence,  according  to  Norman 

Law,  was  confiscation  of  lands  and  perpetual  imprison- 

Trial  of      ment.^    The  case  of  Waltheof  was  one  of  more  difficulty ; 

on  no  showing,  had   he  taken  any  active  share  in  the 

rebellion ;  whatever  his  offence  was,  he  had  done  what  he 

could  to  repair  it  by  a  speedy  confession,  and  the  King's 

own  treatment  of  him  while  in  Normandy  might  have 

been  taken  as  an  earnest  that  no  veiy  heavy  punishment 

ihuni^  of  was  in  store  for  him.    But  Waltheiof  had  his  worst  enemy 

Judithf      on  his  own  hearth ;  the  tie  which  bound  him  most  closely 

to  William  proved  to  be  the  veiy  snare  in  whidi  he  was 

entangled.     His  foreign  wife,  for  what  reason  we  are  not 

told,  sought  his  destruction.     It  is  plain  that  William 

himself  was  not  disposed  to  deal  harshly  with  him,  but 

Judith  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  her  husband  in  the 

ears  of  her  uncle.      The  Earl  was  charged  before  the 

Assembly  with  having  been  a  £ftvourer  and  accomplice 

Waltheof  8  of  the  late  rebellion.'    His  defence  was  that  he  had  indeed 

^°^'     heard  the  scheme  of  rebellion  proposed,  but  that  he  had  in 

no  way  consented  to  so  wicked  a  design.'*  Such  at  least 

is  the  version  of  the  historiazi  who  gives  us  the  fullest 

narrative,  but  it  is  a  version  which  overlooks  the  oath 

to  the  conspirators^  which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  there 

can  be  little  doubt  that  Waltheof  had  taken.    Howev» 

this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Gem6t 

*  Ord.  Yit.  535  D.  **Secundam  legee  Normaimormn  judicatos  est,  ei 
amiMA  omni  hereditate  terrenft  in  oaroere  Begia  parpetuo  damnatoa  est." 

*  lb.  536  B.  "  Galleyus  Cornea  ad  Begem  acoersituB  eat^  et  per 
ddationem  Judith  uzoris  sun  aoousatiu  est,  quod  pnediote  proditioDis 
ooDBciuB  et  fiMitor  fuerit  dominoque  suo  infidelia  exsiiterit." 

*  lb.  535  B.  "  lUe  intrepidus  palam  recognovit  quod  proditorum  nequis* 
simam  yolnntatem  ab  eia  audierit.  Bed  eis  in  tain  nefaad&  re  nullum  onmino 

L  dederit.'* 
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came  to  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  his  sentence.     He  was  ^^*  ^ul. 
remanded  to  prison  at  Winchester — a  straiter  prison^  we  m^^ 
are  told,  than  he  had  been  in  before  his  trial.^  *^  1^^ 

'  at  Win-  • 

The  outlawry  of  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and   Hereford  cheBter. 

placed  their  estates  and  offices  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  ^^^^J^ 

the  death  0/  the  Lady  threw  her  lands  also  into  his  hands.  ^^  ^^^er 

oonfiioftted. 
To  enrich  his  followers  was  no  longer  so  important  an 

object  with  William  as  it  had  once  been;  the  needs  of  the 

royal  exchequer  were  now  the  first  object.     Still  portions 

of  the  forfeited  lands  were  granted  out.'    In  East-Anglia  Gnnti  to 

especially  a  large  part  of  the  lands  of  Balph  went  toBlgod. 

enrich  the  fonnder  of  that  great  House  of  Bigod  which 

some  generations  later  was  to  succeed  to  his  Earldom.' 

But  vast  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  two  Earls  and  of  the 

Lady  were  kept  in  the  King's  own  hands/  and  no  new  No  new 

Earls  were  appointed  to  the  vacant  Earldoms.    The  later  pointed. 

histoiy  of  the  two  chief  rebels  was  strangely  contrasted. 

Ralph,  banished  from  England,  flourished  in  his  mother's  }f^^  ^ 

land  of  Britanny.     He  lived  to  take  the  Cross  at  theWftder. 

preaching  of  Pope  Urban,  to  set  forth  as  a  Crusader  in 

the  train  of  William's  eldest  son,  and  to  die,  along  with 

his  heroic  wife^  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  City^    His  son 

^  Ord.  Yii.  535  B.  "  Super  hac  oonfensione  judicium  indagatom  est 
et,  oensoribuB  inter  se  sentientibns,  per  pinies  indudaa  usque  in  annum  pro- 
telatum  est."  Florence  (1074)  gays,  *«Comite8  Waltheofhm  et  Bogrerum^ 
JudidaU  9entenHA  damnaioe^  arctiori  custodiie  mancipavit."  I  think  we  may 
accept  the  fuller  version  in  Orderio,  which  does  not  suppose  any  inaccuracy 
in  Florence,  except  in  extending  the  words  in  Italics  to  Waltheof . 

*  Some  lands  which  Ralph  had  given  to  Saint  Benedict,  seemingly  of 
Bamsey,  had  come  into  the  hands  of  William  of  "V^airen.  See  Domesday, 
ii.  158,  158  h, 

*  For  the  lands  of  Roger  the  Bigod,  see  Domesday,  iL  173-190.  Roger 
died  in  1107.  The  first  Earl  was  his  younger  son  Hugh,  created  Earl  of  the 
East- Angles  by  Stephen  in  1 140.  See  R.  Howden,  i.  203  Stubbs,  where  he 
appears  as  **  Hugo  consul  de  Est  Angle."    See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  13a. 

*  But  we  must  not  forget  the  remaricable  application  of  one  part  of  the 
lands  of  Eadgyth.     See  above,  p.  167. 

'  Qrd.  Vit.  535  C.  "  In  viA  Dei  poanitens  et  peregiinus  eum  uxors  suA 
obiit." 
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OHAP.  zx.  succeeded  to  his  Breton  estates  of  Wader  and  Montfort^^ 

Sndren.    *^^  ^^  daughter  was  restored  to  England  by  a  marriage 

with  Earl  Robert  of  Leicester.'   While  Balph  was  doing 

something  in  his  last  days  to  wipe  out  the  memoiy  of 

Imprison-  big  manifold  treasons^  his  accomplice  Roger  pined  out 

mont  ox 

Roger.       the  rest  of  his  days  in  prison.     If  William  had  any  mind 

to  release  him,  his  own  conduct  effectually  cut  off  all 
hopes.  He  is  described  as  constantly  reviling  and  mur- 
muring against  his  sovereign^  and  in  one  case  offering 

His  in-       him  the  most  marked  insult.     One  year  at  the  Easter 

soloncB  to    ...  —^ 

the  King.   Eeast^  when  the  King  made  gifts  to  his  lords^  he  sent 

a  gift  also  to  his  imprisoned  kinsman,  a  gift  of  goodly 
raiment,  of  silks  and  costly  furs.^     Roger  piled  tip  the 
KiDg's  presents  in  a  heap  and  at  once  set  fire  to  them. 
The  news  was  brought  to  William.     ''The  man  is  too 
proud,"  said  he,  ''who  does  such  scorn  to  me;  but,  by 
the  splendour  of  Ood,  he  shall  never  come  out  of  my 
prison  in  my  days."^    William  kept  his  word,  and  his 
He  dies  in  successor  kept  it  after  him ;  Roger  the  son  of  William 
pnson.       pitz-Osbem   died  in   prison,  and  when   our  informant 
His  sons,    wrote,  his  two  sons,  Reginald  and  Roger,  were  striving, 
by  good  service  to  Heniy  the  First,  to  merit  the  resto- 
ration of  some  part  of  their  Other's  possessions.^ 
Continued      But  a  deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  fate  of  the  Earl 
^nt^    who  was  waiting  his  final  sentence  in  his  prison  at  Win- 
Waltheofl   chester.     Waltheof  remained  for  months  in  his  bonds,  but 

»  Ord.  Vit.  535  C. 

*  lb.  875  D ;  Will.  Gem.  yiii.  15.  Orderic  calls  her  Amida,  and  the 
ooDtinnator  of  William,  Itta.    See  I>ugdale*s  Baronage,  p.  68. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  535  D.  "Begalia  oniamenta,  chlamydem*  seiicamqne  in- 
terulam,  et  renonem  de  pretiosis  pellibus  peregrinorum  murium."  Compaie 
the  gifts  made  by  Malcolm  and  Margaret  to  Eadgar,  p.  569. 

*  lb.  536  A.  "  Multum  superbus  est,  qui  hoc  nuhi  dedeous  leeit^  sed, 
per  splendorem  Dei,  de  caroere  meo  in  omni  vit&  me4  non  exibit." 
William  B  characteristic  oath  should  be  noticed. 

*  lb.  He  adds,  <*  Guillelmi  progenies  eradicata  sic  est  de  Anglift  ot  nee 
passum  pedis,  niid  fidlor,  jam  nandscatur  in  ilU." 
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they  were  months  of  deep  penitence.    One  sin  at  least  ohap.  zx. 
we  know  that  Waltheof  had  upon  his  soul  for  which  the  ^^j^" 
deepest  penitence  could  not  be  too  deep.    We  may  hope 
that  the  tears  with  which  he  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  past 
life  to  Lanfranc  and  other  Prelates  were  tears  of  honest 
repentance  for  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Carl.^    Daily, 
we  are  told,  he  repeated  the  whole  psalter  which  he  had 
learnt  by  heart  in  his  childhood.^     Lan&anc  himself  bore 
the  strongest  witness  to  his  innocence  of  the  crime  which 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  the  genuineness  of  his  peni- 
tence for  his  real  misdeeds.^     But  all  availed  him  not. 
Norman  enemies  feared  his  release,  and  hungered  after  Plots 
his  lands  and  honours.^     His  cause  was  again  argued,  ^^ 
seemingly  in  the  Pentecostal   Oem6t  of  the  next  year,  His  final 
which  would  be  held,  according  to  custom,  at  Westminster,  penteoost 
This  time  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced.      He  had  ^^V  '5l 
listened  to  the  proposals  of  men  who  were  {dotting  the 
King's  life.     He  had  not  at  once  opposed  them,  nor  had 
he  revealed  to  his  sovereign  the  danger  in  which  he  stood.^ 
On  these  grounds,  grounds  which,  according  to  any  version  He  is  onn- 
of  the  story,  were  utterly  frivolous,  the  English  Earl  was  ^^^    ^ 
doomed  to  die.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  letter  of  the 


^  See  above,  p.  525. 

*  See  the  desoription  of  liifl  penitence  given  by  Orderio  (536  B)  and 
Florence  (1075)*  and  see  above,  p.  256. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1075.  "OnjoB  memoriam  Toluerunt  homines  in  tenft 
delere,  sed  creditor  yere  ilium  cum  Sanctis  in  ogbIo  gaudere,  prsedioto  archi- 
pnesule  pin  memoriae  Landfiranco,  a  quo,  oonfessione  factft,  poenitentiam 
acceperat,  fideliter  attestante ;  qui  et  impositi  criminis,  snpradictn  scilicet 
oonjurationis,  ilium  immunem  affinnabat  esse,  et  qu»  in  ceteris  oommisisset, 
nt  verum  Christianum,  poenitentialibus  lacrimis  deflevisse ;  seque  felicem 
fore  si  post  ezitum  yito  iUius  felici  potbretur  requie." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  536  0.  *'  Prevalens  concio  semulorum  ejus  in  curi&  regali 
coadunata  est;"  and  directly  after,  "  Normanni  qui  .  .  .  sibi  pr»dia  ejus 
et  largos  honores  adipisd  cnpiebant." 

'  lb.  "  Sum  post  multOB  tractatus  reum  esse  mortis  definitum  est,  qui 
sodalibus  de  morte  domini  sui  traotantibus  consenserit,  neo  eos  pro  herili 
ezitio  perculerit,  nee  apertlk  delatione  scelerosam  factionem  detexerit." 

VOL.  IV.  q  q 
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'^  law  in  either  oountiy^  such  an  execution  was  without  a  pre- 
2SJJ*"  cedent  for  years  past  either  in  Bngland  or  in  Normandy.  It 
^tare  of  ^^^^  specially  unprecedented  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  whose 
tanoe.  boast  had  hitherto  been  that  he  had  never  taken  human 
Its  in-  life  except  in  the  operations  of  warfare.  And  strangest 
of  all  was  the  unequal  balance  of  justice  which  spared  the 
life  of  the  man  who  had  conq^assed  the  death  of  the  King 
and  openly  levied  war  against  him^  and  whidi  doomed  him 
to  die  whose  crime  at  the  utmost  was  not  to  have  been 
ssealous  enough  in  revealing  and  hindering  his  schemes. 
But  Soger  was  a  Norman,  Waltheof  was  an  Englishman; 
and  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  final  seal  was  to 
be  put  to  the  work  of  the  Conquest.  Englishmen  had  been 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle;  they  had  lost  their  lands ; 
they  had  been  banished  from  their  country;  they  bad 
suffered  bonds  and  cruel  mutilations;  but  as  yet  the 
sword  of  the  headsman  had  not  been  called  into  play 
against  them.  But  now  the  Englishman  highest  in  birth 
and  rank,  the  one  remaining  Earl  of  the  blood  of  the 
conquered,  was  to  die,  and  to  die,  as  the  conquered  deemed, 
the  martyr  of  his  country. 

l^hMdlng  When  the  sentence  was  once  passed,  its  execution  did  not 
theof.  linger.  The  order  was  brought  to  Winchester,  and  early  on 
10^.^^'  the  last  morning  of  May,  while  the  citizens  were  still  in 
their  beds,  Earl  Waltheof  was  awakened  by  the  summons  of 
death.  It  was  feared  that,  if  men  knew  the  deed  that  was 
doing,  they  would  rise  up  to  rescue  the  champion  of  England 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.^  For  the  same  reason  doubt- 
less he  did  not  suffer  within  the  city.  A  public  execution 
within  the  walls  of  Winchester  would  have  been  too  gpreat 

^  Ord.  Vit.  536  G.  "  Neo  mora,  Qiialfenii  a  NotmMiiii^  qid  ovui- 
onem  eju  ▼aide  timebant  .  .  .  axtia  mimn  Gventam,  dnm  adlmo  popaliu 
doimiiet,  mane  4aotae  ert  in  montem  nbl  nime  eooleda  Sanoti  JBf^J^  Ab- 
batia  et  Gonfenoria  oonatnieto  est" 
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a  risk,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  WiUiam^  even  in  this  his  €haf.  kx. 
darkest  day,  would  have  shrunk  bom  stooping  to  anjrthing 
like  private  murder.  The  Earl  was  led  forth  to  die  on  one 
of  the  downs  which  overlook  the  city,  on  the  hill  which, 
when  our  historian  wrote,  was  marked  by  the  church  of 
the  confessor  Saint  Giles.  He  came  forth  arrayed  with 
fll  the  badges  of  his  EarFs  rank.  When  he  reached  the 
place  of  martyrdom,  he  distributed  than  as  gifts  or 
relics  among  a  few  clerks  and  poor  men  who  had  heard 
of  what  was  doing  and  had  come  together  to  that  sight. 
And  then  he  knelt  him  down  and  prayed^  with  sobs  and 
tears  of  penitence,  for  a  Icmger  time  than  seemed  good 
to  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  The  headsmen  feared 
lest,  if  they  lingered  longer,  the  news  should  get  abroad^ 
lest  the  Earl's  countrymen  Aonld  rise,  and  lest  they  shonld 
perish  in  his  stead.  The  Eari  had  &Uen  on  his  &oe  in  the 
fervour  of  his  devotions.  *'  Bise,"  they  said^ ''  we  must  do 
ibe  bidding  of  our  master."  "  Wait  yet,"  said  Waltheof, 
"  a  little  moment ;  let  me  at  least  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  for 
me  and  for  you."  He  rose,  he  knelt  down,  he  lifted  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  sp^e  the 
prayer  aloud  till  he  came  to  the  words  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  Tears  then  stopped  his  voice.  The  beadsman 
would  tarry  no  longer;  the  sword  fell,  and  the  head  of  the 
last  English  Earl  rolled  on  the  ground.^  Men  said  that  the 
severed  head  was  heard  to  finish  the  prayer,  and  distinctly 

^  I  haye  here  dpne  liide  more  than  traailate  tbe  grapbio  and  affeotii^ 
narrative  of  Orderic  (536  C,  D).  Florence  (1075)  says  only,  "Cornea 
Waltheofos,  juwu  Ragig  WiUelmi,  extra  dvitatem  Wintoniam  dnotuB, 
indigne  et  crudelifcer  secmi  deoi^itatur/*  Ordeiie  Huhk^B  the  uuftrmnffit 
of  death  not  an  axe  but  a  sword;  "Camifez  . .  .  ezempto  gladio  fortiter 
feriens  capnt  ComitiB  amputavit."  The  Chroniclee  are  still  briefer;  "  Her 
w«M  Wal^f  eorl  boheafdod  on  Winoeetre  on  See  Petronella  mssseds^s." 
The  feast  of  Saint  Petronill»— daughter  of  the  Apostle  Peter-Hsomes, 
aocoiding  to  the  Art  de  YMfier  les  Dates  (i.  76),  on  May  31.  If  so, 
Orderic^s  date  of  April  30  must  be  a  slip,  and  the  sentence  must  have  been 
passed  at  Westminster  at  Pentecost,  not  at  Winchester  at  Easter  (Mardi  s  7). 

Q  q  2 
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cBAP.xx.  to  utter  the  words  "Deliver  ns  from  evil."^  The  work 
was  done.  The  man  whom  William  and  his  Normans 
feared  was  taken  oat  of  their  path,  and  his  body  was  at 
onoe  meanly  buried  upon  the  place  of  martyrdom.    By 

Grief  of  this  time  the  men  of  Winchester  had  risen  from  their  beds, 
and  bad  heard  what  a  deed  had  been  done  without  the 
walls  of  their  city.  But  it  was  now  too  late ;  men  and 
women  now  could  do  no  more  than  raise  a  wail  of  froitless 
sorrow  for  the  hero  and  martyr  of  England.^ 

Waltheof  But  the  history  of  Waltheof,  like  the  history  of  Eadward, 
nuuiyr.  goes  on  after  his  death.  The  instinct  of  Englishmen,  in 
whose  minds  religion  and  patriotism  ever  went  side  by 
side^  saw  in  the  murdered  Earl,  not  only  a  martyr  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word^  but  a  veritable  saint.  His  great 
crime  was  forgotten  —  perhaps  a  deed  of  blood  wrought 
in  Yorkshire  may  never  have  been  heard  of  at  Winchester. 
—  and  men's  thoughts  dwelled  only  on  the  unrighteous- 
ness of  his  sentence  and  on  the  piety  of  his  later  days. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  fell  in  with  the  popular 
GbAnoter-  feeling.  The  tears  and  sobs  cf  Waltheof 's  last  moments 
in^  of  the  would  have  been  deemed  unbecoming  in  a  patriot  of  the 
*™*'  seventeenth  century.  But  the  model  of  the  days  of  Waltheof 
was  not  the  proud  Roman  despising  or  defying  death,  but 
the  humble  Christian^  conscious  of  heavy  sins,  and  fearfiil 
lest  aught  should  have  been  left  undone  which  was  needed 
to  make  his  peace  with  his  Creator.  The  belief  in  Wal- 
theof's  sanctity  spread  through  the  land.  His  praises  were 
sung^  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  land  of  his  Danish 
fieithers.  Englishmen^  it  was  there  significantly  said,  held 
him  for  a  saint;  but  a  poet  who  had  known  him  in  life 
chose  rather,  in  commemorating  his  death  ait  William's 

^  Old.  Yit.  557  A.  '*  Caput,  postquam  pnasectom  fxdt,  oonctis  qui  aderaat 
MdientiboA,  daift  et  articulatA  7ooe  dixit,  Sed  Ubera  %m  a  malo,  Amen." 
«Ib. 
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biddings  to  sing  of  his  worldly  virtues  more  than  of  his  ohap.  zx. 

holiness.^ 

But  there  was  one  place  above  all  in  England  where  Crowland 

the  name  of  the  martyred  Earl  was  precious  both  in  life      ^' 

and  death.     On  an  island  in  the  dreariest  spot  of  the 

fens  of  Holland  stood  the  monastery  of  Saint  Outhlao  of 

Crowland.^    Thither  that  holy  hermit  had,  in  the  days  of  Story  of 

iEthetred  of  Mercia,  fled  from  the  world  to  wage  endless  guSiIm. 

war  with  the  foul  spirits  which  assailed  him  in  the  wil-  7®^7'5* 

demess,  and  to  appear  from  time  to  time  as  the  rebuker 

and  adviser  of  Kings.'    As  elsewhere,  the  hermitage  grew 

into  a  flourishing  monastery,  which,  like  so  many  others,  MonMteiy 

perished  in  the  Danish  invasions.^    Tn  the  days  of  King  by  ^^ 

Eadred  the  house  of  Saint  Outhlac  was  restored  by  a^^?* 

•^       o.  o77» 

clerk  of  royal  race  named  Thurcytel,  who  became  the  first  Restorod 
Abbot  of  the  new  foundation,  and  who  passed  on  his  office,  ^L^  ™^ 
by  a  kind  of  hereditary  succession,  to  two  successors  of  94^-955* 
his  own  kindred.^     In  the  days  of  King  Eadward  Crow- 

^  HeimskrmgU^  lii.  i68  (Copenhagen,  1785).  "  De  Engelske  holde 
hannem  for  hellig.    Sva  soger  p6rkell, 

**  Yist  hefir  Ytl\i6{  hraufltan  Satt  er  at  dd  muno  letta 

Yilhi^Umr  stf  er  rand  milma  snarr  enn  minn  var  harri 

libin  er  haf  skar  snnnan  deyrr  eigi  milldingr  msBrri 

hsllt  i  tiygdof  vaelltan.  mann-dr^p  l(  England!.*' 

See  above,  p.  369,  for  TboriLoU's  other  song  on  Waltheof's  exploits  at 
York. 

*  The  trustworthy  histoiy  of  Crowland,  out  of  which  the  narrative  of 
the  &]se  Ingulf  seems  to  have  grown,  is  given  by  Orderic,  537  et  seqq. 
The  true  form  of  the  name  is  Cruiarui,  Orokmd,  Chrotoland.  Croyland 
is  a  form  still  unknown  on  the  spot»  and  it  is  not  found  in  ancient  English 
writers.  In  Domesday  however  we  have  Crottand  and  ChruUand.  Was 
this  form  owing  to  a  devout  pun,  qwui  Croiodand  \ 

»  See  Old.  Yit.  539  D. 

^  lb.  541  B.  Every  one  knows  the  legendaiy  but  highly  interesting 
story  in  the  false  Ingulf.  It  may  have  some  foundation  in  fiust,  but  if  so,  it 
is  strange  to  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Orderio. 

*  lb.  54a  A.  "  Turketelo  defuncto,  Egelricus  nepos  ^us  suoceesity  et, 
complete  vitse  sun  oursu,  alU  Egelrico,  qui  de  cognatione  ejus  erat,  abba- 
tiam  Crulandin  dimisit** 
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OEUP.  XX,  land  was  one  of  the  five  monasteries  which  owned  the 
rule  of  Leofric,  the  mighty  Abbot  of  the  Golden  Borough.^ 
Ulfcytel     At  his  bidding  the  government  of  the  dependent  house  was 
Crowbuid.  given  to  a  monk  of  his  own  monastery,  Ulfqrtel  by  name.^ 
1063-1086.  u^  began  a  new  church,  and  in  that  work  he  was  much 
helped  by  his  neighbour  the  Earl  of  Northampton  and 
Gifts  of      Huntingdon,  who  gave  to  the  house  of  Saint  Outhlac  the 
to  the        precious  gift  of  {he  lordship  of  Bamack.    This  is  a  spot 
moBMteKy.  j^j^^^^^  foy  j^s  tower  as  old  or  older  than  Waltheof  s 
days,  and  also  for  the  well-known  quarries  than  which 
no  gift  could  be  more  acceptable  to  a  Prelate  engaged 
in  great  arehitectuial  works.^     The  name  of  Waltheof 
was  therefore  well  nigh  as  beloved  at  Crowland  as  the 
name  of  Harold  was  at  Waltham.     His  £Eite  was  doubts 
less  heard  of  there  with  a  still  deeper  feeling  of  sorrow 
than  it  was  heard  of  in  other  parts  of  England.    And 
one  feature  in  the  tale  came  specially  home  to  the  hearts 
WaLtheof's  of  the  monks  of  Crowland.    The  hero  had  been  buried 
'  without  any  of  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  character, 
seemingly  without  any  religious  service  at  all.    The  body 
of  Waltheof,  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  it,  was 
covered  with  the  green  sod  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
died.^    Another  rumour  spoke  of  a  yet  more  imwoithy 
burial  in  the  highway.^    But  Waltheof 's  fiiithful  bedes- 
men at  Crowland  could  no  more  bear  that  the  body  of 
their  benefactor  should  lie  in  unhallowed  ground  upon 
the  downs  of  Hampshire  than  the  bedesmen  of  Harold 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  549. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  543  C.  *'  Ulfketalas  Borgensis  eodeste  monabhufl  Crnlaiidi» 
regimen  a  Rege  Ednardo,  jubente  LeoMoo  Abbate  suo,  sOBoepit." 

'  lb.    Bamack  waa  given  '*  adhoc  opus,"  for  building  the  cbnroh. 

*  I^*  537  -^  "  Ibi  in  foaA  oorpcu  ejus  Tiliter  projectoni  est,  et  viridi 
oespite  festinanter  ooopertnm  est." 

'  M.  Paris,  i.  ao.  **  Bex  Willielmns  pnecepit  Weltheofom  Comitem  m 
Wintonift  deooUari  et  extra  civitatem  in  bivio  sepeUri."  ,(C^'''^V^'^  ^^ 
legend  of  Gk>dwine  in  voL  ii.  p.  61  a.)  Thifl  writer  had  no  notion  of  the 
real  Boene  of  the  execution. 
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could  bear  that  hit  body  should  lie  in  unhallowed  ground  obap.  xx. 
upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex.^    And  the  monkB^  of  Crow- 
hoid  had  a  more  powerful  intercessor  with  William  than 
the  canons  of  Waltham  had.    Judith,  whether  to  save 
appearances^  or  Mally  smitten  with  remorse  by  the  blow 
which  had  made  her  a  widow,  joined  in  the  prayer  of 
the  convent^  and  WiUiam  gave  leave  to  Abbot  Ulfqytel 
to  remove  the   body  of  his  benefSMstor.      Fifteen  dajrs  The  body 
therefore  after    the  martyrdom   of  Waltheof  came  his^"^^ 
first   translation.      The  body,  still   fresh   and    bleeding^ 


the  tale  ran — was  borne  to  Crowland  among  the  1076. 
tears  of  many,  and  was  there  rerereMtly  buried  in  the 
chapter-house.' 

But  a  subordinate  part,  however  honourable,  of  the 
monastic  buildings  of  Crowland,  was  soon  deemed  too 
mean  a  resting-place  for  the  relics  of  the  martyr  of 
England.  Abbot  Ulfcytel  kept  his  office  for  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Waltheof.  He  was  then  deposed : 
by  Lanfranc  in  one  of  his  Councils.  We  know  not  the  Mki^^tori 
formal  ground  of  his  sentence,  but  we  are  given  to  xmder-  lo^S-^- 
stand  that  his  real  crime  was  the  crime  of  being  an 
Englishman.  There  is  therefore  nothing  unlikely  in  the 
uncertified  tale  or  tradition  that  the  charge  was  one  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,  witnessed  by  the  unauthorized 
miracles  which  the  Abbot  allowed  to  be  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  EngUsh  Earl.  Ulfcytel,  on  this  view,  was 
a  fellow-sufferer  with  S6kratSs;  he  was  punished  for  the 
introduction  of  strange  saints  whom  King  William  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  acknowledge.^     However  this 

^  On  the  analogy  between  the  bnriali  of  Harold  and  WaltheoC  see  toL 
Hi  p.  519- 

'  Old.  Vit.  537  A,  54a  0.  The  translation  wae  made  "  rogata  Jadith 
et  permima  Begia."  The  body  was  "  adhuo  integrum  cum  reoenti  emore, 
ac  81  turn  idem  vir  oblaset." 

'  This  ia  the  well-known  atoiy  of  the  &]8e  Ingulf  (Grale,  73),  who  makes 
UUbytel  be  depoaed  on  the  aocnaation  of  Ivo  Taillebois  and  othcn  in  the 
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OH^.  XX.  may  be,  it  is  certam  that  the  wondeivworkiDg  powers  of 
Waltheof  began  to  be  blazed  abroad  a  few  years  later. 
Appoint-  The  appointment  of  Ulfcyters  successor  was  one  of  the  few 
EnglUi^  instances  in  William's  reigpa  of  the  appointment  of  an 
Englishman  to  a  high  office.  The  new  Abbot  was  Ingulf, 
a  name  which  has  become  too  well  known  through  the 
forged  History  of  Crowland  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  was  so  long  mistaken  for  a  genuine  monument  of  the 
eleventh  century.^  No  genuine  historical  writings  of  Ingulf 
are  extant ;  but  Ingulf  himself  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able man.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  had  attached  him- 
self to  William's  fortunes ;  he  had  become  his  Secretary, 
so  that  we  may  very  likely  have  some  genuine  pieces  of  his 
composition  in  the  English  writs  of  William's  rdgn.^     He 

first  assembly  held  in  London  after  Waltheof 's  translation.  The  date  is  ut- 
terly wrong,  for  it  is  certain  that  Ulfcytel  was  not  deposed  till  the  Olouoester 
Aissembly  of  1085-1086  (see  App.  Ghron.  Wint.).  Orderio  also  (54a  G) 
seems  not  to  have  known  how  many  years  passed  before  the  deposition ; 
"  Post  non  multum  temporis  prsB&tus  Abbas,  quoniam  Angligena  erat  et 
Normannis  exosus,  ab  flemolis  aocusatns  est,  et  a  Lanfranoo  Archiepiflcopo 
depodtus  et  Glestoniae  daostro  deputatos  est."  But  here  is  no  formal 
charge,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  false  Ingulf  may  be  reporting 
the  genuine  tradition  of  the  house  when  he  says  that  the  "  debita  reverentia 
sancto  martyii  habita"  was  by  his  aocusera  turned  into  a  ohaige  of 
"  idololatria."  The  story  in  short  forestalls  the  later  saying, 
"  De  par  le  roi ;  defense  Ik  Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu." 
^  I  need  hardly,  at  this  time  of  day,  go  about  to  disprove  the  genuineness 
of  the  so-called  Ingulf.  A  writer  who  misdates  his  own  appointment  by 
ten  years,  who  finds  Alezios  Komn^nos  reig^ng  at  Ck>n8tantinople  at  some 
tune  before  King  William  came  into  England,  and  who  makes  WiUiam 
reoeive  his  death-woimd  at  Le  Mans  instead  of  at  Mantes,  must,  if  con- 
temporary, have  been  singularly  careless.  For  a  cloud  of  evidenoe  of  other 
kinds,  see  Mr.  Riley's  paper  in  the  Arohssological  Journal,  vol.  xix.  (i86a), 

p.  3»» 

*  Ord.  Vit.  54a  C.  "  Ingulftts  Fontinellensis  monachus  Abbatiam 
CSrulandis  dooo  Goillelmi  B^s  recepit,  et  zziv.  annis  per  plorimaa 
adversitates  rezit.  Hie  natione  Anglicus  erat;  scriba  Regis  fuerat." 
There  is  nothing  here  to  imply,  as  is  asserted  in  the  iUse  history,  that 
Ingulf  attached  himself  to  William  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1051. 
He  is  fiu*  more  likely  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  Englishmen  who 
tatered  William's  service  after  his  coronation. 
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had  afterwards  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  ohap.  xx. 
entered  on  religion  in  a  Norman  monastery,  the  famous 
house  of  Saint  Wandrille.    There  he  had  risen  to  the  dig-  log 


nily  of  Prior,  and  thence^  by  William's  gift,  he  was  pro-  Crowland. 

moted  to  the  abbatial  stall  of  Crowland.^    His  first  act  was  »o8^"o9- 

to  crave  the  Sling's  mercy  for  his  predecessor.    Ulfcytel  had 

been  committed  to  safe-keeping  in  the  distant  monastery 

of  Olastonbory.    At  Ingulfs  prayer,  he  was  allowed  to 

come  back  and  end  his  days  in  the  house  of  Peterborough 

where  he  had  dwelled  La  his  youth.^     Ingulf,  sickly  in 

body  but  vigorous  in  mind,  nded  the  church  of  Crowland 

for  twenty-four  years.^     He  repaired  the  damage  done  by  Second 

a  fire  to  the  church  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  monas-  ^ion  of 

tery,  and  he  gave  a  fresh  attraction  to  the  restored  building  "^a^tJ^^o^ 

by  removing  into  it  the  body  of  one  who  was  beginning  to 

be  looked  on  as  the  local  mariyr.    Waltheof  was  not  a 

canonized  saint^  whose  relics  could  be  exalted  in  a  shrine 

for  a  worship  publicly  recognized.     But  he  might  be  laid 

in  the  founder's  place  of  honour  by  the  high  altar.    Thither 

the  body  was  translated,  a  body  which,  so  the  legend  told, 

was  found,  sixteen  years  after  death,  still  whole,  with  the 

severed  head  joined  again  to  the  trunk,  and  with  only  a 

thin  line  of  red  to  show  where  the  headsman's  sword  had 

faUen.^ 

*  OrcL  l^t.  54a  D.  *'  Hienualem  perrexerat,  unde  revenoB  Fontinellani 
expetiit,  et  a  viro  eraditisBimo  Gerberto  ejufldem  ooenobii  Abbate  mona- 
chilem  habitum  snsoepit,  sab  qao  jam  in  ordine  instmcioB  prioratum 
admiiiiBtravit.  Huno  ab  Abbate  bug  Rex,  qui  priiiB  earn  noverat,  requidTit 
et  CrulandeiiBibuB  prapoBoit."  We  here  see  where  Ingulf  really  got  hiB 
leaning,  not  at  WeBtminBter  or  at  Oxford.  Saint  Gerbert,  Abbot  of  Saint 
Wandrille  from  1063  to  1089,  was  a  German  by  birth  and  a  great 
philosopher.    See  NeuBtria  Pia,  169. 

'  lb.  *<  PoBtquam  Crulandin  regimen  haboit,  prsodeoeflBOfi  buo  precibuB 
benevoliB  apud  Guillelmum  Begem  BubTenIre  sategit." 

*  lb.  **  Giayi  morbo  podagre  detentuB,  diu  ante  mortem  Buam  languit^ 
Bed  Tivaci  anhno  Bubditia  prodoBBo  non  desiit." 

*  lb.  '*  Corpus  GuaUevi  ComitiB  de  capitulo  juBsit  in  ecclesiam  trans* 
fbni,  et  aquam,  unde  ossa  lavaientur,  oalefierl.     Sed  postquam  aaroophagl 
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oaip.  Z3L      Further  mirades,  nunudes  of  healings  were  of  oooree 

wronght  at  the  tomb  of  the  translated  hero,  as  in  after 

1265.     days  the  J  were  wrought  by  the  relics  of  Earl  Simon  of 

'^*^'     Leioester  and  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster.^    And,  seemingly 

OwyiAey     after  a  loll,  they  b^fan  again  in  the  reign  of  the  next 

1109-1144.  Abbot  Qeoffirey,  whose  work  in  repairing  or  rebnilding  the 
minster  may  have  needed  some  snch  special  sanction.' 

MirMlesof  In  his  day,  more  than  a  generation  after  the  Conquest, 
Englishmen  still  rejoiced  in  the  mighty  works  of  the  national 
hero.*  An  unbelieving  Norman  monk,  who  maintained  the 
martyr  to  be  a  traitor  justly  punished  for  his  crimes^^  was 
sternly  rebuked  by  his  Abbot,  a  Frenchman  from  Orleans, 
whe  was  therefore  less  open  to  purely  Norman  prejudices.^ 

opertoritim  revolatum  est,  corpus  rvi.  dormitionis  sosb  anno  integrum, 
sicut  in  die  qno  sepultnm  faerat,  et  caput  corpori  oonjunotum,  repertum 
sit.  Filum  tantommodo,  quad  pro  signo  deooDationis,  rabloandnm 
Tidsrunt  monachi  et  laioi  qnamplures  qui  adfiierunt.'* 

^  Old.  Vit.  543  A.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Ghroniques  An^o- 
Nonnandes  (p.  131)  there  is  a  specisl  tract,  **  Miracula  Sancti  Waldevi 
Olariod  Martyris."  Most  of  them  are  wrought  lor  the  benefit  of  persons 
with  English  or  Banish  names,  but  among  them  (141)  is  "  qn«dam  mater- 
familias  religiosa,  Athelis  nomine,  pago  Nonnannioo  criunda."  Compare 
the  analogous  tract,  **  Miracula  Sunonis  de  Montfort,"  in  HaDiwell's 
Rishaager,  p.  67 ;  and  for  lliomas  of  Lancaster  see  his  Office  in  Wright's 
Political  Sengs  (Camden  Society),  a68,  and  the  document  in  Rymer.iL  525, 
about  his  alleged  mirades,  the  counterpart  of  those  of  Waltheof . 

'  It  sounds  strange  to  read  directly  after  the  passage  just  quoted  (Ord; 
Yit.  543  B)  that  under  Geoftey  "  ad  tumbam  Gualleyi  Coimtis  miraoola 
dsmonstrari  primUm  ootperwU"  These  '*more  first  mirades"  of  Bail 
Waltheof  really  remind  one  of  **  more  last  w(»ds  of  Mr.  Baxter." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  543  B.  "  Auditis  rumoribus  Angli  Talde  Intati  sunt,  et 
AngHo»  plebes  ad  tumulum  sanoti  ccmkpatriotas,  quern  a  Deo  jam  gloii- 
fioari  signis  multiplicibus  audiunt»  tam  pro  gaudio  nova  ret  quam  pro 
suis  neoessitatibus  deprecaturi  firequenter  adcurrunt." 

*  lb.  ^  Quidem  de  Nonnannis  monachus,  nomme  Audinus,  Tidit.  veha- 
menter  stomachatus  advenientes  derisit,  et  pemhio  Comiti  cum  irrisiQiie 
detnodti  dioens  quod  neqnam  traditor  fueiit»  et  pro  reata  sno  capitia 
obtruncatione  mulctari  merueiit.*' 

'  lb.  C.  "  Dulciter  eum»  quia  extraneus  erat,  redaigmt."  The  French- 
man seems  to  have  been  quite  naturalised  in  England,  though  the  NoimaD 
was  not.  Oeoifrey  had  been  a  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  and  was  a  perstmal 
firiend  of  Orderio. 
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Nor  wa»  lie  merely  rebuked  by  an  earthly  aaperior ;  divine  ohaf.  xx* 
▼engeance  pTesently  smote  the  scoffer  with  sidmess  and 
deaths  while  the  fiuthfbl  Abbot  was  rewarded  with  a  visioik 
in  which  he  was  assured  that  he  who  had  been  only  an 
Earl  on  earth  was  now  a  King  in  heaven.^    At  last,  the  Waltheof 
old  times  might  seem  altogether  to  have  come  back  when,  orowknd. 
on  the  death  of  Gteoffifey,  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  received  i«H-n38. 
as  its  ruler  a  man  of  the  noblest  English  blood,  and  bearing 
the  martyr's  name.^    The  hero  had  now  to  find  his  poet ; 
the  monks  of  Crowland  needed  an  epitaph  for  the  local 
saint,  and  Abbot  Waltheof  and  his  convent  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  monk  of   Saint  Evroul,  Orderic  or  Vital  the 
Englishman^  who  had  visited  their  house  in  the  days  of 
Abbot  Geoffirey.^    The  historian  undertook  the  task^  and 
told  in  such  hexameters  as  the  age  could  produce,  how 
Waltheof,  the  valiant  and  the  devout,  the  son  of  the 
Danish   Siward^  died  by  the  sword  at  the  bidding  of 
Norman  judges.'* 

The  widow  of  Waltheof,  Judith,  appears  in  the  Survey  Estates 
as  holding  large  estates^  especially  in  Northamptonshire,  juditl^ 
estates  which  had  partly  belonged  to  her  husband,  partly 
to  other  EngUsh  owners.^    She  appears  in  monastic  history 

*  See  the  story,  sad  a  wondeiful  hexameter  or  **  monadioon/'  in 
Orderio,  543  0. 

*  See  above,  p.  524.  Abbot  Waltheof,  I  am  sony  to  say,  was  deprived 
in  XI 38.    Mon.  Ang.  iL  loi. 

»  See  Ord.  Vit.  537  A.  To  this  visit  we  owe  Orderic's  aeconnt  of 
Crowland,  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Prior  Wilsiniis  [Wolfiiige  f]. 
See  above,  p.  497. 

*  Orderio  gives  the  vems  in  pp.  543,  544.  **  Danigenn  Comitis 
8[i]wardi  filius  aadaz  "  has  his  virtues  reoorded,  and  then  we  read  of  him 
as  "  deuique  judicibus  Noimannis  ense  peremptus.*'  There  is  quite 
another  epitaph  in  Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  ii.  123,  where  Judith  is  oompsred 
to  Herodiss  and  Job's  wife ; 

"  HsBC  aocusavit ;  Rex  oredidit,  et  tibi  mortem 
Intulit,  assignans  oum  damnatis  tibi  sortem." 
'  Judith's  estates  in  Huntingdonshire  are  given  in  Domesday,  a  17,  those 
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OHAP.  XX.  as  the  foundress  of  a  house  of  nuns  at  Helenstow  or  Elstow 

?  tf  *^"?'  near  Bedford,^  a  place  more  famous  in  Liter  times  as  the 

Elftow.      birth-place  of  John  Bunyan.    Legend  has  much  more  to 

tell  of  her.     Like  Cnut  at  the  tomb  of  Eadmund,'  she 

ofiered  a  splendid  pall  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  but 

the  gift  was  thrown  back  again  bj  unseen  hands.^    Her 

Story  of     uncle  the  King  wished  to  give  her  in  second  marriage 

^^/^    to  a  valiant  man  called  Simon  of  Senlis,  who  does  not 

appear  in  the  Survey,  but  who  in  the  story  is  already 

Earl  of  Northampton.     But  Simon  was  lame,  and  Judith 

preferred  widowhood  to  a  lame  husband.    The  Earldom  of 

Huntingdon  and  the  other  possessions  of  Judith  were  granted 

to  Simon;  she  herself  fled  from  the  wrath  of  William 

HatOd*.     to  Hereward's  refuge  in  the  marshes  of  Ely ;  and  Simon» 

of  v^al-'    instead  of  Judith  the  widow  of  Waltheo£i  received  as  his 

ri«  Si^  wife  the  martyr's  daughter  Matilda.    The  details  about 

of  Senlis.     Judith  are  purely  mythical^  but  there  is  no'  doubt  that 

a  daughter  of  Waltheof  did  marry  Simon  of  Senlis,  and 

conveyed    to    him    the  Earldoms  of  Northampton    and 

Huntingdon.^     Simon  was  the  founder  of  the  castle  of 

in  BedfordBhire,  ao6  h,  Nortbamptonshire,  isB.  Waltheof  bmiBelf  appears  as 
the  fonner  owner  of  many  of  the  Northamptonshire  estates,  but  only  once 
or  twice  in  the  other  shires.  This  gives  the  impression  that  most  of  the 
lands  were  personal  grants  to  herself.  The  former  owners  are  various^  in- 
cluding King  Eadward,  Earl  Gyrth,  and  men  of  Earl  Harold.  Judith  had 
also  possessions  in  other  shires»  but  none,  it  should  be  noticed,  in  York- 
shire, where  her  husband's  estates  were  so  large. 
>  See  Mon.  AngL  iii  411,  and  Judith's  gifts  in  Domesday,  206  6,  217. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  487. 

*  See  the  fidse  Ingulf,  Gale,  7a. 

*  Compare  the  real  account  in  Orderic,  703  C,  and  the  Gontinuaior  of 
William  of  Jumibges,  viii.  37,  with  the  stories  in  the  &lse  Ingulf;  73,  and  in 
the  tract  "  De  Comitiss&"  which  follows  the  Yita  et  Passio  Wadevi  Comitis 
in  the  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  133.  The  History  of  Saint 
Andrew's  Prioiy  at  Northampton  in  the  Monastioon,  v.  190,  makes  Simon 
"de  Seynlyz/'  the  son  of  **  Raundoel  le  Byche,"  come  over  into  England 
with  William  at  the  beginning,  but,  as  Simon  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Domesday,  and  as  a  **  Symon  Comes  "  signs  the  grant  of  Bath  to  John  do 
VillulA  in  1090  (see  above,  p.  398),  it  would  seem  that  Simon  came  into 


c.  1089. 
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NorthamptoD,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Prioiy  of  Saint  ohap.  zx. 
Andrew,^  and  he  died  on  his  way  back  from  a  pilgprimage 
or  crusade  to  Jerusalem.^    Of  the  marriage  of  Simon  and  Cluldren 
Matilda  came  three  children,  a  younger  Simon,  a  younger  ^j^^ 
Matilda^  and  a  younger  Waltheof^  who  became  Abbot  of  ^^**^^ 
Melrose.^    But  the  daughter  of  the  martyred  Earl,  after 
her  first  husband's  death,  consoled  her  widowhood  with  a 
loftier  marriage.     She  became  the  wife  of  David  of  Scot-  Second 
land,  one  of  the  sons  of  Malcohn  and  of  the  holy  Margaret,  Mato^to 
and  who  himself  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  princes  S^TJ^^ 
who  ever  wore  the  Scottish  Crown.    Through  this  marriage  [King 
came  the  long  connexion  between  the  Earldom  of  Hunting-  1153.] 
don  and  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  and  through  it  too  ConnezioiL 
the  blood  of  Waltheof,  and  thereby  of  the  long  list  of  theSoottuh 
his  fore&thers,  homan  and  otherwise,  passed  into  the  veins  ^g^y^ 
of  the  later  Kings  of  England,  and  also,  if  genealogists  domof 
are  to  be  trusted,  into  those  of  many  of  their  snbjects.^        don. 

The  death  of  Waltheof  is  the  turning-point   in  the  Chancier 
histoxy  of  William.    As  men  generally  look  at  the  acts  cation  of 
of  princes^  it  was  the  greatest  crime  of  his  life.     In  an  W»l^«*£. 
abstract  view  of  morality,  to  attack  an  unoffending  nation 
in  the  assertion  of  an  imaginary  rights  to  lay  waste  whole 
provinces  by  fire  and  sword,  to   slay  by  the  lingering 
death  of  cold  and  hunger  thousands  more  than  are  slain 
in  the  short  struggle   of  the  battle-field^  and  to  do  all 

England  and  married  Waltheofs  daughter  in  the  very  last  years  of  William 
the  Conqueror  or  in  the  fint  years  of  William  Bufus.  Of  Waltheof  a 
other  daughters,  Judith  married  the  younger  Balph  of  Toeany,  and  the 
third,  who  is  nameleas,  married  Eobert  the  son  of  Bichard.  Will.  Grem. 
viii.  37. 

^  The  date  of  1084  is  eommonly  given  to  this  foundation  (see  the  first 
document  in  Mon.  AngL  ▼.  190)  ;  but,  as  the  Prioiy  does  not  appear  in 
Domesday,  the  date  is  more  likely  to  be  1 108. 

*  Mon.  AngL  v.  190. 

*  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  126. 

*  On  the  succession  of  the  Earidom  of  Huntingdon,  see  Chroniques  Anglo- 
Normandes,  ii  ia8  ;  Dugdale's  Baronage,  59. 
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OBAP.  zx.  this  in  pursuit  of  a  purely  peraonal  ambition^  is  a  g^reater 
sin  againsi  humanity  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  single 
innocent  man.  And  yet  such  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
oar  nature  that  it  needs  a  worse  man  to  do  tiie  lener 
crime.  An  unjust  war  and  all  that  is  involired  in  an 
unjust  war,  ihe  harsh  measures  of  repression  which  are 
needed  to  keep  a  Crown  once  unjustly  won,  can  all  be 
more  easily  cloaked  under  im  pretences,  their  rsal  cha* 
racter  can  be  more  easily  hidden  from  both  doos  and 
beholders,  ihua  can  be  done  with  the  unrighteous  slaughtw 
of  a  single  man*  In  this  sense,  the  execution  of  Waltheof 
was  a  blacker  deed  than  the  invasion  of  England  and  eren 
WiUiMi'f  than  the  devastation  of  Northumberland.  Yet  even  now 
ianaal       William^s  love  of  formal  justice  did   not  forsake  him. 

iowttott*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®  ™*y  ^^^  •""*  ^^^  ^  would  have  dinmk 
from  using  the  bowl  or  the  dagger  to  get  rid  of  tilie  man 
whom  he  dreaded.  Waltheof  died  in  the  sight  of  the 
sun,  by  the  sword  of  the  headsman,  by  the  formal  sentence 
of  what  was  formally  a  competent  court.  William  may 
even  now  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  but  letting 
the  law  take  its  course,  that  he  was  but  executing  a 
righteous  vengeance  on  a  traitor  righteously  condemned. 
But  so  to  persuade  himself  needed  a  yet  stronger  effort 
of  the  mighty  power  of  self-delusion  than  to  persuade 
Waltheof  8  himself  of  the  righteousness  of  his  former  deeds.  Never 
exertion,  before  had  William  sent  an  enemy  to  the  scaffold.  He 
had  pardoned  men  who  had  over  and  over  again  rebelled 
against  him;  he  had  visited  other  traitors  with  outlawiy, 
with  bonds,  with  mutilation,  never  with  death.  And  ihe 
man  whom  he  chose  for  his  one  victim  was  innocent,  or, 
even  if  in  some  measure  guilty,  he  had  redeemed  his  &ult 
by  a  speedy  penitence.  Yet  he  had  to  die,  while  the  life 
of  his  far  more  guilty  comrade  was  spared.  Never  was 
legal  execution  more  truly  judicial  murder;  nev^  was 
innocent  blood  more  ruthlessly  shed  to  escape  a  possible 
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political  danger.   Sach  a  deed  needed  a  worse  man  than  was  ohap.  xz. 
needed  for  any  of  William's  earlier  deeds.    And  William  ^«»1 

^  ohange  for 

now  was  a  worse  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  set  foot  on  the  wone 
the  Mora  to  attack  a  people  who  had  never  wronged  him. 
Crimoj  as  ever^  had  punished  itself  by  leading  to  greater 
crime.    And  now  the  more  open  punishment  followed. 
With  tiie  death  of  Waltheof  the  days  of  William's  gloxy  mg  m  sao- 
and  prosperity  came  to  an  end.     From  that  day  the  Con^  ^dec^ 
queror  made  no  more  conquests.    His  presence  on  theo^'^^^- 
battle-field  no  longer  carried  with  it  the  overthrow  of  his 
enemies;   his  presence  beneath  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
fortress  no  longer  involved  its  speedy  capture  os  surrender. 
William  had  to  struggle  against  enemies  at  home  and  Hlf  domes- 
abroad;  and  now  he  found  foes  in  his  own  household. 
The  Uood  of  Waltheof  was  Avenged  by  the  bonds  of  Odo 
and  by  the  parricidal  thrust  of  the  spear  of  Bobert.    The 
punishment  of  crime  came  in  the  best  and  purest  relatioiiL 
of  his  life,  when,  after  so  many  years  of  fSuthful  partner- 
ship, strife  at  last  arose  between  William  and  the  wife 
of  his  bosom.    Meven  years  <^  life  and  kingship  were  stOl  1076-1087. 
to  be  his,  but  they  were  to  be  years  of  toil  and  trouble^ 
years  of  warfare  without  glory,  years  clouded  over  with 
every  form  of  public  and  private  sorrow.* 

Closely  connected  in  idea  with  the  death  of  Waltheofj 
and  most  likely  not  ixt  distant  from  it  in  date,  was  that 
other  g^eat  crime  of  William  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 

^  The  reflexion  ia  that  of  Orderic,  544  A ;  "  Pro  inter£9otione  GuaUeTi 
Comitis  Guillelmus  Rex  a  multis  reprehensus  est,  et  mnltiB  contra  enin 
insuzgentibiui,  jaato  Dei  jadicio,  mnlta  adveraa  perpeemu  est ;  nee  umquam 
postea  diutUTD^  pace  potitos  est.  Ipse  quidem  contra  omnes  (quia  ani- 
mosuB  erat)  yirillter  restitit,  aed  prospeiis  eventibiis  ad  votom,  ut  antea, 
non  tripudiavity  nee  crebris  victorianim  titulis  exoltavit.  In  tredeoim 
annia,  qaibas  postmodiun  vixit,  armatomm  adem  de  campo  non  fogayit, 
neo  oppidum  obexdens  bellidk  virtute  cepit.  Omnipotens  arbiter  omnia 
juste  disponit,  nallumque  fadnus  imponitiun  velinquit,  quia  hio  aut  in 
futuro  seculo  omnia  pnnit." 
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OHAP.  XX.  men  of  his  own  age,  joined  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
English  Earl  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him 
WiUiam's   and  upon  his  house.     The  love  of  the  sports  of  the  field, 
hunting,     which  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  every  man   of  that 
age  of   whom  the    contrary  is  not  expressly  recorded, 
seems  to  have  reached  its  height  in  William  and  his 
Katoreof  SOUS.    We  must  remember  that  in  those  days  hunting 
i^'^^      had,  in  many  parts  even  of  our  own  island,  not  yet 
**™®*-        wholly  lost  its  original  character  of  defensive  war&re  with 
WildbewtB  the  wild  beasts.      Scottish  traditions  speak  of  the  bear 
J^ritidn.  ^  s^ill  lingering  on  in  the  eleventh  century,^  and  it  is 
certain  that,  at  all  events  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of 
Britain,  the  wolf  still  survived  to  prey  on  the  flocks,  and 
the  wild  boar  to  ravage  the  fields,  of  men  who  were 
striving  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field.^    The 
stag  and  the  roe,  in  northern  Britain  even  the  rein-deer,^ 
were  still  untamed  rangers  of  the  wilderness,  whose  flesh 
was  sought  for  as  food,  and  whose  haunts  might  be  profit- 
ably cleared  for  the  service  of  man.    In  such  a  state  of 
things  hunting  mig^t  be  a  sport,  as  war  might  be  a 
sport,  but  it  was  something  more.     It  was   always  a 

^  I  am  Borry  that  I  have  nothing  to  qnote  on  behalf  of  this  statem^t 
beyond  a  vague  ScoitiBh  tradition.  The  last  bear  li  said  to  have  been 
killed  T.  B.  E.  but  no  original  authority  is  quoted.  It  theze  any  confoflion 
with  Osbeom  the  son  of  Siward  and  his  anceeton— his  forebean  t 

*  The  boar  appears  in  the  passage  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  whidi 
I  shall  presently  quote.  That  wolves  remained  in  England  long  after,  at  all 
events  in  the  shires  bordering  on  Wales,  is  plain  from  a  writ  of  Edward  the 
First  in  laSi  (Bymer,  i.  591),  in  which  Peter  Corbet  is  oommisnoned  to 
destroy  wolves  in  the  shires  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Shropshire, 
and  Stafford ;  '*  Lupos  cum  hominibus,  canibus,  et  ingeniis  suis  capiat  et 
destruat  modis  omnibus  quibus  viderit  ezpedire."  This  proves  more  by 
a  great  deal  than  the  possibly  poetical  mention  of  wolves  by  Guy  of  Amiens 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  510)  and  by  the  Scandinavian  poet  who  commemorates  the 
exploits  of  Waltheof  (see  above,  p.  269). 

*  Orkneyiuga  Saga,  384.  "  pat  var  sijnr  Jarla  user  hvert  sumar  at  ftra 
yfer  &  Eatanes  oc  fwr  upp  a  merkr  at  veida  raudd^  edr  Aretna.'*  I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Dawkins  for  this  reference,  and  for  other  hints  as  to  the 
fauna  of  Britain.    The  date  of  the  story  is  about  11 59. 
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bnsinesB ;  it  might  often  be  a  duty.   The  hunting  of  iElfred  chap.  xz. 
is  recorded,  not  as  a  sport  but  as  a  serious  employment^  ^!^f!!lf,i 
along  with  the  cares   of  war,   government^  and  study.^ 
In  the  story  of  the  tribute  of  wolves*  heads  imposed  by  and  Bad- 
Eadgar  on  the  Welsh  prince  Judwal,  the   original  and 
lawful   object  of  huntings   the   getting  rid   of   noisome 
beasts^  not  their  artificial  preservation,  is  set  forth  with 
perfect  clearness.^     In  the  records  of  the  great  Survey  we 
find  constant  mention  of  various  services  to  be  rendered 
in   the  royal  huntings^   huntings  which   were  doubtless 
part  of  the  King's  pleasure,  but  which  were  also  plainly 
looked  upon  as  a  serious  business  to  be  pursued  for  the 
public  good.^     In  the  legislation  of  our  later  Kings  we  Beginning 
begin  to  find  penalties  for  trespasses  on  the  royal  forests,  laws, 
but  they  are  combined  with  an  express  acknowledgement  Laws  of 
of  the  right  of  every  man  to  slay  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
field  on  his  own  ground.^     It  was  in  William's  age,  and 

'  Awer,  M.  H.  B.  486  A.  "  Interea  tamen  Bex,  inter  bella  et  pnesentia 
▼itsB  frequentia  impedimenta,  necnon  Paganorum  infestationes  et  qno- 
tidianas  corporis  iofinnitates,  et  regni  gubemacula  regere  et  omnem 
▼enandi  artem  agere;  aurifioes  et  artifices  suos  omnes,  et  falconarios  et 
accipitrarioB,  canicularios  qnoque,  docere ;  et  ledifioia  supra  omnem  ante- 
oeosorum  suonim  consuetudinem  yenerabiliora  et  pretiodora  noy&  sa& 
machinatione  facere ;  et  Saxonioos  libros  recitare,*'  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  string  of  .^Ufred's  literary  and  pious  employments. 

'  "WHL  Malm.  ii.  155.  "Qui  etiam  omnis  generis  feras  sanguinis  avidas 
ex  r^gno  exterminare  cogitaret,  Judvaloque  Begi  Walensium  edictum  im- 
poBuerit  ut  sibi  quotannis  tributum  trecentorum  luporum  penaitaret."  The 
same  distinction  as  to  the  motive  of  different  fonns  of  hunting  is  drawn 
out  more  at  large  in  a  remarkable  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois,  56  (voL  i.  p. 
166,  Giles),  where  hunting  "gratiA  voluptatis"  is  pronounced  to  be  '*  ex 
ip6&  inventione  su&  danmabUis." 

'  The  ttabUitio,  so  often  spoken  of  in  Domesday,  is  described  by  Kelham, 
538 ;  **  One  man  went  from  every  house  to  the  stands  or  his  station  in  the 
wood ;  viz.  for  driving  deer  to  a  stand,  in  order  to  shooting  them ;  or  into 
buck-stalls,  or  deer-hays,  for  taking  them."  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  366,  beginning  with  the  words,  **  The  nature  of 
the  hunt  here  imagined  is  totally  different  from  that  of  our  day.  Now- 
a-days  men  hunt  for  exercise  and  sport,  but  then  they  hunted  for  food,  or 
for  the  luxury  of  fresh  meat." 

^  On  the  laws  of  Cnut,  see  voL  i.  p.  489. 
VOL.  IV.  E  r 
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OBAP.  zx.  lafgelj  by  William's  own  act,  that  what  had  once  been 
^^g^?°  necessaTj  warfiire  with  saTage  enemies  finally  changed 
^^^  into  a  mefe  sport,  in  which  pleasure  is  sought  in  the 
EzduaiTe-  wanton  infliction  of  suffering  and  death.  It  was  then  too 
SS[lwf{»«  that  what  hitherto,  whether  sport  or  business^  had  been 
the  sport  or  the  business  of  every  man,  became  the  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  the  King  and  of  those  whom  he 
might  allow  to  share  it.  It  is  plain  that  with  William 
a  new  period  in  these  matters  begins.  In  other  princes 
we  incidentally  hear  of  their  hunting  in  the  course  of 
FeeHiigof  some  story  or  legend;  in  William  and  his  sons,  as  in 
Eadward,  it  is  specially  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
time  as  a  marked  feature  of  their  character^  and  in  their 
case  it  is  always  mentioned  with  horror.  It  is  plain  that 
William's  excessive  love  of  hunting,  the  cruel  laws  by 
which  his  savage  pleasures  were  fenced  in,  the  pitiless 
havoc  of  which  he  was  guilty  to  find  means  for  their 
gratification,  were  something  which  was  new  to  English- 
men. Our  native  Chronicler  tells  us  how  "  he  set  mickle 
deer-frith,  and  laid  laws  therewith,  that  he  who  slew 
hart  or  hind  that  man  should  blind  him.  He  forbade 
the  harts  and  so  eke  the  boars;  so  sooth  he  loved  the 
high  deer  as  though  he  were  their  father.  Eke  he  set 
by  the  hares  that  they  should  fare  free.  His  rich  men 
moaned  at  it  and  the  poor  men  bewailed  it ;  but  he  was 
so  stiff  that  he  recked  not  of  their  hatred ;  but  they  must 
all  follow  the  King's  will,  if  they  would  live  or  have  their 
land  or  their  goods  or  well  his  peaoe.^"    It  was  the 

1  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "He  entte  myoel  deor  MS,  and  be  lagde  laga 
>earwi'S,  bnt  iwa  bwa  Bwa  doge  beort  o'SOe  binde»  >et  bine  man  aoeolde 
Uendian ;  be  forbead  >a  beortas  swyloe  eao  >a  bam  ;  ewa  iwi9e  be  loibde 
>a  beab  deor flvrilce  be  waera  beora  fisder;  eao  besaette  be  )Mun  baran>et  bl 
molten  freo  fbran.  His  rioe  men  bit  nuendon,  and  H  Mime  men  bit  beoe- 
oTodan,  ae  be  wee  swa  stilS  >0t  be  ne  robte  beora  eallza  nit$,  ao  bi  moston 
mid  ealle  ^  oyngee  wille  idigmOf  gif  bi  wokUm  libban«  o95e  Umd  babban, 
o9Se  eabta^  olS'Se  wel  bu  eebta." 

Tbe  "myoel  deor^friS,"  a  word  wbieb  it  ia  bard  to  expreei  in  modem 
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making  of  the  "  miekle  deer-firith  "  which  was  the  crown-  ohaf.  zx. 
ing   wrong  of  all.      It  wag  not  enough  for  William  to 
seek  the  delights  of  slaughter  in  those  spots  where  the 
uncleared  land  still  harboured  the  beasts  of  the  field.     He  William 
did  not  scruple  to  lay  waste  the  land  which  was  already  th'Tland 
brought  into  man's  possession,  to  uproot  the  dwellings  ^™jj^*" 
of  man  and  the  temples  of  Ood,  in  order  to  find  a  wider 
field  for  the  gratification  of  his  lust  of  bloodshed.     Heavy 
was  the  g^ilt  of  the  harrying  of  Northumberland ;  but 
the  harrying  of  Northumberland  was  at  least  done  at 
the  dictate  of  a  cruel  policy,  and  not  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  sport.     Heavy  as  the  guilt  of  that  deed  was, 
it  was  lighter  than  the  guilt  of  the  making  of  the  New 
Forest.    Each  deed  marks  a  new  and  a  lower  stage  in  the 
downward  course. 

The  exact  date  of  this  devastation  of  a  large  tract  oC^^^^"^^ 

AM  "111.  II  *"®  "Netw 

fertile  country  is  not  recorded,  but  it  cannot  have  been  Forest. 

very  fiur  from  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached.     It  *®7o-»o  '. 

is  not  at  all  likely  that  William  found  leisure  for  such  a 

business  daring  the  actual  progress  of  the  Conquest.     On 

the  other  hand  we  not  only  find  the  Forest  duly  described 

in  the  Survey,^  but  we  come  across  an  incidental  mention 

of  it  at  an  intermediate  time  which  shows  that  the  work 

had  been  fully  done  within  a  few  years  after  the  death 

of  Waltheof.^     The  &vourite  dwelling-place  of  William  Winchester 

when  in  England  was  Winchester.     Under  Eadward  and  capitals. 

Harold  the  old  West-Saxon  capital  had  in  some  degree 


English,  doubtless  means  chiefly,  but  perhaps  not  exdusiyely,  the  New 
Forest.  Dear  is  now  gliding  from  its  older  and  wider  meaning  of  Tkier, 
BiiPf  ferat  into  its  later  special  meaning  of  harts  and  hinds. 

The  iatherly  relations  between  William  and  the  high  deer  were  perhaps 
measnred  by  the  relations  between  him  and  his  eldest  son. 

'  The  New  Forest  entries  take  np  pp.  51-51  5  in  Domesday. 

*  I  refer  to  the  death  of  WUUam*s  son  Bichard,  which  seems  (Ord.  Vit. 
573  C)  to  have  happened  about  1081.  Whenever  it  happened,  the  New 
Forest  must  have  then  been  in  full  force. 

^T  2 
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oHAF.  zx.  lost  its  position.^  Westminster  had  become  the  chief 
home  of  Eangs,  while  Winchester  was  handed  over  to 
their  widows.  The  death  of  Eadgyth^  by  which  her 
rights  over  the  city  reveHed  to  the  King,  was  perhaps 
not  without  its  influence  in  making  Winchester  again 
more  distinctly  the  royal  dwelling-place.  No  other  among 
the  great  cities  of  the  Kingdom  was  so  well  suited  to 
be  the  dwelling-place  of  a  King  who  ruled  in  Normandy 
as  well  as  in  England.  But  in  Hampshire,  then  no  doubt 
the  most  civilized  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
it  may  well  have  been  that  either  natural  or  artificial 
hunting-grounds  were  less  extensive  than  in  the  wilder 
Ho  lays  regions  in  the  North  or  on  the  Welsh  border.  To  find  room 
^"^  >  Zat  therefore  for  William's  sport,  a  fertile  district,  thirty  miles 


^Hamp-  in  extent,  was  deliberately  laid  waste.^  In  the  days  of 
Eadward  and  the  Kings  before  him  it  had  been  a  flourish- 
ing land^  full  of  the  habitations  of  men,  and  thick  set 
vrith  churches  where  the  worship  of  God  was  duly  paid.' 
At  William's  bidding  men  were  driven  from  their  homes ; 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

>  Will.  Malm.  iii.  375.  "Nova  Foresta  .  .  .  locus  est  quern  WillelmiM 
pater,  BubratiB  eodesiiB,  desertiB  vOliB  per  triginta  et  eo  ampliiu  milliaria^ 
in  galtuB  et  lustra  ferarum  redegerat."  Ord.  Vit.  781  A.  ■«  Nunc  Silva  . . . 
▼ide  lector,  cur  Nova  vocitata  sit.  Ab  antiquis  temporibus  ibi  populooa 
regie  erat,  et  villis  humans  habitationi  competentibus  abundabat.  Copioea 
vero  plebs  Suthamptons  pagum  solerti  curik  obnize  oolebat ;  unde  austndie 
proyincia  QuentansB  urbi  multipliciter  campestri  ubertate  serviebat. 
GuiUelmus  autem  primus,  postquam  regnum  Albionis  obtinuit,  amator 
nemorum,  plus  quam  Ix.  parochias  ultro  devaBtavit,  ruricolas  ad  alia  loca 
traosmigrare  compulit,  et  silvestres  feras  pro  hominibus,  ut  voluptatem 
▼enandi  haberet,  ibidem  oonstituit.*'    See  also  M.  Paris,  i.  29,  Madden. 

'  Florence  (noo),  after  mentioning  the  death  of  William  Bufiis  **  in 
Nov&  ForesUl  qus  linguA  Anglonim  Ytene  nuncopatur,"  goes  on  to  say, 
**  Neo  mirum,  ut  popuU  rumor  affirmat,  banc  proculdubio  magnam  Dei 
▼irtutem  esse  et  yindictam.  Antiquis  enim  temporibus,  Eadwazdi  sdlicei 
Regis  et  aliorum  AngUe  Begum  pnedeoessorum  ejus,  eadem  regie  incoltt 
Dei  cultoribuB  et  ecolesiis  nitebat  ubenime,  sed  jussu  Regis  Willelmi 
senioris,  hominibus  fiigatis,  domibus  semirutisy  eoolesiis  destruction  terra 
ferarum  tantum  oolebatur  habitatione,  et  inde,  ut  oreditur,  causa  erat 
infortunii." 
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their  houses  were  polled  down,  their  churches  were  rooted  chap.  xx. 
up,  and  the  fruitful  land  hecame  a  wilderness.    The  his-  Language 
torians  of  both  races  raise  their  indignant  wail  over  the  temponrj 
homes  of  man  which   were  changed  into    the  lairs  of^"*®"- 
wild  beasts.      The   great    Survey  calmly  gives  us   the  of  the 
names  of  the  Englishmen  who  were  driven  forth  from®'*^®^* 
their  wasted  homes,  and  show  how  a  few  of  them  were 
allowed  to  retain  some  small  scraps  of  land  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  William's  sport.^    There, 
we  are  told^  amid  the  desolation  which  he  had  wrought, 
the  Conqueror  would  gladly  have  spent  his  life,^  rejoicing 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  lower  animals  during  the  short 
intervals  of   the  slaughter   of   mankind.      But   we  are  The  New 
told  also  that  the  scene  of  William's  greatest  crime  was  ^eid  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  heaviest  blows  which  were  dealt  upon  ^y,^  ^ 
his  house.     A  curse  seemed  to  brood  over  the  region  from 
which  man  had  been  driven  to  make  room  for  the  wild 
beasts.     The  wilderness  which  William  had  made  was  &tal 
to  his  sons  and  to  his  sons'  sons.^   His  second  son  Richard,  1>e»th  of 
a  lad  of  great  promise,  not  yet  girded  with  the  belt  of  Richard; 
knighthood,  was  cut  off  in  the  New  Forest  by  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  stroke,  while  the  wearied  stag  was  fleeing  for  its 

'  T^ke  one  hifltanoe  in  Domesday,  51  h;  '*  Filii  Godrioi  Malf  habent 
de  Bege  Mintestede.  Pater  eonun  tenuit  de  Bege  K  Tunc  se  defendebat 
pro  iii.  hidis  et  dimidi^.  Modo  non  habent  filii  ejus  niri  dimidlam  hidam, 
qu8B  geldavit  pro  vaA  virgat&.  Alia  terra  est  in  forestA."  Foretia,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  wildemesi  rather  than  wood.  So  we  find  more 
than  ODoe  snoh  entries  as  "  Silvam  habet  Bex  in  forestA,  ubi  manebant 
▼i.  homines." 

'  WilL  Malm.  iii.  275.  *'  Ibi  libenter  BYum  exigere,  ibi  plurimis  omitto 
quod  diebus,  certe  mensibus,  venationes  ezeroere  gaudebat." 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  goes  .on  to  say,  "  Ibi  multa  regie  generi  con- 
tigere  iofortunia,  qus  habitatorum  praesens  audire  yolentibus  suggerit 
memoria.**  He  then  mentions  the  death  of  WOliam  Buftis  and  the  two 
Blchards.  Florence  and  Orderio  speak  to  the  same  effect,  and  Orderic 
adds  (781  A),  '*  Multiformis  visio  quibusdam  terribiliter  apparuit,  quibus 
oonseoratas  SBdes  pro  educatione  ferarum  derelictas  Dominus  dbi  displioere 
palam  ostendit." 
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oHAP.  XX.  life  before  him.^  Another  Richard^  a  natural  son  of  William's 

ofBiohard  eldest  son  Robert,  died  in  the  same  forest  by  a  chance 

the  son  of  ^  ^ 

Bobert.      stroke  of  one  of  his  followers.'.    And  how  the  Conqueror's 

son  and  successor,  the  second  and  baser  William,  perished 

— ^by  iBriiose  stroke  none  knew — on  the  site  of  one  of  the 

churches  which  his  father  had  levelled  with  the  ground,* 

will  come  before  us  at  a  later  stage  of  our  story.     Our  age 

shrinks,  and  is  often  wise  in  shrinking,  from  seeing  the 

visible  hand  of  God  in  the  punishments  which  seem,  even 

on  earth,  to  overtake  the  sinner.     The  age  of  William  was 


^  WQluun  of  Mahnesbniy  (iil  375)  bajb  of  him,  "  Bicaidns  mAgnanimo 
poireDti  spem  laudis  alebat,  poer  delioataa,  nt  id  »tatiiUd  pnno,  altnm  quid 
spirant.'*  Of  his  death  he  says,  "  Tradtint  cerros  in  Nov4  Forests  tere- 
brantem  tabid!  aeris  nebolft  morbum  inounisse."  Orderio's  acoount  (573  O) 
is  more  intelligible ;  *'  Dam  prope  Gnentam  in  Kovi  ForestA  Tenaretar, 
et  quamdam  feram  oaballo  onrrente  pertinaoiter  insequeretur,  ad  seU» 
clitellam  valido  coiili  ramo  admodnm  constriotus  est  et  letaliter  Insus." 
The  Continuator  of  William  of  Jnmibges  (viii.  9)  tells  the  story  the  same 
way,  and  adds,  '*  Fenmt  molt!  qaod  hi  duo  filii  Willelmi  Regis  in  ill&  silvft 
judido  Dei  perienmt,  qncxiiam  roultas  villas  et  ecclesias  propter  eamdeim 
forestam  amplificandam  in  circuitn  ipsius  destrozerat." 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  story  in  Domesday,  I41,  141  ft,  of  lands  in 
Hertfordshire  restored  by  William  to  their  andent  owner  as  an  offering  for 
Richard's  soul,  but  again,  it  would  seem,  brought  wrongfully  into  depend- 
ence on  a  Norman  lord;  "In  Teuuinge  tenet  Aldene  de  Petro  ["de 
Yalongies,"  see  above,  p.  313]  v.  hidas  et  dimidiam  ....  Hoo  manerium 
tenuit  iadem  Aldene  Teignus  R.  E.  et  vendere  potuii.  Sed  W.  Rex  dedit 
hoc  manerium  huic  Aldene  et  matii  ejus  pro  onimd  JBtoonit  jKu  tut,  ui  ipee 
didt  et  per  brevem  snum  ostendit.  Modo  dicit  Petrus  quod  habet  hoc 
manerium  ex  done  Regis.*' 

I  do  not  understand  the  title  of  "  BeomiB  Dux  "  on  Richard's  tomb  at 
Winchester. 

^  This  Richard  was  one  of  two  sons  whom  Robert  had  by  a  priest's 
daughter  in  the  time  of  his  wanderings.  See  the  story  in  Oitieric,  780  D. 
Of  his  death  Florence  (iTOo)  says,  **  Dum  et  ipse  in  venatu  fuiaoet,  a  suo 
nuHte  sagitt&  percussus  interiit."  Orderic  (780  C)  gives  the  same  account 
more  in  detail.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  375)  adds,  "Yel,  ut  quidam 
dicunt,  arboris  ramusculo  equo  per  transeunte  fauces  appensus,"  which 
seems  a  confusion  with  the  death  of  the  other  Richard. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  1100.  "  In  loco  quo  Rex  occubuit  prisds  temporibus 
ecdeeia  fuerat  constmcta,  sed  patris  sui  tempore,  ut  pnediximus,  erat 
diruta." 
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less  scrupnlous.  The  mea  of  his  own  day^  even  men  who  chap.  xx. 
were  ready  to  do  at  least  justice  to  whatever  was  good  in  Th«aUcged 
his  mixed  character,  saw  in  the  life  of  William  a  mighty  hM  UUer 
tragedy^  with  the  avenging  AtS  brooding  over  the  sinner  ^ 
and  his  honse.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  every  scheme  of  his 
brain  prospered^  every  stroke  of  his  hand  was  crowned  with 
victory.  At  length  he  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
earthly  greatness;  all  foes  within  and  without  his  realm 
were  laid  helpless  at  his  feet.  Then  came  the  crisis  of  his 
&te.  The  pride  of  greatness  and  victory  overcame  him. 
They  led  him  on  to  those  deeds  of  greater  wrong  by  which 
the  Avenger^  as  in  the  tales  of  old  Hellas,  was  wont  to 
pnnish  earlier  deeds  of  lesser  wrong.  From  the  invasion 
of  England  William  had  gone  on  to  the  harrying  of 
Northumberland ;  from  the  hanymg  of  Northumbwland  he 
had  gone  on  to  the  judicial  murder  of  Waltheof  and  to 
the  desolation  of  Hampshire  for  his  own  wanton  pleasure. 
On  the  guilt  followed  the  punishment.  William's  later 
days  of  domestic  trouble,  of  shame  and  defeat^  the  disgraces 
of  his  arms,  the  mysterious  deaths  of  his  offspring,  eveuts 
which  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  his  earlier  days^ 
were,  so  men  then  deemed,  so  many  strokes  of  the  sword 
of  the  Avenger  to  requite  the  blood  of  Waltheof  and  the 
ruined  homes  and  churches  of  Hampshire.  To  speculations 
beyond  his  range  the  historian  can  say  neither  Yea  nor 
Nay.  It  is  enough  that,  at  the  moment  of  WaltheoFs 
death,  William  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  power,  and 
that,  after  the  death  of  Waltheof,  the  historian  of  his  reign 
has  only  to  pass  with  a  swifter  course  through  the  dreaiy 
years  of  his  later  life  to  the  days  of  bis  awful  death  and 
his  more  awful  burial. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

THB    LATBR    DAYS    OF    WILLIAM.^ 
1076—1087. 

§  1.  Character  of  the  later  Reign  of  William. 

Ghanoter   fipHE  latter  half  of  William's  reign  has  no  claim  to 
1076-1087.  -■-      take  up  at  all  the  same  space  in  our  history  which 
has  been  given  to  the  former  half.     The  Conquest  of 
England  was  now  over ;  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke.     The  dream  of  delivering  or  con- 
quering England  had  not  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
Hope  of     Kings  of  the  North,  but,  if  Englishmen  still  looked  for 
punood*"*^  help  from  this  quarter,  they  were  again  doomed  to  dis- 
•way.        appointment.     Of  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation, 
qiSerof      ®^  ®^  *^y  large  portion  of  it,  we  hear  nothing.    A  single 
EagUnd.     not,    in   which   an   unpopular  governor   was   murdered^ 
takes  the  place  of  campaigns  like  those  of  Exeter,  York^ 
William's    and   Ely.     Of  foreign  warfare,  within  and  without  the 
ftaoon-      Island^  there  is  no  lack^  but  the  warfare  of  these  years 
J^[2^      is  for  the  most  part  desultory  and  inglorious.      On  the 
Continent  William  had  to  struggle  with  another  revolt 

*  There  ib  little  to  remark  on  the  authorities  for  this  Chapter,  which  are 
the  same  as  those  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  for  some  time.  We 
may  however  note  that  the  value  of  Orderio  increases  at  eveiy  step,  and 
that  V7aoe,  whose  company  we  have  so  long  lost,  joins  ns  again  at  the 
very  end  of  onr  stoiy. 
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in  the  nnconqaerable  land  of  Maine ;  he  had  to  straggle  ohap.  xzz. 
with  his  own  undutifal  son  and  with  his  jealoos  overlord. 
He  had  to  fight  with  the  Briton  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea^  to  flee  before  the  Bretwealas  of  the  mainland,  and 
to  win  no  very  glorious  laurels  over  those  of  our  own 
Island.     A  renewed  inroad  of  the  Scottish  King  was  but  ReUtioiifl 
feebly  avenged^  and  a  more  threatening  attack  from  the  itu^d  and 
joint  powers  of  Denmark  and   Norway   was  staved  off^*"™"*^' 
by  policy  rather  than  by  arms.     A  petty  campaign  here 
one  year^  another  petty  campaign  there  the  next,  fill  up 
the  last  days  of  William's  life  till  we  come  to  the  death- 
blow in  the  burning  streets  of  Mantes,  to  the  fruitless 
penitence  of  Saint  Oervase,  to  the  hardly  purchased  tomb 
within  his  own  Saint  Stephen's. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  last  eleven  years  were  the  wniiMn 
years  when  William  was  undisputed  master  of  England.  mMter. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  the  Conquest  finally  took 
root.     It  was  now  that  the   relations  between  the  con-  Blending 
querors  and  the   conquered  finally  fixed   themselves.     It  races, 
is  to  these  later  days  of  William,  days,  as  &r  as  England 
is  concerned,  of  government  rather  than  of  warfare,  that 
the  general  pictures  of  his  reign  which  are  given  us  by  Picture  of 
the  native  Chronicler  must  mainly  belong.     That  picture  govem- 
sets  before  us,  not  a  state  of  warfare,  but  a  state  of  ™^'*^* 
settled   government,   a   government    strict,   harsh,   often 
oppressive,  but  a  government  which  had  its  bright  side, 
and  whose  merits  even  those  who  suffered  from  it  were 
ready  to  admit.     It  is  to  these  more  settled  times  that  Ite  good 
we  must  chiefly  look  both  for  the  wrong  which  was  done  odes, 
in  William's  days  under  the  form  of  law,  and  for  the 
strict  justice  which  was  dealt  out  to  more  vulgar  offenders. 
Each  picture  alike  is  eminently  characteristic  of  William. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that,  among  all  the  com- 
plaints which  are  made  of  the  oppression  and  unrighteous- 
ness of  the  times,  the  moan  of  the  English  Chronicler 
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OHAP.  XXI.  never  takes  the  shape  which  it  certainly  would  have  takea 

in  our  own  day.    We  have  the  picture  of  an  oppreased 

nation,  but  there  is  not  a  word  to  hint  that  that  oppvesaed 

nation  was  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  an  oppressed 

nationality.    We  hear  of  the  hardness  of  the  King,  of  the 

wrongdoings  of  the  rich  and  of  ike  sufferings  of  the  poor. 

No  refer-    but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  one  obvious  cause  of  all 

foreign      these  grie&,  that  the  poor  were  the  c(»iquered  natives  of 

ChtS^-***^*^  soil,  while   the  King  and  the   rich   men   were   tixe 

dor's  por-   strangers  who  had  conquered  them.     King  William  was 

<<  a  very  wise  man  and  veiy  rich,  and  more  woxriii^il  and 

stronger  than  any  of  the  Kings  vnbo  had  gone  before 

him/'^    But  the  obvious  distinction  which  we  should  a4^ 

once  draw  between  King  William  and  the  Eangs  who 

had  gone  before  him  is  nowhere  formally  drawn.     A  man 

who  drew  his  whole  knowledge  of  William  and  William's 

acts  from  this  memorable  portrait  would  not  learn  from 

it,  any  more  than  he  would  learn  from  Domesday,  that 

Engliah      William  was  a  foreign    Conqueror.^      It  is  plain  that 

towards      William  and  his  acts  had  made  the  deepest  impression 

WOUam.     ^^  ^^^  j^^j^^^^  ^^^  Yi^  looked  on  him  and  had  dwelled 

in  his  court.^      There  was  something  about  William  that 

was  awfiil  and  wonderful  and  unaccustomed;  but  the  man 

who   describes  him  nowhere  uses  such   language   as   a 

modem  writer  could  not  fidl  to  use  in  speaking  of  a 

stranger  who  had  won  the  Crown  by  the  edge  of  the 

Lfttent       sword.     We  must  not  infer  that  the  feeling  of  nation- 

ofthT^-  aUty  was  unknown  to  our  forefathers  of  the  eleventh 

ing  ofna-   century.    Other  passages  of  the  Chronicles  show  plainly 

enough  what  their  feeling  was  towards  I^-enchmen,  out- 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  *'  Se  cyng  Willehn  )fe  we  embe  specatS  wan  swi^ 
wis  man,  and  ewi'Ke  rice,  and  worfffobre  and  etrengere  ^nne  snig  bis  lore- 
genggar  w»re." 

'  The  passage  quoted  in  p.  406  would  not  imply  more  than  that  William 
had  won  the  Crown  in  battle,  like  Edward  the  Fourth  or  Henry  the 
Seventii.  '  See  ro\,  ti.  p.  165. 
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landish   men,  and  the  like.^     But  it  is  plain  that  Uie  ohap.  xxi. 
feeling  of  nationality,  though  really  felt,  was  in  a  manner 
latent^  that  it  had  not  taken  that  definite  and  formal  shape 
which  in  truth  in  most  countries  it  did  not  fully  take  till 
quite  modern  times.     And  we  must  again  remember  how  Foreign 
in  everything  Cnut  had  paved  the  way  for  William.     The  ^t^"^*. 
causes  which  made  it  possible  for  Cnut  to  reign  in  JBngland 
as  a  national  sovereign,  and  which  made  it  impossible  for 
William  to  do  the  like,  were  causes  which  the  men  of  the 
eleventh  century  could  not  be  expected  fully  to  understand. 

Three  points  in  William's  government  stand  out  pro-  Character- 
minently  in  this  wonderful  picture,  and  all  of  them  are  William's 
fully  borne  out  by  the  recorded  acts  of  his  life.     He  was  "^^' 
strict  and  merciless  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  land.  Beirationof 
He  &voured  the  clergy  and  promoted  ecclesiastical  reform.  *  •  P®***^ 
He  was  guilty  of  great  oppression,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  ex-  the  clergy; 
tortion  and  fiscal  demands^  but  oppression  which  was  largely  oppreeaoa 
doked  under  the  forms  of  law.   On  the  first  of  these  heads  I  fbrms  of 
have  spoken  several  times  already.   It  passed  into  a  proverb  ^^• 
that  a  man  might  go  safely  through  William's  Kingdom  ufe^^^a 
with  his  bosom  foil  of  gold.*     '*  No  man  durst  slay  other  P^^P^rty 

®  "^  under 

man,  had  he  never  so  mickle  evil  done  to  the  other." '  William. 
And  if  robbery  and  murder  were  thus   vigorously  put 
down,  the  third  chief  form  of  violence^  outrages  on  female  Ptmish- 
chastity,  met  with  a  speedy  and  fitting  punishment.*     In  ^^  ^ 
all  this  there  was  much  to  William's  real  honour,  much 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  in  yol.  ii.  pp.  337,  336,  and  again  imder 
1088. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  R.  Wendover  (ii.  34)  developes  this  into  '*  puellft  "— 
M.  Paris  (ii.  39)  adds  "  Tixguncula  ** — **  auro  onusta.*" 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "  Nan  man  ne  dorste  slean  o9eme  man,  naeffle  he 
mefre  swa  myoel  yfel  gedon  wi6  >one  oVeme."  Here  again  we  feel  the 
power  of  the  negatiye  words  (see  toI.  ii.  pp.  333,  336),  and,  I  may  add,  of 
the  double  negative. 

*  lb.  "  Gif  hwik  carlman  basmde  wi9  wimman  hire  unVances,  sona  he 
forleas  )»  limu  \fe  he  mid  pleagode."  The  CSironioler  dearly  approves  of 
the  mutilatioD. 
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OHAF.  XXI.  which  hindered  him  from  being  looked  on  with  unmixed 

EodeoMh   hatred.    The  second  point  would  also  in  those  days  go  fiur 

fonns.        to  balance  the  darker  side  of  his  rule.     Stark  as  he  was  to 

those  who  withstood  his  will,  he  was  mild  to  the  good 

men  who  loved  Ood.^   His  days  were  a  time  when  churches 

were  built,  when  monasteries  were  reformed,  when  the  rule 

of  Saint  Benedict  was  strictly  followed,  and  when  men 

carefully  discharged  the  duties  belonging  to  their  order.^ 

The  forest  But  there  was  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.    There  were 

-.   '   ^,     the  forests  and  the  forest  laws.^    There  were  the  castles 

ThecMtles. 

and  the  oppression  which  followed  on  them.^    There  was 

IlBcalop-  the  heavy  taxation.  ''The  King  was  so  very  stark,  and 
took  of  his  subjects  many  marks  of  gold  and  more 
pounds  of  silver^  that  he  took  by  right  and  with  mickle 
unright  of  his  landfolk  for  little  need.  He  was  into 
covetousness  fallen,  and  greediness  he  loved  withal."' 
Then  there  was  the  old  complaint,  made  more  grievous  no 

Oppression  doubt  under  foreign  rule,  of  the  doings  of  the  King's  Beeves. 

jieevn.  There  was  the  grasping  way  in  which  William  made  money 
out  of  those  lands  of  the  Crown  which  under  him  finally 
ceased  to  be  the  lands  of  the  people.^    This  state  of  things 

"  Unlaw.**  was  what  our  &thers  called  unlaw^  a  state  of  things  where 
law  was  on  the  mouths  of  men  in  power,  but  where  law 

*  See  Yol.  it.  p.  169. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  '*  Eac  Ms  land  waes  swiOe  afyUed  mid  mnneosn, 
and  ^  leofodan  heora  lif  asfker  Scs  Benediotus  regale,  and  se  Xpendom  w«s 
swilc  on  his  dsge,  )»et  sbIo  man  hwnt  his  hade  to  belompe  folgade,  se  )ie 
wolde."  '  See  above,  p.  610. 

*  See  above,  p.  270,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  u.  s.  '*Se  cyng  wbs  swa  swi9e  stearo,  and  benam  of 
his  under^eoddan  manig  marc  goldes  and  ma  hundred  pnnda  seolfres,  ^ 
he  nam  be  rihte  and  mid  mycelan  uniihte  of  his  landleode  ibr  littelre 
neode.  He  wibb  on  gitsange  befeallan,  and  gxedimesse  he  Infode  mid 
ealle."  These  words  seem  to  show  that  William's  habits  of  exaction  at 
lesst  grew  upon  him  in  his  later  days.  This  is  probably  what  later  writers, 
like  Matthew  of  Westminster  (1083),  meant  by  saying  that  he  became  a 
tyrant  {"  fiustus  avarior  et  de  Rege  tyrannior  **)  after  the  death  of  Katilda. 

*  See  above,  p.  34. 
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itself  became  the  instrament  of  wrong.     In  snch  a  state  of  chap.  xxi. 
thines  it  was  not  wonderful  if  all  classes,  the  conquered  AUeged 

,  coxraption 

as  well  as  the  conquerors,  shared  in  a  general  corruption ;  of  nuumen. 

that  "little  righteousness  was  in  this  land  amid  any 
men/'^  The  bright  and  the  dark  side  of  William's 
government,  his  strict  police  and  his  extortions  and  con- 
fiscations^ were  doubtless  not  unconnected  with  each  other. 
Many  a  man  whose  lands  had  been  forfeited,  or  who  had 
been  g^und  to  the  earth  by  William's  taxation,  may  have 
taken  to  unlawful  courses,  and  may  have  swelled  the 
ranks  of  those  thieves  and  murderers  whom  it  was  William's 
honest  object  to  put  down  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  The 
picture  given  of  William's  fiscal  exactions  is  graphic  and 
pithy;  ''The  King  and  the  headmen  loved  much  and 
overmuch  covetousness  on  gold  and  on  silver^  and  they 
recked  not  how  sinfully  it  was  gotten,  if  only  it  came  to 
them.  The  King  gave  his  land  so  dear  to  bargain  as  it  wniiAm's 
might  be  dearest ;  then  came  some  other  and  bade  more  ^^^^ 
than  the  other  had  given^  and  the  King  let  it  to  the*^''^^* 
man  that  bade  him  more ;  then  came  the  third  and  bade 
yet  more,  and  the  King  let  it  to  that  man's  hands  that 
bade  most  of  all ;  and  he  recked  not  how  very  sinfully  the 
reeves  got  it  of  poor  men,  nor  how  many  unlaws  they 
did.  And  as  man  spake  more  of  right  law,  so  man  did 
more  unlaw.  They  reared  up  unright  tolls,  and  many  other 
unright  things  they  did  that  are  hard  to  reckon."  ^  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  these  reeves  were  Eng-  Oppremon 
lishmen^^  and  the  annals  of  all  nations  bear  witness  that  s^^. 
an  endaved  people  always  suffers  more  deeply  from  those 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  He  exoeptf  only  the  monka,  and  some  only  of 
than ;  **  Baton  mid  muneoan  Mie  ^ter  ^r  hi  wall  ferdon." 

'  lb.  The  latter  part  is  moet  emphatic ;  **  Se  oyng  .  .  .  ne  rohte  na 
hn  BwilSe  aynlioe  J»  gerefiui  hit  begeatan  of  eanne  mannon,  ne  hn  manige 
^inlaga  hi  dydon.  Ae  twa  man  iwifiar  tpae  emhe  rihts  lage,  twa  nuumdyde 
mare  wUaga.  Hi  arerdon  nnrihte  tollae,  and  manige  otSre  imriht  hi  dydan, 
>e  lindon  e«ife|>e  to  arecoenne.*'  *  See  Appendix  C. 
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oHAP,  zxi.  of  its  own  blood  wbo  take  service  under  the  oonquerorB 
than  it  Buffers  from  the  conquerors  themselyes.  English 
reeves  serving  under  Wilh'am  were  not  likely  to  be  among 
the  most  scrupulous  or  high-minded  of  Englishmen^  and 
ihej  would  have  better  opportunities  than  strangers 
for  carrying  on  that  kind  of  oppression  which  clokes 
itself  under  the  forms  of  law.  For  it  is  clearly  oppression 
of  this  kind  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  William  and  his 
officers,  not  deeds  of  open  violence^  which  it  would  have 
been  altogether  against  William's  principle  and  policy  to 
encourage, 
wmiam's  By  these  various  means  William  wrung  out  of  the  un- 
venue.  happy  nation  a  revenue  which  made  him  richer  and 
mightier  than  all  his  predecessors.  One  statement  fixes  his 
regular  daily  income  at  the  incredible  sum  of  more  than  a 
thousand  and  sixty  pounds  of  silver.^  The  exaggeration  is 
manifest ;  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  proverbial  exaggera-* 
tion  mistaken  for  a  serious  piece  of  arithmetic;  but  it 
shows  the  popular  belief  as  to  the  boundless  wealth  which 
William  gathered  together.  The  vast  tracts  of  land 
held  by  the  Crown,  which  were  let^  as  we  have  seen,  to 
tenants  who  were  made  to  pay  the  uttermost  farthings 
the  tributes  of  the  towns,  and  occasional  taxes  or  bene- 
Hia  out-  Yolences,  filled  William's  coffers,  while  his  outgoings  were 
f^l/  comparatively  small.  His  followers  had  been  rewarded 
with  grants  of  lands,  and  the  feudal  tenures  of  those 
lands,  combined  with  the  old  English  law  of  trinada  neee^ 
sitaSy  supplied  him  with  an  army  almost  without  cost. 
Way  of '     Dependents  of  a  lower  class,  old  soldiers  who  had  been 

rewM^ng 

smaller  de-  less   lucky  than  their  comrades,  Englishmen  on   whom 

pendents. 

^  Old.  Yit.  535  B.  "  Ipsi  Begi,  ut  fertnr,  mille  et  sezaginta  Ubne  stefi- 
lensis  monete,  solidique  triginta  et  tree  oboli,  ex  jnstis  redditibus  Angli» 
per  Btngnlos  dies  redduntur,  ezceptis  muneribus  regiis  et  reatanm  redemp- 
tionibuB,  aHisque  mnltiplicibus  negotiis  que  Begis  siarinm  qnotadie 
adaugent."  The  place  of  this  statement  in  the  narrative  shows  that  it  is 
meant  to  apply  to  William  as  well  as  to  Henry. 
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William  had  looked  with  a  more  merciful  eye  than  usual,  ohap.  xzr. 

could  be  provided  for,  without  drawing  on  the  royal  purse, 

by   quartering    them  on   some  mouastery,   or    on   some 

grantee  who  took  their  maintenance  as  part  of  his  tenure.^ 

William  was  doubtless  the  wealthiest  prince  of  his  time, 

and  he  kept  up  his  royal  state  with  fitting  dignity.    The  The  ngn- 

national  Assemblies  prescribed  by  English  Law  were  care-  kept  up  by 

folly  held  at  the  accustomed    places   and   seasons,   and    ^^^^'^^ 

doubtless  with  more  than  the  accustomed  splendour.    "  He 

was  very  worshipful;    thrice  he   bare  his  kingly  helm 

each  year,  so  oft  as  he  was  in  England.    At  Easter  he 

bare  it  at  Winchester,  at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  at**  Win- 
chester, 
Midwinter  at   Gloucester ;   and  then  were  with  him  all  Westmin- 

the  rich  men  over  all  England,  Archbishops  and  sufiragan  oiJd^^r. 

Bishops  and  Abbots  and  Earls  and  Theg^s  and  Knights/'^ 

The  body  thus  gathered  together  kept  their  old  constitu-  Name  of 

tional  name  of  the  Witan,^  and  pieces  of  their  legislation  goM  on. 

are  preserved  to  us  both  in  the  records  of  the  Chronicles 

and  in  the  extant  text  of  the  documents  themselves.    Most 

of  these  statutes  evidently  belong  to  these  later  and  more 

settled  years  of  William's  reign.     The  ordinance  for  taking  lostuuses 

the  Great  Survey,  and  that  other  ordinance  which  decreed  liam'slegu- 

that  every  man  in  the  land  should  be  the  man  of  the  King,  ^^^^' 

both  appear  in  the  national  Annab.^    Others  of  William's 

^  See  the  Tery  cnriooe  stoiy  in  Hist.  Ab.  il.  6  of  one  Hermer,  a  knight 
of  the  Abbey  (see  aboye,  p.  478),  who  was  taken  by  plratee  and  neemingly 
loit  his  hands.  He  hnd  no  lands,  and  he  asked  the  King  for  a  means  of 
maintenance ;  "  Cni  Rex  compatiens  abbati  mandavit  debere  se  hujusmodi 
homini  tantum  teme  aliquorsum  providere,  qua  quamdiu  vixerit  possit  sus- 
tentari."  The  Abbot  granted  him  an  estate  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  See  also  another  story  in  Domesday,  ai8  6.  A  King's  Beeve 
named  Osgeat,  donbtless  an  Englishman,  held  lands  in  Bedfordshire  which 
"  tenuit  i.  sochemannus  T.  B.  E.,  quern  Bex  W.  com  terrft  hac  predicto 
pnefectocommendayit,  ut  quamdiu  viveret  victum  et  vestitum  ei  proberet." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  '*  Eho  he  wses  swyVe  wurVfiil;  Iriwa  he  Xmr  his 
oynehelm  saloe  geare,  swa  oft  swa  he  wes  on  EngleUnde/*  &c.    See  above, 

P-  329- 
»  See  Chron.  Petrib.  1085,  1086.  *  lb. 
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CHAP.  XXI.  ordinanoes  regulated   the  relations  between  the  FrencE 
tiSf b^?*"  *"^^  English  inhabitants  of  the  country.    The  two  races 
S^««*,      -  appear  on  terms  of  legal  equality,  but,  as  in  the  settle- 
English,      ment  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  within  the  Roman  Empire, 
te^^thdr    ^^^  ''^^  ^^'  ^^^  some  purposcs,  allowed  to  retain  the 
own  Law.   use  of  its  own  Law.     Frenchmen  who  had  settled  in 
]^|^^^  EngLmd  in  King  Eadward's  days,  and  who  had  become 
^vij^  f>     naturalized  English  subjects,  were  counted  as  English- 
men J    Other  Frenchmen,  William's  own  followers  or  those 
who  had  come  into  the  land  duriug  his  reign^  were  allowed 
to  keep  some  of  their  national  customs  with  r^^ard  to  the 
trial  of  judicial  causes.     In  cases  of  appeal^  at  all  events 
where  there  was  no  convincing  evidence^  the  Law  of  each 
nation  allowed  a  reference  to  the  direct  judgement  of  Grod. 
EnglUh      But  in  England  this  reference  took  the  form  of  the  ordeal 
S3Sj^  ^   of  water  or  of  hot  iron,*  while  in  Normandy  it  took  the 
Nonuui     form  of  wager  of  battle.     William  recognized  both  modes 
wagerof    ^^  trial.    When  a  man  of  either  race  was  appealed  by 
battle.        g^  jQ^jj  q{  yg  Q^^  j^^^  ^jjgy  j^Q  doubt  followed  their  own 

Bognla-      Law.     But  special  provisions  are  made  for  the  case  of  a 

tions  of  , 

appeals      uian  of  either  race  appealing  a  man  of  the  other  race.    If 

Fraiohand^  Frenchman  appealed  an  Englishman,  the  Englishman 

^of^^     had  the  choice  of  either  mode  of  trial.    In  the  case  of  an 

Englishman  appealing  a  Frenchman  and  declining  both 

ordeal  and  battle,  the  Frenchman  might  purge  himself 

by  oath.'    Two  other  pieces  of  WilUam^s  legislation  are 

'  W.  Stabba,  Select  Charten,  80.  "  Omnifl  Frandgena  qni  tempore 
Regis  Edward!  propinqui  mei  fait  in  Angli&  particepe  conBuetudinum 
Angloram,  quod  ipd  dicunt  onJUote  et  anteote,  perBolvatur  secundum  legem 
Anglorum.  Hoc  deoretum  sancitum  est  in  dvitate  Claudia."  As  no 
Oloucester  Gem<$t  was  held  in  the  earlier  times  of  William,  this  statute 
must  belong  to  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached. 

'  See  far  instance  the  minute  directions  about  the  ordeal  in  the  Laws  of 
^thelstan,  ii.  23  (Thorpe,  i.  aio ;  Schmid,  144),  and  the  legend  of  Emma, 
vol.  il.  p.  568. 

*  See  the  statute  in  W.  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  81.  **Decretnm 
est  ut,  si  Franoigena  appeUaverit  Anglum  de  perjurio  aut  murdro,  furto. 
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worthy  of  still  more  special  notice.     The  hatefal  trade  in  ohap.  zxi.- 
human  flesh,  in  its  cruellest  form  of  selling  men  into  ]^^j^  ^^xe 
foreign    lands^  the    sin    against  which    Saint   Wulfetan  slave  trade, 
preached  to  the  burghers  of   Bristol,^  is  forbidden  by 
William,  as  it  had  been  forbidden  by  earlier  Kings.     Con- 
fiscation of  lands  and  goods  is  the  punishment  denounced 
against  him  who  shall  sell  a  man  out  of  the  land.^     In 
this  enactment  William  acted  as  a  just  and  merciful  King^ 
and  he  no  doubt  believed  that  he  was  acting  as  a  just 
and  merciful  King  in  the  enactment  which  follows  it. 
Following  out  his  own  general  practice  throughout  life,  The  pun- 
William  altogether    forbade  the   punishment  of   death,  aeath  for- 
No  man  was  to  be  hanged  or  otherwise  put  to  death  for  ^^J^^.^]J* 
any  crime  whatever.     But  instead  of  death  William  or- ordered, 
dained  punishments  which,  according  to  modem  notions, 
were  worse  than  death.     The  man  whose  crimes  deserved 
death,  but  whose  life  William's  mercy  spared,  was  doomed 
to  the  horrible  penalties  of  blinding — blinding  in  its  most 
frightfiil  form — and  of  fouler  mutilation  still.^ 

Of  the  man  himself  our  one  personal   portrait  clearly  William's 
belongs  to  his  later  years.     William's  height  was  tall^^^^. 
but  not  excessive;   he  was  neither  a  giant  like  Harold  ^^' 
Hardrada  nor  a  small  man  like  Eadgar  and  Cnut.     His 
countenance  was  stem;  the  fore  part  of  his  head  was 

homicidio,  ran,  qnod  Angli  dicunt  apertam  nipinam  qam  negari  non 
potest,  Anglus  se  defendat  per  quod  melius  voluerit,  aut  judicio  ferri  aut 
duello.  ...  Si  Anglus  Francigenam  appellaverit  et  probare  noluerit 
judicio  aut  dueUo,  volo  tainen  Francigenam  purgare  se  sacramento  non 
fracto."  >  See  above,  p.  385. 

*  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  85.  **  Ego  prohibeo  ut  nuUus  vendat  hominem 
extra  patriam  super  plenam  forisfiicturam  meam.*' 

'  lb.  "  Interdioo  etiam  ne  quis  oocidatur  aut  suspendatur  pro  aliqu& 
eulp&,  Bed  eruantur  oculi  et  testiculi  abscindantur.  Et  hoc  pneceptum 
non  sit  violatum  super  forisfacturam  meam  plenam."  This  was  the  most 
brutal  way  of  tearing  out  the  eyes,  that  indulged  in  by  Robert  of  Belesme, 
and  to  which  Heniy  the  Second  at  least  confessed  a  tendency  (see  Heniy 
of  Huntingdon's  story  in  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  698,  and  William  Fitz-Stephen, 
Giles,  i.  271) ;  for  other  and  milder  ways,  see  Ducange  in  Ahacinare, 
VOL.  IV.  S  S 
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CHAP.  xzi.  bald ;  whether  standiDg-or  Editing  his  look  was  worshipful 
and  kingly.  Such  he  appears  in  the  Tapestiy;  such  he 
is  described  by  one  who  may  have  looked  on  the  great 

HiBoorpu-  King  with  childish  wonder.  But  in  his  latter  days  his 
majestic  figure  was  disfigured  by  excessive  corpulence.^ 
Still,  unwieldy  as  he  became,  he  never  lost  the  power  of 
motion   like  Henry  the  Eighth;  he  was  able  to  mount 

Sblendoar  a  horse  to  the  end  of  his  days.     At  the  times  of  ihe 

court.  three  great  yearly  Assemblies  William  appeared  in  all  his 
glory.  All  the  great  men  of  his  realm  were  gathered 
together^  not  only  for  counsel  on  the  affairs  of  the  King- 
dom, but  to  join  in  their  sovereign's  royal  feasts,  when 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  lands  came  to  see  his  magni- 
ficence, and  when  William  showed  Jiimself  affable  and 

^^ .  courteous  and   bountiful  to  all.*     Yet  perhaps  it  is  not 

avwioe.  ...  ,  . 

without  significance  that  the  historian  who  gives  us  this 

splendid   picture  goes   on  immediately   to  speak   of  his 

avarice  and  extortions  in  words  hardly  differing  from  ihose 

of  the  native  Chronicler.^     So  too  it  is  immediately  after 

describing  William's    care  in   regularly  sunmioning  the 

constitutional  Assemblies  of  the  Kingdom  that  the  native 

Chronicler  himself  goes  on  to  tell  us  *^how  stark  the 

King  was,  and  how  no  man  durst  do  anything  against 

his  will;   how  he  had  Earls  in  bonds  that  did  against 

1  Will.  Malm.  iii.  279.  "  Justs  fuit  statune,  immeiiBse  oorpuleiitis, 
iade  ferft,  fronte  capilliB  nudi,  roboiis  ingeDtis  in  laoertis  .  .  •  magiue 
dignitatis  sedens  et  stans,  qnamquam  obesitasventris  nimis  proteosa  coipus 
zeginm  deformaret."  So  he  appears  in  Orderic  (656  A)  as  "  pinguissimua 
Rex  Gaillelmns." 

'  lb.  "  Omnes  eo  cnjusoumque  professionis  magnates  regiom  ediotum 
aooersiebat,  ut  ezteraram  gentium  legati  spedem  mnltitadinis  apparatum- 
que  deliciarum  mirarentur.  Nee  ullo  tempore  oomior  ant  indulgendi 
fitdtior  erat,  ut  qui  adyenerunt  largitatem  ejus  cum  divitiis  oonquadxare 
ubique  gentium  jactitarent." 

'  lb.  280.  **  Sola  est  de  quft  nonnihil  culpetur  peouniso  aggestio,  quam 
undecumque  captatis  occasionibus,  honestas  modo  et  regii  dignitate  noa 
inferiores  posset  dioere,  oongregabat."  He  goes  on  to  make  some  onrioaa 
excuses  for  William's  extortions. 
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his  will^  how  Bishops   he  set  of  their   Bishopricks  and  ohap.  xzi« 
Abbots  of  their  Abbeys,  how  he  had  Thegns  in  prison, 
and  how  at  last  he  spared  not  his  own  brother."  ^ 

In  this  last  picture  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  Strength 
worst  acts  of  Williams's  reign  are  mingled  together ;  but  ticai^ei^ 
all  join  to  set  before  us  the  picture  of  a  government  far  ^^*'"™  ^^ 
stronger,  &r  more  arbitrary,  than  anything  that  England  ment. 
had  ever  seen  before.     William  strictly  followed   consti- 
tutional forms,  because  he  could  afford  to  do  so,  and  yet 
could  none  the  less  wield  a  power  which  in  his  hands 
amounted  to  a  practical  despotism.     King  of  the  English 
according  to  the  Law  of  England,  he  extended  the  royal 
power  in  its  greatest  fulness  over  all  his  subjects  of  either 
race ;  personal  lord  of  every  man  in  his  Kingdom,  feudal 
superior  of  his  tenants-in-chief,  military  commander  alike 
of  his  feudal  followers,  of  his  hired  soldiers,  and  of  the 
old  constitutional  force  of  the  Kingdom — ^in  one  or  other 
of  these  various  characters  William  contrived  to  wield  a 
power  such  as  no  other  prince  in  Europe  wielded,  save 
only  the  Caliph  at  Cordova  and  the  Csesar  at  Byzantium. 
And,  by  a  strange  turning  about  of  events,  one  of  William's 
brother  despots  became  in  some  sort  his  rival.     Among  English- 
the  Englishmen  who  at  various  times  during  William's  ^^^e  at 
reign  sought  fresh  homes  in  foreign  lands,  not  a  few  made  ^<>^^- 
their  way  to  the  New  Bome,  and  there,  in  the  service  of 
the   Eastern  Emperors,  they  not  uncommonly  had  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  the  kinsmen  of  their  conquerors 
in  open  battle. 

The  movement  towards  the  East  probably  began  in  the 
very  first  days  of  William's  reig^.  No  career  was  more 
attractive  to  a  banished  Englishman,  especially  to  a  native 

^  In  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1087)  the  deBcription  of  the  yearly 
Anemblies  is  at  once  followed  by  the  words,  "  Swiloe  he  wes  eac  8wy^e 
stearc  man  and  mOe  swa  )>«t  man  ne  donte  nan  Hug  ongean  his  willan 
don/'  fto. 

B  S  2 
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CHAP.  xzi.  of  the  Scandinavian  parts  of  England,  than  the  career  which 

was  offered  by  that  Warangian  guard  to  which  the  exploits 

of  Harold   Hardrada    must  have  given  redoubled  fiune 

throughout  Northern  Europe.^    But  the  chief  migration 

in  this  direction  plainly  took  place  in  the  later  days  of 

William,  when  the  revolutions  of  Eastern  Europe  opened 

a  fresh  and    specially   attractive  career  to  Englishmen. 

Men  who  found  it  vain  to  strive  any  longer  against  the 

Normans  in  their  own  land  found  a  tempting  field  on 

*  which  they  might  meet  Normans  in  arms  in  lands  beyond 

the  sea.     An  Emperor  had  risen  to  power^  whose  feime, 

somewhat  disproportionate  perhaps  to  his  exploits^  has 

been  &r  more  widely  spread  through  Western  Europe  than 

that  of  most  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.     And  he  was  the 

Aooeanon   special  foe  of  the  Normans.    Alexios  Komndnos  had  barely 

KomndDM.  ^^^^  crowned  in  Saint  Sophia  '  when  the  Eastern  Empire 

-^ril  I,      ^as  invaded  by  the  Normans  of  Apulia  under  the  com- 

Itobert       mand  of  their  famous  Duke  Bobert  Wiscard,  who  by 

^reatenB    ^^^^^  ^  distant  lands  has  been  strangely  mistaken  for 

the  Eastern  an  English  Eing.^     But  on  the  shores  of  Epeiros,  no 

less  than  on  the  shores  of  Sussex,  the  Norman  had  to 

meet  Englishmen  in  battle  before  he  could  lay  any  claim 

English      to  the  name  of  Conqueror.    The  danger  of  the  Empire, 

mttnto.        <u^d  the  prospect  of  fighting  under  its  banners  against 

Norman  enemies^  had  clearly  drawn  a  new  reinforcement 

of  English  warriors  to  the   side  of  Alexios.^      Bobert 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  75  et  seqq. 

'  See  hia  daughter  Anna,  Alex.  iii.  i ;  Fiolay,  Byz.  Emp.  ii.  63. 

*  The  first  invasion  of  Bobert  Wiscard  is  described  in  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Anna,  in  the  fourth  book  of  William  of  Apulia  in  Mora- 
tori,  vol.  Y.,  and  in  the  third  book  of  Geoffirey  Malaterra  in  the  same 
volume.  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  262  ;  Gibbon,  0.  Ivi.  (z. 
278,  Milman) ;  Finlay,  ii.  88.  It  is  the  Polish  historian  Blugoss  (i.  45) 
who,  under  the  year  1056,  speaks  of  Henry  the  Fourth  as  ''a  Roberto 
Anglice  Bege  RomA  pulsus." 

*  This  seems  to  me  quite  plain  from  the  account  of  Orderic  (508  A), 
though  he  has  placed  it  quite  out  of  chronological  order,  at  the  very  begin- 
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crossed  the  Hadriatic  and  besieged  Dyrrhachion^  the  ciiy  ohap.  xxl 
whose  later  name  had  wiped  out  the  memory  of  the  more  ^^^^ 
ancient  Epidamnos/     Alexios  came  to  its  relief  at  the^^^^- 

pire  Mid 

head  of  one  of  those  gatherings  of  men  of  all  races,  baneges 
tongaes,  and  creeds,  which  were  wont  in  those  days  to~2^ 
fight  side  by  side  around  the  eagles  of  the  Eastern  Bome.  Ji"»e.io8i. 
With  Ghreeks  disguised  under  the  name  of  Romans  and  oomee  to 
Slaves  disguised  under  the  name  of  Macedonians,^  came  ^^j^jjj^ 
Mahometan   Turks   fighting  in   Europe    for  the  throne  ohion. 
which  they  threatened  in  Asia/  Paulician  heretics  whom  loSi. 
persecution   had    changed    from    a    religious    sect    into  ^^  motley 
a   warlike    tribe/    and    Franks,  men    of   Latin    speech 
and  faith^   fighting  against  men  of  their  own  tongue 
in  the  cause  of  the  rival  Chui^h  and  Empire/     And 

ning  of  WiUiam's  reign.  The  Engliah  exiles  **mi]itUB  Alezii  Imperatoria 
Constantinopolitani  seee  andacter  obtnlenmt,  ....  contra  qnem  Bod- 
beiiua  WiecarduB  Apulis  Dux  cum  snis  omnibos  anna  levaverat.  .  .  . 
Exsnies  igitnr  Anglomm  &vorabiliter  a  Gnecis  Buscepti  sunt,  et  Nor- 
mannicM  iegiunilras,  que  nimium  Pelaegis  adyenabantur,  oppoidti  sunt." 
Now  the  Engliah  exiles  can  no  more  haye  joined  Aleiios  in  1067  than 
Ingulf  (Gale,  74)  can  haye  been  presented  at  his  court  at  some  time 
between  1051  and  1066.  And  Orderic  giyes  so  minute  and  accurate  a 
description  of  the  state  of  things  that  he  can  hardly  haye  used  the  name 
of  Alexios  in  mere  carelessness.  Englishmen  had  doubtless  been  joining 
the  Warangian  force  all  along,  but  a  special  reinforcement  went  in  to8i. 

^  On  the  history  of  the  name  Dyrrbaohion,  see  Mr.  E.  B.  James  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Geography.  Both  Anna  and  William  of  Apulia  keep  the 
correct  form  of  the  name — ^Anna  indeed  once  (i  7)  speaks  of  Epidamno»— 
but  in  Geoffrey  Malaterra  it  has  become  Duracium,  the  modem  Durasxo, 
a  form  which  proyoked  a  pun  on  the  yerb  durare.    See  Alberic,  108 1. 

'  MajrcMrct  and  Btrrakol  appear  in  Anna,  iy.  4.  On  their  Slavonic 
dfisoent,  see  Finlay,  ii.  55. 

'  Anna,  iy.  4.  ol  irt^  ri^  'Ax^Scb  olMc9irrt9  Tcvpiun, 

*  The  llar<x<uoi  of  Anna.   See  Finlay,  ii.  79. 

'  Anna,  u.  s.  rSw  ^payyucw  rayftAroii^  6  TUvovMrn/iirrft  md  KtH^^raw- 
rcros  6  OOfonpr^ovKot,  l«  7^ovt  ri^y  Iswrv/i/oy  Xax^*  The  French* 
speaking  people  are  in  Anna's  style  ^pdyfoit  KcXrof,  AartVot,  just  as  in 
Orderic  and  William  of  Apulia  the  Byzantines  are  Grsci,  Achivi,  Danai, 
Pelasgi,  Thraces,  anything.  When  we  read  such  a  sentence  as  WMvor 
0/  Aorrrot  ro  *F!v/iaZirdr  e'rpdrcv/M,  we  seem  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Decii  or  of  the  Tarquins. 

Coustantine   Humbertopo?c(M   (HumbertM^ls  or  Humberttn^)  is   said 
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CHAP.  XXI.  among  this  strange  assemblage  were  men  of  whom  we 
English      ^^^  ^^  *  thiiH  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  that  they 
Wann-      were  deemed  the  bravest  and  most  iaithfnl  of  all  who 
were  gathered  under  the  banners  of  Augustus.^    Byzan- 
tine and  Norman  accounts  agree  in  setting  before  us  the 
Warangians,  the  English,  the  Barbarians  of  the  Isle  of 
ThoulS^  as  the  force  in  which,  among  all  their  varied 
Their  axes,  bands,  the  Eastern  Cfsesars  put  their  firmest  trust.'    Beneath 
the  walls  of  Dyrrhachion^  as  on  the  height  of  Senlac>  they 
bore  the  two-handed  Danish  axe^  and  at  Dyrrhachion,  no 
less  than  on  Senlac,  the  Norman  writers  themselves  bear 
witness  to  the  terrible  effect  with  which  the  Danish  axe 
Battle  of    was  wielded.'    The  battle  was  lost ;  the  Caesar  of  the  East 
^^        fled  before  the  Norman  invader,*  as  his  momentary  ally, 
Ortpber  i8,  ^j^^  CsBsar  of  the  West,  was  to  do  before  many  years  had 
Defeat  of    P&ssed  away.^    But  England  at  least  lost  no  honour  on  that 
Alezioft.      f^^i  ^^j^     YoT  a  while  the  Normans  gave  way  before  the 
Warangian  charge.   When  a  sudden  flank  attack  threw  the 

to  have  been  a  diaoontented  nephew  of  Bobert  Wiscard.  See  Finlay, 
ii.  73. 

Somewhat  later,  about  1087,  we  find  FlemiBh  anzUiaries  fighting  for 
Alexios.    See  Anna,  vii.  7. 

^  Gauf.  MaL  iii.  27  (Moratori,  y.  584).  "  Waringi,  in  quibuB  Imperatori 
mayjma  spes  victoruo  fixerat." 

*  We  appear  in  the  actual  de8oripti<»i  of  the  batUe  (Anna,  iy.  6)  as 
ol  vc^  fiaUCoyrtt  [of.  our  oldest  character  in  Ptokopios,  BeQ.  €k>th.  iy.  ao] 
fiipfiofHH,  ol  vf  Xc«(v^/NM.  Elsewhere  (ii.  9)  we  are  ollx  7^  Bo6^sj9  BApayyoi, 
ol  wt\€Mv^poi  fidpfiapoi.  The  oommander  of  this  contingent  was  Nabitte 
(yii.  3, 6  fyx^  Bapayyia*  Va/jorirfft).  I  wish  I  could  identify  him  or  his 
name.  That  this  contingent  was  English  seems  plain  from  the  mention 
of  Thould,  but  Geofiey  Malateira  says  stiU  more  directly  (ilL  2f, 
P>  B^i)*  "Angli  quos  Waringoe  appellant,  ab  Imperatore  primiHa* 
congresaiU  expetentes," 

'  Qaufl  Mai.  u.  s.  "Angli  .  .  .'caudatis  bipennibus,  quibus  hoc  genus 
hominum  potiasimum  utitur,  infestissime  instantes,  nostris  admodum  im- 
poi'tuni  primo  esse  ccBperunt."  Of.  yol.  iii.  p.  474. 

*  Anna  describes  her  father's  flight  in  iy.  7.  Eyen  in  flight  howeyer  he 
did  some  prodigies  of  yalour. 

*  See  yol.  i.  p.  171.  On  the  dealings  of  Alexios  with  the  ^  'A\a/iar6u 
'JEEi'^^X^^'f  fi^  Anna,  iii.  ro ;  y.  5. 
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victorious  and  wearied  English  into  confusion,  the  main  orap.  xxl 
body  of  the  axemen  died,  like  King  Harold's  Housecarls,  ^iiTteT'^ 
around  their  standard.^    The  remnant  retreated  and  made  of  the 
a  stand  in  and  around  the  neighbouring  church  of  Saint 
Michael;   but  the  beloved  Norman  means  of  destruction 
was  brought  against  them,  and  they  died,  as  the  Normans 
were  said  to  have  died  at  York,'  crushed  and  scorched 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  burning  temple.^    For  others  who  Alexioc 
had  not  joined  in  the  march  to   Dyrrhachion,  or  who  KibdtM 
entered  the  service  after  the  battle,  Alexios  began  to^^^^ 
build  on  the  other  side  of  the  Propontis   the   city  of 
Kibdtosy  their  ark  of  refuge,  whose  name  on   French- 
speaking  lips  was  deg^raded  into  C^evetot.^     But  as  the  They  be- 
Normans,  Robert  himself  and  his  son   Bohemund,  con-  ^J^^^ 
tinned  to  harass  the  Empire,  Alexios  recalled  the  English  ^^o^ 
to  the  Imperial  city,  and  made  them  the  special  guards 
of  bis  person  and  palace.^     They  served  in  later  stages 
of  the  war.     Eastoria,  besieged  by  Bohemund,  was,  after  Bohemund 

a  gallant  defence,  surrendered  to  him  by  three  hundred  ,^^ 

X083. 

^  Anna,  iv.  6.  k-wiii  tk  ol  w€\tiwp6poi  Mat  o^dt  6  to^mt  dpxTt^  ^  Na;i- 
wiTfit  9i  dwupiay  Mat  0tpi»6rtjTa  h^i&rtpcv  fitfialkMira  [o£  vol.  iii.  pp.  481, 
489^  Unri¥  T^9  "Pw/iaHirQff  mpar^fcw  dwicrifffay,  tfvci^8oi<Tct  <rvftfia\€il^  kr 
X0^  Bv/tf  TOM  Ki\TCu  (jcal  ydp  olx  i^roy  iMtlvciv  wtpl  rdt  ^ax^t  moI 

O^M    kK$Vfl6T€poi   I^CIW   Mat   TW   KfXTWT   kw    TVf&T^   T^   /Up€l   fg^   dvoMlTrCt) 

MtMomuiM&nu  ro&rw  (jiirj  Mat  dffiff»ab^o»Ta»  6  '"PoftwipTot  $§affA/»€W09,  Mai  rcvro 
dw6  re  T$t  d^tliu  KOf^VHtt  rev  re  ^aHfttaro9  fi^fiaiwBtU  Moi  rod  dx^ovt 
rwy  6w\vy,  riviiM  r&v  ra&rov  w€^  Mckik^*  mot'  abrw  clMiyd^^oi.  ol  8^ 
9poM€MpaiM6Tt§  1j9ij  iioKwtitTtpoi  rSgy  KMKrtay  Ifaiyoyro,  vfvrci  yoi^y  rd 
rffviMavra  rd  0dpfiapov  iwar  {ct  voL  iii.  p.  501]. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  269. 

'  Ajona,  iv..6.  ol  Aariroc  wvp  Mar  abrww  Ai^irru,  odr  r^  rt/Uvti  w6am»9 
Marixavaw,  The  account  in  Geoflfrey  Malaterra  (iii.  27)  is  not  quite 
the  same;  "Alii  quantum  capacitas  permittebat  subintrabant,  alii  tant& 
multitudine  tecta  supencandunt  ut  pondere  ipsa  teota  diaaoluta  oon- 
Bubruantur,  illos  qui  subintraverant  opprimentes,  conclusi  pariter  suffo- 
carentur. " 

*  Ord.  Vit.  508  B.  '*  Augustus  Alexius  urbem  qun  Chevetot  didtur  Anglis 
ultra  Bysantium  coepit  oondere." 

^  lb.  "  Nimium  infestantibus  Normannis  eos  ad  urbem  regiam  reduxit, 
et  eisdem  prindpale  palatium  cum  regalibus  thesauiis  tradidit." 
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OHAP.  XXL  Warang^ians  who  guarded  it;^  and  we  can  hardlj  deem 
His  re-       that  English  warriora  were  absent  when  Bohemund  him* 
10S4.         ^^^  ^^^  driven  to  retreat  beyond  the   Hadriatic,^  and 
Repulse  of  when  Brian^  the  same  Brian  of  Britanny  who  had  over- 
Britanny.    come  the  sons  of  Harold  on  their  second  raid  in  Devon- 
shire^ was  compelled  to  surrender  the  city  which  Bohe- 
mmid  had  won,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  beyond  the 
Penna-      limits  of  the  Empire.^     The  race  of  the  English  exiles 
the  Wanm-  flourished  in  the  land  of  their  adoption ;  their  axes  were 
gianguMd-  again  lifted  against  French-speaking  foes  when  renegade 
1204.      Crusaders   stormed   and   sacked   the  capital   of  Eastern 
Christendom ;  and^  long  after  the  days  of  Alexios  Kom- 
nSnos  and  of  Alexios  Mourtzouflos,  they  still  formed  the 
chosen  body-gfuard  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  the^ 
still  clave  to  the  use  of  their  Northern  weapon  and  their 
Northern  tongue.* 


*  Gauf.  Mai.  iiL  99.  *'  Treoenti  Waring!  in  e&dem  urbe  habitabant,  cos- 
todes  ab  Imperatore  deputati,  quorum  pnesidio  et  opere  non  minimum 
defensabatur."  See  Anna,  v.  5,  who  doee  not  mention  the  Warangians  at 
Kastoria ;  Finlay*  iL  97. 

*  Anna,  v.  6,  7 ;  Finlay,  ii.  99. 

*  Anna,  vi.  i ;  Finlay,  ii.  99.  Mr.  f^lay  identifies  him  with  the  Brian 
of  whom  we  heard  above,  p.  244.  Anna  (v.  6)  calls  him  Bpvhrioij  an  easy 
source  of  confusion,  but  she  adds,  Aartrot  8^  cIStob  r£ir  Im^orvr,  dr  md 
mvoffrmiKw  [Constable]  ipf6y»aa9, 

«  Ord.  Yit  508  B.  "H&c  itaque  de  caussA  BatxioMit  Angli  loniam  ex- 
petierunt,  et  ipsi  ac  heredes  eorum  sacro  Imperio  fideliter  feunulati  sunt, 
et  cum  magno  honore  inter  Thraces  Gaesari  et  Senatui  Populoque  cari 
usque  nunc  perstiterunt."  This  passage  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  use  of 
the  word  Scuconei  as  applied  to  Englishmen.  It  is  an  ornamental  archaism, 
a  bit  of  the  grand  style,  just  like  •*  Ionia  "  and  **ThTaoeB  '*  and  '*  Senatus 
Populusque." 

Orderic  carries  our  Warangians  only  to  the  reign  of  Kido-Jdbaones. 
On  their  presence  at  the  Crusading  siege,  see  vol.  i.  p.  577.  As  late  as 
1335  John  KantakouEdnos  (Hist.  i.  41)  speaks  of  ol  90^  w«K4K€t$  tx""^** 
Bdpayyoi  wponyoptvSfuvoi,  and  Gibbon  (capp.  liU.  It.,  vol.  z.  pp.  laa,  213, 
Milman)  quotes  KMinos,  whom  I  have  not  at  hand,  for  the  statement 
that,  down  to  the  very  end  of  things,  they  spoke  English — mrdL  ri^  vdr^or 
tArat^  yX»ffa<»,  Ijyow  *lyKXtygffrL  We  must  remember  that  any  distinctions 
between  English  and  Banish  would  disappear  in  the  latitude  of  Constan- 
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But,  while  Nonnans  and  Englishmen  were  thus  striving  chap.  xzi. 
together  in  distant  lands,  the  role  of  William  in  England  ^^*^'' 
was  never  seriously  threatened.    These  later  years  of  his  inland 
life  were  years  of  comparative  defeat  and  disgrace ;   but  ^ll^ened* 
the    ill   successes    of   William    were    all    undergone    in 
other  lands.    The  single  Northumbrian  outbreak  hardly 
amounted  to  a  rebellion,  and  a  Scottish  inroad,  fearful 
as  the  soouige  must  have  been  to  those  who  had  already 
suffered  so   much,   in  noway  endangered  the  safety  of 
William's  throne.. 


§  2.   Wiltiam^i  later  Continental  Wars, 
1076 — 1086. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  suppression  of  the  WiUiam's 
revolt  at  Ely  were  years  in  which  William  was  con- between 
stantly  passing  to  and  fro  between  his  insular  and  his^^*^ 
continental  dominions.     He  was  ever  and  anon  called  back  NomiAndy. 
to  England  by  some  urgent  political  need,  but  at  this  time 
he  made  Normandy  his  chief  dwelling-place^  and  Queen 
Matilda  seems  not  to  have  left  the  country  at  all.^    But 
from  this  point  the  domestic  events,  and  especiaUy  the 
domestic  quarrels,  in  William's  family  begin  to  form  an 
important  part  of  our  narrative.     Of  William's  many  sons  No  grants 
and  daughters  not  one  obtained  any  grants  of  land  inwiUiam 
England.'    Yet  he  made  at  least  one  grant  to  ro^ardJhiWren 

tmople.  Compaze  the  mention  of  Englioh  as  the  tongue  of  Rolf  Ganger. 
See  YoL  L  p.  191. 

'  On  William's  moYements  in  the  yean  1073-1076,  see  aboTe,  pp.  513, 
543>  ffi^'  ^01^  ^  iM  mention  of  Matild*  accompanying  him  on  any  of 
his  ▼istts  to  England. 

'  This  remark  is  made  by  Sir  H.  EUis,  L  337.  It  is  also  implied  in 
Bobert's  discourse  with  his  fiither  in  Orderic.  Iliis  is  a  remarki^Ie  con- 
trast to  the  aceomnlation  of  lands  in  the  fiunily  of  Godwine.  The  dififerenoe 
is  that  between  a  King  and  an  Earl. 
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OHAP.  XXI.  service  done  to  one  of  his  daughters/  and  his  son  William 
seems,  characteristically  enough,  to  have  foimd  a  pos- 
session for  himself  by  an  act  of  sacril^ous  spoliation.^ 
William  seemingly  feared  that  his  sons  might  become  his 
rivals.  He  therefore  gave  them  no  political  appanages, 
not  even  any  landed  estates.  He  wished  to  keep  them  in 
the  state  of  dependent  and^  because  dependent^  dutifiil 
children.  They  had  no  claim  upon  him  for  rewards; 
he  had  no  need  of  them  as  instruments;  he  therefore 
systematically  forbore  to  bestow  on  them  any  share  of  the 
wealth  and  power  and  official  dignity  which  he  bestowed 
on  his  friends  and  his  brothers. 

The  first  of  the  fsunily  of  whom  we  now  hear  we  hear  of 
simply  as  vanishing  from  political  and  domestic  life.    The 
vow  which  William  made  at  the  consecration  of  his  wife's 
churchy  before  he  set  forth  on  his  great  expedition,^  was 
Easter        now  fulfilled.     In  the  year  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls 
Fecamp.     William  again,  kept  the  Easter  Feast  at  Fecamp,  and  now 
fo7^  ^'      ^^  eldest  daughter  Cecily  made  her  vows  and  received  the 
Cecily        habit  of  religion  at  the  hands  of  her  distant  kinsman 
t|^e8the    Archbishop  John.*     She  passed  her  life  in  her  mother's 
monastery,  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  learnings  and  of  sub- 
mission to  the  rule  of  her  order.     On  the  death  of  the 
first  Abbess,  Matilda,  whose  rule  over  the  sisterhood  was 


^  Domesday,  49.  "  Goisfiridus  Gamerajrius  fili»  Regis  . .  .  tenet  de  Bege 
pro  servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  filin." 

■  lb.  77,  of  lands  in  Dorset,  **  W.  filius  Begis  tulit  ab  eoole8i&  sine 
consensu  Episoopi  et  monachorum,"  that  is  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and 
the  monks  of  Sherborne. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  383,  395. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  548  B.  *'  Anno  ab  Ineamadone  Domini  mIzzt.  indictione 
xiii.  Guillebnus  Bex  Fiscanni  sanctum  Pascha  celebravit,  Cscdliamque 
filiam  saam  permanum  Johannis  Archiepiscopi  Deo  oonsecrandam  obtnlit." 
In  Will.  Gem.  vii.  36  we  read,  "  Ibi  [at  Caen]  CaDcilia  vii^  filia  ejus  Deo 
oonsecrata  est  et  in  servitio  Dei  diu  commorata  est."  This  probably  refers 
to  the  ceremony  in  1066 ;  it  seems  impossible  to  set  aside  so  distinct  a 
statement  as  that  of  Orderic. 
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prolonged  for  forty-seven  years^  Cecily  sucoeeded  to  her  ohap.  xxi. 
office^  and  held  it  with  honour  till  her  own  death  fourteen  ^^^ 
years  later.*  1113-XH7. 

The  next  daughter  of  William  of  whom  we  hear  was  Oomrtuioe, 
destined  to  a  widely  different  &te  from  that  of  her  eldest  aUo  of 
sister.    While  Cecily  studied  and  prayed,  served  and  ruled,  ^^^^' 
in  her  monastery,  Constance  earned  a  fame  no  less  pure  hy  '^^^j 
living  an  useful  and  honourable  life  in  the  rank  in  which  1086, 
she  was  born.     Her  first  mention  connects  itself  with  the  ^     ^^^' 
very  beginning  of  William's  later  and  darker  days.    After  wmum 
the  beheading  of  Waltheof  William  again  crossed  the  sea  BoI?^^ 
to  Normandy,  and  we  presently  hear  of  him  as  besieging  '^7^* 
the  Breton  city  of  Dol.^     He  had  been  seen  under  its  walk 
in  earlier  times ;   but  then  he  had  come  as  a  deliverer,  and 
Harold  had  come  as  his  fellow-soldier.     The  warfEure  of 
William  alone  was  less  lucky  than  the  warfeu-e  of  William 
and  Harold  together.    At  the  earlier  time  he  came  success- 
fully to  relieve  Dol  when  besieged  by  the  Breton  Count. 
It  was  now  the  Breton  Count  whose  forces  came  success- 
fully to  relieve  Dol  when  besieged  by  William. 

The  motives  of  William  for  attacking  the  city  which  HIb  mo- 
now  was  visited  by  its  almost  only  gleam  of  good  luck 
are  not  very  clear.  Our  chief  informant  makes  it  a  simple 
aggression  on  the  part  of  William.  He  wished  to  extend 
his  power,  and  to  win  back  the  rights  over  Britanny  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  the  Normans  who  had  reigned 
before  him.^    It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  rights  which 


»  Ord.  Vlt.  548  C.  See  also  Will.  Gem.  viii.  34 ;  Will.  Malm.  iii.  376, 
''  Csecilia,  CadomensiB  Abbatissa,  vivU;**  R.  Wend.  ii.  26;  Neustria  Pia» 
663  ;  Mrs.  Green,  PrmoesBes,  i.  10. 

*  The  siege  of  Dol  appears  in  both  ChronioleB  (Wig.  1077.  Petrib.  1076), 
and  Florence  (1075);  *'  And  Wyllelm  cyngc  for  ofer  se,  and  Isedde  fyrde  to 
Brytlande  and  bessst  )K>ne  castel  st  DoL"    Orderio  (544  B)  is  fuller. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  544  B.  "  Guillelmus  Bex,  cupiens  fines  suos  dilatare,  sibique 
Biitone8,ut  sibi  obsecundarent,  sicut  olim  Rolloni  et  Willermo  aliisqne  Dnci- 
bus  Normannicis  servierant,  yolens  subjugare,  cum  ingenti  ezercitu  Dolenae 
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OHAP.  XXL  William  sought  to  regain  were  of  an  ecclefiiastical  kind. 
Disputes     It  IB  certain  that  about  this  time  he  received  a  letter 

as  to  the 

BishoDiiok  from  Pope  Gregory,  charging  him  to  do  nothing  on  behalf 

^jg^^\f    of  Juhel,  Bishop  of  Dol,  who  had  been   deposed  by  his 

Gregoiyto  authority.    Another  Bishop,  Ivo,  had  been  consecrated  to 

September  the  see  by  the  Pope's  own  hands.^    This  certainly  looks 

a7»  1076.    ^  •£  ^YiQ  Bishoprick  of  Dol,  like  the  Primacy  of  Bheims  at 

an  earlier  time,'  had  become  an  object  to  be  fought  for 

Possible      with  temporal  weapons.     A  still  more  obvious  motive  is 

SjX^     ''^KS^''^'  ^  ^^  could  believe  the  statement  of  one  of  our 

Wader  at    own  writers  that  Dol  was  at  this  time  a  possession   or 

shelter  of  the  fugitive  Earl  Ralph.'    Nothing  would  be 

more  natural  than  a  campaign  undertaken  in  the  hope 

of  seizing  the  fugitive,  or  at  least  of  chastising  the  city 

WUliam     and  the  land  where  he  had  taken  refuge.     However  this 

thTtoS^;   ™^y  ^>  William  besieged  Dol  with   a  great  host,  and 

pitched  his  camp,  full  of  all  the  splendours  of  his  wealth, 

his  threats,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city.     The  defenders  of  Dol 

trembled  at  his  threats^  and  at  the  oath  which  he  swore 

not  to  go  away  unless  as  a  conqueror.^     But  the  conscience 

of  William  had  now,  like  the  consciences  of  Harold  and 

Waltheof^  to  bear  the  burthen   of   an  unfulfilled  oath. 

William  went  away  from  Dol,  and  he  did  not  go  away 

oppidum  obsedit."  William  of  Mahnesbury  (iii  358)  confesses  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  cause;  *'Dam  nescio  qn&  simultate  iiritatas  manum  illuc 
militarem  duzisset." 

'  See  Gregory's  Letter  of  September  37,  1076  (Ja£R&^  Mon.  Greg.  541). 
Juhel  had  been  deposed  for  simony,  marriage,  and  portioning  his  daughters, 
like  Ealdhun  (see  vol.  i.  p.  358),  with  episcopal  lands.  William  is  exhorted 
**  ne  .  . .  tam  scdesto  homini  .  . .  ulterius  auziHum  praebeas  neve  soelerttm 
ejus  te  partidpem  facias ;"  but  we  are  not  told  exactly  what  he  had  done. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  330. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1075.  '*  Post  h»c  mare  transito  Bex  in  minorem  Brytan* 
niam  suam  movit  expeditionem,  et  e<utdlvm  Baduyi  Comitis,  quod  Dol 
nominatur,  obsedit."  But  I  know  of  nothing  elsewhere  to  connect  Dol 
with  Ralph. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  544  B.  "  Nee  se  inde  disoessnrum,  nisi  munitionem  obtineret, 
cum  juramento  asseruit." 
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as  a  conqueror.     It  was  there  indeed  that  he  met  his  first  chap.  zxi. 
defeat.     Alan  Fergant,  son  of  the  reigmnfi^  Count  Howel,^  l>ol  re- 

.  .  lieved  by 

came  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city,  and  with  his  forces  AUn  and 
were  joined  the  forces  of  the  common  overlord  of  William  phSfp. 
and  Alan.     King  Philip  of  France^  now  the  firm  ally  of 
Robert  of  Flanders,^  came  to  wage  war  on  the  island 
King  who,  on  Oaulish  ground^  was  still  his  man.     The 
Bretons  stood  their  ground  manfully  till  the  royal  forces 
<>ame.3    William  was  thea  driven   to   retreat,  if  not  to  wuiiam's 
flight,  by  the  united  forces  of  King  and  Count.     He  left   ^  ' 
behind  him  men  and  horses  and  countless  treasures,  tents 
with  rich  furniture,  vessels^  arms,  spoils  of  all  kinds^  to 
the  value^  men   said,   of  fifteen  thousand   pounds.*^    At 
Crowland  it  was  doubtless  whispered  with  bated  breath 
that  the  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  Waltheof  had  begun. 

But  with  William  a  new  position  had  only  the  effect  of 
enabling  him  to  show  his  genius  on  a  new  field.     His  first 
defeat  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  of  improving  a  defeat. 
Attacked  on  so  many  sides,  it  was  his  policy  to  disarm  his  Peace 
enemies,  and  he  began  by  disarming  the  enemy  who  was  ^v^][^ 
least  powerful  and  most  isolated.    Alan  was  won  over  by  ^^ 
the  same  arts  which  had  been  successfully  practised  on 
Eadwine.     Peace  was  made ;  by  one  of  its  terms  the  hand  ConBtance 
of  William's  daughter  Constance  was  promised  to  the  son  toAian. 
of  the  Breton  Count ;  but  the  actual  marriage  was  not  ^^7^- 


*  Orderic  (544  B)  describes  the  relief  brought  by  Alan,  calling  him  **  Comes 
Britanniie/'  which  he  was  not  tiU  1083.    See  Appendix  RR. 

■  See  above,  p.  538. 

»  Chron.  Wig.  1077,  Petrib.  1076.  "pa  Bryttas  hine  heoldon  jwet  se 
cyng  com  of  Franchmd"  ["Francrioe,"  Wig.].  So  Florence,  1075.  Orderic 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  258)  do  not  bring  Philip  to  Dol. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1077.  Petrib.  1076.  "And  WiUelm  >anon  for,  and  )«r 
forleas  ngSer  ge  men  ge  hors,  and  feola  his  [unarimede,  Wig.]  gersmna.** 
The  details  are  from  Orderic,  who  describes  William  as  "territus,"  and 
addBj  "  pacem  iniit,  et  confestim  non  sine  magno  rerum  damno  reoessit." 
Florence  speaks  out  more  boldly ;  "  Tamdiu  obsedit,  donee  Franoorum 
Rex  Philippus  ilium  inde  fugaret." 
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CHAP.  xzi.  celebrated  till  ten  years  later.^  To  keep  a  dangeronB 
neighbour  in  this  way  dependent  on  him  was  a  game 
which  exactly  suited  William's  policy;  but  it  was  a 
game  which  it  was  not  safe  for  William  himself  to  cany 
too  far. 


Peace  with 

f^anoe. 

1077. 


Character 
of  Wil- 
liam's 
eldest  son 
Bobert. 


Robert 
declared 
William's 
successor 
in  Nor- 
mandy, 
fiefore 
1066. 


In  the  course  of  the  next  year  William  also  made  peace 
with  the  King  of  the  French ;  but  the  English  Chronicler 
significantly  remarks  that  the  peace  held  but  a  little  while.^ 
For  about  this  time  the  good  &ith  of  Philip  was  exposed 
to  a  temptation  which  seems  to  have  been  too  powerful  to 
be  withstood.  William  was  now  beginning  to  find  his  foes 
in  lus  own  household.  The  curse  of  his  later  years  was 
the  disobedience  and  open  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son 
Robert.  The  young  man  had  some  showy  qualities  which 
won  him,  if  not  friends^  at  least  partizans.  He  was  a 
daring  soldier,  a  skilful  archer,  open  of  hand^  bold  and  free 
of  speech.  But  the  personal  portrait  of  him  is  not  attrac- 
tive. Short  and  fat^  with  a  heavy  &ce,  the  eldest-bom  of 
the  Conqueror  was  known  by  the  nick-names  of  Gamdaron 
and  OurUhode}  Of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  father,  of 
his  genius  for  war  and  government,  he  had  not  a  trace. 

In  his  first  quarrel  with  his  fiather  Robert  was  not  with- 
out a  plausible  grievance.  At  some  time  before  the  inva* 
sion  of  England,  and  again  during  an  attack  of  sickness  at 
some  later  time,  William  had  declared  Robert  his  successor 
in  the  Norman  Duchy,  and  had  made  his  chief  vassals  do 


*  See  below,  p.  650,  and  Appendix  RR. 

*  Chron«  Petrib.  1077.  "  Her  on  )n8um  geare  wurdon  sshte  franca 
cyng  and  Willehn  Englalandes  cjng,  ae  kit  heold  lUle  hvUe" 

'  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.  **  Erat  loquaz  et  prodigns,  audaz  et  in  annis  probis- 
simns,  fortis  certusque  Sagittarius,  voce  darH  et  liber&>  lingaH  disertA,  facie 
obes&,  oorpore  pingui  brevique  statuHt,  unde  Tnlgo  Oambanm  cognominatus 
est  et  Bremocrea.*'  This  last  name  was  given  him  by  his  fiither  (664  C). 
Gambanm  is  explained  (Boquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Bomane), 
**  Jambe  courte,  sobriquet  donn^  a  Bobert,  Due  de  Nonnandie,  parce  qu'il 
avoit  de  grosses  jambes  sans  mollets,  et  toutes  rondes.** 
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homage  and  swear  fealty  to  him.    One  or  other  of  these  two  ohap.  xzi. 

settlements  had  been  farther  confirmed  by  the  King  of  the 

French  as  Overlord.^    In  both  the  settlements  of  Maine  Mune 

also  it  was  rather  to  Bobert  than  to  WiUiam  himself  that  seized  on 

the  County  was  made  over.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  ^f^^'  ^, 
•^  1063, 1073. 

treaty  with  Fulk  of  Anjoo,  Bobert  had  actually  done 
homage  for  Maine,  as  for  his  own  possession.^  William 
however  seems  to  have  looked  upon  both  these  acts  as 
mere  securities  for  Bobert's  final  succession,  and  he  had 
not  the  faintest  intention  of  giving  up  any  part  of  his 
dominions  during  his  life-time.  He  no  doubt  thought 
that  he  had  done  quite  enough  for  his  son  when  he  joined 
him  with  his  mother  in  the  regency  of  Normandy  during 
his  absence.'  We  may  further  believe  that  William,  though 
he  might  not  be  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  disinheriting 
his  eldest  son,  did  not  wish  so  ill  to  his  subjects  as  to  give 
them  Bobert  for  their  ruler  before  his  time.     Bobert  how-  Robert  de- 

,  "HHidB  an 

ever  took  a  different  view  of  matters.  He  was  stirred  up  immediate 
by  his  own  ambition  and  by  the  suggestions  of  evil  com-  P~^^<*°- 
panions  to  call  on  his  father  for  an  immediate  provision.^ 

'  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.  **  Gnillelmus  Prinoeps  ante  Senlalcnm  bellum,  et 
post  in  qnAdam  8q4  egritadine,  Robertum  primogenitam  sobolem  suam 
feoerat  saum  hsredenii  et  jnssit  omnes  optimates  ei  £susere  homagium  et 
fidelitatem.  At  illi  gratanter  imperante  adquievemnt."  The  sicknefls  of 
William  here  spoken  of  took  place  at  Lillebonne  (573  B),  but  the  date  is 
not  given.  No  one  puts  forth  the  grant  so  strongly  as  our  own  Worcester 
Chronicler  in  his  very  last  entry  (1079),  firom  which  we  also  get  the  con- 
firmation by  King  Philip.  Robert  revolted  **  forhan  J>e  his  fieder  ne  wolde 
him  letan  waldan  his  eorldonies  on  Normandige,  J>e  he  sylf  and  eac  se 
kyng  FHippus  mid  his  gejMfdnge  him  gegyfen  luefdon,  and  >a  ]w  betst 
waeron  on  >am  lande  hsefdon  atfas  him  gesworon  and  hine  to  hlaforde 
genumen."    He  is  abridged  by  Florence,  1077. 

'  See  above,  p.  563,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 

*  See  above,  p.  1^3. 

*  I  have  here  to  put  together  two  accounts  in  different  parts  of  Orderic, 
in  the  fourth  book  and  in  the  fifth  (pp.  545,  569).  Both  evidently  refer  to 
the  same  tune,  but  it  seems  hopeless  to  fix  the  exact  date.  Our  one  land- 
mark is  that  the  battle  of  Gerberoi  is  fixed  by  both  Chronicles  and 
Florence  to  the  year  1079.     Orderio  (570  C)  talks  of  Bobert  wandering 
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OHAF.  XXI.  We  hear  of  the  abject  state  of  dependence  and  poverty  in 
which  his  father  kept  him,  a  reference  we  may  suppose  to 
the  fact  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  he  had 
received  no  share  whatever  in  the  spoils  of  England.^  His 
comrades  exhorted  him  to  demand  a  share  of  the  Eangdom 
of  England,  or  at  all  events  the  possession  of  Normandy 
and  Maine.  They  reminded  him  of  the  promise  of  such 
IHspnte  a  g^rant  which  his  &ther  had  made  long  ago.'  A 
waiiAin  dialogue  is  attributed  to  William  and  Robert,  in  which, 
^^^^  among  the  conventional  scriptural  and  classical  allusions, 
some  sayings  highly  characteristic  of  the  Conqueror  seem 
to  be  preserved.  Bobert  asks  for  Normandy,  which  he 
says  that  his  &ther  had  granted  to  him  before  the  invasion 
of  England.  William  answers  that  the  request  is  incon- 
sistent ;  Normandy  is  his  hereditary  possession^  which  he 
will  not  give  up  while  he  lives ;  England  he  holds  through 
the  strength  of  Normandy.^  Bobert  has  nothing  to 
answer^  except  to  ask  what  he  is  to  do,  and  how  he  is  to 

find  the  means  to  give  anything  to  his  followers.^    '^  Be 

« 

in  yarioua  parts  of  the  world  for  about  five  yean,  which  would  seem  to  fix 
the  date  of  his  first  rebeUion  to  about  the  year  1074.  But  in  the  stoiy  of 
the  quairel  between  the  brothers  at  L'Aigle  William  and  Heniy  are  spoken 
of  as  "miUtes."  But  in  1074  Henry,  the  only  one  of  William's  children 
whose  bhrth  we  can  fix  exactly,  was  only  six  years  old,  and  he  was  not 
"  dubbed  to  rider "  till  1086.  (See  below,  p.  694.)  Florence  again  dis- 
tinctly places  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  1077,  and  this  date  baa 
the  force  of  a  correction,  for  Florence  is  here  following  the  Woroestsr 
Chronicle,  which  plaoes  the  rebellion  and  the  battle  of  Gerberoi  in  1079- 
I  think  then  that  we  may  take  1077  as  the  probable  date  for  the  beginning 
of  the  quarrel  between  Robert  and  his  &ther. 

*  See  Ord.  Vit.  545  C,  569  C.  "  In  ingenti  pauperie  degia,"  say 
Bobert*8  companions,  and  they  go  on  at  some  length  in  the  same  strain. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.  "  Debitos  honores,  prindpatum  videlicet  Cnno- 
mannorum  et  Neustriae."  569  C.  "  Partem  r^^ni  Albionis,  ant  saltern 
ducatum  Nonnanniae.** 

*  lb.  569  D.  *'  Incongruum  est,  fill,  quod  poscis.  Per  virtutem  No^ 
mannicam  obtinui  Angliam.  Hereditario  jure  possideo  Kormanniain, 
ipsamque  de  manu  meH  dum  advixero  nan  ejiciam." 

*  lb.    **  Quid  meis  clientibus  tribuam  ? " 
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obedient  to  me  in  all  things,"  answers  William,  ''  and  oeap.  xxi. 

share  my  dominions  everjrwhere  with  me."     Robert  says 

that  he  will  not  be  for  ever  his  &ther's  hireling;  he  wants 

something  of  his  own  that  he  may  pay  his  own  servants. 

To  that  end  he  asks  for  nothing  short  of  the  Duchy  of 

Normandy.    William  reminds  him  of  the  duties  of  sons 

towards  their  &thers^  and  gives  him  a  lecture  on  Behoboam 

and  the  evil  of  listening  to  young  and  foolish  counsellors. 

He  would  do  better  to  consult  wise  men,  experienced 

nobles^  or  learned  scholars  like  the  two  Archbishops^  Lan- 

franc  at  Canterbury  and  William  at  Rouen.^   "  My  lord  the 

King,"  says  Robert,  '*  I  did  not  come  here  to  hear  sermons^ 

of  which  my  tutors  gave  me  more  than  enough  when 

I  was  learning  grammar."  ^    Will  his  &ther  give  him  what 

he  asks  for,  or  not?   He  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will 

not  stay  any  longer  in  Normandy  as  his  servant.     William  wniiam 

again  answers  that  he  will  not  give  up  his  native  Duchy  ^^^^^ 

of  Normandy,  that  he  will  not  give  up  the  Kingdom  of  •^^JJ^ 

England  which  he  has  won  with  such  toil.     Ood  had  given  Utm. 

him  the  Kingdom  and  Ood  might  perh^s  take  it  away 

from  him,  but  he  himself  would  give  it  up  to  no  man. 

He  seems  even  to  have  pleaded  a  religious  scruple ;  he  had 

been  crowned  and  anointed  King,  and  he  could  not  give  up 

the  Ciown  which  the  ministers  of  Christ  had  placed  upon 

his  head.^    His  purpose  was  fixed;   while  he  lived,  he 


*  Ord.  Yit.  570  A.  **  A  Guillelmo  et  Lanfranoo  Aroliiepiieopig,  et  aliis 
■ophistls  maturiBque  prooeribna  inquire  consilitim.''  The  mention  of 
Arcfabiahop  Wflliain  shows  that  the  dialogue  is  tuppoeed  to  be  held  at 
some  tune  after  1077 ;  but  if  we  are  to  admit  a  wandering  of  five  years,  or 
even  of  one  year,  this  date  is  impossible. 

*  lb.  A,  B.  •*  Hue,  Domine  mi  Rex,  non  aooessi  pro  sennonibus 
audiendis,  quorum  oopi&  frequenter  usque  ad  nauseam  imbutus  sum  a 
grammatiois.'* 

*  lb.  B.  "  Capiti  meo  a  TicariSs  Christi  sacrum  diadema  oelebre  impo- 
situm  est,  et  regale  sceptrum  Albionis  fenre  mihi  soli  oonmiissnm  est. 
Indeoens  igitur  est,  et  onmino  iiqustum,  ut  quamdia  vitalibus  auris 
pexfruar,  parem  mihi  ▼•!  majoram  in  ditione  meft  quempiam  patiar." 

VOL.  IV.  T  t 
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OHAP.  XXI.  would  not  endure  any  one  as  his  superior  or  his  equal  in' 

any  part  of  his  dominions. 

Robert  Robert,  we  are  told,  went  away  likening  himself  to  Poly- 

mandy.       neik^s,  and   hoping  that  he  might  somewhere  find  his 

Adrastos.^     It  would  seem  however  that  he  did  not  at 

once  plunge  into  open  rebellion.     But  bitter  wrath  grew 

between  fistther  and  son,  and  a  trifling  accident  soon  fimned 

War  be-     Robert's  discontent  into  a  flame.     William  was  now  at^ 

William      war  with   Rotrou,  Count  of  Mortagne  in  Perche,  that 

of  Mor*™"  l>order  land,  the  nursery  of  the  house  of  Belesme/  which 

tagne.        formed  part  of  the  Norman  diocese  of  Seez,  but  which 
1077? 

owned  the  temporal  superiority  of  Prance.^    Rotrou  bore 

a  bad  character  as  a  plunderer  of  the  church  of  Chartres, 

Quarrel      and  was  divinely  smitten  for  his  crime.*    William,  accom- 

Robert  and  Ponied  by  his  three  sons,  had  marched  as  &r  as  L'Aigle 

a^L*A^le!  ^  ^^^  diocesc  of  Evreux,  not  far  from  Ouche  on  the  one 

hand  and  Yerneuil  on  the  other.     This  was  the  lordship  of 

Richer,  whose  father  Eginulf  had  died  in  the  Mal/bsae  of 

Senlac.^    The  King  and  his  two  younger  and  more  dutiM 

sons,*  William  and  Henry,  were  quartered  in  one  house ; 

Robert  lodged  in  another.  The  two  lads  came  to  their  elder 

brother's  quarters,  and  began  to  play  at  dice  in  the  solar  or 

upper  room,  to  make  a  great  noise,  and  at  last  to  throw  water 

on  Robert  and  his  companions  who  were  below.     Robert, 

stirred  up  by  two  of  the  party,  Ivo  and  Alberie  of  Grant- 

»  Ord.  Vit.  570  C. 

'  ThiB  seems  to  follow  from  the  words  of  Orderic  (546  B),  that  William 
'*cam  Rotrone  Mauritaoiensi  Oomite  pacem  fecit"  (see  below,  p.  644), 
whioh  Imply  an  earlier  state  of  war.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  546  B.  **  Animadversione  divinA  obsurduit,  et  sic  ad  mortem 
usque  surduB  permansit.'' 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  504. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  545  D.  "Guillelmus  Rufus  et  Henricus  patri  fibTebant, 
▼iresque  suae  fratenus  viribus  equas  arbitrantes,  indignum  duoebant  quod 
frater  eorum  solus  habere  patrium  jus  ambiebat,  et  agmine  dientom  sibi 
obaequente  par  patri  SBStimari  peroptabat."  Directly  after,  their  playing 
at  dice  is  said  to  be  *'  siout  militibus  moris  est."    But  see  above,  p.  640. 
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mesnil,  the  sons  of  the  Sheriff  of  Leicestershire,^  rushed  obap.  xxi. 
upstairs  to  avenge  the  insult.    The  King  smoothed  down 
matters  for  the  moment^  but  in  the  night  Robert  decamped 
with  his  comrades,  and  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  ducal 
castle  at  Bouen.     But  he  was  baffled  by  the  faithfulness  Bobert's 
of  its  commander,  the  King's  cup-bearer,  Roger  of  Ivry,  on  Bonen 
whom  we  have  already  heard  of  in  England.^     Robert  was  ^^^^^ 
now  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  exiles^  numbering  among  them  l^^* 
several  men  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Normandy.    Among  Bobert's 
them  we  find  the  sons  of  the  two  great  Earls  of  thef^^g^ 
Welsh  border,  William  of  Breteuil,  the  son  of  the  fallen 
Earl  of  Hereford,  moved  perhaps  by  wrath  at  the  bonds 
of  his  brother,  and  Robert  of  Belesme,  the  son  of  Earl 
Roger  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  the  cruel  ]MUbel,  the  man  who 
was  so  fiuthfully  to  reproduce  the  crimes  of  his  mother 
and  his  mother^s  house.     With  these  we  find  the  son  of 
another  famous  man^  Ralph  of  Conches  or  Toesny,^  the 
son  of  the  elder  Ralph,  renowned  at  Mortemer  and  at 
Senlac.    These  and  others  of  the  young  nobles  of  Nor- 
mandy took  up  the  cause  of  Robert,  and  forsook  their 
solid  possessions  for  the  vain  hopes  he  held  out  to  them.^ 
William  seized  their  lands,  and  with  his  usual  grim  plea- 
santry, employed  their  revenues  in  hiring  mercenaries  to 
fight  against  them.'^ 

Robert  and  his  companions  soon  found  protectors.   Hugh  Bobert 
of  Neufch&tel^  lord  of  the  border-castles  of  Neufch&tel,  Hugh  o/ 
Sorel,  and  Raimalast,  was  the  husband  of  the  younger  ^®"^****®^ 
Mabel^  the  sister  of  Robert  of  Belesme.     He  received  the 

^  See  above,  p.  a  3  a.  'See  above,  p.  46. 

'  On  the  younger  Balph,  see  above,  p.  605. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  546  B.  '*  Oppida  divitesque  fiindoa  pro  inani  spe  et  pro* 
miflds  flocdpendendis  reliquerunt."  A  longer  list  of  Bobert*B  oompaniona 
ifl  given  in  570  0.  One  is  "  Bodbertus  de  Molbraio,"  seemingly  the  futore 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 

'  lb.  **Bex  .  .  .  de  redditibns  eomm  stipendarioB  dimicantea  contra 
eosdem  remuneravit.*' 

T  t  a 
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OHAF.  xzi.  exiles^  and  his   castles    became  their    head-quarters  for 
Mid  by       ravaging  Normandy.^    And  it  would  seem  that  Robert 
PhlHp.       was  already  beginning  to  receive  direct  encouragement 
from  the  common  Overlord  of  all,  King  Philip  at  Paris. 
An  officer  of  the  King's  court,  his  dapifer  Aimeric,  was 
Siege  and    present  in  Hugh's  castle  of  Baimalast.    That  castle  was 
RidnMlMt.  ^^^  besieged  by  William  in  company  with  an  unexpected 
ally.     The  fief  of  Baimalast  owned  Rotrou  of  Mortagne 
as  its  immediate  lord;   William  made  peace  with  him, 
took  him  into  his  pay,  and  led  him  with  him  to  attack 
the  fortress  of  his  vassal'     One  day  Hugh  and  his  French 
ally  ventured  with  three  knights  without  the  walls  of  the 
,  castle.     Four  knights  of  the  King's  set  upon  them,  and 
presently  the  body  of  Hugh  was  carried  off,  and  laid  on  a 
horse,  as  the  historian  says,  like  a  hog.'     Gulfer  the  son 
of  Hugh  at  once  made  peace  and  submitted  to  William. 
Robert's         The  fall  of  his  immediate  protector  seems  for  a  while  to 
ingg.  have  checked  the  hopes  of  Robert.     He  wandered  through 

various  lands,  betaking  himself  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  in 
Flanders,  and  to  other  princes  and  nobles  of  Lotharingia, 
Swabia,  Aquitaine,  and  Gascony,  among  whom  Udo  Arch- 
bishop of  Trier  is  specially  mentioned.^  Many  of  the 
princes  whom  he  visited  gave  him  large  sums  of  money, 

# 

'  Ord.  Vit.  546  A.  **  Hugo  . . .  municipia  sua  pro  depopuliuidA  NeustiiA 
patefecit." 

'  lb.  B.  "  Bez  GuillelmuB  bttnc  pretio  conduzit,  Booumque  ad  obsi- 
dionem,  quia  BaimalaBt  de  feudo  ejus  erat,  minavit." 

'  I  accept  Mr.  Thorpe's  explanation  (Lappenberg's  Anglo-Nonnan 
ELings,  176)  of  the  text  of  Orderic.  The  words  used  with  r^guti  to  Hugh 
of  Neufoh&tel  should  be  noticed;  "Cadaver  in&usti  prsdonis,  velut  00- 
cisum  suem,  super  equum  sustulerunt,  et  delatum  ante  mapalia  Bogerii 
Couutis,  contra  quern  diu  bostiliter  ssvierat,  projeoerunt."  Hugh  was  there- 
fore at  variance  with  his  &ther-in4aw. 

*  Orderic  (570  D)  calls  both  Count  Bobert  and  Andibishop  Udo  the 
"  avunculi  "  of  Bobert.  See  vol.  ill.  p.  657.  The  Worcester  Chronicler 
(1079)  mentions  the  visit  to  Flanders;  "Her  Bodbert  Jmbs  cynges  snnu 
Willelmes  hleop  fram  his  feder  to  his  eame  Botbryhte  on  Flandron,  fbr|>an 
|>e  his  fieder  ne  wolde  him  laetan  wmldan  his  eorldomes  on  Nonnandige." 
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but  all  that  he  got  he  squandered  on  his  worthless  com-  ohap.  xxi. 
panions  of  both  sexes.  He  remained  as  poor  as  ever,  and 
plunged  into  debt  to  supply  his  needs.^  Two  sons  how- 
ever were  bom  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings ; 
of  one  of  them,  Bichard,  I  have  already  spoken  as  one 
of  those  among  William's  offspring  who  met  their  doom 
amid  the  haunted  shades  of  the  New  Forest.^ 

Robert  however  had  still  one  friend  in  his  own  country  MatUda 
and  in  his  father's  house.     He  was  the  darling  son  o{jgJ^^ 
his  mother^  and  now  the  doom  of  sorrow  which  brooded 
over  William's  house  took  a  new  form,  by  stirring  up  the 
first  strife  between  William  and  his  Queen.     Matilda^ 
without  her  husband's  knowledge^  sent  large  sums  of  gold 
and  silver  and  other  precious  things  to  her  banished  son. 
William  heard  of  it,  and  sternly  forbade  her.    But  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother  prevailed  over  ^  the  duty  of  the 
wife,  and  Matilda  again  sent  her  gifts  to  Bobert.   William 
again  rebuked  her.     She,  his  companion  whom  he  loved  Qnarrel 
as  his  own  soul^  was  spending  his  wealth  on  his  enemies  her  and 
who  sought  his  life,  and  was  arming  and  strengthening  ^*1^"*- 
them  against  him.^    Matilda  could   only  plead  the  love 
which  she  bore  to  one  who  is  as  usual  mistaken  for  her 
first-bom  son.^     If  Bobert  were  dead  and  lying  buried 
seven  feet  deep  below  the  earth,  she  would  gladly  shed  her 
blood  to  bring  him  to  life  again.     How  could  she  enjoy 
wealth  while  her  son  was  lacking  all  things  ?     Such  hard-i 
ness  was  far  from  her  heart,  and  she  dared  to  add  that 
her  husband  ought  not  to  lay  such  commands  upon  her.'^ 

The  wrath  of  William  was  kindled,^  but  the  constant 

^  See  the  graphic  description  in  Orderic,  570  D.        *  See  aboye,  p.  614. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  571  A.  **GollateraliB.mea,  qaam  velnt  animam  meam  diligo, 
quazQ  onmibns  gazis  et  potestatibus  in  toto  pnefeoi  regno  meo.'^ 

*  lb.    She  is  made  to  caU  him  "  primogenitam  progeniem  meam.** 

'  lb.  B.  *'  Nee  yestra  debet  hoc  mihi  jnbere  potentia."  The  whole 
speech,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  well  conceiyed. 

'  lb.  *^Hi8  anditis  Sex  ferns  ezpallnit,  et  in  tantum  ira  ejus  e^r* 
buit,"  &c. 
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OHAP.  XXI.  love  of  00  many  years  pleaded  for  his  disobedient  wife* 

^^J^J^    But  towards  her  agent  he  felt  no  scruples.     One  Samson, 

Matilda's    a  Breton,  had  carried  messages  and  gifts  from  Matilda 

'  to  her  son.     William  gave  orders  to  seize  and  blind  him. 

But  the  Queen^s  friends  warned  him  of  his  danger;  he 

fled  to  the  house  of  Saint  Evroul^  where  Abbot  Mainer 

sheltered  him,  and  where  he  put  on  the  monastic  garb 

for  the  salvation  alike  of  soul  and  body.^ 

The  quarrel  between  William  and  his  son  was  soon  to 

Philip        come  to  a  crisis.     Bobert  now  came^  doubtless  not  for 

Robert's     ^^  ^^  time,  to  the  King  of  the  French,  and  craved 

P"^  for   some  effectual   help.*    Philip  accordingly  quartered 

GerbeioL    ^™  ^^  ^^  castle  of  Gterberoi  ^  in  the  district  of  Beauvais, 

'^79-         near  the  borders  of  Normandy  and  France.    The  fortress 

was  strong,   both   by  its  position  and   by  its  artificial 

defences.     Our  historian  adds  that  it  was  always  held 

,  by  two  lords  of  equal  right,  and  that  it  was  the  custom 

of  the  place  to  welcome  all  exiles  and  fiigitives^  whence- 

soever  they  might  come.     Robert  was  welcomed  by  the 

two  commanders^  one  of  them  nameless,  the  other  the 

Vidame  Helias,   a   different    person   doubtless    from   the 

famous  Helias  of  La  Fleehe.^     They  acted  zealously  on 

Bobert's  behalf;  mercenaiy  soldiers  crowded  to  Oerberoi 

from  all  quarters;  men  of  higher  rank  from  various  parts 

of  Gaul  were  drawn  by  the  vain  promises  of  Bobert ;  even 

many  men  from  Normandy  itself^  including  some  who 

^  Ord.  Vit.  571  B.  ^  Monachicani  Bchema  pro  flalTatione  oorporis  et 
anime  salabriter  indntos  «Bt"  This  Samson,  "  Begins  veredarius,"  can 
hardly  be  the  same  person  as  the  Samson  who  in  Orderic  (531)  reoommends 
Howel  for  the  see  of  Le  SCans,  which  did  not  become  vacant  till  1085. 

*  **  Gerberracam  "  in  Oiderict  "  Gibboracum*'  in  WilUam  of  Mahnesbuiy^ 
**Gerbome9'*  in  the  Peterboroagh  Cauonide,  "  Gerboihret  *'  in  Florence. 
"  Grerberoi  "  is  the  present  name. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  572.  "Helias  Yicedominus  cum  compari  sao  ezsnlem  gia- 
tanter  regiom  suscepit,  illiqne  suisque  complidbos  auiliam  in  omnibus 
apopondit.  Moris  enim  est  iUius  castii  nt  ibidem  duo  pares  domini  nnt^ 
et  omnes  ibidem  fugitivi  susdpiantur,  undecumqae  advenerint.'* 
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Bad  hitherto  borne  a  good  character  for  loyaliy,  joined  ohap.  zxi. 
their  fortanee  with  those  of  the  exiles.    Such  a  state  of 
fliingB  in  a  fortress  so  near  his  border  called  for  William's 
personal  eneigy  to  put  an  end  to  it.^     He  accordingly  wmiam 
gathered  his  forces,  garrisoned  the  border  fortresses  of  campaign. 
Normandy,  and  took  means  to  keep  the  plmiderers  from 
Cterberoi  in  check.    At  last,  when  the  Christmas  Feast  waiiam 
was  over,  William,  to  whom  all  seasons  were  alike  when  Oerberoi. 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  set  forth  to  besi^^  the  castle  ^J^o*^^' 
in  person.     His  foroe^  English^  Norman^  and  mercenary, 
had  many  skirmishes  with  the  defenders  of  the  fortress. 
Among  those  defenders,  Bobert's  French  allies  are  especi- 
ally mentioned  ;^  yet  there  is  an  extant  charter  from  which 
it  would  seem^  if  words  have  any  meaning,  that  King  Question^ 
Fhilip  himself,  by  whose  authority  Robert  was  quartered  pneenoe. 
at  Gerberoi,  was  personally  present  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers.^    The  policy  of  Fhilip  was  never  very  stead- 
fiEut,  but  such  a  sudden  change  as  this  almost  passes 
the  bounds  of  belief.     It  is  more  eertain   that  in   this 
siege  one  specially  memorable  personal   encounter  took 
place.     William,  who  had  passed  unhurt  through  the  nine  William's 
hours'  storm  of  the  great  battle/  who,  as  far  as  we  know, 
had  never  received  a  wound  in  any  earlier  or  later  fight, 
had  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  turn  his  back  on  an  enemy 

^  Ord.  Yit.  573  C.  "Quod  tain  prope  fimitem  Bnom  lioetes  aui  aedem 
aibi  elegerant  indignnm  duzit,  nee  sine  terribili  calumniA  diutius  perfeulit.*' 

*  lb.  C,  D.  "  Hino  Nonnanni  et  Angli  regiique  auxiUarea  de  finitimia 
regionibna  acriter  insiatebant ;  illino  Galli  et  ylcini  hoatea  Roberto  oohe- 
rentea  fortiter  reaistebant." 

'  The  docnment  is  a  charter  of  Saint  Qsentin,  printed  in  Bouquet,  zii. 
604 ;  Gallia  Christiana,  z,  Inatrumenta,  947 ;  see  also  Prevosfa  edition 
of  Orderic,  ii.  387.  It  beam  the  signatnrea  of  the  ELinga  Philip  and 
WilUam,  and  ia  dated,  "  Actum.  pubHce  in  obeidione  pnedictonxm  Begum 
videlicet  Philippi  Regu  Francorum  et  Willelmi  Anglorum  Begia,  piope 
Gerberodum,  anno  Incamatt  Verbi  KLZXvni.  anno  vero  Philippi  Begia 
Francorum  xix."  Compare  the  mention  of  Philip'a  ambassadorB  in 
p.  649. 

*  See  vol  iii.  p.  508. 
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OHAP.  xzx.  in  personal  conflict^  and  to  retreat^  defeated  and  wounded, 
in  a  struggle  beneath  the  walls  of  a  paltry  border  fortress. 
And  William's  first  wound  came  firom  the  hand  from  which. 
His  en-      a  wound  is  most  bitter.     Father  and  son  met  fiM^e  to  fiice 
with  bis     in  the  battle.    The  parricidal  spear  of  Robert  pierced  the 
■on  Robert,  "j^^^^  ^f  y  g  gather ;  an  arrow  at  the  same  moment  struck 
the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  and  William  the  Conqueror 
lay  for  a  moment  on  the  earth,  expecting  death  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  son.    A  loyal  Englishman  sped  to  his 
rescue — ^a  survivor  of  Senlac  or  Ely  might  well  have 
Bmloits     fought  for  William  in  such  a  quarrel.     Tokig,  the  son 
of  Tokig     of  Wigod  of  Wallingford,  fighting  on  horseback  in  Nor* 
^^^^      man   fashion^  sprang  down  and  offered  his  horse,  like 
Eustace  at  Senlac^  to  the  fiallen  King.    At  that  moment 
the  shot  of  a  crossbow  gave  the  gallant  Thegn  of  Berkshire 
a  mortal  wound^  and  Tokig  gave  up  his  life  for  his  sove- 
reign beneath  the  walls  of  Gerberoi,  to  the  increase  of  the 
estates  of  his  Norman  brothers-in-law  at  Wallingford  and 
Williun     Oxford.      In   this    fierce    exchange   of  handstrokes   the 
wonnded.    younger  William,  the  dutiful  son,  the  future  tyrant,  was 
also  wounded  in  the  defence  of  his  father.    With  diffi- 
culty the  King  and  his  sons  retreated — an  English  writer 
ventures  to  say  that  they  fled — before  the  face  of  the 
victorious  rebel,  leaving  many  of  their  followers  dead  on 
the  fields  and  m%ny  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Robert.^ 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  blow  more  grievous  than  this. 
The  King,  the  captain,  the  father^  were  all  alike  cut  to 
the  quick.  Before  Dol  William  had  first  learned  what  it 
was  to  flee  before  an  enemy;  at  Oerberoi  he  underwent 
the  most  humiliating  personal  overthrow^  and  that  at  the 
The  nege  hands  of  his  own  subjects  and  his  own  son.  It  is  plain 
that  the  siege  of  Gerberoi  was  raised,  and  that  the  defeat 
was  a  real  and  serious  blow;  for  directly  afterwards  we 

^  On  the  diffiarent  aooounts  of  this  battle,  see  Appendix  SS.    On  Tokig 
»nd  his  &mily,  see  above,  p.  45,  and  Appendix  G. 
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find  William  back  again  at  Rouen,  and  the  wisest  heads  of  ohap.  zxi. 

Normandy  are  soon  debating,  not  how  they  might  carry 

on  the  war,  bat  how  they  might  make  peace  between 

the  King  and  his  son.^   Robert  himself,  in  the  moment  of 

victory,  went  off  again  to  Flanders.^   He  was  not  incapable 

of  generons  feelings  and  he  may  have  been  struck  with 

remorse  for  his  crime.    Or  perhaps  the  men  who  flocked 

to  Oerberoi  on  the  faith  of  his  empty  promises  may  have 

beg^n  to  forsake  him.     At  any  rate  we  next  find  some  of  The  nobles 

the  chief  men  of  Normandy,  among  them  the  old  Roger  muidy 

of  Beaumont,  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Hugh  of  g^^^*" 

Grantmesnil,  whose  sons  had  been  the  original  authors 

of  the  mischief^  pleading  with  William  on  behalf  of  his 

son.     They  admit  his  crime,  but  they  set  forth  his  youth 

and  his  penitence;  they  pray  William  not  to  thrust  away 

the  returning  suppliant,  and  they  venture  also  to  plead 

for  their  own  sons  and  other  kinsmen  who  were  involved 

in  Robert's  rjBbellion.^    William  at  first  was  stem  ;  he  set 

forth  his  own  wrongs  as  prince  and  father,  wrongs  such 

as  no  Duke  of  the  Normans  had  ever  undergone  before. 

He  complained  especially  of  Robert's  crime  in  stirring  up 

foreign  enemies  against  him.^    At  last  however  the  con-  William 

stant  entreaties   of  his  nobles^   the  exhortations  of  histohisaon. 

Bishops  and  other  pious  men^  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen, 

the  mediation  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the   Eang  of  the 

French  and  of  other  neighbouring  princes,^  at  last  moved 

>  Ord.  Vit.  573  D. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1079.  "  And  Robert  eft  gewende  to  Fleminga  lande." 
This  ifl  the  last  entry  in  this  Ohronide.  A  sentence  following  it,  ezprassing 
indignant  weariness  at  Robert's  conduct,  is  broken  off;  *'  Ne  wylle  we  ^h 
her  na  mare  scaOe  awritan  ^  he  his  fiaader  ge. . .  .  "  The  Peterborough 
writer  is  henceforward  our  only  guide  in  our  own  tongue. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  57a  D,  573  A.  Robert's  penitence  is  strongly  asserted. 

*  lb.  573  A.  *'  Gallos  et  Andegavenses  cum  Aquitanis  et  innumeris  aUis 
in  me  terribiliter  excivit.  Omne  genus  humanum,  si  .potuisset,  contra 
me  commoTissetp  et  me  vobiscum  trucidftsset." 

'  lb.  B.  *'Legati  Begis  IVancorum  nobilesque  vicini  et  anucL"  The 
last  can  hardly  mean  William's  own  subjects. 
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OHAP.  zxi.  William's  stem  heart.     He  yielded,  and  received  his  son 

and  his  companions.     The  succession  to  the  Duchy  was 

secured  to  Robert  on  the  same  terms  as  before/  and  a 

Gregory's   short  time  of  peace  followed.     During  this  interval  Pope 

Bobert.      Gregory  addressed  a  letter  to  Bobert,  rejoicing  that  he 

^^  ^'       had  come  to  a  better  mind,  and  enlarging  on  hk  special 

duty  to  a  father  who  had  won  so  much  for  his  heirs  to 

Bobert*8     inherit.^     It  must  also  have  been  during  this  short  time 
expedition     ^  .i-   ..        ,<■     .    t*  i      .  i.,. 

to  Soot-      of  reconciliation  that  Robert  was  sent  on  an  expedition 

Autumn     ^^g^^^ist  Malcolm  of  Scotland,   of  which  we  shall  hear 

1080.         presently,  and  in  which  he  did  not^  to  say  the'leastj 

gain  any  special  glory.^     It  was  perhaps  partly  owing 

to  William's  disappointment  at  this  Airther  ill  success 

that  disputes  again  broke  out  between  father  and  son. 

Bobert  refused  to  follow  his  &ther  or  to  obey  him  in  any- 

He  again    thing.     Fierce  remonstrances  and  reproaches  on  William's 

le&vofl  his 

father.       P&i^  followed^  and  Bobert  again  went  away  into  France 

with  a  small  body  of  companions.^ 
Marriage        From  the  rebellion  of  William's  son  we  may  turn  to 
Btanoe  with  ^^^  marriages  of  his  daughters.    Constance,  betrothed  to 
^^l     Alan  of  Britanny  soon  after  the  flight  of  William  from 
1086. 

>  Ord.  Yit.  573  B.    See  above^  p.  638. 

*  £pp.  Greg.  VII.  ap.  Labbe,  Cone.  xU.  530 ;  JaS6,  Mon.  Greg.  430. 
*'  Inauper  monemus  et  pateme  precamur  ut  menti  tue  semper  ait  infixum 
qaaxn  forti  rnanu,  quam  diyulgat&  glori&,  quidqnid  pater  tuus  poem- 
deat  ab  ore  inimioorum  eztraxerit  [this  waa  true  of  Noimandy,  m  leaa 
than  of  England],  aoiens  tamen  se  non  in  perpetnnm  Tiveve,  aed  ad  hae 
tarn  viriliter  inidstere  ut  hoBredi  alieui  [a  discreetlj  vague  phraae]  ana 
dimitteret."  Hubert  was  of  course  the  letter-canier  between  Gre^iy  and 
Robert 

*  See  the  next  Section. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  573  B.  "  Denuo  post  aliquod  tempus,  pauds  sodalibus  fretna, 
a  patre  recessit,  nee  poetea  redlit ;  donee  pater  redieni  Albericum  Gomitem, 
ut  ducatum  Neustriee  reciperet,  in  Galliam  ad  eum  direxit.''  I  do-  not 
understand  this  last  allusion.  I  suppose  the  Earl  Alberic  spoken  of  is 
the  same  whom  we  shall  presently  meet  with  in  Northumberland,  but 
I  can  make  out  nothing  of  this  mission  to  Robert.  If  for  '*  rediena*^  we 
might  read  "  moriens,"  the  passage  would  be  intelligible. 
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2)ol^  appears  several  years  later  in  attendance  upon  her  oHijr,  xzi. 
mother.^    In  the  end  however  she  became  Countess  of 
the  Bretons,  though  she  did  not  long  survive  her  mar- 
riage.'   Some  accounts  make  her  a  model  of  every  virtue ;  Her  cha- 
others  hint  that  she,  or  her  husband  under  her  influence,  death.  ^ 
pushed  a  rigid  justice  to  such  extremes  that  the  angry  '^^' 
people  of  Britanny  conspired  and  took  her  off  by  poison.^ 
She  died  childless,  and  Alan  married  Hermengarde,  thB 
daughter  of  Fulk  of  Anjou   and  the  divorced  wife  of 
William  the  Ninth  of  Aquitaine.^    Conan  the  son  of  Alan  Desoen- 
and  Hermengarde  renewed  the  connexion  with  William^s  Aiao. 
house  by  a  marriage  with  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry 
the  First,  and  some  generations  later,  through  the  chances 
of  female  succession,  the  County  of  Britanny  became  the 
heritage  of  the  son  of  another  Constance,  that  unhappy 
Arthur  who  has  been  so  often  mistaken  for  the  lawful 
heir  of  England.^ 

^  Orderic  (603  A)  mentions  a  viflit  of  Queen  Matilda,  aoooinpanied  by 
her  daughter  Constance,  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  EvrouL  This  was 
immediately  after  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the  house  by  William,  which 
bears  date  in  108 1. 

*  On  the  dates,  see  Appendix  RR. 

'  Wni.  Malm.  iii.  276.  **  Constantia,  Gomiti  Brittannitt  Alano  Fexgant 
in  oonjogium  data,  austeritate  justitia  proYinoiales  in  mortifenun  sibi 
potionem  ezacuit."  This  is  really  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  account 
of  Orderic  (544  C) ;  '*  Amatores  equitatis  in  Britannia  multum  exsultarent, 
si  de  fortunate  progenie  laudabiles  sibi  heredes  impetrarent ;  qui  genuine 
bonitate  indomitis  Britonibus  justitise  Ubram  insinuarenty  eosque  secundum 
nonnam  divine  legis  et  humans  rationis  ire  oogerent."  An  over  strict 
justice  like  that  of  Tostig  is  quite  consistent  with  the  piety,  charity,  and 
zeal  of  the  pnblic  good  of  which  he  goes  on  to  speak.  Benoit  (42111) 
tells  us, 

''Mult  par  ert  sage  e  afait^e 
E  proz  e  large  e  enseigni^." 
And  directly  after, 

"  Kar  trop  ert  bele,  sage  e  pros.** 
The  oontmuator  of  T^^lliam  of  Jumi^fee  (viii.  34)  records  her  marriage  an 
death  without  giving  her  any  character. 

*  Old.  Vit.  544  C  J  Benoit,  4aiai. 
'  See  voLi.  p.  116. 
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oHAP.  zzi.  Another  daughter,  Adela,  fills  a  higher  place  in  history. 
^AdST  ^^®  became  the  wife  of  Stephen  Count  of  Blois  and 
with  Chartres^  the  son  of  the  third  Theobald.     By  him  she 

C^l^trM.^   was  the  mother  of  Stephen  King  of  the  English,  and  of 
'^^'         another  son  of  higher  personal  renown,  Henry,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  friend  of  Thomas  of  London, 
the  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Cross  and  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Glastonbury.^    As  the  wife  of  Count  Stephen, 
Adela  holds  perhaps  the  highest  place  among  the  princesses 
Stoiy  of     of  her  generation.*    As   the  daughter   of  William,  she 
Valoii.       perhaps  concerns  us  more  as  being  most  probably  the  sub- 
io74-io8a.  j^^  of  a  romantic  tale  which  introduces  us  to  the  highly 
remarkable  son  of  a  somewhat  insignificant  father.     Balph 
of  Montdidier  and  of  Yalois^  the  step&ther,  but  not  the 
friend,  of  King  Philip,^  was  succeeded  by  Simon,  his  son 
by  an  earlier  wife,  Adela.*     He,  we  are  told,  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  William,®   and  he  inherited 
from  his  &ther  a  state  of  war  with  his  neighbour  and  lord 
the  King  of  the  French.     He  was  a  devout  man,  who  con- 
sulted Pope  Gregory  in  all  his  doings,  and  whom  the 
Pontiff  entrusted  to  the  special  care  of  Hugh  Bishop  of 


*  See  WiUiB,  Glutonbuiy. 

*  Will.  Malm.  ill.  376.  "Adala,  Stephani  BlesensiB  Gomitis  uxor, 
laudatoB  in  neoulo  potentise  virago,  noviter  apud  Maroenniacum  Bancti<^ 
monialis  habitam  sumpsit."  She  died  in  Z137,  having  lived  to  see  her  son 
a  King.  For  a  fiill  picture  of  her  life  and  character — \n  every  way  admii^ 
able — ^and  for  her  correepondence  with  Saint  Anselm  and  ^ildebert  Bishop 
of  Le  Mans,  I  must  refer  to  her  Life  by  Mrs.  Green. 

'  See  above,  p.  ^. 

*  See  Art  de  Y^iiiier  lee  Dates,  ii.  703.  The  death  of  Balph  and  sacoes- 
sion  of  ffimon  in  1074  is  recorded  by  Hugh  of  Fleuiy  (Ports,  ix.  390). 
There  is  a  oontemporaiy  Life  of  Simon  in  Mabfllon,  Act  Sanct.  Ord.  S. 
Ben.  Sec.  vi.  part  a  (vol.  viii.)  p.  374 ;  Bouquet,  ziv.  37,  from  which  a 
great  deal  is  borrowed  by  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontaines,  1074-1082.  Then 
is  a  shorter  notice  of  him  by  Wibert  Abbot  of  Nogent,  in  D'Achery's 
edition  of  his  works,  467,  and  Bouquet,  zii.  236. 

'  Bouquet,  ziv.  39.  "  Rex  Anglorum  potentiBsimns,  WiUehnns  nomine, 
qui  euni  nutrierat." 
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Die.^  One  of  the  points  on  which  he  consulted  Gregory  chap.  xxi. 
was  because  his  conscience  was  smitten  on  finding  that 
his  father  had  died  excommunicate^  and  was  buried  at 
Montdidier,  a  place  to  which  he  had  no  lawftd  right. 
At  the  Pontiff's  bidding,  Simon  had  the  remains  of  his  He  re- 
father  moved  &om  this  unjust  possession  to  the  church  of  body  of  his 
Crepy,  where  he  might  at  least  sleep  in  ground  which  was  ^*^^" 
lawfully  his  own.  In  the  process  of  the  translation  Simon 
looked  upon  the  &/oe  of  the  corpse,  and^  horror-struck 
with  the  sight,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself 
to  Ood.^  For  a  while  he  was  satisfied  with  living  a  pious 
life  in  the  world,  and  presently  his  chief  vassals  pressed 
him  to  marry.  He  was  married,  or  at  least  betrothed,  to 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Hildebert,  or  rather  Bobert^  Count 
of  Auvergne ;  but  he  took  the  first  opi>ortunity  to  persuade 
his  bride  to  leave  him  and  enter  religion.^  Presently  he 
is  summoned  to  Normandy  by  William^  who  tells  him 
that  his  daughter  is  sought  in  marriage  by  Alfonso  of 
Spain  and  by  Bobert  of  Apulia.  But  he  would  rather 
give  her  to  Simon,  in  memory  of  the  days  when  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  his  court.^    Simon  pleaded  the  kindred 


'  Bouquet,  ziv.  38.  The  detaik  of  the  dealingB  with  Gregoiy  are  curious. 
The  Pope  sent  him  back  absolved ;  '*  Adhibens  etiam  boni  testimonii  et 
summse  auotoritatis  custodiam,  Hugonem  scilicet  Diensem  Episoopum,  qui 
tunc  legationis  in  Galliis  functus  est  ofiSoio,  Abbatemque  Oluniaoensem 
[Hugonem]."    On  Hugh,  see  abore,  p.  431. 

>  This  striking  incident  is  told  by  Wibert  (BouquA,  xii.  337) ;  "  Quo 
ante  delationem  detecto,  et  sub  ocuUs  filii  ad  nudum  reyelato,  quum  poten- 
tissimi  genitoris  quondamque  ferocissimi  tabidum  attendisset  corpus,  ad 
contemplationem  misersB  conditionis  se  contulit." 

*  Bouquet,  xiy.  38.  The  tale  is  very  strikingly  told.  The  life  calls 
her  the  daughter  of  Hildebert,  but  the  reigning  Count  of  Auvergne  was 
named  Robert.  See  Bouquet's  note,  and  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
ii-  354. 

«  William  is  made  to  say  (Alberic,  1076),  "  Nutrimentum  meum  quod 
in  te,  augmentari  cupiens,  n^g^ectis  nuntiis  Regis  Hispaniarum  Effimsi 
et  Roberti  PrindpiB  Apulia,  tibi  filiam  meam  quam  qussrebam  tradere  in 
uxorem  proelegi."  The  original  Life  is  fuller,  but  to  the  same  effect.  This 
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OHAP.  zu.  between  himBelf  and   Queen  Matilda,  and  craved  leare 

to  oonsalt  the  Pope  about  the  matter.     He  at  onoe  went 

and  made  his  monastic  profession;    the  Count  became 

a  Saint^  and  the  fiune  of  his  holiness  was  spread  throughout 

Hehetpsto  all  Europe.     He  once  more  appears  in  connexion  with  the 

^i^li^Q     history  of  William,  when  he  came  to  join  his  entieaties 

andBolMri.  ^  thoBe  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  stroye  to  set  Robert 

HiB  death,  and  his  £ftther  at  one  again.^    Dying  ^^  Home  a  few  years 

later,  he  received  the  unwonted  honour  of  being  buried 

among  the  Popes,  and  his  tomb  was  adorned  with  special 

gifts  by  the  Queen  whose  daughter  he  had  refused.* 

Whatever  &ith  we  may  put  in  this  story,  there  is  no 

Propoaala   doubt  as  to  the  marriage  of  Stephen  and  Adela.    The 

^e^  ^^  proposals  of  the  Count  of  Chartres  are  said  to  have  been 

Qeo^  ^^made  through  Oeoffirey  of  Chaumont^  of  whom  we  have 

Chftnmont.  already  heard    as   one   of  the   adventurers    from    other 

lands  who  had  followed  William  to  the  conquest  of  Eng- 

The  mar-    land.'     The  betrothal  took  place  at  Breteuil,   and  the 

Octree,    marriage  was  celebrated  at  Chartres.^    But  it  should  be 

AUegeJ      noticed  that  one  version  of  the  story  of  Simon  briuM 

of  wu-       before  us  that  daughter  of  William,  whoever  she  was,  who 

Stuffhterto^^  betrothed,  but  never  married,  to  Alfonso  of  Spain. 

Alfonso.     This,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  same  daughter  who 

wooing  on  the  part  of  Bobert  WiBcard  aeems  rather  apooyphal,  bat  I 
believe  it  is  jort  possible. 

*  Bouquet,  idw.  40.  **  Anglorum  Begem  et  Beginam,  qui  earn  nutri- 
erant,  yiaendi  gratis  Nannanniam  usque  properavit,  illuoque  perveniena 
contra  filium,  Bobertum  nomine.  Begem  dimioantem  invenit,  qui  utrique 
compassus,  pace  reformats,  pestilentise  malum  a  regione  fugavit.*' 

*  All  this  is  given  in  full  in  the  Life,  and  is  copied  by  Alberic,  but  it  is 
not  found  in  Wibert. 

*  So  we  are  told  in  the  liber  de  Castro  Ambaria  in  D'Acheiy,  iii.  477. 
He  is  said  to  have  brought  Adela  to  Chartres,  and  to  have  afterwaida 
mainly  dwelt  at  Stephen's  court.    On  this  QeofiVey,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  314. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  573  D.  Stephen  sought  for  the  marriage  "cum  GuiUdmo 
Bege  fiimare  volens  amicitiam."  See  also  Hugh  of  Flenry  (Peril,  !z.  391), 
but  he  does  not  fix  the  date. 
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had  been  promised  to  Eadwine*^    I  do  not  pretend  to  chap,  xxx, 

fix  her  name ;  it  was  forgotten  while  two  of  her  sisters 

and  the  King  her  brother  were  still  living.'    The  story 

mns  that  the  memory  of  her  English  lover  still  lived  in 

her  heart,  that  she  prayed  that  she  might  never  be  joined 

to  the  Spaniard,  that  her  prayer  was  heard,  that  she  died 

on  the  journey,  that  her  body  was  brought  baek  and  buried 

at  Bayeux,  and  that,  as  one  story  adds^  her  knees  were 

found  to  have  grown  hard  by  the  length  and  frequency 

of  her  prayers.* 

The  blows  were  now  falling  heavily  on  the  house  of  Mirfor- 
William.     His  eldest  son  was  in  open  rebellion^  and  had  William's 
barely  escaped  the  guilt  of  parricide.      A  daughter  had^™*^^* 
died,  seeking  death  rather   than  a  marriage  which   she 
hated.     It  was  about  the  same  time  that  his  second  son, 
the  young  Richard,  met  with  his  mysterious  death  in  the 
New  Forest,  the  first  of  the  victims  which  the  ruined 
homes  and  churches  of  Hampshire  were  to  call  for  from 
the  hearth  of  their  destroyer.'*    And  now  a  heavier  stroke 
than  all  was  to  come  upon  the  felling  Conqueror.     His 
wife,  for  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  so  long  waited  and 
struggled,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  partner  of 
his  cares  and  counsels,  but  whose  company  he  had  of  late 
so  often  had  to  sacrifice  to  the  needs  of  his  policy,  had 
during  these  gloomy  years  for  the  first  time  withstood  and 
disobeyed  him,  and  now  she  was  taken  from  him  for  ever. 
After  a  long  sickness  Queen  Matilda  died,  and  died,  as  was  Death  of 
to  be  expected,  a  pious  and  edifying  death.     She  was  of  Matilda, 
course  buried  in  her  own  church  at  Caen,  where  her  eldest  ^^7^S^^ 
daughter  was  already  a  professed  nun  and  was  one  day  to 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  661.  I  have  there  adopted  the  suggefltion  of  Mn. 
Green  that  the  betrothal  of  one  daughter  to  Eadwine  has  been  confounded 
with  the  betrothal  of  another  daughter  to  Harold. 

'  See  WiU.  Malm.  ui.  377. 

'  See  Appendix  TT.  *  See  above,  p.  613. 
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CHAP.  zu.  be  a  renowned  Abbess.^  A  tomb  rich  with  gold  and  gems 
Hot  tomb  iqi^]^^^  Matilda's  resting-place,  and  an  epitaph  of  letters 
epitaph,  of  gold,  in  the  hexameters  of  the  day,  told  of  the  splendoar 
of  her  birth  and  of  her  second  marriage,  of  her  foundation 
of  the  church  in  which  she  lay,  and  of  the  bountiful  hand 
with  which  she  had  ever  distributed  of  her  wealth  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.^ 

The  grief  of  William  was  deep  and  lasting.     He  was  a 

Bevolt  of   mourner  till  the  day  of  his  death.^  But  he  had  straightway 

Beaumont.  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  domestic  sorrow  to  grapple  with  another 

'^3*         revolt,  and  to  see  his  arms  undergo  another  check.^    There 

were  spirits  in  the  conquered  land  of  Maine  who  could 

never  bring  themselves  to  submit  to  the  Norman  yoke. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  Viscount  Hubert,  the  lord  of 

Beaumont  and  Fresnay,  of  the  resistance  of  whose  castles 

we  heard  in  William's  last  Cenomannian  campaign.^  Hubert 

had  again  offended  the  King,  and  the  dispute  grew  till 

Hubert      at  last  Hubert  openly  rebelled.^     He  left  Beaumont  and 

g^^       Fresnay,  and  established  himself  in  his  hill  fortress  of 

^^"'^**86  ?*^**-Susanne,  planted  on  an  inaccessible  rock  by  the  river 

Ame,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe.^     Followers  flocked  to 

him,  and  from  his  &stness  he  spread  havoc  over  those  parta 

of  the  County  which  clave  to  their  allegiance  to  William. 

'  See  above,  p.  634. 

*  See  the  epitaph  in  Orderic,  648  A.  The  yeraes  most  to  her  honour 
are, 

"  HsBO  oonsolatrix  inopum,  pietatia  amatrix, 
Gazifl  dispenis  pauper  eibi,  diviB  egeuLi." 
'  Will.  Malm.  iii.  273.    **  Lacrimis  per  multos  dies  ubertim  protecatns, 
amiflss  caiitatem  dedderayerit,  quin  et  ex  eo  tempore,  si  credimus,  ab 
omni  Tolaptate  descivit.*' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  648  B.  •'  Post  obitmn  gloriossa  ICathildis  Begins  WiUelmus 
Bex  pene  iy.  annis  quibus  snpervixit,  multis  prooellis  tribolationum  contra 
eum  insurgentibus  vehementer  laborayit." 

■  See  aboye,  p.  558. 

*  OnL  Vit.  648  B.  "  Qaibusdam  parvis  oooasionibiis  B^gero  prina 
offendit,  sed  postmodom  in  miyus  crescentibas,''  &c.  ^  lb.  G. 
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The  walled  towns  and  the  capital  itself  were  harassed^^  and  ohap.  zxx. 
those  who  were  entnisted  with  their  defence  sent  urgent 
messages  to  their  King^  Buke^  and  Count  to  come  to  their 
rescue. 

But  the  days  were  gone  when  Domfront  and  Alen9on, 
when  Dover  and  Lincoln^  had  yielded  to  the  dread  of 
William's  name.     He  came^  and  he  saw  that  the  work 
was  too  much  for  him.      Sainte-Susanne  was  not  to  be 
taken.'     There  were  no  means  of  besieging  the  castle ;  The  castle 
William  confined  his  plans  to  doing  something  ta  check  sieged,  bat 
the  ravages  of  Hubert.     For  this  purpose  he  built  andjjj|^.'i 
garrisoned  a  counter-fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.*    The  bourhood 

,  ,  ganuoned. 

weightier  affiurs  of  Normandy  and  England  called  William 
away  from  the  beleaguering  of  a  single   Cenomannian 
stronghold,^  or  it  may  be  that  he  was  fidn  to  leave  to 
others  an  enterprise  in  which  so  little  gloty  was  likely  to 
be  won.    The  chief  command  was  g^ven  to  William's  pro-  m  luck  of 
mised  son-in-law^  Alan  of  Britanny,  and  the  war  was«nuiii8,  oom- 
deemed  important  enough  to  call  for  the  services  of  many  ^JJ^^  ^^ 
of  the  chief  men  both  of  England  and  Normandy.     We  Britanny. 
hear  of  the  presence  of  the  two  Williams,  the  Earls  of 
Surrey  and  Evreux,  of  Richer  of  L'Aigle,  of  the  Breton 
Hervey,  who  held  a  high  command,^  but  we  hear  of  them 
only  through  their  ill  luck.    All  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners.     One  man  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us 
seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate.     Robert  of  Oily  was 

^  Ord.  Vit.  648  B.  **  Ciutodes  CflBnamanmcse  orbis  et  drcumjaoentium 
oppidorum  infottatiombiui  Huberti  frequenter  Inoesgiti  sunt." 

'  Orderio  (648  D)  says  expressly,  **  Castmm  SanctK  Su8aims,quod  inac- 
cessibile  erat  pre  rainbus  et  denntate  vinearwn  qwQnu  circumdabatur, 
obsidere  nequivit,  neo  bostem  qui  inttts  erat  ad  libitum  ooftrctare  valuit^ 
quia  foiiiter  sibi  proourabat  et  amplos  aditus  babebat.*' 

'  See  vol.  iL  p.  264  for  the  like  at  Brionue.  The  hnrtixi<f/ia  in  this 
case  IS  oalled  "  munidpium." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  648  D.    "  Pro  magnis  regni  negotns  in  Neustriam  rediit." 

'  lb.  649  D.  "Herreus  Biito,  quern  magistrum  militum  oonsti- 
tuerat." 

VOL.  IV.  U  U 
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OBAP.  XXL  there,  and  his  eervioes  in  the  war  were  such  as  to  be 

Rob^rt^f   '®^*^^  ^y  ^®  King  with  a  further  giaat  of  lands  in 

Oily.  Oxfordshire.^    In  a  war  which  was  spread  over  three  jeara 

the  advantage  seems  to  have  been  always  on  the  side  of 

Hubert.    Warriors  flocked  to  him  firom  Burg^undj,  wbere 

he  had  a  fiunilj  connexion,'  from  Aquitaine,  and  from 

other  parts  of  Gaul.  And  we  are  told  that,  though  the  royal 

camp  was  better  supplied  with  the  signs  of  wealth  and 

materials  of  luxury,  the  defenders  of  the  rebel  castle  were 

fully  the  equal  of  the  King's  forces,  not  only  in  daring  but  in 

actual  numbers.^     Hubert  and  his  comrades  were  enriched 

by  the  ransoms  of  the    chief  men  of  Normandy  and 

England.*    Not  a  few  among  them  lost  their  lives.    The 

Beftth  of    end  of  Richer  of  L'Aigle  is  worth  the  telling.     On  a 

L'Aigle.     November  day,  a  party  of  Normans  were  attacking  the 

followers  of  Hubert.     A  beardless  boy,  hidden  behind  a 

thicket,  struck   Richer  with  an  arrow  beneath  the  eye. 

•The  comrades  of  th^  baron  seized  him  and  were  about 

to  put  him  to  death,  but  the  dying  Richer  gathered  sack 

strength  as  he  had  left  to  bid  them  for  Ood^s  sake  to  q>are 

^  In  Domesday,  158  h,  it  is  said  of  Lndwell  in  Oz&rdBhire,  **  huio 
dodit  Rex  W.  Boberto  apud  obndionem  Saoctai  Susmiw."  A  much  mort 
mysteriotis  Domeedaj  entry  may  also  be  connected  with  this  war.  Certain 
lands  of  Oswald,  a  Thegn  of  Snirey  (36  6),  were  said  by  Bishop  Odo 
to  be  liable  to  a  yearly  payment  eitiier  of  two  marks  of  gold  or  of  two 
hawka— 4^  sipgnUr  altematiye.  It  is  added,  "  Et  hoe  per  eonoessioiiem 
Abbatis  fratris  Osauoldi,  sdlioet  pro  bello  quod  contra  Gaufiridmn  parnim 
faoere  debtdt.'*  I  can  throw  no  light  on  this  forenmner  of  Sb  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  unless  he  has  anything  to  do  with  one  **  MachieHas  de  Qnitot 
fiHusGodeMdipaiTi''(Oni.Yit.  649  C),fHiowa«  killed  in  this  war.  Ha 
was  fighting  on  ^HUiam's  side,  bnt  his  father  may  hav<s  been  among  the 
rebels. 

*  Old.  Vit.  648  D. 

*  lb.  **  Begis  familia  .  .  .  divitiis,  epulis,  ao  bellids  somptllias  pn»* 
stabat;  sed  eastrensis  cnneaa  eb  Tirtnte  ao  mnititadine  •Bqnipapari  aata- 
gebat" 

*  lb.  l%e  last  words  of  the  dsaciiption  are  emphatic ;  "  Tribos  annis 
Hnbertos  Nonnannls  restitit^  et,  iuraioonun  optbos  locuples^  inriotus 
pennansit.** 
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Urn,  for  that  his  own  biiib  deferved  death.  The  boy  wae  obap.  xn. 
let  go,  and  Richer  havings  for  want  of  «  priest,  confessed 
his  sins  to  his  comrades,  died  before  he  conld  be  carried 
back  to  William's  fortress.^  A  tale  of  generosity  like  this 
does  something  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  thb  wretched 
border  war&re. 

The  siamggle  went  on,  but  wholly  to  the  advantage  of 
Hubert ;  Earl  William  of  Warren,  Gilbert  the  brother  of 
Richer,  and  others  who  were  seeking  to  avenge  his  death, 
got  only  wounds    for   their  pains.      Count  William  of 
Evreux  was  taken  prisoner.    At  last  the  Normans,  finding 
that  all  their  attempts  were  vain  and  that  their  forces 
were  daily  less^ung,  hid  the  plain  state  of  the  ease  before 
King  William  in  England.     Hubert  was  not  to  be  oon- 
quered;  valour  and  luck  were  alike  on  his  side.     They  Hubert 
exhorted  the  King  to  make  peace,  and  peace  was  gpraated  to  William, 
on  the  ftillest  terms.     Hubert  crossed  over  to  England,  he  '^^' 
received  the  pardon  of  William  for  his  past  offences,  he 
was  confirmed    in    all    his   possessions  and  rights,  and 
remained  ever  after  his  fiuthiul  subject.' 

The  war  of  Sainte-Susanne  brings  us  veiy  near  to  the 
last  stage  of  William's  life.  Bat  before  we  survey  ihe 
great  legislative  acts  of  his  latest  years  in  England,  one  or 
two  ecclesiastical  events  in  Normandy  may  well  be  men- 
tioned. The  &mous  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lisieux  had  died  in  I>«»^  of 
the  year  which  had  been  marked  by  the  dedication  of  so  Bishop  of 

many  Norman  churches.^     A  strange  warfare  was  waged  j^y^^ 

1077. 

'  I  hvre  pNttf  w«Il  tnuudated  tlM  ttoty  in  Ordoiio,  649  A.  He  adds 
ft  panegyrio  onlSUchcr  which,  from  thiB  his  one  vsoorded  act^  weoan  believe 
to  he  fully  deserved. 

The  **  monioipiun  "  of  a  Ibtmer  eiAraot  has  now  beoonie  '*  orbs." 

'  The  date  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  war  ooonpying  the  time  between 
the  death  of  MatiUa  in  1083  and  the  Survey  in  1086.  In  Orderio,  649  D, 
the  btter  follows  at  onoe,  introdnoed  with  ''  his  temporibus." 

'  See  above,  p.  499,  and  on  Bishop  Hugh,  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 
V  XL  % 
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CHAP.  ZXI. 


Gilbert 
Maminot 
Bishop  of 
Liflieuz. 
1077-1100, 


Character 
of  his 
appoint- 
ment. 


over  his  body  between  his  canons  and  the  nuns  of  a 
monastery  of  his  rearing,^  while  his  metropolitan,  the 
anstere  Primate  John,  was  smitten  with  a  divine  jadgement 
for  refusing  befitting  honours  to  his  deceased  suffiragan.^ 
But  the  point  of  real  importance  is  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor, a  choice  in  which  William  might  seem  not  to  have 
shown  his  usual  care  for  spiritual  things.  Grilbert  Maminot, 
who  was  now  placed  on  the  throne  of  Lisieux,  was  a  man 
of  eloquence  and  of  varied  worldly  knowledge.  He  was 
skilled  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
medicine,  and  he  made  his  church  a  centre  of  learning  of 
this  kind.  He  was  bountifiil  and  charitable,  and  did  strict 
justice  in  all  temporal  matters.  But  to  the  spiritual  care 
of  his  flock  he  took  little  heed;  for  the  church  and  its 
services  he  had  no  love.  Hunting,  hawking,  dice^  worldly 
cares,  studies^  and  amusements  of  all  kinds^  filled  up  his 
time.  The  historian  hints  that  he  might  have  said  yet 
worse  things  of  him,  if  he  had  not  been  withheld  by  his 
respect  for  one  at  whose  hands  he  had  himself  received  the 
order  of  subdeacon.^ 

The  choice  of  Gilbert  Maminot  for  a  great  ecclesiastical 
office  is  worth  notice.  He  was  clearly  a  man  by  no  means 
lacking  in  merit.     He  ought  not  to  have  been  made  a 


'  See  the  story  in  Orderic,  550  B,  and  for  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Mary  at 
Lisieux  see  Neustria  Pia,  583.  Each  party  claimed  to  buiy  him,  and 
unless  their  chronicler  beUes  them,  the  strength  of  speech  of  the  devout 
virgins  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  Latin  or  French ;  "  JStemft  morte 
puniatur  qui  wma  patris  nostri  filiabus  suis  auferre  oonatur."  William 
heard  both  sides,  **  sed  regalis  censura  fragiliori  magis  sexui  compatitur." 

'  See  the  stoiy  in  Orderic,  550  B,  C.  The  Archbishop  was  struck  dumb, 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  his  days,  so  that  he  had  to  stand  by  while 
Hugh's  successor  was  consecrated  by  Michael  Bishop  of  Avranches. 

*  See  the  long  picture  of  him  given  by  Orderic,  550  B,  551' A.  It  is 
perhaps  all  summed  up  in  one  sentence  ;  *'  Sdentift  litterarum  et  (acundilt 
poUebat,  divitiis  et  delidis  indesinenter  affluebat,  proprin  voluntate  et 
camis  cures  nirais  serviebat."  A  list  is  given  of  the  eminent  men  in  the' 
chapter  of  Lisieux  at  this  time,  including  our  old  friend  the  Archdeacon 
William  of  Poitiers.    On  the  parentage  of  Gilbert  see  above,  p.  367. 
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Bishop ;  but  in  an  age  when  the  Church  monopolized  learn-  chap.  xxi. 
ing  and  science  of  all  kinds^  there  was  no  way  of  promoting 
such  a  man  except  by  making  him  a  Bishop.    The  ap- 
pointment was  quite  unlike  those  appointments   in   the 
days  of  William's  minority,  when  ecclesiastical  preferments 
were  tamed  into  mere  provisions  for  younger  or  illegitimate 
members  of  the  reigning  house.     It  had  more  in  common 
with  those  appointments  of  a  somewhat  later  day,  when 
Bishopricks  and  other  ecclesiastical  offices  were  made  the 
rewards  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists.     But  whatever  we 
say  of  this  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lisieux,  in  the  next 
great  ecclesiastical  office  which  William  bestowed  he  con- 
sulted the  strictest  ecclesiastical  propriety.     Two  years  Death  of 
after  the  death  of  Hugh  of  Lisieux  the  Primate  died^^  and  bbhop 
William,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,^  at  once  offered  •^^^°' 
the  vacant  post,  the  greatest  spiritual  preferment  in  hiswiUiam 
continental  dominions,  to  Wimund  of  Saint  Leutfred,  the  ^J^.*^ 
daring  monk  who  had  denounced  his  conquest  and  refased  biBhoprick 
his  offers  in  England.     When  Wimund,  from  the  noblest 
motives,  refused  the    offered    promotion,  William  again 

sought  for  a  man  of  real  ecclesiastical  merit.     The  sue-  William 
.  "  Bona 

cesser  of  John,  canonically  elected,  as  we  are  told,  was  Anima," 

William,  called  the  Good  Soul,  who  had  succeeded  Lanfranc  ^{^^ 

in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen,  and  who  now  ruled  the  ?*>««*'■ 

church  of  Bouen  for  thirty-one  years.®     His  chief  act  was  Arohbishop 

the  holding  of  a  council  at  Lillebonne  in  the  second  year  1079-1^0. 

of  his  primacy,  in  which,  besides  a  great  number  of  enact-  Coundl  of 

ments  of  the  usual  kind,  the  Truce  of  God  was  once  more  j^^  "**' 

solemnly  ordained.^    Ecclesiastical  censures  are  denounced 

against  all  violators  of  the  truce,  and  the  secular  power  is 

'  Ord.  Yit.  551  B.    His  epitaph  is  given,  which  does  not  mention  hia 
I0B8  of  speech,  but  does  speak  of  his  '*  lingua  diserta." 
'  See  above,  p.  448. 

*  Old.  Yit.  551  0 ;  Chron.  S.  Steph.  in  anno. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  941. 
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esAP.  XXI.  calldd  in  to  rtrenglhea  the  hsuds  of  the  Biflkop.^    The 
^^"^^^  need  for  the  re-eBactment  of  this  ordinance^  which  is  said 

ment  of  ' 

the  Trace  to  ha¥8  been  carefully  obsenred  in  the  more  prosperous 
years  of  WiUiam's  reign^'  was  probably  owing*  to  the  con* 
fosioiM  which  had  begun  to  arise  now  that  William's 
power  was  defied  by  his  own  subjects;. 


^8.  Tie  Jffairt  ^  tie  Scottiik  emd  Wekh  Marehee. 
io87*-]o&i» 

Oompm-  WhQe  the  a&irs  of  Normandy  were  in  this  confused 
of  Bngland.  state^  and  while  the  arms  of  William  met  with  little 
but  defeat,  England  remained  comparatiyely  quiet.  For 
several  years  we  hear  nothing  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  In  some  years  the  Chronicles  are  an 
absolute  blank.  Quite  towards  the  end  of  William's 
reign  we  shall  come  to  a  time  of  great  legislative  activity ; 
but,  for  about  six  years  after  the  death  of  Waltheof^  the 
internal  history  of  England  consists  of  a  single  outbreak, 
for  it  hardly  amounted  to  an  insurrection^  in  the  most 
northern  Earldom  of  England.  But  along  the  Marches, 
Scottish  and  Welsh,  the  usual  war£Eure  went  on. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  Malcolm  since  he  coun- 
selled his  brother-in-law  Eadgar  to  make  his  peace  with 
William.^  '  We  now  first  come  across  his  name  in  a 
mutilated  passage  of  our  Chronicles  which  records  a 
success  which  he  gained  over  a  competitor  within  his 
own    Elingdom.     Mselskehta  or  Malsnechtan,  a  son  of 

1  Old.  Vit  55a  A.  **  Vhx.  Dei,  ^lUB  Tulgo  Trtvia  dicHur,  sieiii  ipse 
PiincepB  GnillelmuB  earn  in  initio  oonstitiierat,  firmiter  teneatur,  et  per 
■ingulM  parochiM  dictis  ezoommunicationibus  renoyetor."  The  respectiye 
ftmotions  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Visoount  (Begis  Viceoomee)  are  then 
deacribed.  By  another  danae  (553  D)  penalties  are  denonnoed  against 
priests  who  shall  ezoommanioate  any  one  without  the  lioenoe  of  the 
Bishop, "  pieter  Trevin  Dei  infractores  et  Utrones.*' 

'  See  vol.  ii  p.  94X.  *  See  abov«,  p.  570. 
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Luladi)  and  fherefcwe  a  lepresentative  of  the  elainui  of  ohap.  xzi. 
Maebeth  or  of  Omaobj  bad  been  again  in  rebellion,  but  ^^^ 
be  was  now  oyertbrown  by  Maloobn.    The  King  took  ifoiaiAhta. 
Meklahta's  motbei',  and  all  bis  best  men,  and  all  his/^^  ' 
cattle,  and  he  himself  hardly  escaped.^     This  yictoiy 
doubtless  raised  the  strength  and  spirit  of  Malcolm,  and 
two  years  later  he  yeatured  cm  anotiier  inroad  into  Eng- 
land.    He  crossed  the  border  in  the  August  ijf  the  year 
in  which  William  and  Robert  were  fighting  before  Ger* 
beroi.    He  harried  all  Northumberland  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  Invasion  of 
and  went  back  after  slaying  many  hundreds  of  men  and  berland  by 
carrying  off  great  spoil  in  captives,  money,  and  treasures  ^J^?** 
of  every  kind.'    The  gentle  influence  of  Margaret  may  i<>79- 
have    reformed   the   personal   conduct  and  the   internal 
government  of  Malcolm,  but  his  neighbours  of  England 
reaped  but  little  benefit  firom  the  change. 

This  new  blow,  like  Malcolm's  former  inroad  into 
England,  was  not  at  once  avenged.  William  took  no 
measures  against  the  Scottish  King  until  he  was  called 
on  to  chastise  a  domestic  disturbance  as  well  as  a 
foreign  invasion.    The  episcopate  of  Walcher  of  Durham  Epitoopata 

is  known  to  us  in  some   detail.     We  have  seen  that  ^Doriubm. 

1071-1080. 

1  Chran.  Wig.  1078.  "And  her  Malcholom  kyngc  ge?rann  MmlHlmhtii 
modor  [*  Uank  follows  in  the  mimucript]  and  ealle  bis  betstan  menn  and 
ealne  bis  gtafiuman  and  his  orf^  and  he  aylf  nneaVe  tttbesnt.*'  The  paient- 
age  of  this  pretender  comes  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (0'Ck>nor»  iy. 
350),  which  record  his  death  nnder  1085,  with  the  title  of  ^ang  of  Moray; 
"Maelsneetai  mac  Lnlaigh  ri  Mnireb."  See  Mr.  E.  W.  Bobertaon,  L 
139,  withoat  whose  reference  I  should  hardly  have  searched  the  Ulster 
Annals  on  soch  a  point.    On  Lulach  see  toL  ii.  p.  566. 

»  Chron.  Petrib.  1079.  **  On  >isimi  geare  com  Melcolm  cyng  of  Scot- 
lande  into  Ekiglelande  betwyx  |»am  twam  Maxian  msesian  mid  mycdom 
fyrde,  and  gehergode  Nortfhymbraland  oO  hit  com  to  Tine,  and  oftloh  leala 
hnnd  manna  and  ham  liedde  manige  soeattas  and  germma  and  menn  on 
beftninge.**  This  is  spedally  marked  to  be  in  the  same  year  as  Gerberoi. 
Ftorence  is  to  the  same  effect;  bnt  cuiionsly  enough  this  entry  is  left  oat 
by  Simeon,  thongh  this  expedition  is  reckoned  among  the  fire  Attributed  to 
Malcolm  in  the  insertion  nnder  1095. 
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OHAP.  zzi.  a  close  friendship  existed  between  him  and  Earl  Waltheof,^ 

and  after  the  execution  of  the  English  Earl,  the  temporal 

care  of  the  Northumbrian  Earldom  was  placed  in  ihe 

Chanbcter   hands  of  its  Lotharingian  Bishop.^     His  government  was 

▼enunent.  v  hardly  such  as  we  should  have  looked  for  &om  a  man 

chosen  by  William  to  rule  a  turbulent  border  province.   He 

appears  as  amiable  but  weak,  as  one  whose  chief  fault, 

like  that  of  EU,  to  whom  he  is  expressly  compared,  was 

that  of  not  doing  enough  to  chastise  the  excesses  of  those 

who  acted  in  his  name.^     Himself  a  secular  priest,  he 

Beviyal  of  became  the  reviver  of  the  monastic  life  in  his  diocese ;  and 

ism  in        foreigner  as  he  was,  we  find  natives  as  well  as  strangers  both 

Srlan^"  ^^J^^y^^fiT  ^^^  abusing  his  favour.     It  was  as  a  £Eivourer 

of  monks  in  a  land  where  the  religious  life  had  wholly 

died  out   that  his  episcopate   has   left  its  most  lasting 

memory.     Since  the  great  Danish  invasion    monks  had 

been  unknown  north  of  the  Humber  ;  the  old  monasteries 

had  &llen  beneath  the  rage  of  the  heathen,  and  till  Selby 

became  the  dwelling-place  of  the  holy  hermit  of  Auxerre,^ 

they  had  found  no  successors.^    Of  the  fidlen  state  of  the 

once  fiunous  houses  of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  we  have 

*  See  above,  p.  534. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  1075  (Hinde,  p.  98).  *■  Waltheovus  Gomes  decapitatur. 
Post  quern  ouia  oomitatils  committitur  Walchero  Episoopo."  William  of 
Malmesbury  (Geet.  Pont.  371)  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  appointed 
Earl  at  an  earlier  time;  " Superpoaitos  est  adhuc  viventi  [Elgeluuino] 
Walkerus,  qui  esset  Dux  pariter  proyinoiae  et  Episoopus!,  frenaretqne  re- 
beUionem  gentis  gladio  et  formaret  mores  eloquio." 

*  See  his  character  in  the  Durham  History,  iii.  33.  We  hear  of  the  evil 
deeds  of  his  Archdeacon  and  some  of  his  knights,  who  are  chaiged  with 
both  robbery  and  murder.  *  See  Appendix  FF. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1074  (p.  94).  **  Postquam  saevissima  paganorum  doTastatio 
gladio  ac  flammiiL  eodesias  ao  monasteria  in  dneres  redegerat,  defid^ite  pene 
Christianitate,  viz  aliquae  eoclesin,  et  h»  virgis  fcenoque  contextae,  sad 
nulla  uspiam  monasteria  per  oc.  annos  recdificalMintur,  tepescente  pauUatim 
fidei  religione,  oultu  vero  religionis  penitus  defidente,  monachorum  nomen 
erat  provlndalibus  inauditum.  In  stuporem  yertebantur,  quum  qnemlibet 
monachilis  habitiis  et  yitoB  forte  oonspioerent."  So  to  the  same  effect,  but 
more  briefly,  in  the  Durham  History,  iii.  21. 
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already  heard.  ^     But  it  now  came  into  the  hearts   of  ohap.  zxi. 
certain  monks  in  a  distant  shire,  who  had  read  in  BsBda  '^^^^^ 
how  full  Northmnberland  once  was  of  holy  places,  to  set  oome  from 
forth  on  a  missionary  enterprize  to  the  benighted  knd.  oombe  and 
The  leader  of  them  was  Ealdwine,  who  forsook  a  high  Bwham. 
position  as  Prior  of  the  great  house  of  Winchcombe  to  go  Ealdwine 
forth  and  revive  religion  in  the  North.    In  the  neighbouring  ^J^^/ 
house  of  Evesham  he  found  two  brethren  like-minded  with  ©ombe. 
himself,  ^Sllfwine  a  deacon^  and  Begenfrith,  seemingly  a 
lay  brother.^    The  three  set  forth  on  foot,  with  an  ass  to 
carry  their  books  and  vestments.   In  this  guise  they  reached 
York,  and  prayed  the  Sheriff  of  the  shire,  Hugh  the  son 
of  Baldric,^  to  guide  them  to  Monkchester,  the  future 
Newcastle.^     But  as  Monkchester  in  no  way  answered  to 
its  name,  they  were  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
.Walcher,  who  offered  them  the  ruined  monastery  of  Jarrow 
for  their  dwelling-place.      There  they  patched  up  the  They  re- 
dismantled  church,  and  built  a  poor  dwelling-place  for  dbuich^of 
themselves  beneath  its  walls.^    The  pious  example  spread;  '^»™>'^- 
a  few  of  the  natives  of  Northumberland^  and  a  larger 
number  of  proselytes  from  Southern  England^  joined  the 
humble  brotherhood.^     The  Bishop,   marking  their  zeal 

^  See  above,  pp.  300,  304,  505,  and  Appendix  HH. 
'    '  See  the  Durham  Histoiy,  ilL  ai,  and  by  the  Northumbrian  interpo- 
lator under  1074.      Begenfrith — ^BeinMdne — 'm   described    as  "ignarus 
litteranim.** 

'  See  above,  P-  57i-  '^^^  Sheriff  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Durham 
History. 

*  See  both  our  authorities,  and  Mr.  Hinde's  note,  p.  94.  The  Durham 
History  adds,  **  Locus,  licet  ad  episoopatum  Dunelmensem  pertineat>  juris 
tamen  Nortbanhymfarorum  Comitis  habetur."  In  1074  Waltheof  was  stOl 
living. 

'  Hist.  EocL  Dun.  iiL  ai.  "  Oulmen  de  lignis  informibus  et  foeno  snper- 
ponentes,  divine  servitutis  officia  ibidem  oelebrare  ooBpemnt.  Fact^ue 
sub  ipeis  parietibus  casuUk  ubi  dormirent  et  manduoarent^  religioeorum 
eleemoeynis  pauperem  vitam  sustentAnmt.'' 

*  lb.  "Paud  de  ipsft  Northanhymbrorum  provinoi&»  plures  vero  de 
australibus  Anglorum  partibus." 
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OBAP.  ZZX. 


Spread  o£ 
moDMtio- 
iim  in 
Korthmn* 
berland. 


Foundar 
tion  of 
Whitby. 

[Had, 
AbbeflBof 
Stroones- 
halh.di6d 

68a] 

Foonda- 
tion  of 
Saint 
Mary's  at 
York. 
1078  T 
Adyon- 
turesof 
Tuigot. 


and  energy,  gave  them  the  lordddp  of  Janow  mid  other 
possessione,  the  revenaes  of  which  enabled  them  to  hoild 
the  tower  and  monastic  buildings  which  still  remain.^  It 
is  to  the  fbrtonate  poverty  of  the  house  of  Jarrow  tiiat  we 
owe  that  Breda's  choir  is  still  left  to  na. 

Bat  the  flame^  when  once  kindled^  spread  far  more 
widely.  The  restored  house  of  Jarrow  became  the  cradle 
and  centre  of  a  whole  crowd  of  monastic  fbnndations. 
.^EUfwine  remained  in  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  Basda  as  Prior 
of  the  revived  monastery.  But  Begenfirith^  now,  we  may 
presume,  no  longer  ignorant  of  letters,  weat  forth  as  the 
reviver  of  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  onoe,  mader  the 
older  name  of  Streoneshalh,  the  holy  house  of  Hildj 
the  daughter  of  the  Bretwalda  Oswiu.'  From  Whitby 
sprang  another  &mous  house;  under  the  care  of  Earl 
Alan,  and  under  the  government  of  its  first  Abbot 
Stephen,  the  church  of  Earl  Siward  at  Gahnauho  ^  grew 
into  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Maiy  without  the  walla 
of  York.^  Ealdwiae  himself  became  the  master  of  a  more 
fiunous  disciple.  Turgot,  in  after  days  Prior  of  Durham^ 
Bishop  of  Saint  Andrew^s,  and  biog^pher  of  the  hdy 
Queen  Margaret,  was  an  Englishman  of  noble  birth  in 


^  Hist  EooL  Don.  iii.  91 .  Thejr  were  given  wlien  Walcher  *'eo«  eooledam 
ipsam  re»dificare  at  destniota  monachomm  haUtaeiilaTidevet  veUe  reslaa- 
rare,"  **  nt  et  operam  perfioere  et  sine  indig«nti&  ibi  posaent  Tiyere." 

'  BsBda^  iii  24,  iv.  33.  For  the  later  foundation,  aee  Mon.  Angl.  L  406, 
aapeoially  the  documenta  in  i.  409,  410.  Begenftith  ia  here  made  a  **  miles 
atrenuiaaimiia/'  who  oomea  into  Northumberland  **in  obaeqnio  Domim  aui 
WiOehni  Bastard  Begia  Aaglorum,"  and  who  ia  ati«ok  with  remoiae  at  the 
deaolation  of  ao  holy  a  plaoe.  In  the  liet  of  benefaoton  in  p.  41 1  we  are 
atmok  by  the  nnmber  of  Engliah  and  Daaiah  naaea,  aa  Uhtred  the  aon  of 
Thurkill,  Uhtred  the  aon  of  Goapatric,  and  hia  aon  Thorfin,  and  othen. 

»  SeevoLii.  p.  375. 

*  See  the  Hiatoiy  of  Abbot  Stephen  in  Mon.  AngL  Iii.  545.  In  108S  the 
honae  fonnd  a  atvaage  benefactor  in  William  Bnfua.  The  date  of  the  fomi- 
dation,  X078,  cornea,  it  would  aeem,  from  aa  interpolator  of  theinterpolatoKi 
See  Mr.  Hinde'a  note,  p.  98.  In  X074  we  lead,  **  de  eeokaoU  fictnm 
nobile  ocBnobiam.'* 
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the   parts   of  Lmdesflj,     Already^    it   wovld    neesukf   aoa^.xxi. 
priest,  he  was  giwii,  to  William  as  one  of  the  hostages 
for  the  obedience  of  his  shire.^    Kept  in  ward  in  theHi»60GNip» 
castle  of  Lincoln,  he  escaped  by  dint  of  a  bribe  to  hisooln. 
keepers,  and  made  his  way  to  a  Norwegian  Aip  in  the  '^^' 
haven  of  Grimsby.    In  that  rery  ship  certain  ambassadors 
from  King  WQliam  to  King  Okf  of  Norwqr^  had  already 
taken  their  passage.    The  hostage  had  been  sought  for 
in  the  ship  by  the  King's  officers,  but  the  friendly  North- 
men kept  him  hidden  till  the  ship  had  actually  sailed.  Then 
the  hostage  for  whom  sudi  search  had  been  made  suddenly 
appeared  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  envoys.    They 
called  on  the  sailors  to  turn  back  again,  that  the  King's 
fugitive  might  be  delivered  up  to  him.    The  Northmen 
refused,  and  William's  ambassadors  had  to  put  up  with 
the  company  of  the  man  who  was  fleeing  from  William's 
prison.    The  English  priest  was  received  in  Norway  with  His  ftyonr 
all  honour,  and  the  pious  King  Okf  took  him  as  has  of  Korway. 
master  in  divine  things.*    But  the  heart  ct  Turgot  was 
ever  and  anon  stirred  by  calls  to  the  monastic  life.    At 
last^  enriched  with  the  gifts  of  the  friendly  Norwegian 
King^  he  set  sail  to  return  to  England.     His  ship  was 
wredted;  his  treascffes  were  lost;  he  himself  barely  reached 
the  shore  of  Northumberiand  with  his  life.     He  went 
to   Durham,   and  told    the    Bishop   his   wish  to  enter 

religion.    Walcher  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Ealdwine  He  joins 

Eftldwine. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  1074  (p.  95,  ed.  Hinde).  **  Is,  prosapiam  tnUiens  de  genero 
Anglomm  non  infimo,  irnus  erat  inter  alioB  qui,  nnper  sabjugaU  Normannia 
Anglil.,  obddee  pro  toUl  Lindeseift  in  lindioolono  caatro  custodiebatar.*' 
This  mnat^  I  sappoee,  be  placed  soon  after  the  taking  of  linoobi  in  1068. 
The  rest  of  the  ttory  oomes  from  the  interpolated  Florence. 

'  See  above,  p.  laa.  The  ambaoadon  go  in  a  merohant-ahip ;  <^nayem 
mercatoriam  ...  in  qak  nayi  ettam  legati  Willelmi  Begis  Norwegiam 
mittendi  subveotionem  dbi  pararerant." 

'  Sim.  Dtm.  n.  t.  **  Andito  qnod  deziciu  de  AngUA  yeniaset,  qnod 
magnnm  tunc  tamporia  yidebator,  eum  ad  disoendos  psahnot  quad  magia- 
tram  a\A  ezMbnit." 
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oHAP.  zzz.  at  Jarrow,^  and  presently  Ealdwine  and  Torgot  set  forth 
^^     .   and  dwelled  at  Melrose,  within  the  dominions  of  Maloolm. 

■moomat  ' 

MelroM.     Here  they  suffered  persecuticm  at  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 

King,  who  is  even  said  to  have  threatened  them  with 

They  r»-     death,  because  they  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  him.^     At 

ohuroh  of    the  bidding  of  Bishop  Walcher  they  came  back,  and  were 

^^J^       placed  by  him  at  Wearmouth^  where^  under  their  care, 

the  old  church  of  Benedict  Biscop^  ruined  in  the  wars  of 

Malcolm,  became  again  a  place  of  Christian  and  monastic 

devotion. 

Thus  the  religious  life  once  more  took  root  and  flourished 

MoDMtio    in  the  most  northern  parts  of  England.    Bishop  Walcher 

of  V(^-  ^  himself  thought  of  making  the  monastic  profession  in  his 

^^'         own  person^  and  of  setting  monks  instead  of  secuhurs  to  be 

the  immediate  ministers  of  Saint  Cuthberht.     He  even 

began  to  raise  monastic  buildings  around  the  cathednd 

churchy  from  which  the  canons  were  not  as  yet  driven.*  We 

His  deal-    know  not  whether  he  had  any  schemes  of  the  like  sort  with 

i^tlwin.  i6gs^  to  a  seat  of  the  secular  clergy  more  recent  but  hardly 

less  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  than  the  church 

of  Saint  Cuthberht  himself.     William  had  made  a  gift 

to  the  Lotharingian  Bishop  of  Earl  Harold's  lordship  of 

Waltham,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  home  in  the 

neighbourhood    of  London  when   he  was    called  on   to 

attend  the  Great  Councils  of  the  reahn.^    The  college 

'  At  this  stage  the  aoooant  in  the  Darham  History  (iii.  la)  oomes  in. 
Turgot  appears  without  any  aooount  of  him;  Walcher  entmsts  him  to 
Ealdwine,  and  for  awhile  *'  sub  magiaterio Aldwini  deiicus  inter  monachoa 
degebat." 

*  Hist.  Ecd.  Dun.  ib.  ^'Grayea  ab  iUo  iiguriaa  pertulerunt  et  per- 
aeoutionea,  pro  eo  quod,  evemgdicwn  pr<BcepU»m  mrvanUet,  jurare  illi  fideli- 
tatem  noluerunt"    Did  they  refbae  to  take  any  oath  % 

*  Ib.  **  Podtis  fundamentia  monachorum  habitacola  nbi  nuno  habentor 
Dunehni  oonatruere  ocepit." 

*  De  Iny.  aa.  **  Waloheriua  Dunelmenaia  Epiaoopus,  cui  dederat  earn 
[▼iUam  Walthamenaem]  .  .  .  illuatria  Bex  Willelmua  ut  haberet  ibi  domi- 
oilium  quum  ^ooaretur  a  remotia  ubi  habitabat  partibua  ad  oondlium."  Hie 
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went  on  undisturbed  in  its  foundation,  thougH  robbed,  ohap.  zxi. 
it  is  said,  of  part  of  its  moveable  wealth,^  and  though 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  himself  is  duirged  with  taking 
possession  of  a  portion  of  its  lands.^ 

But  the  eoclesiastieal  schemes  of  Walcher  were  all  cut 
short  by  the  fate  which  was  brought  upon  him  by  the 
errors  of  his  temporal  goyemment.      Chief  among  hisWalcher'i 
unworthy  fiivouiites  were  one   Gilbert,  a  kinsman,  andoubert, 
therefore  doubtless  a  countiyman^  of  his  own,  and  l^JJ^'^Seri 
chaplain   Leobwine,  of  whose  descent  or  birth-place  we 
hear  nothing.^      Gilbert   had    the  general  care  of   the 
Earldom  under  the  Bishop;^  Leobwine  too  was  trusted 
by  him  in  affiurs  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal.^    A 
third  evil  counsellor  was  Leofwine,  the  Dean  of  Durham, 
of  whose  English  birth  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Another  Ligalf  and 
English   friend   of  the   Bishop  was   a  man  of  another  ^' 

stamp.    This  was  Ligulf,  a  Thegn  of  the  noblest  blood  of 

Durham  Histoid  sajB  that  William  granted  him  Waltham  -com  ipdna 
noMli  eodesilk  quse  oanonioonim  oongr^gatione  poUet/'  Bat  this  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  Domeiday,  iL  15  6,  where  the  landa  of  the  Biahop  and  thoae 
of  the  College  are  entered  aeparately.  See  ProfesBor  Stnbbe'  note,  and  the 
remarka  in  his  Pre&oe,  p.  six. 

^  That  is,  if  we  beUere  the  story  of  William's  spoliations  of  Waltham 
in  the  Vita  Haroldi  (Chzon.  Ang.-Norm.  ii.  169),  but  this  is  most  likely 
a  oonfnsion  with  those  of  William  Bufus  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  De 
Inventione  just  quoted. 

*  This  appears  from  the  charter  of  Matilda  the  Queen  of  Heniy  the 
First,  printed  in  Professor  Stnbbs'  Appendix  to  De  Inventione,  pp.  53,  54, 
where  she  restores  "illas  duas  hydas  et  dimidiam  de  Northlands,  quae 
Walcherus  Episoopus  invide  de  ecdedft  abstulit." 

*  See  Florence,  1080,  where  the  tale  is  told  at  length;  it  is  copied  by 
Simeon  with  a  few  additions.  Hie  two  accounts  by  William  of  Mahnesbury , 
Gest  Beg.  iii  371  and  Gest.  Pont.  371,  are  to  the  same  effect.  The  form 
'*  Leo6winus  **  should  be  noted,  as  it  looks  like  a  High-Dutch  form  of 
our  own  Leofwine,  with  which  in  some  MSS.  it  gets  confounded.  See 
R.  Howden,  L  135,  Stubbs.  The  Duriiam  History  does  not  give  the  names 
of  any  of  the  offenders. 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1080.  **  Gilebertusy  oui  presul,  quia  snus  propinquua  exstitit, 
oomitatum  Northymbrensium  subregendum  oommiserat." 

'lb.  *^  In  tantum  exaltayerat  ut  et  in  episcopatu  et  in  oomitatu  fere 
nil  sine  illiui  arbitrio  agitaretur." 
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oHAP.  XXL  Northumberland^  who  had  married  Ealdgyth,  a  danght^ 
of  Earl  Ealdred  and  sister  of  JBthelflsBd  the  mother  of 
Earl  Waltheof.^  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Uhtred  and 
Morkere^  the  latter  of  whom,  while  still  a  child^  had 
been  placed  by  his  oonsin  the  Earl  mider  the  care  of  the 
monks  of  Janow,  and  the  trust  was  accompanied  by  a 
gift  of  the  dhmrch  and  lordship  of  Tynemonth.'  I%alf 
held,  or  had  held,  great  estates^  which  tiie  lack  of  a  Ber- 
nician  Domesday  hinders  ns  boiA  identifying.  But  we 
are  significantly  told  that,  to  escape  the  insults  and 
violence  of  the  Normans  in  the  open  country^  he  had 

Hk  fikvonr  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Durham.*    He  was 

vltih  Wa1« 

ch€r.      '  there  admitted  to  the  close  friendship  of  the  Bishop^  and 

was  consulted  by  him  in  all  matters  touching  his  tern- 

Enmitj  of  poral  gOYemment.     The  favour  in  which  Ligulf  was  held 

^^'  aroused  the  envy  of  the  chaplain  Leobwine,  who  took 

every  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  insulting  him,  even 

in  the  Bishop's  presence.    One  day,  at  a  Gtem6t  held  by 

the  Bishop^  the  insolence  of  Leobwine  provoked  a  harsher 

answer  than  usual  from  the  insulted  Th^n.    The  chaplain 

took  counsel  with  Gilbert,  and  prayed  his  colleague  to 

LigtOf       avenge  him  by  speedily  putting  Ligulf  to  death.    Gilbert 

^GUbert  consented,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the 

iila»ti<m  of  ^^^^P'^  service,  slew  Ligulf  in  the  night  in  his  own  house^ 

Leobwine.  together  with  most  of  his  household.^    Walcher  heard  the 

^  The  family  detaik  oome  from  Simeon;  la  Ilorenee,  "lanllbB"— « 
tolUr  foEin  than  Simeon's  ''Lignlfiif" — is  only  *'nofailis  generotncqae 
minjater." 

*  Sim.  Don.  1080  (p.  99,  Hinde).  See  Waltheoffl  charter  in  Hon.  Aagl. 
i  336. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1080.  ^'Qaia  ubiqae  looorqm  Nonnaimi  laeoaiaater  ea 
iempeitaie  operam  dabaat  Bom  Haritatit  com  anis  omniboa  ad  Dnnhohna 
ae  oontolit,  quia  Sanotom  Cathbertom  corde  sfaicero  dilaxtt.'*  This  la 
oopied  by  Simeon,  but  it  la  onriooa  that  he  leaTea  out  the  aooonnt  of  oertain 
yiaions  with  which,  aeoording  to  the  monk  of  Woroeater,  Saint  CnUiberiit 
&Toured  hia  Yotazy.    80  alao  William  of  Malmealniiy  in  both  aooounta. 

*  lagaHtn  houae  aeema  now  to  be  ooneeivad  aa  not  being  In  the  town. 
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tale ;  he  expressed  kLs  sorrow  by  his  words  and  gestures,  oraf.  zn. 
and  warned  Leobwine  that  he  had  rained  him.^    The 'W»l<*«'; . 

proteBts  his 

Bishop  took  shelter  in  the  castle^  and  sent  forth  mes-  innocence, 
sengers  to  announce  that  he  was  himself  gvdltlees  of  the 
blood  of  lignlf,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  solemn 
oath  to  that  effeet.^    On  this  assurance  the  kinsfolk  of  the  A  QobM 
murdered  man  exchanged  promises  of  peace  ^  with  the 
Bishop,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  brought  before  a  general  Qem6t  of  the  Earldom  to  be 
held  at  Gateshead,^  a  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tjne^ 
which  the  woiks  of  modem  skill  have  well  nigh  joined 
on  to  the  town  of  Newcastle  on  the  opposite  bank.     But 
before  the  assembly  met,  men  learned  that  the  acts  of  the 
Bishop  were  not  strictly  in  agteement  to  his  words.     He  Walcher*8 
had  received  both  Gilbert  and  Leobwine  to  their  former  to  the 
&vour  and  former  plaee  in  his  household.^    Men  now  fully  ™^"^«'«W' 
believed  that  it  was  really  by  the  Bishop's  own  orders  that 
Lignlf  had  been  slain. 

The  assembly  met»  a  gatiiering  of  the  whole  people  of  Oem6tat 
Northumberland,  with  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  land  at  May  14, 
its  head.^  One  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Waltheof,  a  name  '^^' 
which  speaks  his  kindred  with  the  ancient  Earls.     Another 

Gilbert  goes,  "  et  epieeepi  et  ejittdem  Leobwinl  militibiiB  in  mtnm  ooadu- 
BiitiB,  ad  villain  ubi  tano  Linlfiu  morabatar.**  Mark  that  the  ehaplain 
had  **imliteB"  of  his  own. 

*■  Flor.  Wig.  1080.  "  Me  et  te  omnemque  £uBi]lam  neam  tns  HngiUB 
peremiflti  gladio." 

'lb.  **8e  neeb  Liolfi  eonseltim  non  fbiase,  qnin  potins  ejus  oceiflorem 
Gilebeitum  omnesque  tocioa  ipeiiiB  de  Northymbrii  penitna  ezlegftsse,  ae 
paratom  lore  aemetipflmn  porgare  fleenndnm  judieinin  pontiflcale."  ThtX 
Ib,  by  oath,  neither  by  battle  nor  by  ordeal. 

•  lb.   ''  Paoe  ad  loTicem  datft  et  aooeptA." 

'  Ib.  "In  loco  qui  didtur  ad  Caput  CaprB.**    So  the  Durham  Hiitoxy. 

'  Ib.  "  TTt  prim,  in  taam  gratiam  £uniliamqae  reeepit.^ 

«  At  this  point  the  Dnrham  History  joins  ns.  The  aoeonnt  there  ^. 
fl3,  34)  is  written  &r  more  strongly  in  Waloher^s  interest  than  that  of 
Florenoe.  The  Assembly  is  described  as  ''qni  nltra  Tmam  habitarerant 
anivend  nata  majores  [)»  yldestan  >egnas]  cnm  infinite  totius  popoli  mtdii- 
indine  in  pessimmn  adonati  oonsilinm.*' 
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OHAP.  zn.  was  Eadwulf,  surnamed  Bus,  the  son  of  Ulitred^  the  son 
of  Gh)spatric^  the  son  of  that  Earl  Uhtred  who,  seveniy- 
four  years  before,  had  delivered  Durham  from  the  Scots.^ 
The  Gem6t  was  held^  according  to  ancient  English  custom^ 
Walcher     in  the  open  air*     But  the  Bishop,  fearing  the  vast  and 
refuge  in     excited  crowd^  took  his  place  in  the  church  along  with 
thaoharah.  j^  chosen  followers,  the  guilty  men  being  among  them. 
Between  him  and  the   people  outside  messengers  went 
to  and  fro.*    This  refusal  to  meet  his  flock  &ce  to  face 
would  no  doubt  do  much  to  stir  up  their  minds  still  more 
fiercely  against  him.     Men  had  no  mind  for  the  usual 
formalities   and  discussions.     A  cry  was  raised  in  the 
English  tongue,  seemingly  from  the  mouth  of  Eadwulf, 
SUughter   «  Short  rede,  good    rede,  slay   ye  the   Bishop."*    The 
Biflhop*!     slaughter  began.    All  those  outside  the  church  who  were 
°**""^      known  to  be  the  Bishop's  friends  were  cut  down,  a  few 
alone  escaping  by  flight.     Walcher  then  bade  his  kins- 
man Gilbert,  who,  as  the  actual  murderer,  was  the  most 
hatefiil  of  all,  to  go  forth  and  by  his  death  turn  away 
the    wrath    of   the    people.      He  went   forth,   a    body 
of  knights  following  in   the   hope    of    defending  him, 
but  all  fell  beneath  the  swords  and  jayelins  of  the  armed 

^  The  name  of  Waltheof  oomeB  from  the  Darhun  History,  that  of  Ead- 
wolf  from  Simeon,  1073. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1080.  "  Semel  et  itenim  de  snis  quos  Tolnit  pro  peoe  fiudendi 
foTM  ad  eoB  misit.''  This  is  somewhat  differently  told  in  the  Durham 
History;  ''Deolinsns  episcopns  tnmultnm,  ecdesiolam  ipsius  looi  intaravity 
nbi  conTocatis  ad  se  popuU  prhnatibns,  de  utrinaqne  partis  ntilitate  ac 
mntnA  amidtiA  traotavit.  Quo  fiM^,  episoopo  cum  pauoiasimifl  snomm 
in  eodesill  remanente,  omnes  qui  adyocati  fuerant  quasi  oonsilio  loquutori, 
egrediuntnr.*  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  17)  gives  the  whole  account  in  a 
spirit  most  hostile  to  Walcher,  and  paints  him  as  a  mere  fiscal  oppressor 
who  bought  the  Earldom  of  William*  He  now  says,  "  Episcopus  nimia 
crudeliter  respondit,  quod  de  nullft  ixguriA  vel  oalumniA  ipsis  justitiam 
exhiberet,  antequam  sibi  libras  quadiingentas  monet»  optinue  nnmerAs- 
sent." 

*  I  do  not  scruple  to  borrow  this  from  R.  WendoTer;  "TJnus  ex  Ulis, 
cujus  arbitrium  onmes  exspeotabant  [this  must  be  Eadwulf],  pnedpitanter 
patriA  linguA  dixit,  'Sohort  red,  god  red,  slea  ye  the  bischop/" 
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Oem6t,  except  two  English  Thegns  whose  kindred  blood  ohap.  xzi. 
pleaded  for  them.^    The  Dean  Leofwine  and  other  clerks 
also  went   forth.     But  they  were    slaughtered    as   well 
as  their  lay  comrades,  the  eyil  deeds  of  Leofwine  out- 
weighing any  respect  for  his  English  blood.^    At  last  the 
Bishop  bade  the  first  author  of  the  whole  evil,  Leobwine 
himself,  to  go  forth ;  ^  but  he  reftised.   The  Bishop  then  him- 
self went  forth  to  the  door  of  the  church  and  pleaded  for 
his  life.    The  raging  people  refiised  to  listen.    The  Bishop,  Walcher 
like  Csesar,  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and  fell  beneath 
the  swords  of  his  enemies^  the  actual  death-blow,  it  is 
said,  being  dealt  by  the  hand  of  Eadwulf.^    A  fierce  cry 
was  now  raised  for  Leobwine;  but  the  guilty  man  still 
tarried.     The  church  was  now  set  on  fire,  and  presently  The  church 
Leobwine,  already  scorched  by  the  flames,  came  forth.  Leobwine 
A  thousand  spears  were  ready  to  meet  him,  and  the  man  ^^^ 
who  had  plotted  the  death  of  Ligulf  fell  hewn  in  pieces 
by  the  countrymen  of  his  victim.     The  slayers  of  the 
Bishop  now  hastened  to  Durham,  in  the  hopes  of  slaying 
also  those  of  his  men  whom  he  had  left  in  the  castle.     But  Vain 
the  works  of  Norman  engineers  were  too  strong  for  them ;  Durham 
after  a  si^;e  of  four  days  they  grew  weary  of  the  attempt,  2^ur^ 
and  were  scattered  abroad  every  man  to  his  own  home.*  derer§. 

'  WiUiam  of  MalmeBbury  (iii.  971)  makes  Gilbert  go  out  **  ultio,  nt  suo 
perioolo  vitam  domini  mercaretar." 

'  I  follow  the  details  in  Florence ;  the  account  in  the  Durham  History 
makes  no  one  come  out  till  the  church  is  on  fire.  The  Bishop's  com- 
panions then  come  forth  *'  humiUter,  peccata  sua  confess!  percepts  bene- 
dictione."  Walcber  himself  dies  last,  **  pne  januis  pacem  prstento  ramo 
ofibrens,"  says  William  of  Malmesbury.  The  Winchester  Annalist  (1080) 
comments ;  "  Ne  solus  deoederet,  sed  haberet  itineris  comites,  centum 
Tiros  validos  truncatis  capitibus  cum  illo  quo  tendebat  mittebant." 

'  flor.  Wig.  1080.  "Intellezit  illorum  furorem  null&  ratione  iri  miti- 
gatum  quivisse,  nisi  caput  et  suctor  totius  illius  calamitatis  ocdderetur 
Leobwinus." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1074,  p.  91.  "Eadulfus  .  .  .  ducem  se  ezhibuit  eorum  qui 
Walcherum  episcopum  ooddenmt,  ipseque  dicitur  suA  ilium  interfeoisse 
manu."  '  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iii.  94. 

VOL.  IV.  X  X 
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OHAP.   ZXI. 

Ffttoof 
Waltheof 
And  Ead- 

WQlf. 


Burial  of 
Walcher. 


Odoaent 
to  North- 
humber* 
land. 


His  cruel- 

tieeand 

gpoliatioDB. 


Vengeanoe  did  not  &il  to  light  on  them  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next.  Eadwulf  was  killed  by  a  woman^  perhaps 
his  own  wife ;  ^  Waltheof  was  killed  by  his  wife's  brother ; 
but  before  he  died,  one  had  been  raised  from  the  dead 
to  annomice  that  a  place  in  the  lowest  pit  of  hell  was 
standing  ready  for  him.^ 

The  murder  of  Walcher  is  one  of  those  acts  which  it  is 
alike  impossible  to  wonder  at  and  to  justify.  The  Bishop, 
himself  most  likely  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  culpable 
weakness^  had  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  whole  country 
against  him,  and  his  life  was  the  forfeit.  But  the  blood 
of  a  Bishop,  in  whatever  cause  it  might  be  shed,  was 
always  sacred,  and  Walcher,  without  being  canonized,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  martyr.  His  body  was  carried 
to  Durham  by  the  pious  care  of  the  monks  of  Jarrow,  and 
was  hurriedly  buried  in  the  chapter-house.^  But  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  memory  of  Walcher  should  be  reverenced; 
his  blood  had  to  be  avenged.  His  death  was  an  act  which 
no  government  could  pass  over,  but  it  was  eminently  a  case 
for  smiting  the  leaders  and  sparing  the  commons.  But 
William  entrusted  the  punishment  of  the  rebellious  district 
to  his  brother  Odo,  and  the  Bishop  took,  if  not  a  heavier^ 
at  least  a  meaner  vengeance  than  the  King  himself 
would  have  taken.  The  land,  already  so  often  harried, 
was  harried  yet  again  as  a  punishment  for  the  slaughter 
of  its  pastor.  Men  who  had  had  no  share  in  the  dis- 
turbance were  mutilated,  and  even,  contrary  to  William's 
own  invariable  rule,  beheaded.  Others  redeemed  their 
lives  firom  fisJse  charges  by  the  payment  of  money .^    These 


^  Sim.  Dun.  1072,  p.  91.  " Mox  ipse  a  feminA  oocosob" 

*  See  the  whole  stoiy  of  this  Waltheof  in  this  world  and  in  the  next, 
and  of  the  rising  again  of  Eadwulf  of  BaTensworth,  in  the  Durham  Histoiy, 
iii.  43.  *  Hist.  EocL  Dun.  iii  24, 

*  Hist.  EocL  Dun.  iii.  34.  "  Dum  mortem  episoopi  uldsoerentnr,  terram 
pene  totam  in  solitudinem  redegerunt."  Florence  and  after  him  the 
Interpolator  speak  to  the  same  eflfoct.    The  Duriiam  History  calls  the 
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were  doubtless  the  deeds  of  the  Earl  of  Kent^  who  went  obap.  zo. 
awsjF  afiter  leaving  a  guard  in  the  castle.  But  meanwhile 
the  Bidiop  of  Bafenx  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the 
treasures  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  and  he  carried  off  a  pastoral 
staff  of  rare  workmanship  and  material,  for  it  was  wrought 
of  sapphire.^ 

Having   thus    chastised  the   Northumbrians^  William 
deemed  it  time  to  chastise  Malcolm  of  Scotland  also.     In  Bobert 
the  autumn  the  King's  eldest  son  Robert^  now   for  aagnimt 
moment  reconciled  to  his  fiither^^  was  sent  against  Scotland  JJj^^ 
with  an  army,  in  which  were  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  1080. 
realm,  and  among  others  Abbot  Adelelm  of  Abingdon. 
No  battle  was  fought,  but,  according  to  one  account, 
Malcolm  met  flobert  somewhere  in  Lothian,  renewed  his 
homage,  and  again  gave  hostages.^    This  story  may  per- 
haps be  a  confused  repetition  of  the  scene  between  Mal- 
colm and  WilUam  at  Abemethy.     It  seems  certain  that 
Bobert  reaped  no  special  glory  in  his  Scottish  expedition. 
His  march  was  chiefly  memorable  firom  the  &ct  that  on  his 
way  back  he  stopped  at  the  place  which  had  hitherto  been 
Monkchester,  and  there,  opposite  to  the  scene  of  Walcher's 
murder,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortress  to  guard  the 
stream  and  curb  the  turbulent  people.     From  that  fortress,  Found*- 
rebuilt  in  the  next  age  with  aU  the  improvements  of  the  Newcastle. 
later  days  of  Norman  art,  the  momentary  dwelling-place 


persons  killed  and  mutilated  "  miseros  mdigenas,  qui  su&  oonfisi  innocentii 
domi  resederaDt." 

^  Hist.  Eod.  Dun.  iii.  24.  "Baoulum  pastoralem  materi&  et  arte 
mirandum,  erat  enim  de  sapphiro  fiictus." 

'  See  above,  p.  65a 

'  Hist.  Ab.  ii  9.  "  Bex  filium  suum  Bobertum  majorem  natu  Sootiam 
SI1&  Woe  transznisit,  cum  quo  et  plures  Angliae  primates,  quorum  unus 
Abbas  Athelelmus  fuit,  prannpiens  eis  paoem  annave  offsire;  paoem  si 
obtemperantia  sibi  spondeatur ;  sin  alitor,  arma.  Verum  Bex  Ule  Lodonis 
ooourrens  cum  suis,  padsci  potius  quam  prcaliari  delegit.  Proinde  ut 
regno  AngliiB  prindpatus  Sootis  subaotus  foret  obsides  tribuit."  On 
tbis  passage  see  Mr.  B.  W.  Bobertson,  i.  143,  ii.  481 ;  and  Appendix  CC. 

XX  a 
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OBAP.  zxi.  of  Ealdwine  took  the  name  which  it  has  ever  since  home 

of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.^ 
Snooanon      On  the  death  of  Waleher  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
of  North-    administration  of  Northumberland  were  again  separated. 
^^b«r-     rjn^^  Earldom  was    first    given  to  a  certain  Alberic  or 
Alberic     Aubrej,  of  whom  little  is  known.     He  was  found  unfit  for 
so  difficult  a  post ;  he  either  resigned  it  or  was  remoyed 
from  it^  and  went    back    into  Normandy.'      His  name 
appears  in  the  Survey  as  a  past  but  not  a  present  owner, 
which  however  need  not  imply  more  than  the  necessary 
loss  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  Earldom.^    It  would  seem 
that  William  then  once  more  tried  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  a  Bishop,  but  a  Bishop  of  a  very  different  class 
6ooflk«7     from  the    feeble  Waleher.      The    Bishop   of  CoutanoeSy 
CoutMioM?  Oeofirey  of  Mowbray^  who  had  smitten  the  men  of  Somer- 
set and  Dorset  before  Montacute,  was  sent  to  curb  the 
Boberfc^   men  of  Northumberland.^    He,  after  a  while,  resigned  his 
thankless  office  to  his  nephew  Robert  of  Mowbray,  a  proud, 
stem,  and  gloomy  man,  who  inherited  the  temporal  pos- 

^  Sim.  Dun.  1080,  p.  100.  "Bex  Willelmiis  Mtctnmziali  tempore 
Kodbertmn  filimn  sumn  Sootiam  contra  Maloolmam  mint.  Sed  qumn 
porreniflset  ad  Egglesbreth,  nnllo  confeoto  negotio  reyeisiiB,  Cattellmn 
Novom  Buper  flmnen  Tjnie  oondidit."  This  may  simply  mean  that  there 
was  no  battle,  but  the  Abingdon  version  is  most  likely  exaggerated. 

*  lb.  1074,  p.  9a.  "  Bex  dedit  ilium  honorem  Albrio.  Quo  in  rebus 
difficilibus  parum  Talente  patriamqne  reverso, 'idem  Rex  Bodberto  do 
Mnlbreio  dedit  comitatum  Northymbrensem."  A  strange  legend  about 
tliis  Alberic  wiQ  be  found  in  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  1355),  which  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  Eastern  Europe  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  have  heard  of  Alberic  in  the  story  of 
Bobert,  see  above,  p.  650.    He  becomes  ''Aluredus"  in  Aim.  Wint.  1080. 

'  Wherever  Alberic's  name  occurs  in  Domesday,  it  is  always  "  tenuit,'* 
not**' tenet."    See  especially  Oxfordshire,  157  (,  and  Warwickshire,  439  fr. 

*  So  Dugdale  (Baronage,  56)  infers  from  the  account  of  the  foundation 
of  Saint  Mary's  at  York,  Mon.  AngL  ill.  546,  where  we  read  of  **  Gode- 
f  ridus  Constantiensis  Episcopus,  qui  eo  quoque  tempore  Northanhumbromm 
oonsulatnm  regebat."  The  date  1088  does  not  agree,  as  Bobert  of 
Mowbray  was  certainly  Earl  in  that  year.  But  is  it  not  more  likely  that 
there  is  a  confusion  as  to  the  date,  than  that  Geofirey  should  have  acted  as 
deputy  to  his  nephew,  as  Mr.  Hinde  (p.  9a)  suggests  f 


Mowbray. 
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sessions  of  his  unde.^    In  the  next  reig^  he  forfeited  his  ohap.  xzi. 
honours  by  rebellion^  and  the    Northumbrian  Earldom     '^^* 
came  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Crown.' 

The  vacant  Bishoprick  William  bestowed  on  a  namesake  WiUiamof 
of  his  own^  who,  from  a  secular  priest  in  the  church  of  canlef 
Bajeux,  had  become  a  monk  and  Prior  in  the  monastery  5^^^,^, 
of  Saint  Carilef,  now  Saint  Calais,  in  the  diocese  and  Appointed 

November 

county  of  Maine.*    To  him  we  owe  the  beginning  of  that  5, 1080; 
mighty  pile  which  supplanted  the  church  of  Ealdhun,  and  ^^ 
whose  building  forms  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  ^^^^  *• 
history  of  architecture.^    His  buildings  however  were  not  died 
begun  till  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror ;  but  while  lo^dT^ 
William  stiU  lived  he  carried  out  the  great  ecclesiastical  Church  of 
change  in  his  church  which  Walcher  had  only  designed,  began. 
At  the  bidding  of  King  William  and   Queen  Matilda,  ^^3- 
Bishop  William  crossed  the  Alps  to  consult  Pope  Gregory 
on  the  affidrs  of  the  church  of  Durham.     It  was  decreed  Monks 
that  the  canons  ^  should  give  way  to  monks,  and,  as  the  for  oanona 
revenues  of  the  see  were  not  enough  to  support  three  ^^jYJ^' 
monasteries,  that  the  houses  of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth, 
lately  founded  on  the  episcopal  lands,  should  be  merged  in 
the  new  cathedral  monastery.^     The  scheme  was  carried 

^  See  the  graphic  description  giyen  of  him  by  Orderic,  703  B. 

*  Sim.  Dan.  1072,  p.  93.  "  £0  oapto  Bex  junior  Willelmus,  hodieque 
Bex  Henricus  Northymbriam  in  sui  tenet  manu." 

*  Hist.  Eocl.  Dun.  iy.  i ;  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  271.  He  was  oonse- 
erated  at  Gloucester  by  Archbishop  Thomas.  Sim.  Dun.  1080,  p.  loi.  Tlie 
local  historian  g^ves  him  an  admirable  character ;  William  of  Mahnesbuiy 
is  less  favourable.  He  was  "  potens  in  s»culo  et  oris  yolubilltate  promptus, 
maxime  sub  Willelmo  Bege  juniore." 

*  Of  the  importance  of  Durham  in  this  point  of  view  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  my  fifth  yolume.  On  William's  works,  see  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  it.  8, 
and  the  following  tract  on  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  X  Scriptt.  6z. 

'  They  were,  according  to  the  local  historian  (iy.  3),  "  nomen  tantum 
canonioorum  habentes,  sed  in  nullo  canonicormn  regulam  sequentes ; "  that 
is,  of  course,  the  rule  of  Chrodegang.  Their  Dean  seems  to  have  been 
married. 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  2.  *<  Quia  episcopates  parvitas  ad  tria  monachorum 
coenobia  non  sufficeret."     There  is  something  odd  in  the  complaint  of 
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GHAP.  zzi.  out;  the  monks  of  the  two  monasteries  were  removed 
to  Durham,  and  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  sank  into 
Ealdwine  cells.^  Bishop  William  had  no  feeling  against  employing 
Prion.  Englishmen  in  the  highest  ecclesiastieal  offices  in  his  gift. 
Ealdwine  became  the  first  Prior  of  the  new  monastery,  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Turgot.  Another  Eaglish- 
man  of  the  name  of  Leofwine  was  the  Bishop's  secretary.^ 
The  lands  of  the  monks  were  now  separated  from  those  of 
the  Bishop^^  and  the  great  Priory  of  Durham  began  and 
flourished.^  The  canons  had  the  choice  of  resignation  or 
making  the  monastic  profession.  All  departed  save  the 
Dean,  who  was  hardly  persuaded  by  his  son,  already  a 
monk,  to  become  one  of  the  new  body.^  Everything  shows 
how  stoutly  the  English  clergy,  collegiate  aa  well  as 
parochial^  clave  to  their  separate  married  households. 

Affun  of        Lastly,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Welsh  border.     It 
Wales  . 

would  be  vain  to  try  to  describe  the  endless  civil  wars  within 

Wales  itself,  or  to  reckon  up  all  the  momentary  Kings  of 

the  various  rival  dynasties.    Some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 

did  not  scruple  to  call  in  Norman  or  English  allies  against 

each  other,  but  such  alliances  were  commonly  short  lived. 

Caradoc  the  son  of  Gru%dd  had  been  allied  with  William 

Fitz-Osbem  against  Meredydd  the  son  of  Owen.     Another 

poverty  as  applied  to  the  see  of  Durham,  but  Saint  Cuthberht  had  as  jet 
neither  coal  mines  nor  temporal  principality. 

^  See  Hon.  AngL  i.  50a. 

'  Hiat.  EccL  Dun.  iv.  3.  Ealdwine  (iy.  7)  died  April  1 2,  1087,  when  the 
Bishop  appointed  Target  "  communi  fratrum  oonsilio." 

'  lb.  The  monks'  lands  were  to  be  *'  omnino  ab  episoopi  servitio  et  ab 
omni  oonsuetudine  libene  et  quiete  ad  suum  victum  et  vestitum.*'  This 
is  alleged  to  have  been  the  ancient  privilege  of  those  "  qui  Deo  coram 
Sancti  Cuthberti  corpore  ministrant.'*  See  the  Bishop's  charter  in  Hon. 
Angl.  i.  336,  if  it  be  not  made  up  oat  of  the  Durham  History. 

^  See  King  William^s  charter  confirming  all  the  arrangements,  Mon. 
Angl.  i.  237,  and  that  of  Archbishop  Thomas  in  B.  Howden,  i.  i37,8tabba. 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  3.  We  read  of  the  Canons,  *'  HU  de  eodenA 
ezire  quam  taliter  ingredi  maluerunt." 
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Meredydd  too  enjojed  the  favour  of  both  Williams,  King  ohap.  zxi. 

and  Earl,  and  received  lands  in  Herefordshire  which  had  Luids  held 

belonged  to  Earl  Harold  and  other  Englishmen.    And  at  dyddson  of 

the  time  of  the  Survey  those  lands  were  held,  not  indeed  by  J^^^^ 

Meredydd  himself,  but  by  his  son  Gruflfydd.^     The  most  Gniffjrdd. 

powerful  prince  in  Wales  during  these  years  seems  to  have  2^^' 

been  Trahaem  the  son  of  Caradoc — ^not  the  Garadoc  of  Ca»doa 

whom  we  have  so  often  heard — who  is  said  to  have  avenged 

the  blood  of  Bleddyn  on  Rhys  of  South  Wales.    Trahaem  His  dMth. 

was  himself  killed  in  a  battle    with   Rhys  the  son  of '^^^' 

Tewdwr  the  son  of  the  slain  Bhys.^    And  we  might  almost 

infer  from  the  Welsh  writers  that  it  was  this  event  which  in 

some  way  led  to  the  presence  of  William  himself  in  Wales. 

They  tell  us  that  in  the  same  year  William  the  Bastard,  William  in 

King  of  the  Saxons^  French,  and  Britons^  made  his  way  i^si. ' 

to  the  shrine  of  Saint  David,  as  they  would  have  us  believe, 

as  a  peaceful  pilgrim.^    The  date  must  be  wrong,  for  in 

the  year  of  Gerberoi  William  was  otherwise  employed. 

But  the  English  Chroniclers  place  two  years  later  a  great  His  oon- 

expedition  of  William  himself  into  Wales,  in  which  he^^ 

freed  many  hundred  men — captives  no  doubt  ^carried  off 

in  the  inroads  of  the  Britons — and  other  writers  speak  of 

his  subduing  the  country.^      Something  no   doubt  was 

^  See  the  lands  of  "  Grrifin  filiuB  Mariadoo  "  in  Domesday,  187  d.  In  one 
entry  we  read,  **  Gomes  W.  dedit  Mariadoo  Begi,"  and  in  another,  **  Bex 
W.  oondonavit  geldnm  B^  Mariadoo  et  postea  filio  ejus."  I  conoeire 
that  this  is  Meredydd  the  son  of  Bleddyn,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Brut 
y  l^wysogion,  iioo,  and  his  son  Gruffydd  in  11 13,  p.  140.  But,  if  so, 
Meredydd  was  not  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey;  he  must  therefore 
have  given  some  offence  and  lost  his  lands,  though  they  were  kept  by  his 
son.  Another  Gru%dd,  or  the  same,  appears  in  180  &  as  "  Qiifin  puer," 
and  a  Madoo  in  187  h, 

*  See  Ann.  Camb.  1073,  1076,  1079 ;  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  under  the 
same  year ;  Williams,  Hist,  of  Wales,  185, 186.  It  should  be  notioed  that 
Trahaem  had  Scottish,  or  more  likely  Irish,  allies. 

*  In  the  Brut  (1079)  William  appears  as  "  GwHim  vastard,  vrenhin  y 
Saeson  ar  Freinc  ar  Brytanyeit,"  but  in  the  Annals  we  simply  read, 
"  Willem  Rex  Anglie  causA  orationis  Sanctum  David  adiit" 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1081.    "On  yw\im  geare  se  cyng  Issdde  fyrde  intp 
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OHAP.  zzL  done  towards  that  end  by  the  foundation  of  the  castle 
Foond*-  of  Cardiff,  a  foundation  through  which  the  immediate 
Cardiff  dominion  of  William  was  carried  from  the  Usk  to  the 
i^f  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^®  beginnings  were  made  of  that  great  occu- 
pation of  South  Wales  which  went  on  so  yigorously 
Wiiiiwn'B  during  the  next  reign.^  Yet  though  a  pilgrimage  to 
toSiunt  Saint  David's  was  certainly  not  William's  only  motive  in 
j^g^iffZ'of  entering  Wales,  we  can  well  believe  that  both  policy  and 

^*^5^.       devotion  led  him  to  make  his  way  to  the  distant  home  of  the 
David's.  .  ^ 

iQjj^  British  saint  and  to  make  his  offering  at  his  shrine.  The 
Bavages  of  church  of  Saint  David's  has  not  come  under  our  notice  since 
1078.  *  ^*  w*5  wasted  by  Eadric  seventy  years  before  the  visit  of 
WiUiam.^  Since  then  it  had  suffered  a  series  of  misfortunes; 
it  had  been  more  than  once  sacked  by  heathen  invaders^ 
one  invasion,  in  which  the  Bishop  Abraham  was  kiUed, 
having  happened  only  a  short  time  before  William's  own 
coming.^  In  the  next  generation,  the  Norman  conquest  of 
South  Wales  at  least  secured  Saint  David's  from  enemies 


Wealan  and  >»r  gefreode  fela  bund  manna."  WUliam's  Tisit  to  Waloe  is  also 
alluded  to  in  Domesday,  316.  A  King's  Beere  is  said  to  have  held  lands 
*<  quando  fuit  Rex  in  Wales,  et  postea,  donee  Episcopus  Baiooensis  in  Ghent 
perrezit. "  It  was  therefore  before  Odo's  airest  in  108a.  B.  Wendover  (li.  30) 
has,  *'  Bex  Anglorum  Willelmus  in  Walliam  dozit  eKeroitnm  oopiosom,  et 
eam  dbi  subjugavit^  et  a  regolis  illis  homagia  et  fidelitates  acoepit."  He 
places  it  in  1079,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^"""^^  7^*^  ^  Thurstan*s  disturbance  at 
Glastonbnry,  that  is  1083;  bo  does  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Script,  p.  Bed. 
a  I  a),  but  he  places  both  in  108 1 ;  "  WiDielmus  Bex  anno  dedmo  quinto 
duxit  exercitum  in  Walliam,  et  eam  sibi  snbdidit."  So  the  Waverley 
Annals,  but  under  1080,  adding,  **  multi  ex  ntrlUiue  parte  periemnt." 
80  Winchester,  1081 ;  '*  Bex  Walliam  sibi  subjngavit^  et  de  Walensibas, 
licet  celeres  sint  cursores  et  labi  soleant  de  inimioorum  manibus,  miilti- 
tudo  innumerabilis  capta  et  in  modwn  poreorwn  [see  above,  pp.  507, 644] 
occi^a  est.  Ex  hoc  nunc,  licet  inviti,  fittentur  Anglos  se  in  omnibus  esse 
pnestantiores.**  See  Lappenberg,  i8a.  This  seems  borne  out  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chronicler,  1087 ;  **  Brytland  him  wes  on  gewealde,  and  he 
>0erinne  casteles  gewrohte,  and  \tet  manncynn  mid  ealle  gewealde." 
Compare  Will.  Malm.  iiL  2$S,  and  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  la 

>  Brut  y  l^wysogion,  1080.  •  See  toI.  i.  p.  384. 

'  Aon.  Camb.  1078.  **  Menevia  a  gentilibus  vastata  est,  et  Abraham 
a  gentilibus  oociditur." 
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of  this  kind,  but  the  Britbh  Chnieh  now  lost  its  last  obap.  zxi. 
trace  of  independence,  and  the   succession  of   Norman  ^JJJ^J^ 
Bishops  of  Saint  David's  b^^s.  num 

Bishop. 
1 1 15. 

§  4.  Tke  later  Legislation* 0/  William. 
1082-1086. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  William's  reign.  Cluuraoter 
In  its  latest  years  English  affiuis  again  received   that  loSi^i^ 
share  of  attention  at  his  hands  which  they  had  in  some 
measure  lost  since  the  death  of  Waltheof.    The  continuous 
history  of  England  during  these  years  b^ns  with  a  great 
act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  King.    The  pride  and  Pride  apd 
oppression  of  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl,  had  grown  to  such  ^odol*^ 
a  height  that  William's  policy  and  his  better  nature  both 
led  him  to  put  a  stop  to  them.    The  special  atrocities 
which  had  distinguished  Odo's  chastisement  of  Northum- 
berland, the  extortion  of  bribes  firom  innocent  men^  the 
wholesale  execution  of  men  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
were  deeds  such  as  William  in  his  worst  moments  had  never 
yet  either  done  or  approved.    And  now  a  fit  of  ambition  of  He  aipirei 
a  still  wilder  kind  seized  on  the  mind  of  Odo.     It  was  a  Pa|MMj. 
small  matter  to  rule  England  and  Normandy,  when,  at 
least  in  his  dreams,  the  lordship  of  the  whole  world  offered 
itself  to  him.^    A  soothsayer  had  prophesied  that  the 
successor  of  Hildebrand  on  the  Papal  throne  should  bear 
the  name  of  Odo  or  Otto.^     So,  some  ages  later,  a  pre- 
diction of  ^  the  same  kind  foretold  that  the  successor  of 
Leo  the  Tenth  should  bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.     In 
both  cases  a  vain  ambition  was. roused  in  the  breast  of 
a  prelate  who  had  in  one  way  or  another  a  footing  in 
England,  and  in  both  cases  the  prediction  was  fulfilled 

^  Ord.  Yit.  646  D.  "  Odo  .  .  .  qui  cum  fratre  suo  Gnillelmo  Rege 
Normannis  dominabatur  et  An^^  panri  pendens  poteetates  et  divltiaa 
regni  oocidentalis,  nim  jure  PapatCie  dominaretur  latius  et  omnibus'  teni- 
genis."  •  lb. 
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OHAP.  zxx.  in  the  person  of  another.  Hadrian  de  Castello  sought 
Hadrian  de  t^e  death  of  Pope  Leo  in  order  to  vacate  the  throne  which, 

Castello  ^ 

deprived  of  when  it  was  vacated,  was  filled  hy  Hadrian  of  Utrecht. 

^llA  AAA  of 

Bath  and  ^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Bayeux  conspired  the  death 
il  18*'  ^^  Gregory  the  Sevetfth,  but  it  seems  certain  that  he  took 
Hadrian  measures  during  Gregory's  life  to  secure  his  own  succession 
Po*pf^'  to  the  Pontificate  which  in  the  end  fell  to  the  lot  of 
1533-1533.  Otto  of  Ostia,  the  famous  Urban  the  Second.*  He  sent 
^^^*^®  to  Borne ;  he  bought  himself  a  palace  there,  he  filled  it 
Pope  ^th  goodly  furniture,  and  spent  hurge  sums  in  winning 

Odo  de-  favour  on  the  spot.^  He  even  designed  to  cross  the  Alps 
««"■  an  at  the  head  of  something  very  like  an  army.  Many  of 
to  Italy,  the  Normans  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  among 
]?  *' . .     them  the  Earl  of  Chester  himself,  were  ready  to  plight 

Gonplioity 

of  Earl  their  fiedth  to  him  and  to  follow  his  fortunes.^  Odo  was 
^         just  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  for  Normandy  with  a 

great  array,  with  a  view  to  his  fiirther  journey  southwards. 

But  his  schemes  by  no  means  fell  in  with  the  views  of 
T^nUiam  his  King  and  brother.  William,  who  was  in  Normandy 
lo^Wlght?  <^t  the  time,  at  once  set  sail  for  England,  and  suddenly 

met  Odo  in  the   Isle  of  Wight.*     He  there  gathered 

together  a  meeting  of  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  so 


^  Odo,  Oddo,  or  Otto.   See  the  Lives  of  Gregory  and  Urban  in  Mnratori, 

Ui-  347>  35^.  355- 

*  Ord.  Vit.  646  D.  *'  Bomam  mi^t,  palatinm  aibi  emit,  senatores 
Quiritam  magniB  mimeribua  datis  sibi  amicitiA  oopulant,"  &o.  So  Will. 
Halm.  iii.  377;  **Pene  papatom  Bomanum  absens  a  dvibuB  mercataa 
fiierat,  peras  peregiinomm  epistoUe  et  nummis  infiuciens.**  Both  these 
aocounts,  whatever  we  make  of  the  '*  senatores  Quiritum,"  seem  to  point 
to  dealings  with  laymen  rather  than  clergy.  The  Hyde  writer  {2g/S)  is 
eloquent  on  the  splendour  of  Odo's  palace.  Waoe  (14310-14331)  seems 
to  have  fimded  that  Odo*8  object  was  to  secure  the  crown  of  England  after 
William. 

'  lb.  646  D.  *'  nii,  quia  Xormanni  leves  et  extera  videre  cupidi  sunt, 
protinus  pnesumptori  Episoopo,  cui  prindpatus  Albionis  et  Neostrin 
non  sufficiebat,  assensenint.  Ingentes  quoque  fundos  quos  in  oodduis 
climatibus  possidebant  deserere  deoreverunt,  ac  ut  pnefato  pnesuli  trans 
Padum  oomitarentur  per  fidem  spoponderunt/'  *  lb.  647  A. 
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msDj,  we  may  suppose^  as  oould  be  got  together  at  a  ohap.  xn. 
moment's  notice.^    Before  them  William  made  his  oom-  Hei 


plaint  against  his  brother.  Before  he  crossed  the  sea,  he  ^.^^  ^^ 
had  entrusted  the  government  of  Enghind  to  the  care  ^^* 
of  Odo.'  The  troubles  of  his  continental  dominions,  the 
revolt  of  Maine^  the  revolt  of  his  son,  had  occupied  his 
own  attention,  while  Odo  ruled  in  his  name  in  England. 
That  rule  had  been  a  rule  of  oppression  to  all ;  Odo  had 
shown  himself  a  tyrant  to  the  whole  realm.  He  had 
oppressed  the  poor,  he  had  spoiled  the  Church,  a  thing 
which  specially  grieved  William's  heart  when  he  thought 
of  all  the  good  and  pious  Kings  who  had  gone  before 
him,  and  who  had  enriched  the  churches  of  England  for 
purposes  &r  other  than  those  to  which  their  wealth  was 
applied  by  Odo.^  Lastly,  he  had  persuaded  the  King's 
knights^  who  were  needed  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  against  the  Danes  and  the  Irish^  to  leave  their 
duty  and  follow  him  beyond  the  Alps  on  vain  schemes 
of  winning  dominion  for  himself.^    How,  William  asked 

^  Ord.  Yit.  647  A.    *'  Gongregatia  in  aul&  regali  primoribua  regni." 

*  lb.  '^Anteqimm  tmufrettoem  in  Normanniam  legimen  Anglin 
fratri  meo  Baiooensi  Episcopo  oommendayeram."  The  ChrQnider  (1087) 
says  to  the  same  effect^  *'  He  hsefde  eorldom  on  Englelande,  and  >onne  se 
eyng  wns  on  Nonnandige,  >onne  wes  he  megeite  on  ]>iiiim  lande."  This, 
I  suppoie,  refen  to  a  oonuniasion  later  than  that  held  by  Laotranc  at  the 
time  of  Ralph's  rebellion,  though  William  of  Malmesborj  (ill.  277)  says, 
"  nie  totius  ADg^  vioedominus  sub  Bege  fuit  post  neoem  Willelmi  filii 
Osbenii.'* 

*  lb.  647  B.  "  Frater  mens  Angliam  rehementer  oppresdt .  .  .  yiolenter 
opes  diripuit,  cmdeliter  pauperes  oppressit;  frivoU  spe  milites  mihi 
snrripuit,  totumqne  regnum  injustis  exactionibus  concutiens  ezagitavit.'' 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  Thierry  (ii.  86)  colours  all  this.  Odo  is  accused 
••d'ayoir  maltrait^  Us  8axon$  outre  mesure,  au  ^rand  danger  de  la 
cause  eomfMrne,**  So  he  translates  "milites  .  .  .  qui  Angliam  tutari 
debuerant"  by  '*les  guerriers  sur  la  foi  desquels  reposait  le  salut  des 
oonquerants." 

*  Tb.  "  Contra  Danos  et  Hibemenses  et  alios  hostes  mihi  nimis  infestos." 
The  mention  of  the  Irish  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rumour 
spoken  of  at  an  earlier  stage. 
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OHAP.  xzi.  of  his  BarooB,  ought  he  to  deal  with  Buch  a  brother 
as  this? 

The  Assembly  remained  silent.  None  dared  to  pro- 
noonoe  sentence  on  snch  a  criminal.  Then  the  King 
himself  spoke  again.  When  one  man,  he  said,  disturbs 
the  common  weal  of  the  whole  land^  he  should  not  be 
spared  oat  of  any  personal  fistvour.  He  bade  his  Barons 
seize  Odo  and  put  him  in  ward.     But  there  was  no  man 

WflliMn     there  who  dared  to  lay  hands  on  a  Bishop.   Then  William 


Siriof  ^  seized  his  brother  with  his  own  hands.    '' I  am  a  clerk/* 

TOttti^*  cried  Odo,  " and  a  minister  of  the  Lord.    It  is  not  lawful 

Bishop  of    to  condemn  a  Bishop  without  the  sentence  of  the  Pope." 

Then  answered  William — the   subtle,  mind  of  Lanfranc 

haying,  it  is  said,  suggested  the  distinction — *^I  meddle 

not  with  clerks  and  Prelates.    I  do  not  seize  the  Bishop 

of  Bayeux,  but  I  do  seize  the  Earl  of  Kent.    I  seisKc  my 

Earl  whom  I  set  over  my  Kingdom,  and  I  demand  of 

him  an  account  of  the  stewardship  which  I  committed 

to  him.''  ^     While  the  complaints  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 

Odo  im-     were  thus  unheeded,  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  carried  off  to 

^^^^  ^  Normandy  and  was  kept  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Rouen.' 

His  imprisonment  was  heard  of  with  great  indignation  by 

Yftin  inter-  the  Pontiff  whom  he  had  hoped  to  succeed.    Oregory,  in  his 

GragoiT.     private  correspondence  with  Hugh  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 

used  very  strong   language  indeed  as  to  the-  insolence 

^  I  tTMiaUteOrderio.  The  same  stoiy  is  told  by  Waiiam  of  Malmetbiiiy 
(ill.  377),  and  in  another  |ilaoe  (iy.  306)  he  attribatee  the  distinction  to  the 
prompting  of  Lanfranc 

Hie  same  distinotioxi  was  drawn  when  the  Chancellor  Bish<^  of  Ely 
seised  the  Bishop  of  Doriuun  in  1 190.    See  Biohard  of  the  Devises,  p.  13. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  647  G ;  Ann.  Wint.  io8a.  "  Fiacatis  omnibns  que  habnerat, 
in  caroerem  trusit,  nhi,  si  Toloit,  delicta  saa  deflevit."  Ct  Domesday,  375. 
"  Ipse  [Odo]  habebat  e&  die  quk  fait  captus,  et  postea  fait  dissaisitut.'' 
This  does  not  imply  any  general  confiscation.  See  EUis,  i.  5.  'VHlliam 
of  Mahnesbury  (iii  977)  has  a  wonderful  story  about  the  treasures  of 
Odo  hidden  in  bags  at  the  bottom  of  risers,  which  seems  to  come  from  the 
same  mint  as  the  kindred  legends  about  Stigand. 
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which  the  King  of  the  English  showed— certainly  not  ohaf.  xxi. 
for  the  first  time — in  putting  a  priest  in  prison.  To 
William  himself  he  used  milder  language,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  urge  in  Odo's  favour  beyond  the  stock  passages 
of  Scripture  which  were  held  to  forbid  the  laying  of  pro- 
fane hands  upon  the  Lord's  anointed.^  But  William  was 
not  to  be  moyed,  and  Odo  remained  in  prison  till  William's 
general  release  of  his  prisoners  on  his  death-bed. 

The  year  of  Odo's  arrest  is  marked  in  the  English  Famine  of 
Chronicles   as   a    year   of  mickle   hunger.*     Next  year        ' 
came  the  disturbance  between  Thurstan  and  his  monks  at 
Olastonbury,  and  the  death  of  Queen  Matilda.     But  the  Legid*- 
same  year  or  the  next  saw  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  acts  1083-1086. 
touching  the  internal  government  of  England,  acts  which 
were  of  the  highest  moment  both  then  and  afterwards. 
These  I  shall  here  record  simply  as  events,  reserving  the 
discussion  of  their  working  and  their  lasting  consequences 
till  we  come  to  consider  the  last  portion  of  our  subject^  the 
results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.    We  first  hear  of  one  of  T«z  laid 
those  heavy  direct  impositions  in  money  which  were  so  Midwinter 
specially  irksome  to  the  minds  of  our  forefathers.    The  1083-1084. 
King  laid  a  tax  of  seventy-two  pennies  on  every  hide  of 
land  in  the  Kingdom.^    The  consequences  of  this  taxation 

*  £p.  Greg.,  JaflK,  570.  "  Ad  notitiam  toam  perreniaae  non  dubitanraa 
qoaliter  Anglomm  Rex  in  fratrem  et  ooepifloopum  noBtmm  Baiooenaem 
contrm  fiu  et  honestum  ausns  est  manum  mittere,  enmque  oontra  regiam 
modecttam  reverentiamque  aaoerdotalem  impndenter  captum  et  impoden- 
tiiu  adhno  in  cuetodilk.  .  .  ."  The  letter  is  imperfect,  as  indeed  is  the 
longer  one  to  William  in  p.  5 1 8.  One  passage  is  remarkable,  where  Gregory 
says  that  other  Kings  oomplained  of  the  special  &voQr  shown  to  William ; 
'*  Licet  qnidam  regis  potestatis  non  modicam  doleant  et  in  nos  s»pissime 
munnurent,  se  qnodammodo  contemni,  qnum  qnerantnr  le  non  sic  ab 
apostolicA  sede  diligi  neo  ita  faotis  aot  sermonibns  per  nos  honorari." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  io8a.  "  Her  nam  se  cyng  Odan  bisceop,  and  her  wm 
mycel  hunger." 

*  lb.  1083.  "  And  on  )>es  ylcan  geares  sfter  midewinter  se  cyng  let 
beodan  mycel  geld  and  hefelic  ofer  eall  Englaland,  >Kt  wne  «t  nloere  hyde 
twa  and  hundseofenti  peanega."    Florence  puts  the  tax  of  **  sex  soUdi "  in 
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OBAP.  XXI.  showed  themselTes  somewhat  later ;  what  we  next  hear  of 

were  measures  of  which  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion, 

was  an  immediate  militaiy  necessity.     William's  hold  oil 

England  was  now  again  threatened  by  the  rival  power  of 

Stote  of     Denmark.    The  wise  King  Swend  had  now  been  dead  for 

.^^    *  eight  yeank    His  immediate  successor  was  his  son  Harold, 

Swend       of  whom  we  have  already  heard  as  the  fellow-soldier  of 

1076.     ^  Waltheof  when  York   and   Northumberland  were  for  a 

Bdgn  of    moment  rescued  from  William's  sway.     Of  this  prince  the 

^^,        characters  given  by  Danish  writers  are  somewhat  cod- 

1076-1080.  tradictory.     In  some  accounts  he  appears  as  slothful  and 

contemptible,  while  in  others  he  bears  the  name  of  a 

wise  and  beneficent  lawgiver.^     But  whatever   was  the 

character  of  his  reign  in  Denmark,  it  had  no  importance  as 

Boign  of     regards  England.    The  reign  of  his  brother  and  successor, 

i^-i!^6!  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  martyr,  was  of  quite  another  kind. 

The  conquest  or  deliverance  of  England  was  one  of  his 

HiB  former  great  objects.     He  had  himself  taken  part  iu  two  English 

2^^^^^  expeditions.     Besides  that  in  which  he  shared  with  his 

'^» '^75*  brother  Harold,  he  had  also  borne. his  part  in  that  vain 

raid  on  York  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  Ralph  of 

Norfolk  in  the  year  of  his  revolt.^    His  ill  success  on  those 

occasions  rankled  in  his  mind ;  ^  his  marriage  with  Adeh 

of  Flanders^  brought  him  into  close  alliance  with  the 

bitterest  continental  enemy  of  William^  and  he  was  further 

1084.  It  was  no  donbt  voted  at  tbe  Midwinter  Gem6t  of  1083-1084 
and  levied  In  the  ooune  of  1084.  Matthew  Paris  (L  27)  adds,  ''nnde  diatim 
poBtea  oospit,  malediotionibiis  snper  caput  suum  oongestis,  oorpore  manifoflta 
deteriorari."    On  thb  tax  see  vol.  ii.  p.  574. 

^  On  Saint  Gnat  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  the  fullest  aooount  is  to  be 
found  in  his  lAfo  by  .^Sthelnoth,  Langebek,  iii.  395.  On  Harold's  legis- 
lation, see  c.  iy.  p.  341,  and  Saxo,  314.  See  also  Swend  Aggesson, 
Langebek,  i.  56,  who  sums  up  his  charaoter;  **  Haraldus,  quem  ob  beoig* 
nitatis  moUitiem  Gotem  [Hein]  oognominabaat,  suocessit  in  regno.  Hie 
primus  leges  Danis  in  regis  eleotionis  looo  jam  dicto  pnesoripsit  atque 
rogavit/'  *  See  above,  p.  586. 

'  Will.  Mahn.  iiL  a6i.    "  Veteris  repulse  memor/* 

*  See  above,  p.  587. 
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called  on  to  undertake  the  enterprise  by  Englishmen  who  obap.  xzi. 
sought  his  court,  and  prayed  him  to  come  and  deliver  a  ^^^i^^ 
kindred  people  from  the  bondage  in  which  they  were  held  ^y, 
by  men  of  Roman  speech.^   At  last  his  mind  was  made  up ;  ezilas. 
he  would  go  forth  with  all  the  might  of  Denmark,  at  once 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen  who  had  died  on  Senlac 
and  to  assert  his  own  rights  as  the  successor  of  his  great 
namesake.    The  undertaking  was  planned  on  a  great  scale ;  Gnut*8 
a  thousand  Danish  ships  are  said  to  have  been  gathered 
together  in  the  Limfiord,  the  inlet  which  in  late  times  has 
become  a  strait,  and  has  thus  made  the  northern  part  of 
Jiitiand  an  island.     Six  hundred  ships  were  sent  or  pro- 
mised by  Cnut's  father-in-law^  the  Count  of  Flanders.^ 
Olaf  Kyrre  too,  the  pious  and  peaceful  King  of  Norway,  Ckmtiiigwrt 
was  stirred  up  to  bear  his  part  in  a  work  for  which  a  son  Kyne. 
of  Harold  Hardrada  might  seem  to  have  a  special  call. 
Olaf  however  declined  to  go  in  person.    He  had  not  Cnut's 
skill  or  experience  in  warfisure^  nor  had  the  princes  of  his 
house  found  the  same  luck  in  their  English  expeditions  as 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Cnut.     But  though  he  would 
not  go  himself,  he  gladly  sent  sixty  ships  to  take  a  share  in 
the  enterprise  under  the  command  of  the  Danish  Eing.^ 

1  The  language  of  .^Stiielnoth,  o.  zi  (iii.  346),  »  very  remarkable; 
"  Anglomm  gens  nobilisdiDa  .  .  .  Haroldo  Rege  fortiflBimo  a  WiUelmo, 
AfutrdUtm  Normaiwnorum  Duce,  belli  iDsidiU  inierempto,  Ipeoqne  WiUelino 
ita  demum  Anglomin  imperium  vi  anipiento,  eommdem,  quos  supra  com- 
memoraTinms,  Bomanorum  eeu  Francigenarum  [he  had  josl  before  spoken 
of  "  FranoigenB  qni  et  Bomani  dionntur  ^]  dominatfts  jure  diutinB  oppressa, 
eq  tantmmnodo  pristinae  se  restituendam  libertati  prsesumebat  inoipere,  si 
insigniiwimmn  prindpem  Kanutnm,  com  sui  ezeroitilbi  yiiis,  ad  uldaoendam 
oonsanguinei  neoem,  Haroldi  scilioet  quondam  Regis,  ab  eiadem  Bomaius 
interempti,  Brittannic  littoribus  agnoviaset  applicare." 

'  See  the  account  of  the  fleet  in  iEthelnoth,  c.  zui. ;  Ord.  Vit.  649  D; 
Will.  Malm,  iii  261.  "  dassem*  ut  aoeepimus,  mille  et  eo  amplius  nayium 
in  Angliam  parat;  aniilio  d  erat  sooer  Robertus  Friso  sezcentarum 
ratiom  dominus."  Oar  own  Chronicle  (1085)  also  bears  witness  that  Cnut 
"  ftindade  hiderward  and  wdde  gewinnan  Hb  land  mid  Bodbeardes  eorles 
fultume  of  Elandran." 

*  See  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Kyrre,  Laing,  iii.  1 10. 
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poturiL 


OBAP.  zzi.  England,  or  at  least  her  King,  was  thas  threatened  bj 
a  force  such  as  had  not  set  forth  from  a  Northern  haven 
since  the  great  voyage  of  Harold  Hardrada.  All  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  North,  Denmark,  Norway,  Flanders, 
were  leagued  together  to  take  away  Ihe  Crown  from  the 
head  of  William,  The  King  who  was  thus  threatened  was 
now  in  Normandy,  engaged  in  a  petty  war&re  against  his 
vassal  of  Sainte-Susanne.^    He  was  more  fortunate  in  his 

WQlkm'i  dealings  with  the  more  powerful  enemy.  William  a^ted 
with  the  speed  and  energy  with  which  he  knew  how  to  act 
whenever  speed  and  energy  best  served  his  purposes.  He 
crossed  over  to  England  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  soldiers 
of  all  kinds  of  arms,  but  among  whom  native  Normans 
seem  to  have  formed  the  smallest  portion.  The  more  part 
were  mercenaries  hired  from  France  and  Britanny;  the 
days  were  gone  when  William  could  hope  to  win  battles 
by  the  help  of  Norman  and  even  of  English  valour.  But 
among  those  mercenaries  a  brother  of  the  King  of  the 
Fr^ich  himself,  Hugh,  sumamed  the  Great,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  serve.*  These  hirelings,  brought  into  England  like 
the  Braban9ons  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  Italians 
of  the  sixteenth,  formed  a  host  both  of  horse  and  foot  such 
as  had  never  before  sought  this  land,  and  men  wondered 
how  the  land  might  feed  them  all.^    They  were  quartered 


Hi! 

oenarko. 


^  See  above,  p.  657. 

*  WUL  Malm.  iiL  36a. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.  "  He  ferde  into  Englalande  mid  iwa  myodan  here 
ridendra  manna  and  gangendra  of  Franorioe  and  of  Biytlande,  swa  nsfire  asr 
)ris  land  ne  gesohte,  swa  |»8Bt  menn  wandredon  ha  Hb  land  mihte  eall  ^ne 
here  afedan."  Cf.  Hist  Ab.  ii.  i  z.  .^Bthelnoth  also  (o.  ziL,  iii.  349)  mentions 
the  meroenariea  with  other  details  of  William's  preparations ;  '*  Willelmua, 
arte  taitionia,  ntpote  belliooeus  heroe.  non  imperituB,  caetra  et  oppida  munire, 
murie  et  foaA  com  propugnaculis  caetella  ciroamcingere,  urbinm  mnroe  re- 
novare  et  eis  vigilantiam  adhibere,  diversoeqne  ad  portus  nantioas  ouitodiaB 
depntare,  ezercitu  vero  oonducto,  tarn  a  Qallia  et  BrittonibuB  quam  a  Geno- 
mannifl  aggregate,  ita  nrbiom  »dea  replebantur  nt  yix  sais  domeetioi  fbcia 
aasidere  viderentar."  He  adds,  **  Anglis  autem,  quiboB  non  minimi  deeiderii 
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on  all  the  King's  vassals,  spiritual  and  temporal,  eaeh  man  chap.  xxi. 

having  to    feed  a  certain    number    of  the   mercenaries 

according  to  the  greatness  of  his  estate.^    That  year,  the  William 

Iayb  waste 
CSironicler  tells  us,  men  had  great  pain  and  sorrow,  for  the  coast. 

the  King  caused  all  the  land  along  the  sea  coast  to  be  laid 
waste,  that,  if  his  foe  came  up  against  him,  he  might  find 
neither  food  nor  help  in  the  wilderness.^  Such  was  the 
ruthless  policy  of  England's  Conqueror,  a  contrast  indeed 
to  the  generous  heart  of  her  defender,  who  was  ready  to 
risk  his  life  and  kingship  rather  than  lay  waste  a  rood  of 
English  ground.^ 

But  the  storm  soon  passed  away.     Discontents  and  piaoontent 
dissensions  arose  in  the  Danish  fleet,  discontents  which  Banish 
were  heightened  when  Cnut  sent  the  ringleader  of  the       ' 
disaffected,  his  own  brother  Olaf,   as  a  prisoner  to  his 
father-in-law  in  Flanders.^      In  the  course  of  the  next  Martyr- 
year  Cnut  died  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  Cnut. 
church  of  Odensee.*     He  was  canonized  by  the  Church,  ^^^ '^' 
and  his  name  was  patriarchally  lengthened  by  Papal  autho- 
rity.®   But,  before  the  former  year  was  out,  William  knew 

Danici  exercitfls  adventnm  didicerant,  barbas  radere,  anna  et  exuvias  ad 
instar  Romanoram  coaptare  et»  ad  deludendum  adyentantium  visus, 
per  omnia  Fraocigeni8,quos  et  Bomanos  did  pnetulimns,  assimilare  pneoepit, 
quod  perpauci  feoere."  **  Barbas  *'  must  at  least  be  translated  "  whiskers  " 
in  the  elder  sense. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.  "  Ac  se  C3rng  let  toecyfton  >one  here  geond  all 
>is  land  to  his  mannon,  and  hi  £eddon  |K)ne  here  »lc  be  his  land  efoe." 

'  lb.  '*  And  men  hsafiion  mycel  geswinc  )>8es  geares,  and  se  cjng  lett 
awestan  )»t  land  abutan  ]»  se,  >et  gif  his  feond  oomen  upp,  )>8et  hi 
nsefdon  na  on  hwam  hi  fengon  swa  redlice." 

'  See  tol.  iii.  p.  435. 

^  See  ^SHhehioth,  c.  xiii. ;  Sazo,  318. 

'  See  the  aooouots  of  Cnut's  death  or  martyrdom  in  iEthelnoth,  c.  zxvi.- 
xxviii ;  Swend  Aggesson,  c.  yi. ;  Sazo,  a^o.  Our  Chronicle  mentions  it 
under  a  wrong  year,  1087  ;  '*  pa  Benescan  ]}e  wsbs  serur  geteald  eallra  folcra 
getreowust»  wurdon  awende  to  |)8ere  meste  untriw^e  and  to  >am  msesten 
swiodome  )>e  sefre  mihte  gewur0an.  Hi  gecuron  and  abugan  to  Cnute 
cynge  and  him  a'Sas  sworon,  and  syCtto  hine  eaihlice  ofslogon  innan  anre 
cyrcean."   See  also  Will.  Malm.  iii.  261. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  442. 
VOL.  IV.  Y  y 
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OHAP.  XXI.  that  the  main  danger  had  passed  away.  Part  of  his  mer- 
^^^k  cenaries  he  kept  in  England  throagh  the  winter,  bat 
part  of  the  part  he  let  go  to  their  own  homes,  and  he  kept  the  Mid- 

]xierc6' 

nariee.        winter  Feast  at  Oloucester  in  peae^.^ 
1085-1086. 

Midwinter      The  Midwinter  Assembly  of  that  year  was  one  of  the 

Gloucester,  most  memorable  in  onr  history,  and  we  have  a  more 

1085-1086.  |^^^^^  record  of  its  acts  than  we  can  often  recover  of  the 

acts  of  these  ancient  Parliaments.    The  King  first  held  his 

coart  for  five  days  with  his  Witan,  discharging  no  doubt 

Lanfranc's  the  formal  and  the  judicial  business  of  the  occasion.    Then, 

according  to  the  new  custom  of  separating  ecclesiastical 

and  temporal  assemblies,  the  Archbishop  and  his  cleargy 

Ulfcytelof  held  their  Synod  for  three  days.^    It  was  in  this  Synod 

deposed,     that  Ulfcytel,  the  Abbot  of  Crowland,  was  deposed;  and 

it  was  doubtless  now  that  Ingulf,  whose  name  has  become 

so  enveloped  in  l^end  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him  as 

a  real  actor  in  real  scenes,  received  the  pastoral  staff  from 

Election  of  Eiog  William.^    Three  Bishops  were  now  chosen,  of  all 

of  whom  we  have  already  heard,   Maurice  of  London, 

William  of  Thetford,  and  Robert  of  CSiester,  soon  to  be 

of  Coventry.      All,  it  is    significantly  added,  were  the 

King's  clerks.^     After  this  came  the   great  legislative 

The  King   work  of  the  Assembly.     "  The  King  had  mickle  thought 

Witan.       fti^d  very  deep  speech  with  his  Witan."    The  main  subject 

of  that  mickle  thought  and  deep  speech  was  '*  about  this 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.  **  Ac  >a  se  cyng  geaxode  to  so^San  Jwt  his  feond 
gelaette  wnron,  and  ne  mihten  na  gefortfian  heora  £Eure,  >a  lett  he  sum  jwne 
here  fiuren  to  heora  agene  lande,  and  som  he  heold  on  |>iBum  lande  ofer 
winter." 

*  lb.  "  Da  to  >am  midwintre  wcs  se  cyng  on  Oleaweoeaatre  mid  his 
witan,  and  heold  pesr  his  hired  y.  dagas  and  siVOan  >e  arcebisoeop  and 
gehadode  men  hnMen  sinotf  >reo  dagas.*'    See  above,  p.  393. 

*  See  above,  p.  600. 

*  See  above,  p.  393.  The  Chronicler  gives  their  names  and  sees,  and 
adds,  "  hi  wseron  eslle  |>ks  cynges  olerecas."  On  these  Prelates^  see  above, 
PP-  375,  4i9>  4»i- 
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knd,  how  it  was  set  and  by  wb«t  men."  ^    Many  things  ommm.  xzl 

wonld  join  together  at  this  time  to  make  William  seek  ^^^f^^ 

for  a  more  Aill  and  aocniate  report  of  the  state  of  his<»d««d. 

Kingdom  than  either  he  or  any  other  prinoe  of  his  time 

had  ever  before  thought  of  asking  for.     It  had  perhaps 

been  found  no  easy  matter  to  levy  fairly  and  aocoratdy  the 

tax  of  seventy-two  pennies  on  each  hide  of  land.    And 

the  threatened  invasion  from  Denmark,  the  immediate 

fear  of  which  had  passed  away  but  which  might  easily 

come  again,  might  well  make  William  anxious  fully  to 

know  what  were  the  real  resources,  military  and  material^ 

of  his  Kingdom.     It  was  to  this  end  that  the  thought 

and  speech  of  William  and  his  counseUors  were  directed^ 

and  ihe  result  was  D<»nesday. 

The  great  record,  the  work  of  our  fordga  King,  stands  Boiosdat. 
as  a  nati<mal  possession  side  by  side  with  the  contemporary 
Chronicle  in  our  native  tongue.     Each  is  unique  in  its  Ita  uniqaa 
own  kind.    No  other  nation  has  such  materials  to  draw  and  Talne. 
upon  for  its  history.    Of  the  nature  of  the  record  itself^ 
of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  laws  and  manners 
of  the  time,  I  shall  speak  fully  elsewhere.     I  have  now 
only  to  speak  of  its  formation  as  one  of  the  great  events 
of  these  memorable  legislative  years.     Commissioners  went  The  Com- 
forth  into  every  shire  in  Englaod  to  make  the  inquiries  theSmrej. 
which  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  had  prescribed.    The  '<^5-^- 
whole  work  was  done  in  the  space  of  a  single  year^'  and 

1  Cluon.  P«trib.  1085.  *«Aft«r  ^irnxm  hnfde  bo  ^jns  aiyMl  g«6Mlii 
and  iwiSe  deope  qMBoe  witf  hk  witon  ymbe  >ii  land  hu  hit  mora 
g«iett>  oS5e  mid  ^wiloon  mannon."  The  "deep  apeeoh,"  tha  colUh 
qninm,  of  our  fiwdathera  aimply  needs  teanalation  to  beooma  a  Fienoh 
PofiemenL 

•  The  Chiomde  shows  that  the  older  for  takiiig  tiie  Sarvej  was  made  a* 
the  Midwinter  Session  of  1085-6.  The  Oolophon  of  the  second  yolnma  of 
Domesday  ii^  "Anno  miUesimo  octogeahno  sexto  ab  Inoaniatiooa  Domini^ 
Tigosimo  veto  regni  Willelmi,  iMta  est  ista  descriptio,  non  solum  par  hos 
ties  oomitatiia  [Essex,  Ksrfolk,  and  SnflEblk],  sad  jam  par  atios."    The 

Y  y  a 
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CHAP.  m.  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  was  yeiy  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  conntiy.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  the  £ingdom  was  divided  into  districts,  and  that 

Th«  Mid-    different  Commissioners  were  sent  to  each.    In  the  case 

luid  Com* 

miBdonen.  of  some  of  the  midland  shires  the  names  of  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  preserved.  Those  who  took  the 
Survey  in  Worcestershire  were  four  in  number,  and  thiee 
of  them  are  abready  well  known  to  us.  We  no  longer 
find  among  them  the  names  of  even  renegade  English- 
men, as  in  the  earlier  commission  for  the  redemption 
of  lands.^  The  four  were  Bemigius  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Walter  Griffard  the  aged  Earl  of  Buckingham^  Henry  of 
Ferrers,  lord  of  Tutbury  and  of  Fifhide,  and  Adam,  one 

Mode  of     of  the  sons  of  Hubert  of  Bye  and  brother  of  the  Bapifer 

the  in-  ^  . 

quiry.        Eudo  of  Colchestcr.^     In  each  shire  the  Commissioners 

made  their  inquiry  by  the  oaths  of  the  Sheriffs,  the  parish 
priests,  the  reeves,  and  the  men  gpenerally,  French  and 
English,  of  each  lordship.  They  were  to  report  who  had 
held  the  land  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward  and  who  held 
it  then;  what  had  been  its  value  in  the  time  of  King 
Eadward  and  what  was  its  value  then;  and — no  unim- 
portant matter  in  Williams's  eyes — ^whether  its  value  could 
in  any  way  be  raised.^    These  details  we  learn  from  official 

other  aUeged  datea,  which  are  manifestly  wrong,  are  ooQeoted  by  ISUi, 
i.  4.  ^  See  above,  p.  95. 

*  See  the  record  from  Heming'a  Worcester  Gaitulaiy  in  EUia,  L  ao; 
**  Hoc  teatimoniiim  totias  viceoomitattLs  Wireoeaatre,  dato  aacramento  juriB* 
jurandi,  firmavit,  exhortante  et  ad  id  laborante  piiaaimo  et  pradentiaaimo 
patre  Domino  Wulatano  Epiaoopo,  tempore  Begia  Willelmi  aeniOTia,  coram 
prindpibua  ejaadem  'Eegia,  Bemigio  acilicet  Linoolnienai  Epiacopo  et  Comite 
Walterio  Giffiirdo  et  Henrico  de  Fereria  et  Adam  fratre  Eudonia  Bapi&ri 
Begiai  qui  ad  inquirendaa  et  deecribendaa  poaaeaaionee  et  oonaaetudinea, 
tarn  Begia  quam  prindpnm  Buorum»in  h&o  provinoiA  et  in  pluribua  aliia  ab 
ipao  Bege  deatinati  aunt  eo  tempore  quo  totam  Angliam  idem  Bex  deaoiibi 
fecit." 

>  The  form  ia  given  in  the  Inquiaitio  Elienaia,  Domeaday,  iv.  497  (aee 
alao  Ellia,  L  as);  '*Baronee  Begia  inqairant  videlicet  per  aaonunentom 
Vicecomida  acine  et  omnium  Baronum  et  eonm  Franctgenamm  et  totiua 
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records.  The  national'  Chronicler  lets  ns  know  how  the  ohaf.  zzi. 
popular  feeling  at  the  time  looked  upon  such  an  inquiry,  j^fj^^^ 
"  He  sent  over  all  England  into  ilk  shire  his  men,  and  let  the  time, 
them  find  out  how  many  hundred  hides  were  in  the  shire^ 
or  what  the  King  himself  had  of  land  or  cattle  in  the  land^ 
or  whilk  rights  he  ought  to  have  to  twelve  months  of  the 
shire.  Eke  he  let  writ/C  how  mickle  of  land  his  Archbishops 
had  and  his  Bishops  and  his  Abbots  and  his  Earls,  and 
though  I  it  longer  tell,  what  or  how  mickle  ilk  man  had 
that  landholder  was  in  England,  in  land  and  in  cattle^  and 
how  mickle  fee  it  were  worth.  So  very  narrowly  he  let 
spear  it  out^  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide  nor  a  yard  of 
land,  nor  so  much  as — it  is  shame  to  tell  and  it  thought 
him  no  shame  to  do-^an  ox  nor  a  cow  nor  a  swine  was 
left  that  was  not  set  in  his  writ.  And  all  the  writs  were 
brought  to  him  since."* 

Such  was  the  spirit — a  spirit  which  has  not  wholly 
died  out  in  our  own  day — ^with  which  Englishmen  then 
looked  on  this  narrow  spying  out  of  their  homes  and  of 
their  goods.  And  their  discontent  found  a  more  vigorous 
expression  than  in  the  mere  wail  of  a  chronicler.  In  Dirturb- 
some  places  the  inquiries  led  to  open  disturbances,  c^^te^iLgthe 
not  a  few  lives  were  lost.^    The  first  results  of  the  Survey  Survey. 


oentnmtiiB,  preBbyteri,  prsBpositi,  vi  yiUani  mutucujuaque  yUUb."  Then 
follow  the  sabjeots  for  inqviiy.  The  yalue  Ib  to  be  reckoned  **  tripliciter, 
scilioet  tempore  Regis  iBduardi,  et  qnando  Bex  WiUelmiu  dedit,  et  quo- 
mode  rit  modo,  et  li  potest  plus  haberi  qusm  habeatur.**  The  names  of 
the  jurors  are  a  good  study  of  nomenclature.  One  of  the  first  is  **  Itod< 
bertns  Anglicns." 

^  I  trantdate  the  well-known  passage  under  the  year  1085.  The  latter 
part  is  wonderfully  vigorous ;  "  Hit  is  soeame  to  tellanne,  ac  hit  ne  \mihip 
him  nan  soeame  to  donne,  an  oze  ne  an  cfi  ne  an  swin  n«es  belyfon,  Jwt 
ncBS  geset  on  his  gewrite.  And  ealle  >a  gewrita  wanon  gebroht  to  him 
ByUfStoL**  The  Survey,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  reoorded  by  idl  writera,  good 
and  bad.    One  of  the  most  curious  accounts  is  in  T.  Budbome,  An^^.  Sacr. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  J086.  *'  Vezata  est  tena  multis.  dadibus  inde  pcoc^ 
dentibus.*' 
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oHAF.  zzi.  were  shown  in  the  next  year.    While  the  great  inquisition 

was  going  on  William  abode  in  England.     He  held  his 

Wlutsim    Easter  Feast  as  nsnal  at  Winchester^  and  his  Pentecostal 

ftt  West-     Eeast  at  Westminster;  and  at  the  last  meeting  he  dabbed 

Ewnster.     jjjj,  youngest  son,  the  iEtheling  Henry,  to  rider  or  knight,^ 

1086.         But  the  greatest  Assembly  of  this  year  was  held  at  an 

^b^  »    ui^VB^  time  and  in  an  nnnsual  place.    By  Lammastide 

knight.      the  Oreat  Survey  was  made.     William  now  knew  how 

finiahiSr^  this  land  was  set  and  by  what  men.     It  would  seem  that 

July  1086.  the  summer  months  had  been  passed  by  him  in  going 

to  and  fro;^  the  process  of  taking  the  Survey,  and  the 

disturbances  to  which  the  inquiries  gave  rise,  may  well 

have  called  here  and  there  for  his  personal   presence. 

Gemdtof    And  now  a  Mickle  G^mot  indeed  was  held,  not  within 

Augu^Ti  or  without  the  walls  of  any  city,  but  on  the  great  plain 

^^^'         where  William  had  once  before  reviewed  his  victorious 

army  after  the  Conquest  of  England  was  over.^    All  the 

Witan,  and  all  the  landowners  of  England  who  were 

worth  summoning,  were  gathered  together  at  Salisbuiy* 

The  royal  quarters  were  doubtless  fixed  in  the  castle  on  the 

hill  where  Osmund's  minster  was  rising,^  while  the  plain 

itself  was  well  fitted  for  the  encampment  and  assembling 

of  a  body  whose  numbers  were  handed  down  by  tradition 

as  no  less  than  sixty  thousand.^     In  this  great  meeting 

1  CKron.  Petrib.  1086.  ^He  dubbade  hiB  sunu  Henrio  to  ridere  ^nr." 
We  bave  lost  the  word  rider  ^JiiUert  chevalier,  in  this  aeiue,  Mie  which  wm 
aot  yet  taken  by  iht^^.  The  religrioua  part  of  the  oeremony  was  per- 
formed by  Lanfranc  Ord.  Vit.  665  D ;  "  Huno  Lanfrancns,  dam  juvenile 
Tobur  attingere  vidit,  ad  arma  pro  defensione  regni  sastulit,  eumqne  lorioA 
induit  et  galeam  eapiti  ejus  imposuit,  eique  ut  Begie  JUio  et  in  regaU  item- 
mate  nato  militUB  cingulum  in  nomine  Domini  cinxit.** 

*  lb.  **Sy59an  he  ferde  abutan  twa  |>8et  he  oom  to  Lammsessan  to 
Searebyrig." 

*  See  above,  p.  318.  *  See  above,  p.  418. 

*  Chxon.  Petrib.  1086.  **  pmt  him  oomon  to  his  witan  and  ealle  p^ 
landsittende  men  >e  ahtes  wseron  ofer  eall  Englelaod,  waeron  >aBs  maanes 
men  ^  hi  weron."  The  "  witan  '*  and  the  ordinary  **  landsittende  men  ** 
are  beginning  to  be  distinguished,  the  germ  of  Lords  and  Commons.    The 
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a  decree  wae  passed  which  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  ohap.  xxi. 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  whole  history  of  England.  Statute  to 
In  other   lands  where  military  tenures  existed  it  was  men  the 
beginning  to  be  held  that  he  who  had  plighted  his  faith  ^g, 
to  a  lord  who  was  the  man  of  the  King  was  the  man 
of  that  lord  only,. and  did  not  become  the  man  of  the 
King  himself.^    It  was  beginning  to  be  held  that,  if  No  duty 
such  a  man  followed  his  immediate  lord  to  battle  against  countries 
the  common  sovereign,  the  lord  might  draw  on  himself^®  ^™ 
the  guilt  of  treason,  but  his  men  who  followed  him  were  "raaul  to 
guiltless.     It  was  owing  to  this  doctrine^  more  than  to  lord. 
any  other  one  cause,  that  both  France  and  the  Imperial 
Kingdoms  fell  in  pieces.     William  himself  would  have 
been  amazed  if  any  vassal  of  his  had  refused  to  draw 
his  sword  in  a  war  with  France  on  the  score  of  duty  towards 
the  common  overlord.     But  in  England,  at  all  events, 
William  was  determined  to  be  ftdl  King  over  the  whole  land, 
to  be  immediate  sovereign  and  immediate  lord  of  every  man 
within  it.     A  statute  was  passed  that  every  freeman  in  the 
realm  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  King  William,  the 
oath  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  him  within  and  without 
England,  that  he  would  keep  his  lands  and  honours  with 
all  faith&Iness,  and  would  defend  him  before  all  men  against 
all  enemies.'    The  statute  was  passed,  and  it  was  at  once 


number  siity  thousand  comes  from  Orderic  (649  D),  who  brings  out  the 
connexion  with  the  Surrey ;  *'  His  temporibus  militiam  Anglici  regni  Bex 
Wfllelmus  coAscribt  liooit^  et  Ix.  mOlia  militum  InveDit,  quos  omnes,  dum 
neoesse  esset^  paratos  esse  pneoepit."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
parations of  Cnut.    See  also  513  B. 

^  See  at  a  somewhat  later  time  the  refusal  of  John  of  Joinville,  as  the 
man  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  to  take  any  oath  to  Saint  Lewis 
(M^moires,  p.  37,  ed.  Michel,  Paris,  1858) ;  "  H  le  me  demanda ;  mhs  je  ne 
Toz  faire  point  de  serement,  car  je  n'estoie  pas  son  home." 

*  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  80.  *'  Statuimns  ut  omnis  liber  homo  feedere 
et  Sacramento  affirmet,  quod  infra  et  extra  AngHam  Willelmo  Regi  fideles 
esse  volimt,  terras  et  hooorem  illius  omni  iidelitate  cum  eo  seryaze,  et 
ante  enm  contra  inimicos  defendere." 
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OHAP.  XXI.  carried  into  effect.    The  whole  Assembly  which  had  been 

^  ooJbh  to  ^'^'^^^  together,  "  whose  men  soever  they  were,  all  bowed 

WiUiam.     to  him   and  were  his   men,  and  swore  to  him  fiuthful 

oaths  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  against  all  other 

Effect  on    men."  *    The  great  work  of  William*s  reign  was  to  make 

English      England  for  ever  after  an  undivided  Kingdom.     It  was 

^'      on  that  day  that  this  gpreat  work  was  put  into  the  formal 

shape  of  a  written  law. 

William  had  thus  both  completed  and  secured  his  con- 
quest. He  had  not  only  conquered  the  land,  but  he  had 
conquered  the  tendencies  to  anarchy  and  division  which 
lurked  both  in  the  old  institutions  of  the  land  and  in 
the  new  institutions  which  he  had  himself  brought  in 
and  fostered.  His  work  in  England  was  now  done,  and 
he  left  his  island  Kingdom  never  to  come  back  to  it. 
But,  before  he  went,  he  had  yet  to  mark  his  last  days 
in  England  by  one  more  act  of  fiscal  oppression.  He 
did  after  his  wont^  the  Chronicler  tells  us ;  he  gatiiered 
Another  «  mic^e  scot  of  his  men  where  he  might  have  any  charge 
'  to  bring  against  them,  whether  with  right  or  otherwise.^' ' 
Here  is  another  step  in  the  downward  course.  William 
had  now  sunk  to  wring  money  from  men  by  &lse  accusa- 
tions. Different  indeed  had  his  rule  now  become  from  the 
rule  of  that  earlier  conqueror  of  England  who  needed  na 
money  raised  by  unrighteousness.'    While  the  money  was 

^  Chion.  Petrib.  1086.  **  Ealle  hi  bugon  to  him  and  wnron  his  menAf 
and  him  hold  aCas  sworon  )»t  hi  woldon  ongean  ealle  o9i«  men  hun  holde 
beon."  The  direct  connexion  between  the  Survey,  the  Aaeembly,  and  the 
Oath  i8  well  brought  out  by  William  of  Malmeebory  (iii  258) ;  "  Pro- 
▼indales  adeo  nutui  suo  snbstraverat,  at  sine  nlll  oontradiotione  primus 
oensum  omnium  capitum  ageret,  omnium  prndiorum  redditus  in  totk 
Anglil  notitiA  sun  per  scriptum  adjiceret,  omnes  liberoa  homines,  enjus- 
cumque  easent,  suiB  fidelitati  sacramento  adigeret." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.  "And  >eah  he  dyde  nrest  sfter  his  gewunan, 
begeat  swifSe  mycelne  sceatt  of  his  mannan,  )MBr  he  mihte  ttnige  teale  to 
habban  olS^  mid  rihte  o96e  eUee." 

'  Bee  vol.  i.  p.  480. 
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in  gathering,  William  abode  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  he  then  ohap.  zxl 
crossed   over   into   Normandy  with   his   newly   extorted 
treasure.     It  was  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times  that  theEadgw 
^theling  Eadgar,   discontented,  we  are   told,  with  thewiluam 
small  honour  which  he  received  at  William's  hands,  left  J^^*^ 
his  court  by  his  leave,  and  went  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
knights  to  join  the  Norman  warriors  in  Apulia.^     His  Christiiia 
sister  Christina  about  the  same  time  took  the  veil  in  the  y^ 
Abbey  of  Romsey,  of  which  before  many  years  she  became 
the  Abbess.^ 


§6.  ne  last  Days  of  William. 
Aitffusi-Septemier^  1087. 

We  now  enter  on  the  last  year  of  the  reign  and  life  Pliymoal 
of  the  Conqueror.     And  the  year  in  which  William  died,  menaof 
like  the  year  in  which  he  came  into  England,  was  a  year  ^^||^!J^- 
of  sigDs  and  wonders.     No  comet  indeed  blazed  in  the 
heavens,  but  men  deemed  that  they  saw  nearer  and  darker 
signs  of  God's  wrath  upon  the  earth.     The  year  of  the 
great  gathering  at  Salisbury  had  itself  been  a  year  of  deep 
sorrow.     Besides  the  tumults  which  had  followed  on  the 
taking  of  the  Survey,  besides  the  last  and  most  wrong^l 
extortion  of  money^  it  was  a  year  of  evil  in  the  physical 
world.     "It  was  a  very  heavy  year  and  toilsome   and 
sorrowful  in  England  in  murrain  of  cattle ;  and  com  and 
fruits  were   sprouting^   and  such   mickle    bad  luck  was 
there  in  weather  such  as  man  might  not  lightly  think 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.  "  Eodgar  eOeling,  iEklwardes  nueg  oyngeB,  beah 
)»  fram  him,  fortfig  he  nefde  na  myoelne  wuii^scipe  of  him,  ao  ae  islmihtiga 
God  him  gife  warttocipe  on  )>am  toweardan."  Florence  says,  **  £0  tempore, 
clito  Eadgarus,  licentift  a  Bege  impetraUt  cam  cc.  militibuB  mare  transiit, 
et  Apnliam  adiit."  William  of  Malmeebuiy  (ill.  351)  does  not  mention  thia 
Apulian  expedition. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.,  Flor.  Wig.  1086.  Chriatina'B  landa  are  fonnd  in  Domes- 
day, 160,  344.  One  estate  in  Warwickshire  had  been  held  by  Earl  Ead- 
wine  ;  of  another  it  is  said  distinctly,  **  Rex  dedit  Cristinae.*' 
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CHAP.  zxi.  of;  BQch  mighty  thnndering  and  lighteniog  was  there 
that  it  slew  many  men,  and  ever  it  grew  worse  with  men 
more  and  more."  ^  Of  the  last  year  itself  the  picture  is 
yet  more  fearful.  It  needs  all  the  strength  of  our  ancient 
tongue  to  set  forth  the  full  horrors  of  such  a  time.  ^'  It 
was  a  very  heavy  year  and  a  year  of  mighty  sickness  in 
this  land.  Such  disease  came  upon  men  that  well  nigh 
every  other  man  was  in  the  worst  evil,  and  that  so  strongly 
that  many  men  died  of  the  evil.  Then  came  there  through 
the  miekle  storms  of  which  we  have  before  told  such 
mickle  hunger  over  all  England  that  many  men  died 
sadly  through  the  hunger.  Alas,  how  sad  and  rueftd  a  tide 
was  that  I  Then  the  wretched  men  lay  driven  fiiU  nigh 
to  deaths  and  then  came  the  sharp  hunger  and  quite  slew 
them.  Who  is  there  that  may  not  feel  sad  for  such  a 
tide?  or  who  is  so  hard  of  heart  that  he  would  not  weep 
Fire*  in  over  such  cvil  luck  ?  "  *  It  was  a  year  too  of  public  mis- 
and  elM-  fortunes  of  other  kinds.  London  and  other  towns  had  been 
where.  bumed  not  many  years  before,'  and  now  Saint  Paul's 
minster  was  again  bumed  with  the  most  and  best  part  of 
the  city^  and  many  other  minsters  were  bumed  and  well  nigh 
all  the  head  towns  in  England.^  But  the  horrors  of  storm^ 
fire,  pestilence^  and  hunger  were  not  all ;  it  was  a  year 
marked  by  wars  and  fightings^  by  the  crimes  of  men 

^  Ghnm.  Petrib.  1086.  The  Chronloler  addfl,  '*  Qthete  hit  God  elmihtiga 
>oiiDe  his  will*  87."  On  the  words  "  corn  and  wiestmas  wKton  etsUnd- 
ene,"  see  Mr.  Eiule's  note,  p.  353. 

*  Hie  year  is  ushered  in  by  the  Chronicler  with  nnusual  solemnity; 
**  ^fter  ure  Drihtnes  Hslendes  Cristes  gebyrtide  an  )msend  wintra  and 
seo&n  and  hundeahtatig  wintra  on  \tam  fin  and  twentigan  geare  )«es  N 
Willelm  weolde  and  stihte  Engleland,  swa  him  Grod  uVe,  gewearV  swi8e 
hefelic  and  swi'Se  woldbereDdlic  gear  on  )>isBnm  lande."  Then  follows  the 
description  which  I  have  tried  to  modernize  in  the  text.  But  oar  modem 
speech  fidls  utterly  beside  that  of  our  f&thers. 

»  Chron.  Wig.  1078.  Petrib.  1077. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  The  fire  in  London,  besides  the  minster,  bumed 
**>ttt  maeste  dnl  and  )>{et  rotteste  call  )were  burh."  Besides  London, 
"  forbam  fuUneah  sbIc  heafod  port  on  eallon  Englelande." 
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and  by  the  deaths  of  men  of  renown.    The  wonders  of  chip.  xxi. 
the  year  seem  to  have  so  deeply  stamped  themselves  on  men's  ^^J^Jf* 
minds  that  events  were  transferred  to  it  in  popular  belief  porary 
which  a  stricter  reckoning  woald  have  placed  under  other  in  other 
years.     It  was  held  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  martyr-  <»^*"«*- 
dom  of  the  holy  Cnut  in  Denmark  ;^  it  was  held  to  have 
been  the  year  of  the  mighty  warfare  of  Alfonso  of  Castile 
against  the  infidels  of  Seville.^    Both  in  England  and  in  Deaths  in 
Normandy  many  of  the  chief  men   of  the  land  died.^      '^' 
Our  Chronicler  records  the  death  of  Bishop  Stigand  of 
Chichester,  Abbot  Scotland  of  Saint  Augustine's^  Abbot 
Thurstan  of  Fershore,  and  ^Ifsige  the  last  of  the  Abbots 
of  Bath.     And  in  this  year  too  died  the  lord  of  them  all, 
William  England's  King.^ 

The  war&re  in  which  William  met  his  death  was  one  Dispute 
which  formed  an  unworthy  and  undignified  end  to  such  f^^oh  ^ 
a  career  as  his.      The  French  Vexin,  the  border  land  of  Vexin. 
France  and  Normandy,  had  often  been  a  matter  of  dispute  ^^^^ 
between  the  Kings  of  Paris  and  the  Dukes  of  Bouen.    The  ceded  to 
Norman  writers  held  that  it  had  been  ceded  by  King^^*^^ 
Henry  to  Duke  Robert  as  the  reward  of  his  restoration  to 
his  Kingdom  by  Norman  arms.^     It  was  only  during  the 

^  See  above,  p.  689,  for  the  real  date  of  Cnut's  death  in  1086. 

'  On  thia,  the  only  reference  to  Spanish  aSS^m  in  oar  ChronioleSy  see  Mr. 
Earle'B  note,  p.  354.  The  Ohronider  seeins  to  have  confounded  the  con- 
quest  of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  in  1085  with  his  defeat  in  1086  or  1087. 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1087.  "  Eac  on  Hsan  ilcan  Unde  on  ]Mun  ilcan  geare 
foit^ferdon  numega  rice  men."  He  tilien  counts  up  the  Prelates  mentioned 
in  the  text.  On  Stigand,  see  above,  pp.  409, 418 ;  on  Scotland,  p.  412 ;  on 
Thurstan,  p.  388 ;  on  iBlfsige,  p.  390.  For  the  like  remarkable  deaths  in 
Normandy,  see  below,  p.  705. 

*  lb.  "And  )»  heora  eaUra  hlaford,  WiUelm  Englalandes  cyng.  )>e  we 
tee  beforan  embe  spcoon."  I  think  this  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  strictly 
territorial  style  in  English.     See  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

»  See  Ord.  Vit.  655  B.  The  homage  of  the  reigning  Count  Drogo,  the 
son-in-law  of  .^Sthehred  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  130),  was  transferred  to  Nonnandy 
with  his  own  consent ;  "  Hoc  libentissime  concessit^  hominioque  facto  dum 
avizit  prafato  Duci  fideliter  servivit." 
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oHAP.  zzi.  confusion  of  William's  childhood  that  the  district  had  been 
te^v^S**  *8*^  annexed  to  France,  and  William  had  fiuled  to  re* 
in  wu-      claim  it  only  through  his  being  occupied  in  such  greater 
childhood,  matters  as  the  conquests  of  Maine  and  England.^    We  can 
well  believe  that  a  border  war&re  often  went  on  along  the 
incunionB  frontier,  but  it  would  seem  that  just  at  this  time  the 
French  at  incursious  of  the  French  commanders  in  Mantes  became  of 
Mantes,      tinusual  importance.    Two  captains^  Hugh  and  Balph,  of 
whom   the   latter  bore   the   fitting  name   of  Mahouin, 
harried  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Normandy,  espe- 
cially the  lands  of  William  of  Breteuil,  the  brother  of  the 
imprisoned  Earl  of  Hereford^  and  those  of  Roger  of  Ivry, 
William      the  swom  brother  of  the  lord  of  Oxford.^    On  this,  William 
the  whole   ^ent  to  Philip,  not  merely  complaining  of  the  damage  done 
Venn.       |jy  j^jg  oflBccrs,  but  demanding  the  cession  of  the  whole 
province,  with  the  towns  of  Pont-Isere,  Chaumont,  and 
Mantes.    Terrible  threats  were  added^  unless  the  disputed 
district  were  at  once  given  up,^  but  William  was  at  that 
moment  not  exactly  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  his  threats 
William'8    in  person.    The  bulk  of  his  body  had  so  increased  that  he 
treatment,  was  driven  to  seek  medical  means  to  lessen  it.     He  was 
therefore  keeping  quiet  at  Bouen  under  a  prescribed  treat- 
Jest  of       ment  of  drink  and  diet.^     King  Philip  was  believed  to 
^'       have  made  a  coarse  and  silly  jest  on  the  condition  of  his 
mighty  neighbour.     The  King  of  the  English,  he  said,  lay 
in  at  Rouen,  and  there  would  doubtless  be  a  grand  display 


^  Ord.  Yit  655  D.  '*  Majoribiu  riU  cnris  in  OtBnomanQenses  vel  Anglos 
crescentibuB  contiouit,  et  contra  Henricnm  dominnm  suum  sea  Philippum 
filinm  ejus  pro  Vulcassino  pngo  anna  levare  distulit.*' 

•  Ord.  Vit.  655  A. 

'  lb.  "  Nisi  jus  BQum  aibi  reddatur,  terribilibua  minis  in  hostes 
evehitur." 

^  WiU.  Malm.  iii.  aSi.    "  Ventrem  potione  allevi&rat"    Waoe,  14181 ; 

"  A  Roem  esteit  k  s^jor  Ne  lai  dire  oombien  le  tint. 

U  il  aveit  eet^  maint  jor ;  Ne  pout  monter  sor  son  destrier, 

Une  enfert^  \k  li  avint,  Armes  porter  ne  guerrftier." 
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of  candles  at  his  churching.     The  wrath  of  William  was  ohap.  xxi. 

kindled,  and  he  swore  one  of  those  tearful  oaths  by  which,  WiUiam's 

Answer, 
and  by  his  very  look^  he  was  wont  to  strike  terror  into 

men.     By  the  resurrection  and  splendour  of  God,  he  would, 
when  he  rose  up  again  and  went  to  mass,  light  a  hundred 
thousand  candles  at  the  expense  of  King  Philip.^     He  kept  wmiam 
his  word ;  about  the  middle  of  August^  when  the  com  was  Vezm. 
in  the  fields,  and  the  g^pes  in  the  vineyards,  and  the^^J^^ 
apples  in  the  orchards,*  he  led  forth  his  troops  to  gather  in,, 
the  rich  spoil  of  the  fruitftd  season.     All  was  laid  waste ;  Hu 
all  was  overthrown;  the  thought  of  mercy  passed  utterly  "^*^^' 
away  from  William's  mind ;  the  ruin  and  deaths  of  multi- 
tudes were  to  pay  for  the  insult  offered  to  him  by  their 
Eing.^    At  last  he  reached  Mantes  itself.    The  defenders  Wiiluun 
of  the  town  had  come  forth  to  see  at  least,  if  they  could  Mantes, 
not  hinder,  the  harrying  of  their  fields ;  friends  and  foes  ^^^^  ^^' 

>  Phi]ip*8  jest,  Bucli  as  it  is,  is  given  in  two  or  three  forms  in  William  of 
Malmesbniy  (iii.  18 1),  Waoe  (14187),  B.  Wendover  (ii.  aS),  M.  Paris 
(i.  33).  William  preserves  one  very  charaoteristic  feature  of  William's 
answer ;  **  Talia  per  resurrectionem  et  splendorem  Dei  pronnntians,  quod 
soleret  ex  industri&  talia  sacramenta  fisusere,  quie  ipso  hiatu  oris  tenificum 
qniddam  audltorum  mentibus  insonarent.'*  Waoe  (14197)  makes  the 
answer  run ; 

**  Quant  jo,  dist-il,  relevend,  Mille  chandeles  11  oferai, 

Dedenz  sa  terre  k  messe  irai,  Lumeignons  de  fust  i  ara, 

Biche  offirende  li  porterai,  E  fer  por  feu  en  som  luira." 

'  Will.  Malm.  iii.  38 a.  **  Quando  et  segetes  in  agris,  et  botri  in  yineis, 
et  poma  in  viridariis."  This  surely  comes  from  a  ballad.  Orderic,  655  D, 
gives  us  the  fact  in  proee,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  conculcatio  segetnm  et 
ezstirpatio  vincarum."  But,  comparing  William  of  Mabnesbury  and  the 
Chronicles,  it  would  seem  that  Orderic  is  wrong  in  placing  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition  in  the  last  week  of  July. 

*  The  reflexion  is  from  William  of  Mabnesbury,  iii  a8a ;  "  Omnia  pre- 
terit, cuncta  populatur;  nihil  erat  quod  furentis  animum  mitigaret^  ut 
injuriam  insolenter  acceptam  multorum  dispendio  uldsceretur."  Our  own 
Chronicler  seems  shocked  at  William's  breach  of  the  duty  of  a  vassal ;  '*  For 
Willelm  cyng  of  Normandige  into  France  mid  fyrde,  and  hergode  uppan 
his  agenne  hlaford  Philippe  >am  cynge,  and  sloh  of  his  mannon  mycelne 
d«l." 
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OHAP.  XXL  pressed  through  the  gates  together^^  and  now  the  candles 
of  William's  churching  were  lighted  in  all  their  brightness. 
He  had  reached  a  spot  which  had  been  memorable  on 
two  occasions  in  his  earlier  life.  Mantes  had  been  the 
town  where  the  hosts  of  France  were  gathered  for  that 
great  invasion  of  Normandy  which  had  been  brought  to 
nought  on  the  day  of  Mortemer.^  It  was  the  town  whose 
princes  he  had  been  long  before  suspected  of  having  made 
away  with  by  the  help  of  the  poisoner^s  bowl.^  The  city 
of  Walter  and  Biota  was  now  the  border  fortress  of  France, 
and  the  helpless  burghers  paid  the  penalty  for  the  silly 
Utter  jests  of  their  King.  To  the  utter  ruin  which  William's 
of  Mmtes.  hand  wrought  that  day  it  is  owing  that  not  a  trace  survives 
which  can  be  assigned  to  his  age  or  to  the  ages  before 
him.  The  noble  church  whose  two  lofty  towers  of  open 
work  attract  the  eyes  of  every  passer  by  may  have  risen 
slowly  from  the  ground  by  the  help  of  the  posthumous 
bounty  of  the  repentant  destroyer/  But  there  is  not  a 
stone  in  its  soaring  arcades  which  can  lay  claim  to  a  date 
within  a  century  after  WiUiam's  &tal  visit.  The  other  oma« 
ments  of  the  town,  the  civic  palace,  the  tower  of  another 
church  which  has  wholly  perished,  belong  to  days  later 
still.  On  that  day  all  was  destroyed;  the  candles  biased 
merrily ;  the  houses  and  goods  of  the  citizens  perished;  the 
churches  were  burned,  and  holy  recluses^  who  deemed  it  a 
crime  to  leave  their  cells  even  at  such  a  moment,  were 
burned  with  them.^    William's  heart  was  gladdened  by 

^  Ord.  Vit.  655  D.  "  Cum  ezercitu  rao  MimdiHitnin  ez  iiaproT&M)  Tenit, 
et  cum  oastrensibni  mixtim  intravit ;  milites  enim  oooulte  ezieraat»  ut  vid«- 
rent  oonculoationem  segetum  Buamm  et  ezatiipationem  ymeanui,  quM 
AfloelinuB  GoelluB  pridie  qnam  Rex  adveniwet  oum  Noimaimonun  Tiribiu 
devastavenkt.  Irruens  itaque  exerdtnt  Begu  oum  oppidanii  portaa 
pertnnaiTit.'' 

*  See  vol  iii.  p.  148.  *  lb.  407.  *  See  below,  p.  707. 

'  Orderic  (655  D)  teemB  to  wiah  to  clear  William  from  the  guilt  of  the 
bnmiog;  "Ezerdtus .  .  .  per  rabiem  lurmigeronim  hniuiwo  igue  OMtnim 
cum  eodetiii  et  sedibus  combuBnt ; "  but  the  Chronide  and  IHlliam  of 
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the  sight ;  he  rode  on^  and  bade  his  men  heap  on  fuel  to  ohap.  zxr. 
make  the  flames  burn  yet  more  bravely.  But  at  that  William's 
moment  his  horse  stumbled^  some  say  on  the  brink  of  a 
ditch,  some  say  on  the  burning  embers;  the  body  of  the 
bulky  King  was  thrown  forward  agamst  the  tall  iron 
pummel  of  his  saddle ;  he  kept  his  seat/ but  the  pain  of  the 
blow  was  such  that  his  eagerness  was  quenched,  and  he 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.^ 

The  Conqueror  had  now  received  his  death-wound.  It 
was  an  unworthy  fate  indeed  for  one  who  had  so  often 
braved  death  in  so  many  nobler  and  more  awful  shapes 
to  fall  at  last  by  such  an  ignoble  chance  as  the  stumble 
of  his  horse  among  the  burning  embers  of  Mantes.  And 
yet  poetical  justice  itself  might  well  be  satisfied  when 
the  mighty  warrior,  and  ruler,  who,  with  all  his  crimes^ 
had  never  before  stooped  to  mere  useless  and  brutal  havoc, 

Malmesbuiy  seem  to  make  it  his  own  work.  The  Ghronide,  followed  by 
Florence,  speaks  of  two  male  rednses  as  burned ;  **  And  forbeamde  >a  burh 
Ma)>ante,  and  ealle  )>a  halige  mynstres  >e  wssron  innon  )>8Bre  burh,  and 
twegen  halige  menn  \>e  hyrsamedon  Gode  on  ancer  settle  woniende  yttr 
waron  forbeamde."  In  William  they  become  **  reclasa  una,  qu»  spetoam 
suum  nee  in  tali  necessitate  deserendum  putavit." 

1  WilL  Malm.  liL  233.  "  Quo  successu  ezhilaratus,  dum  saos  audacius 
inoitat  ut  igni  adjidant  pabula,  propius  flamnias  suocedens  fod  calore  et 
auctumnalis  esttls  inaequalitate  morbum  nactus  est.  Dicunt  quidam  qnod 
pneruptam  loesam  sonipes  transiliens  interanea  sessoris  ruperit,  quod  in 
anteriori  parte  seUa  Tenter  protuberabat"  The  other  version  comes  from 
Wace,  X4213 ; 

**  Parmi  la  vile  trespasiout  Par  grant  aSr  avant  sailU, 

Sor  un  cheval  ke  mult  amout,  Li  Beis  se  tint  k'il  ne  chal, 

£n  un  arsiz  mist  ses  dous  pies,  Et  il  per  co  mult  se  bleoa 

Maist  tost  les  out  h  seisachiex;  A  son  ar9on  u  il  hurta." 

The  tall  saddle-bows  shown  in  the  Tapestry  will  be  remembered.  William 
of  Jumi^(es  (vii.  44)  is  Taguer,  but  nearly  to  the  same  effect ;  -  Qnuu 
Willdmus  Bex  oppidnm  Medanta  assiliens  flammis  ultricibus  tradidisset, 
pondere  armoramet  labore  clamoris  quo  sues  exhortabatur,  ut  fertar* 
arrinlk  iutestinorum  ejus  liquefsctft,  infiimari  non  modice  coepit."  Orderic 
(656  A)  is  vaguer  still,  but  the  epithet  which  he  uses  is  not  without 
meaning;  ''Tunc  ez  nimio  ssstu  ac  labore  pingwiaaifMU  Bex  QwUdmui 
infirmatus  est." 
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Heia 
cairied  to 
Bouen. 


OHAP.  XXI.  had  to  pay  his  life  as  the  penalty  for  thus  lowering  himself 
to  the  level  of  meaner  men.^  Faint  and  suffering  from 
the  shock  and  from  the  internal  wound,  William  turned 
away  from  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  and^  instead  of 
carrying  his  wasting  arms  any  further  within  the  do- 
minions of  his  overlord^  he  was  himself  borne,  a  sick  or 
rather  a  dying  man^  to  Bouen.  There  he  first  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  palace,  but  presently,  finding  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  capital  too  much  for  his  sinking  framCj 
he  caused  himself  to  be  moved  out  of  the  city  to  the 
Priory  of  Saint  Oervase,  which  stands  on  the  hill 
overlooking  Bouen  from  the  west.  There  a  crypt,  the 
oldest  ecclesiastical  work  to  be  seen  north  of  the  Alps, 
a  crypt  already  ancient  in  William's  days,  covers  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  northern  Gaul. 
There  was  the  tomb  of  the  British  Mellon,  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Normandy,  and  there 
the  Norman  lord  of  all  Britain,  who  had  so  lately  received 
the  submission  of  Mellon's  native  land,  came  to  spend 
the  short  span  of  life  which  was  still  left  to  him  on  earth.^ 
There  William  lay  for  several  weeks  of  sickness  and  pain ; 
but  he  never  to  the  hour  of  his  death  lost  either  the  pos- 
session of  his  senses  or  his  fidl  command  of  speech.^    We 


WDliam 
moved  to 
Saint 
Gervase. 


>  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  '*Beowlio  )nng  he  dyde,  and  reowlioor  him 
gelamp.  Hu  reowlicor  ?  Him  geyfelade,  and  Het  him  itranglice  e^ade. 
Hweet  mseg  ic  teollan?  Se  soearpa  dea9  )>e  ne  foriet  ne  rioe  menn  ne 
heane,  aeo  bine  genam.**  Men  seem  almost  to  have  doubted  whether  the 
Conqueror  waa  subject  to  sickness  and  death  like  other  men. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  656  A.  "  Qaia  strepitus  Rothomagi,  qniB  populosa  civitas 
est^  intolerabilis  erat  legrotanti,  extra  urbem  ipse  Rex  prsBoepit  se  effetri  ad 
eoclesiam  Sancti  Gervaaii  in  colle  sitam  ocddentalL"  I  know  of  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  crypt.  On  Saint  Mellon  or  MeUn,  see 
Orderic,  557,  558,  but  he  seems  to  make  him  a  Roman,  The  common 
tradition  makes  him  a  Briton,  and  he  has  a  church  dedicated  to  him  in 
Monmouthshire. 

'  lb.  "  In  sgritudine  suA  usque  ad  horam  mortis  integrum  sensum  et 
vivaoem  loquelam  habuit.*'  But  he  could  not  have  lingered  siz  weeks,  as 
Orderic  says. 
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are  told  that^  when  the  news  of  the  blow  which  had  &llen  ohaf.  xxi. 
on  him  was  spread  through  the  land,  the  enemies  of  peace 
rejoiced^   deeming    that  they  might    now   seize    on  the 
goods  of  other  men  at  pleasure^  but  that  those  to  whom 
peace  was  dear  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  death  ^ 
of  the  man  who  had  so  long  kept  the  land  in  order.^ 
Well  indeed  they  might  fear^  when  there  was  a  chance 
that  the  rod  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  mightily 
wielded  by  William  the  GFreat  should  pass  into  the  feeble 
hands  of  the  wayward  Robert.    But^  while  men^s  hearts  Death  of 
were  thus  bowed  down,  one  man,  the  noblest  spirit  innugleTille. 
all  William's  Duchy,  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  f^^  '^ 
come.     Perhaps  while  William  was  hanying  the  Vexin^ 
perhaps  while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  Bouen^  the  soul 
of  Oulbert  of  HugleviUe,  the  man  who  had  refused  to 
stain  his  hands  with  the  spoils  of  England,  passed  away 
in  peace.^     Nor  did  Gulbert  die  alone;  in   Normandy  Other 
as  well  as  in  England  this  year  was  noted  as  a  year  of  Kormandj. 
death  among  men  of  note,  as  if  the  King  of  Men  who 
was  passing  away  could  not  go  out  of  the  world  without 
a  fitting  following.^     And  tai  away  at   Bruges^   while  Death  of 
William  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  deed  of  wrong  ^^gugt  a^, 
at  Mantes,  Gunhild  the  daughter  of  (}odwine  ended  her  ^^'^' 
days  in  peace.'* 

^  Ord.  Vit.  656  A.  "Quidam  qui  paoi  adTersabantnr  gaadebant,  et 
liberam  permiBsionem  farandi  sen  ree  alienaB  rapiendi  exspectabant.  Porro 
alii  qui  seoaritatem  pads  exspectabant  pacifici  patron!  mortem  multimi 
formidabant." 

*  lb.  664  A.  *'  Dtun  Bex  adhnc  ngrotaret,  cognatoB  ejusdem  Guilbertua 
Al&giensia,  filiiu  Bicardi  de  Hnglevilli,  vir  boniu  et  nmplex,  six.  EaI. 
S|ept.  defonctuB  est."  This  would  be  August  14,  the  day  before  William^s 
hurt  at  Mantes,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  our  own  writers.  See 
above,  p.  701. 

'  Orderic  gives  a  list  in  664  A.  He  makes  two  curious  conunents; 
**  Moriente  Duoe  suo  Normanni  multas  lacrimas  fademnt,  si  non  pro  illo, 
saltern  pro  amids  et  oognatis  suis  qui  tunc  mortui  sunt.'*  And  again; 
"  Beati  qui  bene  mortui  sunt,  qui  SBromnas  desolatso  regionis  ao  defensors 
carentis  non  videront."  *  See  above,  p.  159,  and  Appendix  B. 

VOL.  IV.  Z  Z 
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OHAP.  zxi.      Meanwhile  Bishops  and  Abhots  and  other  holy  men 

were  gathered  round  the  bed  of  William  to  prepare  their 

WflUam      mighty  master  for  his  great  change.^    But  one  was  wanting^ 

Anaelm,     whose  words  of  rebuke  or  comfort  William  specially  longed 

not  «w"     ^^^  ^^  *^^  hour,  one  towards  whom,  stem  as  he  had  been 

iKun.  towards  others,  he  had  ever  been  meek  and  lowly.'    Of 

all  the  PreUtes  of  Normandy,  the  one  to  whom  William^s 

thoughts  first  turned  as  the  chosen  physician  of  his  soul 

was  the  holy  man  who  sat  in  the  place  of  Herlwin.     At 

the  bidding  of  his  sovereign  Anselm  came  from  Bee  to 

Rouen,  but  he  was  himself  smitten  by  sickness,  and  the 

confessor  and  his  expectant  penitent  never  met  again.^ 

But  among  the  assembled  Prelates  were  men  able  to  deal 

with  the  diseases  of  William's  body  as  well  as  with  those  of 

Verdiot  of  his  soul.     For  among  them  was  Gilbert  of  Lisieux,  skilled 

Vl/{11iA.vn'a 

physicians.  ^  ^®  healing  art,  and  his  skill  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
leeches  told  them  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for 

His  repent-  William  on  earth.  The  death-bed  of  William  was  a  death- 
bed of  all  formal  devotion,  a  death-bed  of  penitence  which  we 

'  Ord  Yit.  656  A.  **  Circa  iUum  Presnles  et  Abbates  et  religion  viri 
commorabantur,  et  morituro  Principi  salnbre  consiliuin  perennis  vite  laipe- 
bantur." 

'  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ans.  L  6.  47.  "  Bex  ipse  Wilhelmns  .  .  .  qnaniTis  ob 
magnitudinem  sui  cunotis  fere  yideretar  rigidos  ao  formidabiliB,  Anadino 
tamen  ita  erat  indinas  et  aflTabilis,  ut  ipeo  pnesente  onmino  quam  esse 
solebat,  stupentibus  aliis,  fieret  alius." 

'  Thb  is  I  suppose  at  least  the  general  meaning  of  the  not  very  intd- 
ligible  aocount  of  Eadmer  (Hist.  Not.  p.  13,  Selden) ;  **  Bic  ergo  WilHel- 
mus  quum  .  .  .  se  meritis  ac  interoessionibus  Anselmi  omnimodis  oom- 
mendare  disposuisset,  eum  ad  se  de  Beooo  venire  et  non  longe  a  se  fecit 
hospitari.  Yerum  quum  el  de  salute  animae  bus  loqui  diflferret,  eo  quod 
infirmitatem  snam  paullum  levigaii  sentiret,  contigit  ipsius  Principia 
corpus  tantA  inyalitudine  deprimi  ut  curiao  inquietndines  nullo  sustinere 
pacto  valeret.  Transito  igitur  SequanA,  decubuit  lecto  in  Eimentmdis 
tIUA,  qusB  est  contra  Botomagum  in  alterft  fluminis  parte.  Qnidquid  turn 
delioiarum  Begi  infinno  deferebiCtur,  ab  eo  illamm  medietss  Ansefano  in- 
firmanti  mittebatur,  verumtamen  neo  eum  ampUns  in  hac  vitA  videre,  nee 
ei,  ut  proposuerat,  quidquam  de  animi  suA  loqui  promeruit.  Tanta  enim 
inSrmitas  oocupavit  utrumque  ut  neo  Ansehnus  ad  Begem  Willielmum  nee 
WiUielmus  posset  perrenire  ad  Abbatem  AnselmuoL" 
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may  trust  was  more  than  formal.^    The  English  Chronicler  ohap.  zxx. 
himself^  after  weighing  the  good  and  evil  in  him,  sends 
him  out  of  the  world  with  a  charitable  prayer  for  his  soul's 
rest;^  and  his  repentance,  late  and  fearful  as  it  was^  at 
once  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Conqueror  on  his 
bed  of  death  and  his  successor  cut  off  without  a  thought  of 
penitence  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes.     He  made  his  will. 
The  mammon  of  unrighteousness  which  he  had  gathered 
together  amid  the  groans  and  tears  of  England  he  now 
strove  so  to  dispose  of  as  to  pave  his  way  to  an  ever- 
lasting habitation.      All   his   treasures  were    distributed  He  dietri- 
among  the  poor  and  the  churches  of  his  dominions.^    A  treMure. 
special  sum  was  set  apart  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches 
which  had  been  burned  at  Mantes,^  and  gifts  in  money  and 
books  and  ornaments  of  every  kind  were  to  be  distributed 
limong  all  the  churches  of  England  according  to  their 
rank.^     He  then  spoke  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  arrange-  His  last 
ments  which  he  wished  to  make  for  his  dominions  after  "^^^^  ' 
his  death.     The  Normans,  he  said,  were  a  brave  and  un- 
conquered  race ;  but  they  needed  the  curb  of  a  strong  and 

^  Will.  Malm.  iiL  aSa.  '*  ConBolti  medid  inspeotione  urine  oertam 
mortem  pnedixere.  Quo  andito  querimoQi&  domum  replevit,  quod  eum 
preoccuparot  mon  emendatioDem  vitse  jamdudum  meditantem.  Resuii&pto 
animo,  quie  Christiani  sunt  exsecutus  est  in  confessione  et  viatioo."  Orderic 
IS  fuller  on  his  devotions,  and  gives  us  the  names  of  the  "  archiatri/*  Bishop 
Gilbert  and  Gunthard  Abbot  of  Jumi^ges. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  "Se  nlmihtiga  Grod  cy\>m  his  saule  mildheort- 
nisse,  and  do  him  his  synna  forgifenesse."  Then  oomes,  **  Das  >ing  we 
habba'S  be  him  gewritene,  eg1$er  ge  g6de  ge  yfele,  >8et  H^  godan  men 
niman  »fter  heora  godnesse  and  forfleon  mid  ealle  yfelnesse,  and  gan  on 
>one  w%  )>e  us  lett  to  heofonan  rioe." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  656  B.  '*  Sapiens  heros  in  futnrum  sibi  mxdtisque  commoda 
faoere  non  distnlit,  omnesque  tbesauros  sues  eccIesiiB  et  pauperibus  Deique 
ministris  distribui  praoepit.  Quantum  vero  singulis  dari  voluit  callide 
tazavit,  et  coram  se  describi  a  notariis  imperavit."  This  touch  is  eminentlj 
ohamcteristio.  *  Ord.  Tit.  lb.;  Will.  Malm.  iii.  a8a. 

'  Florence  (1087)  gives  the  details.  The  different  churches  got  sums 
ranging  from  sixty  pence  to  ten  marks  of  gold,  besides  vessels  and  oma 
ments. 

Z  Z  2 
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CHAP.  XXI.  a  righteoufi  master  to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  order.^   Yet 
Normandy  the  rule  over  them  mnst  by  all  law  pass  to  Robert.   Robert 
Robert.      ^^  ^^^  eldest  bom;  he  had  promised  him  the  Norman 
succession  before'  he  won  the  Crown  of  England,  ftnd  he 
had  received  the  homage  of  the  Barons  of  the  Duchy. 
Normandy  and  Maine  must  therefore  pass  to  Robert^  and 
for  them  he  must  be  the  man  of  the  French  Kiug.     Yet 
he  well  knew  how  sad  would  be  the  fate  of  the  land 
which  had  to  be  ruled  by  one  so  proud  and  foolish,  and 
for  whom  a  career  of  shame  and  sorrow  was  surely  doomed.' 
But  what  was  to  be  done  with  England?    Now  at  last 
He  does     the  heart  of  William  smote  him.    To  England  he  dared 
bequMiOi    ^^^  appoint  a  successor ;  he  could  only  leave  the  disposal 
Engl«»d.    of  the  Island  realm  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world. 
The  evil  deeds   of  his  past  life  crowded   upon  his  soul. 
He  con-      Now  at  last  his  heart  confessed  that  he  had  won  England 
sins  to-       ^7  1^0  ^g^U  by  1^0  claim  of  birth ;  that  he  had  won  the 
J^^"fi^  English  Crown  by  wrong,  and  that  what  he  had  won 
by  wrong  he  had    no  right  to  give  to  another.^     He 
had  won  his  realm  by  warfare   and  bloodshed;   he  had 
treated  the  sons  of  the  English  soil  with  needless  harsh- 
ness; he  had  cruelly  wronged  nobles  and  commons;  he 
had  spoiled  many  men  wrongfully  of  their  inheritance; 

*  Ord.  Yit.  656  D.  **  Nonnanni,  d  bono  rigidoque  dominata  reguntur, 
BtrenuiBsimi  sunt,"  &o.    The  {Missage  is  Tersified  by  Waee,  14139. 

*  What  Orderic  (659  B)  gives  more  fully  is  summed  up  in  the  expressive 
words  of  William  of  Mahnesbury  (iii.  282),  *«  Normanniam  invitus  et 
coactuB  Boberto  delegavit." 

'  The  whole  passage  in  Orderic  should  be  read.  The  partioular  expres- 
sions— ^which  Wace  versifies  and  abridges — are  doubtless  his  own,  but  we 
need  not  doubt  that  he  expresses  a  genuine  tradition  as  to  William's 
dying  state  of  mind.  The  words  "  Non  enim  tantum  deous  hnreditario  jure 
possedi"  are  specially  emphatic  But  the  words  of  Waoe  (14267)  are 
stronger  still ; 

**  Engletene  cunqxus  k  tort»  E  90  he  j'ai  a  tort  toklt, 

A  tort  1  out  maint  hoem  morty        Oil  jo  n'en  aveie  nul  dreit 
Les  eirs  en  ai  k  tort  ocis,  Ne  dei  mie  k  mon  filz  doner, 

£  k  tort  aTli  regne  pris ;  Ke  k  tort  nel'  deit  Writer." 
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he  had  slain  countlesB  multitades  by  hunger  or  by  the  ohap.  xxr. 
sword.    The  hanying  of  Northumberland  now  rose  up 
before  his  eyes  in  all  its  blackness.     The  dying  man  now 
told  how  cruelly  he  had  burned  and  plundered  the  land, 
what  thousands  of  every  age  and  sex  among  the  noble 
nation  which  he  had  conquered  had  been  done  to  death 
at  his  bidding.^     The  sceptre  of  the  realm  which  he  had 
won   by  so  many  crimes    he   dared  not  hand  oyer  to 
any  but  to  God  alone.     Yet  he  wotdd  not  hide  his  wish  He  wishes 
that  his  son  William^  who  had  been  ever  dutiful  to  him,  ^^^  j^^^' 
might  reign  in  England  after  him.     He  would  send  him  J^^*^ 
beyond  the  sea,  and  he  would  pray  Lanfranc  to  place  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  if  the  Primate  in  his  wisdom  deemed 
that  such  an  act  could  be  rightly  done.^ 

Of  the  two  sons  of  whom  he  spoke,  Robert  was  fiEir  His  be- 
away,  a  banished  rebel;  William  was  by  his  bedside.    By  numej  to 
his  bedside   also   stood  his   youngest    son,   the  English  ^^^T- 
^fcheling^  Henry  the  Clerk.     "And  what  dost  thou  give 
to  me,  my  father?"   said   the  youth.     "Five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  from  my  hoard/'  was   the  Conqueror's 
answer.    "  But  of  what  use  is  a  hoard  to  me,"  said  Henry, 
"  if  I  have  no  place  to  dwell  in  ?  "     '*  Be  patient,  my  son, 
and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  let  thine  elders  go  before  thee." 

1  He  winds  up  his  confession  with  the  words  (659  C),  *'Sio  mnlta  milliA 
pnlcerrimae  gentis  aenum  JQvennmqae,  proh  dolor,  funestus  tmoidavi." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  11.  B.  **  Guillelmum  filium  meum,  qui  mihi  »  primis  annis 
semper  adhsesit  et  mihi  pro  posse  suo  per  omnia  libenter  obedivit,  opto  in 
Spiritu  Dei  diu  valere,  et  in  regni  solio,  si  Dei  voluntas  est,  felidter  fulgere." 
Wace  (14375)  adds, 

"  Maix  nltremer  renverrai.        Si  il  le  pot  fere  par  raison, 
A  TArcheveske  prtirai  Jo  preie  k*]l  en  fiioe  le  don.** 

£e  la  corone  li  otreit ; 
I  do  not  see  that  such  an  expression  as  that  of  Florence  (1087),  "  Alio  suo 
WiUelmo  regnum  tradidit  Anglie,**  and  that  of  William  of  Jumi^es 
(▼ii.  44),  **  regno  Anglis  conoesso  WiUelmo  filio  suo/'  need  lead  us,  with 
Lord  Lyttelton  (Henry  the  Second,  i.  396^  to  set  aside  the  statement  of 
Orderic.  Lyttelton  was  influenced  by  the  false  Ingulf.  See  the  note  in 
Taylor's  Wace,  374. 
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oHAP.  xzi.  It  is  perhaps  by  the   light    of  later    events    that   oar 
He  fore-     chronicler  goes  on  to  make  William  tell  his  yomigest  son 
Henry's      that  the  day  would  come  when  he  would  succeed  both 
greatneos.   j^jg  brothers  in  their  dominions,  and  would  be  richer  and 
mightier  than  either  of  them.^    The  King  then  dictated 
a  letter  to  Lanfranc^  setting  forth  his  wishes  with  regard 
to  the  Kingdom.     He  sealed  it  and  gave  it  to  his  son 
He  sendB    William,  and  bade  him,  with  his  blessing  and  his  last  kiss, 
England.    ^^  CT0S8  at  once  into  England.     William  Bufiis  straight- 
way set  forth  for  Witsand,  and  th^e  heard  of  his  father's 
death.     Meanwhile  Henry  too  left  his  father's  bedside  to 
take   for   himself  the   money  that  was  left   to   him^  to 
see  that  nothing  was  lacking  in  its  weight,  to  call  to- 
gether his  comrades  in  whom  he  could  trusty  and  to  take 
measures  for  stowing  the  treasure  in  a  place  of  safety.^ 
The  by-  And  now  those  who  stood  around  the  dying  King  began 

intercede  to  implore  his  mcrcy  for  the  captives  whom  he  held  in 
TOimfen.  P™^°'  Among  them  was  a  long  list  of  the  noblest 
both  of  England  and  Normandy.  There  was  Wiflfnoth 
the  son  of  Godwine  and  Wulf  the  son  of  Harold,  whose 
lives  had  been  lives  of  captivity  from  their  childhood. 
There  were  Morkere  and  ^Ifgar  and  Siward  Barn,  the 

^  Ord.  Yit.  659  D.    **  Tu  autem  tempore  tuo  totum  honorem  quern  ego 
nactns  sum  habebis,  et  fratribuB  tuis  diyitiis  et  poteatate  prsstabia."    This, 
I  oonfeas,  has  a  legendary  sound,  and  Wace  (14183)  substitutes  something 
quite  different,  namely  a  recommendation  of  Henry  to  his  brothers ; 
**  £t  i  Gnillahne  d  oomant  Issi  come  il  n'a  en  ohiert^ 

£t  k  Robert  Taltre  fila  mant,        Faoe  Henris  riche  h  manant 
Ke  chescun  en  sa  poest^.  Plus  ke  home  de  U  tenant." 

Benott  (39531)  versifies  Orderic.  The  bequest  of  money  to  Heniy  stands 
out  plainly  in  the  Chronicle  ;  **  Se  )>ridda  het  Heanric,  )>am  se  fieder  becwntS 
gersuman  unateallendlioe."  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  383)  says,  "  poe- 
sessiones  matemas  Henrico  delegavit.**  This  agrees  with  what  Orderio  said 
long  before  (5  xo  D),  that  Matilda  made  Henry  her  heir ;  "  Totius  terns  sua 
in  Angli&  heredem  oonstituit.**  But  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  get  her 
lands. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  659  D.    "  Henricus  festinavit  .  .  .  munitum  gasophylacium 
sibi  procurare." 
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captives  of  Ely,  Roger  the  rebel  Earl  of  Hereford^  and  ohap.  xxi. 
lastly^  William's  own  brother  Odo^  once  Earl  of  Kent  and 
still  Bishop  of  Bayenx.^    He  granted  the  prayer.    Let  the  Heb  wUl- 
captives  only  swear  that  they  would  not  disturb  the  peace  i^autz- 
either  of  England  or  Normandy,*  and  all  should  come**P*^®- 
forth,  save  one  alone.    Odo  he  would  not  release.    The 
man  whom  he  had  imprisoned  for  the  oommon  weal  of 
his  Kingdom,  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  plunderer 
of  the  Churchy  the  man  of  pride  and  lust  and  cruelty, 
should  not  be  set  free  by  him.     He  spoke  as  the  father 
of  his  people,  knowing  that,  if  Odo  were  once  more  let 
loose  to  trouble  the  world,  the  ruin  of  thousands  would 
follow.^    Yet  once  more  the  men  who  stood  around  Wil- 
liam's bed,  first  among  them  Odo's  own  brother,  Bobert 
of  Mortain,  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  brother.     They  He  u  i>er- 
daringly  pledged  themselves  for  Odo's  reformation,  ^i^d^ease 
William  gave  orders  that  Odo  should  be  set  free,  again  **™' 
protesting  that  the  death  and  ruin  of  many  would  follow.'* 

The  last  earthly  acts  of  the  Conqueror  were  now  done.  DeaUi  of 
He  had  striven  to  make  his  peace  with  Ood  and  man,  September 
and  to  make  such  provision  as  he  could  for  the  children  9»  ^^7- 

^  Florence  (1087)  gives  the  list,  Odo»  Morkere,  Roger,  Siward  Bam,  and 
Wtdfiioth,  with  the  addition,  <'  omnes  qnos  vel  in  Anglift  yel  in  NormanniA 
custodie  mancip&rat."  He  afterwards  mentions  Wulf,  and  the  hostage 
Donald  the  son  of  Malcolm.  Orderic  strangely  fancied  that  Ralph  of 
Wader  was  in  prison  as  well  as  Roger.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  his 
story  here  (660  A)  with  his  account  of  the  life-long  imprisonment  of  Roger 
(see  above,  p.  593)  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  formally  released  and  im- 
prisoned again,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  Wulfhoth  and  Morkere. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  660  A.  "  Nezi  tali  tenore  de  carcere  procedant,  nt  antea 
jurejurando  securitatem  reipublicse  ministris  faciant,  quod  pacem  in  Angli& 
et  Kormannift  omnibus  modis  teneant,  et  pacis  adversariis  pro  posse  suo 
yiriliter  resistant." 

*  lb.  C.  **  Absque  dubio,  si  evaserit,  totam  regionem  turbabit,  et  multib 
millibus  pemiciem  subministTabit.** 

*  lb.  D.  **  Scitote  quod  multis  per  eum  mors  sen  grave  impedimentum 
incutietur." 
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OHAP.  xxj.  and  the  subjects  whom  he  left  behind  hJm.  And  now  his 
last  hour  was  come.  On  a  Thursday  morning  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  sun  had  already  risen  upon  the  earth, 
the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  the  metropolitan  minster 
struck  on  the  ears  of  the  dying  Eling.^  He  asked  why 
it  sounded.  He  was  told  that  it  rang  for  prime  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady.  William  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  spake  his  last  words ; 
"To  my  Lady  Mary,  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  I  com- 
mend myself,  that  by  her  holy  prayers  she  may  reconcile 
me  to  her  dear  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  prayed, 
and  his  soul  passed  away.  William,  King  of  the  English 
and  Duke  of  the  Normans,  the  man  whose  fame  has  filled 
the  world  in  his  own  and  in  every  following  age,  had  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh.  No  Kingdom  was  left  him  now  but 
his  seven  feet  of  ground,^  and  even  to  that  his  claim  was 
not  to  be  undisputed.* 

Eflbctsof       The  death  of  a  King:  in  those  days  came  near  to  a 

a  King  8  ®  ^ 

death.  break-up  of  all  civil  society.  Till  a  new  King  was  chosen 
and  crowned^  there  was  no  longer  a  power  in  the  land  to 
protect  or  to  chastise.  All  bonds  were  loosed;  all  public 
authority  was  in  abeyance;  each  man  had  to  look  to 
his  own  as  he  best  might.     No  sooner  was  the  breath 

^  I  translate  Orderio.  He  fixes  the  time  (660  D) ;  "  Quinto  idus  Septem. 
ferl&  v.  jam  Phoebo  per  orbem  spaigente  61%ra  radiorum  spicahi,  excitiu  Bex 
Honmn  majoris  signi  audivit  m  metropolitan^  basili(4k.*'  So  the  Chronide ; 
**  He  swealt  on  Nonnandige  on  ^ne  nextan  d»g  sefter  Natiyitas  See  liarie.'* 
William  of  Jumiiges  (viL  44)  places  it  a  day  earlier. 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1087.  **  Eala  ha  leas  and  hu  unwrest  is  Jiynes  middan- 
eardes  wela.  Se  he  wtes  »nir  rioe  cyng  and  maniges  landee  hlaford,  he 
nafde  >a  taHeB  landet  hulon  teofon  fot  mal  [see  vol.  iii.  p.  365],  and  se  >6 
wses  hwilon  gescrid  mid  golde  and  mid  gemmum  he  l»g  )>a  oferwrogen 
mid  moldan.*'  Orderic  (661  B)  has  a  lamentation  to  the  same  general 
efiect,  bat  far  less  terse. 

>  Will.  Malm.  iii.  183.  '*  VarietataB  humanse  tunc  fait  videre  miseiiam. 
qaod  homo  iUe,  totios  olim  Earopa  honor,  anteoeasorumque  saoram  omnium 
potentior,  sedem  sstemn  requiesoionis  sine  calumnil^  impetnure  non  potoit.*^' 
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ont  of  William's  body  than  the  great  company  which  had  obap.  zxl 
patiently  watched   around  him    during    the    night  was 
scattered  hither  and  thither.    The  great  men  mounted  ConloBion 
their  horses  and  rode  with  all  speed  to  their  own  homes^  deauTof 
to  guard  their  houses  and  goods  against  the  outburst  of  ^^^*^*°*- 
lawlessness  which  was  sure  to  break  forth  now  that  the 
land  had  no  longer  a  ruler.    Their  servants  and  followers, 
seeing  their  lords  gone,  and  deeming  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  fear  of  punishment,  began  to  make  spoil  of 
the  royal  chamber.    Weapons,  clothes,  vessels,  the  royal  Plunder 
bed  and  its  furniture,  were  carried  off,  and  for  a  whole  ^hiB?i- 
day  the  body  of  the  Conqueror  lay  well  nigh  bare  on  the  *®"<*^*»' 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  he  died.^    The  men  of  Bouen  Fear  of  the 
were  struck  with  fear  and  amazement,  as  though  a  hostile  £^^ 
army  were  coming  against  their  city.'    Men  took  counsel  of 
their  wives  and  their  friends  what  they  should  do  or  whither 
they  should  flee.    They  hid  their  goods  or  carried  them 
into  places  of  safety.     The  news  of  William's  death  was 
borne,  we  are  gravely  told,  the  self-same  day  to  banished 
men  in  Rome  and  Calabria.    For,  so  men  then  deemed,  the 
evil  spirit  rejoiced,  now  that  the  death  of  the  man  who  had 
kept  the  land  in  peace  gave  his  servants  full  scope  to  work 
their  wicked  wills.' 

Legends  like  these,  which  set  William  before  us  as  the  Witness 
one  guardian  of  law  and  order  in  his  dominions,  are  in  to  v^- 
truth  the  noblest  tribute  to  his  memory.     Men  who  had  ^^^ 
perhaps  cursed  his  rule  while  living,  now  knew  what  they  »"«»*• 
had  lost  in  him.    Their  fears  did  the  departed  King  all 

^  OnL  Vit.  66i  A.  **Anna,  yasa,  Tesiee,  et  linteamina,  omnemqae 
regiam  sapellectilem,  rapnerant,  et  relicto  Regis  oadayere  pene  nudo  in 
areA  domiis  aufagenint.''    He  adds  some  moral  reflexions. 

*  lb.  B.  "  Velnt  ebrii  desipaenmt,  ac  si  mnltitadinem  hoetimn  imminere 
nrbi  vidissent  torbata  sunt.** 

'  lb.  "  Malignns  qnippe  spiritus  oppido  tripadiayit,  dum  dientes  sooe, 
qui  rapere  et  depen  yehementer  inhiabant,  per  oocasom  jndicis  absolntos 
yidit.**    In  Calabria  they  had  got  nearer  to  the  natiye  soil  of  «\4^Tm. 
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OHAP.  XXL  honour ;  but  they  were  too  much  occupied  by  those  fears 
to  think  of  showing  him  other  honours  at  the  moment. 
'  A  few  clerks  and  monks,  amid  the   general  confusion, 
formed  a  procession^  and  went  with  crosses  and  censers  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Gerrase  ^  to  offer  prayers  for  his  soul. 
His  body    Meanwhile  Archbishop  William  bade  that  the  body  of  the 
to  Caen.     ^^^  should  be  bome  to  Caen,  there  to  be  buried  in  the 
minster  of  Saint   Stephen  which  he  himself  had  built. 
But  how  was  the  command  to  be  obeyed?    The  King's 
sons  and  kinsfolk  had  gone^  each  man  to  look  after  his 
None  of     own.     His  servants  and  officers  had  fled  away  with  their 
low^'in    ^V^^^'    ^o^  &  iii^^^  of  ^^  household  was  ready  to  do  the 
•Mendanoe.  lagt  duty  to  his  master.     At  last  the  honest  heart  of  a 
plain  Norman  gentleman  was  moved  by  natural  piety. 
Herlwin     A  rustic  knight,  Herlwin  by  name,  a  name  which  is  not 
to  take       found  in  the  roll-call  of  the  despoilers  of  England^  stood 
CiMBD^        forth  to  do  the  work  which  princes  and  nobles  failed  to  do. 
For  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Norman 
name,  he  was  ready  to  do  the  last  corporal  work  of  mercy 
to  his  departed  sovereign.^     His  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,  forsaken  by  his  children 
and  servants,  was  borne  to  his  last  home  by  the  volun- 
tary loyalty  of  a  vassal  faithful  to  his  lord  in  life  and 
death. 
Zeal  and        The  funeral  pomp,  such  as  could  be  provided  at  such 
Holmn.    ^  moment,  now  set  forth.     It  was  at  the  cost  of  Herlwin 
that  men  were  hired  to  wash  and  tend,  to  anoint  and 
to  embalm,  the  royal  corpse.^     It  was  at  his  cost  that 

^  **  Geoigium  "  in  Orderic,  66i  G.  I  correct  **  GeiTasium  '*  from  Camden, 
Bibliotheca,  34. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  661  C.  "  Herluinns  pa^nsu  eques,  naturali  bonitate  com- 
pnnctuB  eati  et  curam  exaeqaiarum  pro  amore  Dei  et  honore  gentis  eom 
viriliter  amplezatns  est.*'  Herlwin  is  mentioned  by  name  by  no  one  else, 
except  Benott  (39740),  who  here  translates  Orderic. 

^  lb.  "  PoUinotores  itaqae  et  vespiliones  ac  vehiculum  meroede  de 
propriis  somptibus  conduxit,  cadaver  Regis  ad  portum  Sequanao  devexit. 
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a  carriage  was  found  to  bear  the  corpse  to  the  haven  of  okap.  xzi. 
Bouen,  whence,  partly  by  water^  partly  by  land,  his  picas  ^^*?P^®5 
care  watched  over  the  dead  Conqneror,  till  he  reached  the  aA  Caeo. 
haven  of  Caen,  where  his  fitithird  bedesmen  were  ready  to 
receive  him.     Abbot  Gilbert  stood  at  the  head  of  his  con-  The 
vent,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  clergy  and  a  smaller  body  prooeiskm. 
of  laymen.^    They  met  the  bier  of  the  great  Eling  with  all 
reverence,  and  b^^  the  fimeral  procession  towards  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen.     But  the  funeral  rites  of  William 
were  to  be  gone  through  with  as  little  of  order  and  quiet 
as  his  crowning  rites.     At  Westminster  his  crowning  rites    ' 
had  been  disturbed  by  a  fire  wantonly  kindled.     At  Caen  Fire  at 
a  like  misfortune,  but  seemingly  accidental  in  its  origin, 
disturbed  the  rites  of  his  burial.     As  the  procession  was  on 
its  way,  flames  were  seen  to  burst  from  a  house,  and  the 
fire  soon  spread  itself  through  a  large  part  of  the  town. 
The  crowd  that  followed  the  bier,  clergy  and  laity  alike, 

impoatamqoe  navi  uaqiie  Gadomam  per  aquam  et  aridam  perdnzii.'* 
BenoH  (39746)  tranalaies  Orderic,  bat  Waoe's  aoooant  (14374)  u  dififerent, 
which  18  the  more  to  be  noticed,  becaiue  he  so  often  follows  Orderic ; 

"  Dune  Id  la  novele  espandne  Li  cors  ant  mul  bel  oonrto, 

E  la  gent  fa  grant  aoorae,  Overt  est,  oint,  et  embasm^. 

EllEveske^liBaion  A  Caem  nnt  11  con  port^, 

Yinrent  o  gruat  prooenion ;  Si  oom  il  aveit  oomaadd." 

William  of  Jamiiigee  (vii  44)  simplj  says,  "  Translatom  est  oorpas  ejas, 
sicuti  ordinaverat,  Gadomam ;"  William  of  Malmesbaiy  (iiL  283),  *'  Corpas, 
regie  solenni  curatom,  per  Seqaanam  Gadomam  delatam ;  **  and  the  Hyde 
writer  (397),  like  Waoe,  mjB,  "Gorpas  cam  debits  prindpam  pomp& 
Gadomam  est  delatum."  It  is  certainly  strange  if  neither  the  Archbishop 
nor  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Caen's  oonld  find  the  means  of  doing  all  that 
Herlwin  is  said  to  have  done,  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  give  up  the 
atoiy  of  the  worthy  knight.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  any  one  can  have 
invented  it,  and  something  to  the  same  eflbot  had  plainly  reached  Eadmer, 
when  he  says  (Hist.  Kov.  13,  Selden),  '*  Ab  omni  homine,  sicat  aoce- 
pimas,  derelictam  cadaver  ejas  sme  omni  pompA  per  Seqaanam  naaceUA 
delatom.** 

^  Ord.  Yit.  661  D.  *'  Maltitudo  cleriooram  et  laioorom  adhadt.*' 
William  of  Malmesbary  speaks  of  "  magna  frequentia  ordinatorom, 
laiooram  paoca.'* 
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CHIP.  XXI.  were  soon  scattered  abroad  to  put  out  the  flames  and  to 
save  their  houses  and  goods.  The  monks  alone  kept  on 
their  whj,  singing  the  office  for  the  dead  as  they  went.^ 
Thns^  through  a  scene  which  might  have  recalled  the 
awful  days  of  Mortemer  and  of  York,  with  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  town  going  up  to  heaven,  the  body  of  William 
was  brought  to  the  minster  which  he  had  reared  beyond 
its  walls. 
The  burial  ThuB  were  the  candles  of  William's  churching  at  Mantes 
^  '  in  some  sort  avenged  by  the  candles  of  his  burial  at  Caen. 

But  the  wonders  and  horrors  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over. 
The  rites  began.  A  crowd  of  Norman  PreUtes  had  abeady 
made  their  way  to  Caen  to  do  the  last  office  to  their 
sovereign.  They  had  doubtless  hastened,  while  the  humble 
procession  of  Herlwin  had  been  slowly  making  its  way  by 
land  and  water.  The  holy  Primate  was  there,  and  the 
warrior  Bishops,  G^offirey  of  Coutances  and  Odo  of  Bayeux, 
already  set  free  from  his  prison.*  There  were  the  two 
Oilberts,  the  learned  physician  of  Lisieux  and  the  eloquent 
BishoDB  preacher  of  Evreux.^  There  were  a  crowd  of  Abbots,  some 
^^^^  of  whose  names  are  well  known  to  us.  Nicolas  of  Saint 
Ouen'sj  the  son  of  the  last  Duke  Richard,  was  there  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  kinsman  who  had  in  some  sort  supplanted 
him.^  There  was  Mainer  of  Saint  Evroul,  who  had 
received  his  staff  as  William  was  setting  forth  from 
England,^  Gerbert,  the  learned  stranger  who  had  taught 
Ingulf  at  Saint  Wandrille,®  William  of  Ros,  whose  works 

*  Orderic'fl  aooount  of  the  fire  is  followed  both  by  Wace  and  by  Benott. 
Orderic  himself  (66 1  D)  deems  the  oooaaon  worthy  of  a  pieoe  of  Greek, 
and  tells  us  how  the  monks  **9oma  Reg;i8  ad  ooenobialem  basUioam  psaQentes 
perdaxenmt."    Gf.  above,  p.  660. 

*  Orderio  gives  the  list,  66 1  D. 

'  On  Gilbert  Maminot,  see  above,  pp.  367,  660.  Gilbert  of  Evrenz  we 
shall  sit  under  directly. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  518 ;  ii.  p.  181 ;  iii  p.  380. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  582.  *  See  abov^  p.  601. 
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may  still  be  seen  in  the  minster  of  F^mp/  and,  best  and  obaf.  xxi* 
most  righteous  of  all  that  great  assembly,  already  recovered 
from  his    sickness,  stood  the  Abbot    of   Bec^  the   holy 
Anselm.'     Of  William's  children  one  only  was  present^  H^my  the 
the  ^theling  Henry,  who  by  this  time^  we  may  deem,  William 
had  safely  secured  his  treasure.     Robert  was  still  an  exile  P"*®*^** 
in  France^  and  William  was  looking  after  his  own  interests 
in  England.^'  By  Heniy  then,  his  youngest  and  greatest 
son^  and  by  the  great  body  of  the  Norman  Prelacy,  the 
body  of  William  was  received  into  his  own  churchy  to  seek 
the  last  home  which,  even  now,  he  was  not  to  win  without 
a  struggle. 

In  the  eastern  limb  of  Saint  Stephen's  minster,  not  The  tomb, 
yet  the  vaster  and  lighter  choir  of  later  days,  but  the 
single  stem  apse  of  Cericfy  or  Saint  Gabriel,  a  tomb, 
between  the  high  altar  and  the  choir,  had  been  made 
ready  to  receive  the  Conqueror's  body.*  The  procession  The  office 
entered  the  church ;  the  bier  on  which  all  that  was  left 
of  William  lay  was  borne  along  the  nave,  between  the 
stem  arches  and  massive  pillars  which  he  himself  had 
reared.    They  reached  the  choir^  then  doubtless  filling  up 


*  See  aboye,  p.  87. 

'  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  Abbots  oomes  ''Aneelmiu  Beocensis.'' 
Eadmer  (Hist.  Koy.  13)  tells  us,  **  Et  quldem  Williehnus  ita  mortuus  est : 
non  tamoD,  at  didtar,  inoonfessns :  atqne  Anselmus  evestigio  est  ab  infir- 
mitate  relevatos,  pristlnaeqiie  salati  post  modioun  redomitiis.*' 

'  Will.  Gem.  TIL  44.  "  Solus  filiornm  suornm  Henricus  ezsequias  patris 
persequutus  est,  dignus  qui  pateruam  hnreditatem  aliquando  solus  obti- 
neret,  quam  fratres  sui  partioulatim  post  mortem  patris  sui  possederunt." 
W11L  Malm,  iii  283.  **  Henrious  filius  .  .  .  solus  ei  liberis  aderat  .  .  . 
nam  tunc  Robertos  primogenitus  in  Francis  oontra  patriam  bellabat; 
Wiliefanus,  antequam  plane  pater  exspiraret,  Angliam  enaTigaverat,  utilius 
duoens  suis  in  postemm  oommodis  prospioere  quam  obsequiis  patemi 
oorporis  interesse."    80  Benott,  39779 ; 

*'  De  dol  pales  e  desooloris,  I  fh  e  vint  Henris  sis  fiz.** 

Orderic  and  Waoe  do  not  mention  Henry. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  662  A.  "In  presbyterio  inter  chorum  et  altare."  Will. 
Gem.  vii.  44.   **  Ante  miyus  altare  regaliter  tomulatum." 
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«HAP.  zxi.the  oentral  space  beneath  the  tower;  the  stone  coffin  was 
placed  upon  the  ground,  but  the  body  still  lay  on  the  bier 
The  Kflhop  before  the  altar.^  The  mass  of  the  dead  was  sung,  and 
■ennon.  then  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  mounted  the  pulpit '  to  make 
the  formal  harangue  over  the  Conqueror  of  England.  He 
told  the  tale  of  William's  greatness  and  William's  con- 
quests^ how  he  had  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  Normoo 
Duchy^  and  had  raised  his  native  land  to  a  height  of 
power  and  gloiy  beyond  all  the  deeds  of  his  others  who 
had  gone  before  him.  And  he  told  also  of  those  deeds 
of  the  departed  Di^e  which  entitled  him  to  truer  honour 
than  to  have  made  Maine  and  England  subject  to  the 
Norman.  He  told  how  William  had  maintained  peace  and 
righteousness  in  the  land,  how  his  rod  had  smitten  down 
thieves  and  robbers,  how  his  sword  had  defended  the 
clerk,  the  monkj  and  the  unarmed  people.^  He  then 
called  on  all  who  heard  him  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  him 
whose  body  lay  before  them,  he  bade  them  crave  the  for- 
giveness of  his  sins  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  themselves 
forgive  anything  in  which  William  might  have  sinned 
against  them.^ 
Aioeliii  The  appeal  drew  forth  an  answer.    A  knight,  Asoelin 

site  of  the  the  SOU  of  Arthur^  arose  from  the  crowd,  mounted  on 
church.      ^  stone,  and  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  all ;  "  This  ground 
where  ye  stand  was  the  site  of  my  &ther's  house,  which 
the  man  for  whom  ye  pray,  while  he  was  yet  but  Count 
of  Normandy,  took  away  by  force  from  my  father,  and, 

^  Ord.  Tit.  662  A.  **  Quum  jam  8an»&gum  in  teirft  locatom  eswt^  sed 
eorpuB  adhnc  in  feretro  jaoeret."  The  "  saicoiagiiiin "  I  take  to  be  the 
stone  coffin. 

'  lb.  **  Magnus  Qislebertns  Ebroicensis  Episoopos  in  pulpitiun  aaoendit." 
Perhaps  the  rood-loft  is  meant. 

'  Hie  Bishop's  sermon  was  a  "  prolixa  loqnatio/'  but  it  was  no  more  than 
justice  to  record  how  William  '*  justitiam  et  pacem  sub  omni  ditione  mk 
tenuerit,  fures  et  pnedones  r^rgk  rectitudinis  utiliter  oastigaTerit,  et 
clerioos  ac  monachos  et  inennem  populum  virtutis  ense  fortiter  munieiit.* 

*  Ord.  Vit.  66a  B.  *'  Ei  si  quid  in  vobis  deliquit  benigniter  dimittere," 
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in  spite  of  law  and  justice^  built  this  church  upon  it  by  ohap.  xxx, 
his  might.^     I  therefore  claim  the  land;   I  challenge  it 
as  mine  before  all  men,  and  in  the  name  of  God  I  forbid 
that  the  body  of  the  robber  be  covered  with  my  mould, 
or  that  he  be  buried  within  the   bounds  of  mine  in- 
heritance."^    He  then  came  down,  and  wonder  and  tumult 
filled  the  church  as  men  heard  the  daring  challenge.    The  The  claim 
office  paused;  the  Bishops  and  nobles  asked  of  the  meni^^^^ 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  stood  by  as  to  the  truth  of 
what  Aiscelin  had  told  them.     They  bore  witness  that 
what  he  had  said  was  true.^    Yet  we  should  gladly  hear 
what  might  have  been  said  on  William's  side,  as  mere 
naked  wrong,    mere   plunder,   mere   robbery  for   burnt- 
offerings  is  not  in  accordance  with  William's  usual  cha- 
racter.   At  such  a  moment  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
not  be  very  accurately  looked  into.     Men  who  had  come 
together  to  make  prayers  and  offerings  for  William's  soul 
would  be  more  ready  to  admit  even  a  false  charge  against 
him  than  to  leave  any  possible  sin  of  his  unatoned  for. 
The  ^theling  and  the  Bishops  called  Ascelin  to  them; 
they  spoke  friendly  to  him,  and  made  a  bargain  with 
him  on  the  spot.     Beneath  the  roof  of  Saint  Stephen's  Theground 
the  covenant  was  made  which  first  made  its  soil  theAKeiin. 
lawM  property  of  him  who  had  founded  the  church  and 

1  Od  the  appeal  of  Aaoelin  see  Appendix  UTJ.  The  most  vivid  account 
IB  given  by  Wace,  from  whom  I  get  the  detail  of  Ascelin  moanting  the 
stone  (1441a); 

"  Sor  une  pierre  en  haut  monta, 
De  vers  la  biere  se  toma." 
'  Ord.  Vit.  66a  B.  "  Hanc  igitor  teiram  oalamnior  et  palam  reclamo,  et 
ne  corpus  raptoris  operiatar  cespite  meo  neo  in  hereditate  me&  sepeliatur  ex 
parte  Dei  prohibio."    The  adjuration  in  Wace  (14418)  takes  a  singular 
form ; 

*'  Jo  d^vde  hiozh  desfenl^  E  par  FApostoile  de  Rome, 

De  par  Jheeu  omnipotent         Nel'  pois  v^r  par  plus  haut  home." 

*  lb.  "  EpBoopi  et  Prooeres  alii  audierunt^  et  vioinos  ejus,  qui  eumdem 
vera  dixisse  contestabantor,  intellexerunt." 
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OBAP.  XXI.  of  those  to  whom  he  had  granted  it.  With  the  assent 
of  Heniy,  sixty  shillings  were  at  once  given  to  Ascelin 
as  the  purchase-money  of  the  seven  feet  of  ground  which 
were  to  be  William's  own.  The  full  price  of  the  whole 
estate  which  he  had  lost  was  promised  to  him,  a  promise 
which  was  soon  after  fiedthfully  ftilfilled.^  Ascelin  then 
withdrew  his  protest ;  William  might  now  be  buried  in  the 
ground  which  had  lawfuUy  become  his  own^  and  the 
funeral  rites  went  on. 

Last  scene      A  posthumous  atonement  was  thus  made  for  one  of  the 

of  thA 

burial.  sins  which  weighed  down  William's  soul;  but  one  rxns^ 
fortune  more  was  still  in  store  for  his  body.  The  royal 
corpse  had  now  to  be  moved  from  the  bier  to  the  stone 
coffin  which  was  to  be  its  last  resting-place.  But  by  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  workmen  the  coffin  had  been  made  too 

The  body  small  to  receive  the  unwieldy  carcase  of  William.  In  the 
effi>rt8  which  were  made  to  force  it  into  its  narrow- 
room^  the  body  burst ;  a  fearful  stench  filled  the  churchy 
which  the  burning  of  incense  and  of  all  sweet  savours 
could  not  overcome.^  The  remainder  of  the  office  was 
hurried  over;  the  officiating  clergy  went  back  with  all 
'  speed  to  their  own  quarters,  and  the  course  of  William 
on  earth  was  brought  to  an  end.     He  had  gone  to  his 

'  Old.  Vit.  66a  G.  **  Nam  pro  locolo  soliai  sepnltaTSs  sexagiiita  solidos 
eo  protmufl  adhibueraDt,  pro  reliqutl  vero  tellore  quam  oalnmniabator 
squipoUens  muttiuin  eidem  promiaernnt :  et  poet  non  moltom  temporiSy 
pro  salute  apeciallB  hen  quern  diligebant,  pactam  oompleyeruDt."  WiUiam 
of  Mahnesbiuy  (iii.  283)  Bays,  "  Volente  Henrioo  filio  .  .  .  oeutom  librae 
ai^Dtl  litigatori  pereoLutA  audaoem  calumuiam  oompeecuere."  The 
hundred  pounds  must  be  the  prioe  of  the  whole  estate. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  B.  **  Dum  corpus  in  saroofagum  mitteretor,  et  Tiolenter» 
quia  yas  per  imprudentiam  csementariorum  breve  structum  erat,  oom- 
plicaretur,  pinguissimus  yenter  crepuit,  et  intolerabilis  feetor  circum- 
adstantes  personas  et  reliquum  yulgus  impleyit.  Fnmus  taris  aliommque 
aromatum  de  turibulis  copiose  asoendebat,  sed  teterrimum  putorem 
exdudere  non  prsyalebat.  Sacerdotes  itaque  festinabant  ezsequias  per 
ficere  et  aotutum  saa  cum  payore  mapalia  repetere."  This  stoiy  seens 
peculiar  to  Orderic. 
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grave  amid  scenes  as  stormy  and  as  wonderfbl  as  aught  obap.  xxx. 
that    had    marked    his    course   from  the  day  when  he 
grasped  the  straw  upon  the  floor  at  Ealaise  to  the  day 
when  he  received  his  death-wound  in  the  burning  streets  of 
Mantes. 

The  Conqueror  had  thus  at  kst  found  his  hardly  won 
resting-pkce.     When  the  first  feelings  of  fear  and  wonder 
had  passed  away,  men   began  to  think  of  doing  those 
honours  to  his  memory  which  he  had  fiuled  to  receive  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  and  burial.     His  son  William,  WiDiam's 
now  crowned  King  of  the  English,  undertook  the  duty  of  JJ^elby* 
raising  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  fJEither.  2*^|^^*i,  • 
A  mass  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  was  handed 
over  to  Otto  the   goldsmith,  a  man  whose   skill  in  the 
Teutonic  craft  had  been  rewarded  by  William,  when  living, 
with  fiur  estates  on  English  soil.^  The  coffin  itself,  wrought 
of  a  single  stone,  and  supported  by  three  small  columns 
of  white  marble,'  was  surmounted  by  a  shrine  of  splendid 
workmanship,  blazing  with  all  the  precious  materials  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  cunning  hands  of  Otto.^    On 
that  shrine  the  epitaph  of  William  was  graven  in  letters  of 
gold.     Many  poets  had  striven   for  the  honour  of  thus  Epitaph 
commemorating  their  master;  but  the  verses  which  were  ^op 
chosen  to  be  placed  on  William's  tomb  were  the  work  of  ^°"***' 
Archbishop  Thomas  of  York.*    The  Northumbrian  Primate 

'  See  above,  p.  85. 

'  The  tomb,  at  its  destruction  in  1563  (see  Hippeau,  181),  was  described 
as  a  "  locoUe  de  pierre  oh  estoyent  les  oBsemens  du  roy  duo,  sous  son 
sepulchre ;  lequel  looulle  estoit  d'une  forte  pieire  de  Yoideryl,  oouvert  de 
mesme  pierre,  et  soutenu  sur  trois  petits  pilastres  de  pieire  blanche/' 

'  Ord.  Tit.  663  D.      "  Hie  [Willebnus  Bufos]  auri  et  azgenti  gem- 
marumque  oopiam  Othoni  auri&bro  erogavit,  et  super  patris  sui  mausoleum 
fieri  roirificum  memoriale  pnsoepit.    lUe  vero,  regus  jussis  parens,  insigne       ^ 
opus  condidit,  quod  ex  auro  et  argento  et  gemmis  usque  hodie  oompetenter 
splendescit.*'    So  Will.  Malm.  iii.  283,  but  he  does  not  mention  Otto. 

*  lb.   *<  Egregii  versificatores  de  tali  riro,  unde  tarn  copioeum  thema 

VOL,  IV.  3  A 
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GEAP.  zxi.  had   put  on  some  of  the  feelings   of  an  Englishman ; 
he  oould  not  bring  himself  to  sing  of  the  conquest  of 
England     England  or  of  the  harrying  of  his  own  proyince.    From 
tioned  '    William's  epitaph  no  one  would  learn  that  he  had  ever 
epitenli      T^iff^^  ui  England,  any  more  than  any  one  would  learn 
from  Domesday  that  he  had  won  the  Crown  of  England 
by  the  sword.    The  verses  of  Thomas  told  how  small  a 
house  was  now  enough  for  the  great  Bang  William,  and 
how  the  great  King  WiUiam  ruled  the  fieroe  Normans,  how 
he  boldly  conquered  the  Bretons,  how  he  overcame  the  Ceno- 
mannian  swords  and  brought  the  land  of  Maine  into  sub- 
jection to  the  laws  of  his  dominion.^    But  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Conqueror  of  England  the  name  of  England  was  not 
RecMting  gfTaven.    The  tomb  thus  adorned,  the  tomb  rather  of  the 
Stephen's    Norman  Duke  than  of  the  English  King,  lived  on  un- 
<^oir*        touched  through  the  changes  which  recast  the  eastern  limb 
of  Saint  Stephen's  into  the  form  which  it  now  bears.'    At 
The  tomb   last  a  storm  burst  upon  Caen  fiercer  even  than  the  storm 
h^the^      which  had  already  burst- upon  Waltham  and  Crowland^  and 
Hngae-      ^^  ^^^^  ^f  William  were  dealt  with  as  the  relics  of  Harold 
i5<^a-         and  Waltheof  had  already  been.    In  the  wars  and  tumults 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Hie  church  and  monastery  of  Saint 
Stephen  were   plundered    and    ruined,  the  minster  was 
unroofed^  the  great  tower  was  broken  down,  tiie  shrine  of 

▼eisifioandi  repererunt,  multa  ooncinna  et  prsclara  poemata  protulerant. 
Sed  8oliixflThom»  ArohiepisoopiEboracenBis  versas  hi^uamodi  pro  tUgniiaU 
metropolUantk  ex  auro  inserti  sunt." 
*  Ord.  Vit.  663  D; 

"  Qui  rezit  rigidoe  NonnannoB,  atqne  Britannoa 
Andaoter  'vioit,  fortiter  obtinoit, 
Et  CenomannenaeB  virtote  ooeronit  ensee 

Imperiique  sai  legiboB  applicuit, 
Bex  magniui  parvft  jaoet  faio  GniUelmaB  in  unA, 

Saffidt  et  magno  panra  domiu  domino. 
Ter  Mptem  gradibua  se  volverat  atqne  duobna 
Virginia  in  gremio  PhoeboB,  et  hio  obiit." 
*'  Britanni  "  may  take  in  the  BrOvfeaias  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
'  See  Bouet,  Analyse  Architectarale,  65-74. 
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William  was  swept  away^  the  coffin  iteelf  was  brdcen  opeiii  i 
and  tha  bones,  vaster^  men  deemed,  than  those  of  ordinary 
men^  were  scattered  and  lost  in  the  havoc.^    A  single  bone, 
the  thigh  of  William,  was  kept  by  the  picas  care  of  a  monk 
of  the  Abbey,  and  when  the  church  was  repaired  and  restored  The  oharoh 
to  religious  uses,  this  one  fragment  was  replaced  with  sacred  1595. 
ntes  in  a  new  tomb  of  less  gorgeous  workmanship  than  the  Hie  tomb 
first  structure  of  Otto.'    A  hundred  years  later^  this  second  1543. 
tomb  was  deemed   inconvenient  for  the  services  of  the  A  new 
church,  and  the  one  remaining  bone  of  William  was  trans-  1743. 
lated  to  another  part  of  the  choir  and  covered  with  a  new 
stone  and  a  new  epitaph.^    Fifty  years  later,  another  storm  The  tomb 
of  revolution  again  broke  over  the  Abbey;  the  third  tomb  i^^^ 
of  William  was  rifled,  and  the  one  remaining  fragment  of 
him  was  lost  for  ever.    And  now,  after  so  many  changes,  A  new 
while  all  trace  of  Harold  and  iBlfred  has  vanished  from  the  iSoa. 
minsters  of  their  founding,  a  modem  stone,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  which  the  words  England  and  Conqueror  are  not 
forgotten,  marks  the  place  where  the  bones  of  William  the 
Great  no  longer  lie. 

I  have  told  my  tale,  the  tale  of  the  Norman  Conquest  Summary, 
of  England.  I  have  traced  the  earlier  events  which  made 
it  possible  for  a  foreign  prince  to  win  and  to  keep  England 
as  his  own.  I  have  traced  the  course  of  the  work  of 
Conquest  itself,  the  work  of  war  and  policy  and  legisla- 
tion, by  which  William  knew  both  how  to  conquer  and 
how  to  hold  down  the  conquered  land,  and  to  hand  on 
the  realm  which  he  had  won  by  the  sword  as  the  undis- 

'  See  the  aooonnt  of  ihe  destruction  in  Hippeau,  181 ;  Bouet,  157.  A 
oontemporary,  M.  de  Btm.  writes,  **  Eetoient  enoore  inherentee  K  U  teste 
Ifls  maohoires  et  plusieors  dento^  les  Autres  ossements,  taat  des  jambes, 
cuiases  que  des  bras,  fort  longs."  The  whole  a4)count  of  the  desecration  of 
the  Abbey  and  its  restoration  by  the  energetic  Prior  Jean  de  BafllehAohe 
is  most  interesting. 

'  See  Hippeau,  i8a,  350 ;  Bouet»  1 5 7, 1 58.   Richelieu  was  nominal  Abbot. 

'  See  the  proch  verbal  in  Hippeau,  35  a,  and  Bouet,  158. 
3  A2 
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oHAF.  zzi.  pnted  heritage  of  his  house.    Those  who  have  followed 
me  have  passed  through  stirring  scenes  and  walked  in 
the   company  of  mighty  men.     We  have  tracked  the 
course  of  the  heroes  of  our  own  blood ;  we  have  fought 
by  the  side  of  Harold  and  wept  over  the  martyr-block 
of  Waltheof.    And  we  have  tracked  top,  I  trust  in  no 
carping  or  ungenerous  spirit,  the  course  of  the  mighty 
man  before  whom  Harold  and  Waltheof  fell,  the  man  whoj 
even  in  his  crimes,  seems  raised  above  the  common  level 
of  our  race.     Our  tale  then,  as  a  tale,  is  told;  but  our 
work  is  &r  from  being  over.    As  we  have  traced  the 
causes  of  the  Conquest^  we  have  now  to  trace  its  results. 
We  have  to  look  on  the  land  as  it  is  set  before  us  in 
the  picture  of  the  great  Survey^  in  those  detaOs^  l^al) 
social^  and  personal,  which  enable  us  to  call  up  the  England 
of  the  days  of  William  as  a  thing  living  and  breathing 
before  us.     We  have  to  trace  the  lasting  results  of  the 
Conquest  on  law  and  government  and  religion  and  art 
and  language.     And  we  have  to  follow,  at  least  in  its 
broad  outline,  the  general  course  of  our  history  tiil  the 
Conquest  in  some  sort  undid  itself,  till  the  very  over- 
throw of  England  led  to  her  revival,  and  her  momentary 
bondage  led  to  her  new  birth  of  freedom.     We  have  to 
pass,  however  lightly,  over  those  times  of  silent  growth 
and  revolution,   those  times,  as  it  proved,  of  salutary 
chastisement,  which  part  off  the  earlier  freedom  of  Eng- 
land from  the  later.     Our  task  will  be  done  when  the 
foreign  nobles  and  the  foreign  King  have  in  truth  become 
our  coimtrymen,  when  the  wergild  of  the  heroes  of  Senlac 
has  been  paid  in  frill  on  the  battle-field  of  Lewes^  and 
when  the  great  Assembly  which  welcomed  the  return  of 
Godwine  rises  again  to  life  in  the  Parliaments  of  Earl 
Simon  and  King  Edward. 
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NOTES  A,  B.  pp.  8,  24. 

The  Legal  Fictions  and  Contiscations  of  William's 
Beign. 

The  text  of  this  volume  having  swelled  to  an  unexpected  extent, 
I  reserve  the  substance  of  these  notes,  which  are  mainly  founded 
on  Domesday,  for  the  general  examination  of  Domesday  in  the  fifth 
volume. 

NOTE  C.  p.  a6. 
The  Thbeb  Cokhissionebs  fob  Redemption  of  Lands. 

I  think  that,  if  we  put  together  the  passages  from  the  Chronicle 
and  from  Domesday  quoted  in  pp.  25,  26,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  all  refer  to  the  same  transaction, 
and  that  Bishop  William,  Engelric,  and  Balph  the  Staller  were 
joined  in  such  a  commission  as  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  text. 
Bishop  William  we  already  know;  a  short  notice  of  the  other 
Commissioners  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  mention  of  Engelric  shows  that  the  notices  must  refer  to  a 
transaction  not  veiy  late  in  William's  reign^  and  that  the  Bishop 
intended  must  be  William  of  London.  At  first  sight,  in  an  entry  in 
East-Anglia,  one  might  have  thought  that  the  person  meant  was 
William,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  the 
Bishop  in  possession.  But  he  was  not  consecrated  till  1086,  and 
he  could  only  have  just  taken  possession  when  the  Survey  was 
made.  But  by  that  time  the  lands  of  Engelric  had  passed,  either 
by  death  or  confiscation,  to  Count  Eustace.  The  Bishop  must 
therefore  be  the  London  William,  and  the  matter  referred  to  must 
be  before  his  death  in  1075.  And  the  comparison  of  the  several 
passages  seems  to  fix  it  to  this  date  in  1068. 
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That  Engelric  was  an  EngliBhrnan  seems  plain.  He  appears 
as  holding  T.  R.  E.  in  ii.  26  h,  2*jh,  3a  b,  under  Harold,  under  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  under  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul.  In  32,  32  6, 
33,  we  find  him  holding,  seemingly  by  r^^ular  grants  from  William, 
lands  which  had  heea  held  by  Harold  and  other  Englishmen.  But 
we  also  find  him  recorded  as  guilty  of  various  '' occupationes,'* 
"  invasiones,"  and  other  wrongful  doings,  several  of  which  are  dis- 
tinctly said  to  have  been  done  in  the  days  of  King  William.  See 
i-  i3y>  ii«  5  ^  6  ^  a6,  28  6,  29  6,  30,  31,  31 6,  34,  55  6,  102  6,  106  6. 
One  entry  ^i.  5)  is  capable  of  misconstruction ;  '^  Ingelricus  abstolit 
unam  feminam  Brietevam  tenentem  xviiL  acras."  This  does  not  im- 
ply any  personal  carrying  off  of  Brihtgifu,  but  simply  that  Engelric 
took  possession  of  her  land  or  of  her  lord's  rights  over  it  Engelric 
however  was  a  bene&ctor  of  the  Church.  A  gift  of  his  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Uartin — ^that  is  Saint  Martin-le-Qrand  in  London 
— ^is  recorded  in  u.  14.  But  even  his  good  works  seem  to  have 
been  tainted  with  illegality,  as  it  is  added  that  the  gift  was  made, 
''ut  consulatus  [=:'scira'  or  ^comitatus*]  testatur,  sine  jussa 
Regis."  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  accounts  in 
the  Monasticon,  viii.  1323-1325,  where,  on  the  strength  of  an 
alleged  charter  of  William  recited  in  an  inspexifnua  of  Heniy  the 
Sixth,  Saint  Martin's  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
King  Eadward's  time  by  Engelric  and  his  brother  Gerard.  The 
other  places  in  Domesday  where  Saint  Martin's  church  is  men- 
tioned are  ii.  29,  32,  where  the  only  benefactors  spoken  of  are 
'^Ailmarus  unus  teinnus  Segis  Edwardi"  and  Count  Eustace, 
who  gives  some  of  the  lands  which  had  formerly  been  EngeLric's. 
I  suspect  that  the  whole  tale,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  makes 
Engelric  to  have  been  the  first  Dean  of  his  own  foundation,  cornea 
from  the  same  mint  as  the  tale  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  656)  which  makea 
his  daughter  the  mother  of  Wil]jam  Peverel.  The  charter  is  said  to 
have  been  granted  at  the  Christmas  Feast  of  1068  (evidently  mean- 
ing 1067),  and  to  have  been  confirmed  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen  at  the  following  Pentecost  It  is  signed  by  a  crowd  of  names 
English  and  Norman,  among  whom  I  doubt  about  Hugh  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  of  whose  presence  in  England  there  is  no  other  mention. 
And  I  doubt  also  about  the  Cardinal  IVesbyters  John  and  Peter,  who 
in  authentic  history  do  not  appear  in  England  till  the  year  1070. 

Of  the  third  Commissioner  joined  with  Engelric  and  Bishop 
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William  I  hoped  that  I  had  reached  the  true  aoconnt  in  yol. 
iii.  p.  75a.  I  find  however  hj  further  Bearching  in  Domesday  that, 
though  the  rest  of  the  account  there  giyen  of  the  two  Ralphs,  father 
and  son,  will  stand,  yet  I  was  wrong  in  inferring  that  the  elder 
Balph  died  hefore  the  coming  of  William.  Several  paasageB  in 
the  second  Tolume  of  Domesday,  besides  the  one  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing,  show  .that  he  was  aUve  in  William's  reign.  Thus 
in  iL  ai7&,  ai8,  "Jn  EstudPtenoit  Radulfus  Stalra  T.  R  £.  i. 
carucatam  terr»,  et  dedit  cam  T.  R.  Willelmi  cum  uxore  suft 
ad  abbatiam  concessione  Regis."  In  ii.  87  again,  ''Benetleiam 
tenuit  Gomes  Guert  T.  R.  E.;  post  eam  adjunxit  Comes  Radulfus 
Staba  huic  manerio  pro  berewitft  T.  R.  Willelmi."  Ralph  was 
therefore  alive  at  William's  coming,  and  he  acted  under  him  on 
this  important  commission.  Here  too  we  get  the  explanation  of 
his  otherwise  puzzling  title  of  "Comes.**  He  doubtless  held  the 
Earldom  for  a  season  after  William's  coming,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Ab  to  the  causes  which  led  his  son  to  identify  himself 
with  his  mother's  country,  and  to  serve  under  William  in  his  in- 
vasion of  England,  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark;  but  we  must 
suppose  some  outlawry  under  either  Eadward  or  Harold,  which 
banished  the  son  without  touching  the  father.  There  is  therefore 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  grant  of  lands  to  the  East  -  Anglian 
Kshoprick  which  I  doubtingly  inferred  in  vol.  iii.  p.  753.  We 
presently  read,  ''  Hanc  terram  habuit  A[rfiEuriiU8]  episcopus  in 
tempore  utrorumque  [Radulforum  sc.],  et  hundret  nescit  quo- 
modo,  et  numquam  fuit  de  episcopatu  teste  hundret."  It  would 
seem  that  ^thelmar  and  Er&st  were  tenants  successively  of  the 
two  Ralphs,  but  that  the  next  Bishop  William  kept  the  land  as 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crown. 
It  follows  therefore  that  the  elder  Ralph  was  living  as  late  as  1070, 
in  which  year  the  episcopate  of  Er&st  begins. 


NOTES  D,  E.  pp.  3a,  36. 

The  King's  Theonb  and  the  Gonditiok  of  Kent,  Subbet, 
AND  Sussex. 

The  substance  of  these  Notes  also  will  be  g^ven  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Domesday. 
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NOTE  F.   p.  35. 
The  Laitds  and  Family  of  Godbic. 

I  GAVE  some  account  of  Gkxiric  and  his  chief  poBseBsions  in  a 
note  in  the  Appendix  to  my  third  volume,  p.  731.  The  number 
of  details  about  him  which  are  preserved  in  Domesday  is  very 
remarkable.  It  is  plain  that  he  wai,  both  by  office  and  by  extent 
of  property,  one  of  the  first  men  in  Berkshire,  but  it  also  strikes 
me  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  prominence  given  to  him 
in  the  Survey.  His  memory  seems  to  be  dealt  with  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  the  memory  of  Harold.  The  entries  seem  to 
reveal  a  certain  anxiety  to  represent  him  as  a  wrong-doer. 

I  have  already  (vol.  iii.  p.  731)  stated  the  evidence  for  Qodric*s 
position  as  Sheriff  of  Berkshire.  That  he  was  also  Sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire  appears  from  the  entry  which  I  have  quoted  in 
p.  36.  In  the  same  shire  (152)  we  read  of  '' Aluric  homo  Qodric 
vioecomitis,"  and  he  again  appears  (144)  as  a  landowner  in  close 
connexion  with  various  members  of  the  house  of  Qodwine.  Of 
Weston,  a  manor  then  held  by  Bishop  Odo,  we  read ;  "  De  terri 
hujus  manerii  tenuit  Leuuinus  comes  ix.  hidas  et  dimidiam,  et 
Gh)dric  vicecomes  iii.  hidas  et  dimidiam  pro  uno  manerio,  et  ii. 
homines  ejusdem  Qodrici  iii.  hidas  et  dimidiam,  et  unus  homo 
Tosti  comitis  ii.  hidas,  et  ii.  homines  Leuuini  comitis  i.  hidam  et 
dimidiam.  Omnes  vero  vendere  potuerunt."  Godric's  estates  in 
Buckinghamshire  were  therefore  not  lai^,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  persons  of  the  same  name  from  whom  he  seems  to  be  purposely 
distinguished ;  such  as  Qodric  the  brother  of  Bishop  Wulfwig  (144), 
and  Godric  the  man  of  Esegar  the  Staller  (151).  In  these  latter 
passages  the  title  of  Vicecomes"  might  simply  be  added  for  distinc- 
tion, but  the  grant  to  the  embroideress  was  clearly  an  official  act» 
and  makes  it  plain  that  he  was  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Whether  he  was  not  also  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  is  less  plain,  but  a 
landowner  in  that  shire  (213)  is  described  as  the  man  of  Godric 
the  Sheriff. 

In  Buckinghamshire  Godric  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the 
Norman  Ansculf,  who  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but 
whose  son  William  held  large  estates.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
after  the  usual  manner  of  Sheriffii,  as  we  find  him  (148  6)  wrong- 
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fully  dispossessixig  a  Norman  holder.  As  to  the  sacoesston  to 
the  office  in  Berkshire,  the  entries  bearing  on  it  in  Domesday 
are  not  very  clear.  At  one  of  the  places  called  Spanholt  (57  h) 
lands  were  held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers  "  quad,  sicat  scira  testatur, 
remanserunt  in  firm4  Regis  qnando  Gk)dricus  vicecomitatum  per- 
didit.'*  Of  the  other  Sparsholt  we  read  (60  6}  that  it  was  then 
held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers,  and  that  it  had  been  held  by  **  Godricos 
unns  liber  homo."  Bat  of  some  of  the  lands  in  the  same  lord- 
ship we  ready  ^^Hanc  terram  dicit  Henricus  fuisse  Godrici  ante- 
cessoris  sui,  sed,  sicut  hundreda  testatur,  Godricus  earn  occupayit 
super  W.  Begem  post  bellum  de  Hastinges,  nee  umquam  tenuit 
T.  K  B^;is."  These  passages  are  difficult.  The  former  of  them 
would  certainly  at  first  sight  imply  that  Godric  had  lived  to  be 
deprived  of  his  office  by  William.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  set 
aside  the  distinct  statement  of  the  local  history  that  he  was  killed 
in  the  battle.  Possibly  however  "  quando  vicecomitatum  perdidit " 
may  mean  ''  when  he  was  killed/'  the  office  being  ipso  facto  forfeited 
by  Godric's  treason  in  joining  Harold.  The  death  of  a  man  already 
attainted  would,  on  this  view,  be  a  sort  of  accident  accruing  to 
the  forfeiture.  The  entries  in  the  Yorkshire  ''damores**  with 
regard  to  the  lands  of  William  Malet  supply  a  parallel.  We  hear 
(373)  ^^  lands  which  William  held  '^  quamdiu  in  Euruicscire  terram 
tenuit,"  and  which  are  claimed  by  his  son.  Forfeiture  or  legal 
alienation  are  therefore  shut  out,  and  the  words  ''quamdiu  ter- 
ram tenuit "  can  only  mean  "  as  long  as  he  lived."  But  "  Godricus 
unus  Uber  homo "  must  be  a  different  man  from  the  Sheriff,  from 
whom  he  seems  to  be  pointedly  distinguished.  Henry  of  Ferrers 
affirmed  that  the  land  had  belonged  to  his  "  antecessor,"  that  is 
seemingly  to  the  Sheriff.  The  Hundred  witnessed  that  the  other 
Godric,  "unus  liber  homo,"  had  taken  possession  of  it  since  the 
battle,  not  having  held  it  in  King  Eadward's  days.  But,  in 
Domesday  law,  the  holding,  first  of  Godric  and  then  of  Henry 
of  Ferrers,  was  an  ''occupatio  super  Begem  W.,"  and  the  land 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Grown.  What  then  is  meant  by  this 
''occupatio  post  bellum  de  Hastinges)"  It  may  be  that,  as  we 
have  so  many  euphemisms  and  circumlocutions  to  point  out  the 
reign  of  Harold,  we  have  here,  in  the  words  ''post  bellum  de 
Hastinges,"  an  euphemism  or  circumlocution  to  point  out  the 
qfuui-reiga  of  Eadgar.     The  iEtheling,  who,  though  not  crowned 
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King,  oonfirmed  the  election  of  an  Abbot  of  Peterboroagh  (see 
▼oL  iii.  p.  530),  may  also  have  appointed  a  Sheriff  of  Berkshire. 
It  is  possible  thai  that  the  Godric  who  '^  yieeoomitatuxn  perdidit " 
was  "Gkxlriciis  unus  liber  homo/'  and  was  i^ppointed  Sheriff  hj 
Eadgar.  If  so»  he  maj  probably  have  been  the  son  of  the  Sheriff 
who  died  at  Senlac.  But  whether  Sheriff  or  not,  whether  son  or 
not,  if  Eadgar  granted  him  any  lands,  if  he  entered  on  any  lands 
which,  in  William's  reading  of  the  law,  were  already  forfeited,  the 
act  would  be  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and  it  would  be,  in  the 
language  of  Domesday,  an  ^  ocoupatio  super  B.^em  W." 

The  entries  in  Domesday  with  regard  to  Godric  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  occasion  to  quote  stand  as  follows.  In  57  b,  "  Rex 
tenet  in  dominio  Eseldebome.  Bex  E.  tenuit . .  .  .  De  isto  manerio 
sunt  ii.  hide  et  dimidia  in  manerio  Henrici  missm.  Una  hida  fhit 
de  Bene  Land,  alia  de  villanis.  Et  hida  et  dimidia  fiiit  de  firmi 
Begis,  sed  tempore  Gk)drici  yicecomitiB  fuit  foris  missa.  Hoc  attes- 
tatur  tota  scira."  On  the  same  page,  at  Sutton,  '^Henricus  de 
Fereires  tenet  in  hoc  manerio  de  dominic&  terril  B^;is  cxx.  acras 
terr»  et  iii.  acras  prati,  ideo  quia  Gk>dricus  antecessor  suus,  quum 
Yicecomes  esset,  aravit  earn  terram  cum  suis  carucis  sed,  ut  dicit 
hundreda,  ad  curiam  B^gb  pertinet  juste,  Godricus  enim  occupavit 
injuste."  On  p.  58,  at  Beading,  ^'  Henricus  de  Fereres  habet  ibi  i. 
hagam  et  dimidiam  virgatam  term,  in  qui  sunt  iiL  acre  prati.  Yalet 
yL  solidos.  Godricus  Yicecomes  tenuit  banc  terram  ad  hospitium ; 
ideo  Henricus  tenet"  In  60  h  there  are  seyeral  entries ;  ^  Isdem 
Henricus  tenet  Beche^te;  Godric  tenuit  de  Bege  E.  per  manerinm. 
DusB  hidfB  non  geldabant,  quia  de  iirm&  Begis  erant  et  ad  opus  Begis 
calumniate  sunt."  On  the  same  page  come  the  two  Fifhides  of 
which  I  spoke  in  vol.  iii  p.  731.  Of  the  one  held  of  the  King  the 
entry  is,  '*  Isdem  Henricus  tenet  Fivehide;  Gk)dricus  tenuit  de  Bege 
E.  et  tunc  se  defendebat  pro  x.  hidis,  et  modo  pro  v.  hidis,  quia  Bex 
E.  sic  condonarit,  ut  hundreda  testatur."  The  next  entry  is,  ^  Isdem 
Henricus  tenet  Henret  et  alter  Henricus  de  eo ;  Godricus  Yicecomes 
tenuit  de  Bege  E. ;  tunc  se  defendebat  pro  uni  hidS,  modo  pro 
nichilo.  Haac  est  ilia  hida  quse  jacuit  in  firmi  Begis  de  qui 
Aluricus  detulit  testimonium ;"  seendngly  the  land  which  William 
had  left  to  Godric's  widow.  On  the  same  page,  "  Isdem  Henricus 
tenet  Ollarintone;  Godricus  Yicecomes  tenuit  de  Bege  E. . . .  banc 
terram  dedit  Bex  K  de  svA  firmi  Godrioo,  et  inde  riderunt  sigillum 
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ejus  homines  de  oomitata.  Pneter  istas  hidas  aocepit  iste  Qodricus 
de  firmfi  R^giB  iinam  virgatam  terns  de  qud  non  videroBt  sigillum 
R^;i8.'*  These  remarkable  comments  seem  to  be  confined  to  those 
lands  of  Godric  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  in  possession 
of  Henry  of  Ferrers.  The  name  Godric  is  so  common  that  it  is 
almost  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  BherifTs  possessions  in  other  shires, 
or  even  in  Berkshire  when  he  is  not  in  some  way  marked  out  from 
his  namesakes,  but  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  same  Godric  who 
appears  in  Wiltshire  (72)  as  holding  lands  which  at  the  Survey 
were  held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers. 


NOTE  G.   p.  45. 
WiooD  OF  Walungfokd  and  Robert  of  Oily. 

I  MADE  some  mention  of  Wigod  of  Wallingford  in  the  Appendix 
to  my  third  volume.  I  have  since  worked  out  such  notices  as  I 
could  find  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere,  and  they  quite  confirm  the 
story  there  quoted,  though  it  is  certably  not  to  be  found  in  William 
of  Poitiers.  Wigod's  case  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  his  neighbour 
Godric.  An  Englishman  of  high  rank  contrives  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  Conqueror,  to  retain  wealth  and  influence,  and  to  hand 
them  on  to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line. 

The  notices  of  Wigod  in  the  charters  I  have  already  spoken 
of  in  vol.  iii.  p.  768.  He  was,  by  blood  or  by  courtesy,  a  kinsman 
of  Eadward ;  he  was  his  cup-bearer  and,  as  would  seem  from  the 
charter  in  Cod,  Dipl.  iv.  215,  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire.  He  is  also 
spoken  of  in  a  curious  passage  in  the  History  of  Abingdon  (i.  477), 
where  he  is  described  as  becoming  possessed  of  the  lordship  of 
Whitchurch,  belonging  to  a  monk  of  the  Abbey ;  "  Wigodus  oppi- 
danorum  Walingfordensium  dominus  possedit,  velle  monachorum 
prsedictorum  hinc  et  inde  de  eisdem  terris  sic  se  referente." 

As  Wigod  does  not  appear  in  Domesday  as  an  actual  landowner, 
he  was  probably  dead  before  the  taking* of  the  Survey.  His  son 
also, ''  Tokig  Wiggodes  sunn,"  had  died  by  William's  side  at  Ger- 
beroi  (see  p.  648).  All  this  falls  in  with  the  tradition  that  his 
estates  passed  to  his  daughter  or  daughters.  One  daughter  is  sud 
to  have  been  married  to  Robert  of  Oily,  probably  Ouilly-le-Vicomte, 
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near  Liaieax.  Now  of  the  large  estates  of  Robert  in  Oxfordshire 
it  is  mentioned  in  several  cases  how  he  came  by  them.  Thus  in 
158  it  is  said  that  one  estate  was  got  by  exchange  with  Walter 
Oiffiurd.  Of  two  places  (158  b)  we  read,  ''Hanc  redemit  Robertna 
de  B(^^"  while  another  (see  p.  658)  was  granted  by  William  before 
Sainte-Sosanne.  In  one  place  only  is  the  owner  T.  R.  £.  mentioned, 
and  there  we  read  "  Wigod  tenuit"  ( 1 58).  So  of  Robert's  Berkshire 
IaimIs  (6a),  part  had  been  held  by  Wigod  of  King  Eadward.  This 
certainly  looks  as  if  Robert  had  succeeded  Wigod  in  all  those 
lands  where  the  mode  of  their  acquisition  is  not  mentioned.  We 
find  also  the  two  names  of  Robert  and  Wigod  brought  together 
again  in  a  very  remaikable  entry  in  Hertfordshire  (137  b),  where 
Robert  seems  to  be  assumed  as  the  natural  successor  of  Wigod ; 
"  Hoc  manerium  tenuerunt  v.  sochi.  Horum  duo  homines  Bric- 
tici  unam  hidam  et  ditnidiam  habuerunt,  et  alii  ii.  homines  Osulfi 
filii  Fran  unam  hidam  et  dimidiam,  et  quintus  homo  Edmer 
Atule  i.  hidam  tenuit  Nullus  eorum  ad  antecessorem  Wigot 
pertinuity  sed  unusquisque  terram  suam  vendere  potuit.  Horum 
unus  terram  suam  emit  a  W.  Rege  novem  undds  auri/ut  homines 
de  hundred^  testantur,  et  postea  ad  Wigotum  se  vertit  pro  pro- 
tectione"  (see  p.  45).  This  illustrates  the  process  in  which  English- 
men had  to  buy  back  their  lands  from  the  new  King,  and  it  also 
shows  (see  p.  44)  how,  even  after  this  security,  men  had  some- 
times to  commend  themselves  to  an  inferior  lord  for  protection, 
and  how  at  least  one  Englishman  remained  in  a  position  to  afford 
such  protection.  The  passage  is  strangely  dealt  with  by  Thierry 
(i.  277) ;  "  Dans  la  province  de  Hertford,  un  Anglais  avait  rachet^ 
sa  terre  par  le  paiement  de  neuf  onces  d'or ;  et  cependant,  pour 
^ehapper  k  une  d^possession  violente,  il  fiit  oblig^  de  se  rendre 
tributaire  <f  im  soldat  appeU  Vigot"  King  Eadward's  kinsman  and 
cup-bearer  is  thus  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  the  Norman  army. 

Another  successor  of  Wigod  was  Miles  Cricfpin.  Of  his  estates 
in  Wiltshire  (71)  it  is  twice  said,  "  Wigot  tenuit  T.  R.  E. ;"  and  of 
his  large  estates  in  Buckinghamshire  we  read  twice  in  p.  150, 
"  Wigot  de  Walingeford  tenuit  /'  and  in  1 50  5,  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit 
Orduui  homo  Wigot  de  Walingeford  et  vendere  potuit."  Again 
in  159,  159  b,  169  b,  ''Wigot  tenuit"  is  added  to  lands  of  Miles 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire.  It  would  seem  however, 
from  three  entries  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  (4,  9,  16),  that  the 
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Western  estates  of  Wigod  did  not  pass  to  Miles  without  King 
William  taking  a  laige  toll  of  them  to  his  own  use.    The  entry  in 
all  three  cases  is,  ''Bex  hahet  zriii.  hidas  de  terri  Wigoti,  Milo 
vi.  hidas.^    Miles  however  held  many  lordships  in  Oxfordshire 
which  had  been  held  by  other  owners  T.  R.  K,  and  in  one  case  at 
least  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  irregular  usurpation  over 
the  English  owner.     Of  two  lordships  held  under  him  by  Ordgar 
we  read  (159  b),  "Has  ii.  terras  quas  tenet  Orgar  de  Milone  de  Bege 
deberet  tenere.     Ipse  enim  et  pater  suus  et  avunculus  tenuerunt 
libere  T.  R  K"     In  three  other  very  remarkable  entries  we  find 
the  names  of  Wigod  and  Miles  connected  in  much  the  same  way  as 
those  of  Wigod  and  Bobert,  Miles  being  taken  for  granted  as 
Wigod's  successor.     In  Surrey  (36  b)  we  read,  ^  Ipse  Milo  tenet 
Cisedune.     Magno  Suert  tenuit  T.  B.  E. .  .  .  Quando  Bex  W.  venit 
in  Angliam  Wigot  non  habebat."     Here  it  is  plain  that  Magno 
(Magnus ))  had  either  commended  himself  to  Wigod  or  had  been 
dispossessed  by  him.     80  in  Berkshire  (6z  b),  "In  Badinges  tenet 
L^uard  in  Lonchelei  i.  hidam  de  Milone,  et  non  potuit  ire  quo- 
libet  absque  licentift  WigotL"   In  Hampshire  again  (  50  6), ''  Alwinus 
Wit  tenet  ii.  hidaa     Ipse  tenuit  T.  B.  E.  .  .  .  Hie  Alwinus  tenuit 
banc  terram  T.  B.  E.  sub  Wigoto  pro  tuitione.     Modo  tenet  eamdem 
sub  Milone,  et  fuit  deliberatus  per  Hunfridum  visde  lupo  ["  visde 
lupo,  visde  leuu.  Wolf*8/aoeJ'    Kelham,  363 ;  see  Domesday,  56] 
in  excambio  de  Bradeuuatre,  sicut  ipse  dicit.     Sed  Hundreda  inde 
nichil  scit."    This  seems  to  be  Broadwater  in  Sussex,  of  which  we 
read  in  28  6,  "  Botbertus  tenet  de  Willelmo  [de  Braiose]  Bradewatre. 
Wigot  tenuit  de  Bege  E." 

Our  Wigod  is  also  most  likely  the  same  as  the  Wigod  who  appears 
four  times  in  Middlesex  (129)  in  the  account  of  lands  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey  belonged  to  Earl  Boger,  in  two  of  which  we  get 
the  names  of  Wigod's  men,  "  Hanc  tenuit  Aluuinus  homo  Wigot^ 
et  potuit  de  e&  facere  quod  voluit ; "  **  T.  B.  E.  Qoduinus  Alfit 
tenuit  homo  Wigoti,  et  potuit  de  eo  facere  quod  voluit."  The  Wigot 
in  Shropshire  (252)  and  Hertfordshire  (1346)  must  have  been  a 
different  man,  as  well  as  "  Wigot  venator  Begis  E."  in  Bedfordshire 
(217).  Of  the  entries  in  pp.  236  and  239  nothing  can  be  said  either 
way. 

These  various  entries  set  Wigod  before  us  as  one  who  kept 
great  wealth  and  power  under  William,  and  had  opportunities 
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of  either  protecting  or  oppressing  his  less  fortunate  coontrymen. 
The  same  evidence  also  leads  ns  to  believe  that  Bobert  of  Oily 
and  Miles  Crispin  succeeded  Wigod  in  an  orderly  way,  without 
any  violence  or  confiscation.  The  only  difficulty  is  as  to  those 
lands  of  Wigod  in  the  West  which  had  passed  to  the  Crown. 
But  the  whole  evidence  falls  in  with  the  tradition  that  Bobert 
and  Miles  succeeded  by  marriage.  The  wife  of  Bobert  undoubt- 
edly bore  the  English  name  of  Ealdgyth.  '^Alditha  uxor  mea" 
(Mon.  Angl.  viii.  146a)  consents  to  his  gifts  to  the  college  of 
Saint  Qeorge  in  the  castle  of  Oxford.  That  this  Ealdgyth  was 
a  daughter  of  Wigod  is  the  received  tradition  (see  vol.  iii  p.  768). 
With  regard  to  Miles  the  case  is  not  so  dear.  Qenealogists  do  not 
agree  as  to  his  wife.  ''  He  married  the  heiress  of  WaUingfordy** 
says  Eelham  (36),  which  does  not  rule  whether  she  was  Wigod's 
daughter  or  g^and-daughter.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  402),  after  Dug- 
dale  (Baronage^  i.  413),  marries  him  to  ''Maud,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Bobert  de  Oilgi,  through  him  he  became  possessed  of  the  honour 
and  castle  of  Wallingford."  But  Bobert  of  Oily  never  hdd 
Wallingford  castle  (cf.  Domesday,  56,  56  d),  and  it  appears 
(Mon.  Angl.  vi.  251)  that  he  died  without  issue.  It  is  therefore 
almost  certain  that  Miles  as  well  as  Bobert  married  a  daughter 
of  Wigod.  Miles'  wife,  Matilda  by  name,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Abingdon  History,  ii.  106,  no.  Most  likely,  like  Eadgyth  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  she  changed  her  name.  Miles'  connexion 
with  Wallingford  appears  also  in  Domesday,  56,  and  in  the 
History  of  Abingdon  (ii.  la)  he  is  expressly  called  "Milo  de 
Waliugaford,  cognomento  Crispin." 

Bobert  of  Oily  is  a  more  important  person  on  account  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Oxford.  He  figures  at  great  length  in  the  local  History 
of  Abingdon,  where  he  is  described  (ii.  7)  as  "  ipse  praedives,  castelli 
vero  Oxenefordensis  oppidanus*'  and  (ii.  la)  as  '' constabularius 
OxonisB,  in  cujus  custodiS  erat  illo  tempore  provinda  ilia  in  pr»ceptb 
et  in  factis,  adeo  ut  de  ore  ejus  proferretur  illi  actio."  The  character 
goes  on;  *^  Dives  enhn  valde  erat ;  diviti  nee  pauperi  parcebat  exig^v 
ab  eis  pecuniaa,  sibique  gazas  multiplicari."  This  may  possibly  ac- 
count for  the  state  of  the  town  of  Oxford  Bobert  was  for  a  while 
an  enemy  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon,  and  seized  on  some  of  their 
possessions.  But  by  dint  of  prayers,  sickness,  and  visions,  he  was 
brought  to  repentance ;  he  was  forced  by  his  wife  {'^cogmte  earn 
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uxore  8U&y"  ii.  14)  to  restore  the  lands  of  Saint  Mary,  and  he  became 
altogether  another  man.  He  not  only  helped  to  rebuild  the  minster 
of  Abingdon,  but  he  restored  various  ruined  parish  churches  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Oxford  ("  alias  parochianas  ecclesias  dirutas, 
videlicet  infra  muros  Oxenfordise  et  extra,  ex  sumptu  suo  reparavit"). 
Of  his  work  in  this  way  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  a  specimen 
in  the  existing  tower  of  Saint  Michaers  at  Oxford.  He  was  also 
bountiful  to  the  poor  and  full  of  good  works  of  all  kinds.  Among 
other  things  we  read  (ii.  15,  cf.  284)  that  ''pons  magnus  ad  sep- 
temtrionalem  plagam  OxonisB  per  eum  &ctu8  est."  He  was  buried 
(ii.  15)  with  his  wife  in  the  chapter-house  of  Abingdon,  but  the  local 
writer  does  not  mention  her  name  or  parentage.  He  however  de- 
scribes (ii.  I  a)  Miles  and  Bobert  as  acting  together  to  do  honour 
to  the  ^theling  Henry,  when  hejvisited  Abingdon  in  1084. 

The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Robert  and  Roger  of  Iviy  appears 
from  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  458) ;  "  Memor- 
andum quod  Robertus  de  Oleio  et  Rogems  de  Iverio,  fratres  jurati 
et  per  fidem  et  sacramentum  confoederati,  venerunt  ad  Conquestum 
Angliffi  cum  Rege  Willielmo  Bastard."  See  also  Leland,  Mon.  Angl. 
vL  251,  where  Roger  is  inaccurately  called  John.  The  names  of  the 
two  often  come  together,  as  in  the  Annals  of  Oseney,  1074  (Ann. 
Mon.  iv.  10) ;  "  Fundata  est  ecclesia  Sancti  Geoigii  in  Castello 
Oxenfordensi  a  Roberto  de  Oyly  primo  et  Rogero  de  Iveri."  Cf.  Mon. 
Angl.  viiL  1461.  In  Domesday  also  the  two  appear  as  joint  owners 
under  Abingdon  Abbey  (156  5;  see  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  25), 
and  also  (143)  as  holding  certain  burgesses  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
been  the  men  of  Azor  the  son  of  Toti  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  643).  I  do  not 
see  the  evidence  on  which  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  441)  makes  him  a 
descendant  of  Count  Rudolf  of  Ivry,  but  we  know  that  he  married 
Adeline,  daughter  of  Hugh  Orantmesnil  (Ord.  Yit.  692  A).  She 
was  a  benefactress  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  See  the  local  History, 
ii.  72-74,  152,  and  Domesday,  160.  His  name  has  appeared  in 
our  history  as  guardian  of  the  castle  at  Rouen ;  see  p.  643. 

Robert  had  two  brothers,  Nigel  and  Gilbert,  whose  consent  is 
recited  in  his  foundation  charter  of  Saint  Qeoige's  College  (Mon. 
Angl.  viii.  1462).  Nigel  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the  BUstory  of 
Abingdon.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  brother  Robert  on  the 
latter*s  death  without  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
second  Robert  of  Oily,  the  nephew  of  the  first    In  1 129  (Oseney 
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Annals;  An.  Mon.  iv.  19;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  251)  he  began  the 
foundation  of  the  Priory  of  Oseney,  a  house  of  Austin  Canons,  in 
partnership  with  his  wife  Eadgyth.  She  is  said  (Mon.  Ang.  yi.  251), 
I  know  not  on  what  authoriiy,  to  have  been  a  mistress  of  Henry  the 
First  Her  name  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  she  was  of  English 
descent.  I  do  not  say  absolutely  certain,  because  William  of  Warren 
and  Oundrada  had  a  daughter  so  named  (Will  Qem.  yiii.  8),  who 
may  probably  have  been  a  god-daughter  of  the  widow  of  the  (Con- 
fessor (see  ToL  ii.  p.  347).  Robert  and  Eadgyth  left  two  sons,  Heniy 
and  Gilbert,  who  therefore,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  Miles 
Crispin,  were  probably  of  English  descent  by  the  mother's  side. 
English  names  also  surviyed  in  their  foundation  of  Oseney.  The 
second  Prior  and  the  first  Abbot  (1138-1168)  bore  the  name 
of  Wigod,  and  must  surely  have  been  of  the  family  of  Wigod  of 
Wallingford.  His  successor  (1168-1183)  bore  the  less  distinctiye 
name  of  Eadward.     See  the  Oseney  Annals  under  those  years. 

iElfred  the  nephew  of  Wigod  and  Wido  of  Oily  appear  near 
together  in  Domesday,  160. 


NOTE  H.   p.  53. 

Robert  and  Swbgev  of  Essbz. 

Of  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  Eadward's  Staller  and  fiatrvourite,  we 
have  already  often  heard  (see  yoI.  iii.  pp.  9,  413).  He  appears  as  a 
large  landowner  in  yarious  parts  of  England  under  Eadward.  He  died 
before  the  time  of  the  Survey  (Domesday,  uL  47  (),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  (cf.  yol.  ii.  pp.  417,  663)  was  Englishman  or  Dane 
enough  to  bear  the  name  of  Sw^n ; ''  Postquam  Rex  advenit^  dono 
Regis  tenuit  Robertus  i.  hidam,  et  Suenus  filius  ejus  adjunxit  iv. 
hidas  cum  istft  post  mortem  patns  suL"  But  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  estates  of  Robert  in  other  parts  of  England  had  before  the 
Survey  passed  to  other  owners,  while  his  great  estate  in  the  Eastern 
shires  was  largely  increased.  Thus  his  lands  in  Somerset  (pa  6), 
Hertfordshire  (134,  137  h),  Herefordshire  (186  6,  187),  Cam- 
bridgeshire (193  5,  aoo  6,  201)  had  all  passed  away  from  the  family. 
So  had  part  of  his  estate  in  Huntingdonshire  (ao7),  but  another 
part  (205  h)  was  still  held  by  Swegen,  as  well  as  lands  in  Oxford- 
shire (160)  whose  owner  T.  R  E.  is  not  mentioned.     Some  parts 
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of  his  Suffolk  and  Essex  estates  (ii  395,  106,  287  ft,  2955)  had 
also  passed  from  him,  but^  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  received  con- 
siderable grants  from  William  in  the  Eastern  shires ;  see  ii.  42, 
47  6,  48.  The  last  entry  is  worth  notice.  A  tenant  of  Swegen 
holds  land  which  had  belonged  to  Brixsi  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  649,  2nd  ed.) ; 
<<Hanc  terram  tenuit  iste  libere,  et  qnando  Bex  venit  in  banc 
terram  utlagavit^  et  R.  accepit  terram  snam;  postea  habnit  S." 
A  distinction  seems  to  be  drawn  between  Robert's  holdings  T.  K  E. 
(ii.  43  b,  45  by  46b,  47),  his  holdings  "post  mortem  R.  E."  (ii. 
44,  44  b,  45,  45  b),  and  his  holdings  "  post  adventom  R.  W.*' 
(ii.  46,  46  b,  47).  Either  he  received  grants  from  Harold,  or  else 
part  of  his  land  was  lost  under  Harold  and  recovered  under  William. 
Robert,  like  other  people,  was  also  enriched  by  irregular  means,  either 
by  his  own  act  or  that  of  his  Reeves.  Thus  in  ii.  23  we  read  of 
lands  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  held  by  two  tenants  of 
Bishop  Odo,  but  which  had  been  held  T.  R.  K  by  two  freemen ; 
"'Sicut  Anglici  dicunt,  Ravengarius  abstulit  teiram  ab  uno  illorum, 
et  Robertus  filius  Wimarc  alteram  terram  ab  altero,  modo  vero 
nesdunt  quomodo  venerit  ad  episcopum."  And  a  still  more  dis- 
tinct case  appears  in  ii.  loi ;  "  Hanc  terram  invasit  Robertus  filius 
Uuimarc  T.  R.  Willelmi,  et  adhuc  tenet  Suenus.*'  So  in  ii.  42 
we  read,  ''Tenet  Osbemus  de  S.  quod  tenuit  Aluuen  libera 
femina  T.  R.  E.,  et  nescitur  quomodo  venerit  ad  Robei-tum  filium 
Wicmarc.''  So  in  ii.  46  6,  an  English  tenant  of  Swegen,  Eadmser 
by  name,  holds  thirty-seven  acres,  thirty  of  which  had  been  held 
by  a  freeman  T.  B.  E.,  "  et  illsd  vii  acrse  sunt  addite  post  adventum 
Regis  Willelmi,  quie  fuerunt  cujusdam  alius  liberi  hominis."  But 
the  most  curious  entry  is  in  ii.  47  6,  where,  out  of  the  lands  of  a 
certain  Godric,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  granted  to  Robert^ 
one  lordship  was  granted  to  Swegen,  who  gave  it  to  his  father ;  **  S. 
tenet  hoc  manerium  de  dono  Regis  Willelmi,  quod  dedit  patri  suo 
Roberto." 

That  Robert  was  Sheriff  of  Essex  under  Eadward  we  have  seen 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  347.  Of  his  tenure  of  the  office  under  William  we  get 
an  incidental  notice  in  the  Survey  (ii.  98).  Grim  the  Reeve  holds 
lands  of  which  is  noted ;  ''  Hida  est  una  de  hominibus  foris&ctis 
erga  Regem,  quam  post  adventum  Regis  addidit  G.  ad  suam  aliam 
terram  per  Robertum  filium  Wimarc  Yicecomitem,  sicut  ipse  G. 
dicit."    He  was  probably  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Sw^n,  of 
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whom  we  hear  as  Sheriff  in  i  6,  2,  6,  7,  19  h,  but  it  appears 
from  2  b  {**  Suen  inde  abstulit  poetquam  perdidit  vioecomitatiim '') 
that  he  had  lost  the  office  before  the  Bnryej  was  taken.  One 
curions  story  of  Robert's  official  life  is  found  in  ii.  '401  b» 
There  was  a  oertidn  Bnmgar,  a  freeman  in  Suffolk,  who  was  com- 
mended to  Robert,  but  over  whose  lands  Saint  Eadmund  had  the 
rights  of  sac  and  soc ;  ^  Eodem  tempore  fuerunt  fdrati  equi  inyenti 
in  domo  istius  Brungari,  ita  quod  Abbas,  cajus  fuit  soca  et  saca,  et 
Rodbertus,  qui  habuit  commendationem  super  istum,  yenerunt  de 
hoc  furto  ad  placitum  et,  sicut  hundret  testatur,  disoessenmt 
amicabiliter  sine  judicio  quod  vidisset  hundret" 

Swegen  seems,  from  ii.  401  and  other  places,  to  have  taken  the 
name  of  Essex  as  a  sort  of  surname,  and  he  was  fiither  or  grand- 
father of  Henry  of  Essex,  whose  cowardice  in  the  Welsh  war  in 
1 159  is  recorded  by  Oeryase  (X  Scriptt.  x39o),  and  his  punishment 
by  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  296.  See  also  Dugdale's  Baronage,  463  ; 
Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  28, 42 ;  Ellis,  i.  489).  The  Ead- 
ward  son  of  Swegen  in  ii.  98  b  {"  tenuit  Eduuardus  filius  Suani 
dimidiam  hidam ;  modo  tenet  Edeva  uxor  ejus  ")  is  certainly  not 
a  son  of  Swegen  of  Essex.  Swegen  built  the  casUe  of  Rayleigh  in 
Essex  (iL  53  b)  on  land  which  had  not  belonged  to  his  father.  He 
had  also  land  in  the  town  of  Maldon,  about  which  we  find  Utte 
following  curious  entry  (ii.  48);  ''In  hac  terrft  habet  Rex  iiii. 
solidos  de  consuetudine,  et  facit  adjutorium  cum  aliis  burgmsibna 
invenire  caballum  in  exercitu  et  ad  nayem  fadendam ;  ceteras  yero 
consuetudines  habet  Suenus."  Swegen's  invasions  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  property  are  recorded  in  2,  42  6,  g9  6,  loi ;  another  of 
his  victims  (42  b)  was  "Bricteva  libera  femina" — doubtless  the 
same  Brihtgiiu  of  whose  wrongs  at  another  hand  we  have  already 
heard  (see  above,  p.  726) — "  quam  Suenus  addidit  prsediotsB  terras.'* 


NOTE  I.  p.  64. 

Eadbic  the  Wild. 

OxTB  earliest  notice  of  Eadric  is  in  Orderic,  506  B,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  submitted  to  William  at  Baiking 
(see  p.  21).  We  there  get  his  surname  of  *' Wild,"  and  we  are  told 
that  he  was  the  nephew  or  grandson  of  Eadric  Streona;  ^*  Edricos 
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qnoque  Gognomento  Gvilda^  id  est  Silvaticus,  nepos  Edrid  pestiferi 
Duels  cognomento  Streone,  id  est  aoquisitoris."  This  statement 
is  one  in  whicli  Orderic  stands  by  himself  and  is  not  copying 
William  of  Poitiers.  That  Eadric  submitted  to  William  thus  early 
in  his  reign  seems  to  me  to  be  distinctly  contradicted  by  the  words 
of  Florence  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  64.  The  next  mention  of  him 
in  Florence  is  in  1070,  when  his  submission  is  recorded  (see 
p.  463).  But  we  learn  something  of  his  exploits  in  the  meanwhile 
from  Orderic,  514  A,  who  records  his  share  in  the  si^e  of  the 
Norman  garrison  at  Shrewsbury  (see  p.  274).  The  only  later 
mention  of  him  is  when  he  accompanied  William  to  Scotland  in 
107a  (see  p.  514).  We  cannot  tell  from  any  of  our  narratives 
when  or  how  he  died^  or  whether  he  again  fell  under  William's 
displeasure. 

Our  other  authentic  source  of  information  about  him  is  Domes- 
day, where  he  does  not  appear  as  a  tenant-in-chie(  at  least  not 
with  his  distinctive  surname.  The  entries  which  are  certainly  his 
represent  him  as  a  holder  of  land  T.  R.  E.  in  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire.  He  appears  in  183  h  by  the  name  of  Edric  Salvage,  as 
holding  land  which  had  passed  to  Ralph  of  Mortemer,  and  therefore 
he  is  doubtless  the  Eadric  intended  by  four  other  entries  of  the 
same  name  in  the  same  page.  In  256  h  and  258  h  we  again  have 
Edric  Salvage  holding  lands  in  Shropshire  which  had  passed  to 
Earl  Roger.  He  may  also  be  the  Eadric  of  254  5,  255  6,  256  6, 
257,  258,  258  6,  260,  in  which  last  entry  the  land  has  passed  to 
Osbem  the  son  of  Richard.  In  256  h  we  may  suppose  that  he  is  a 
different  person  from  the  Eadric  who  is  mentioned  just  above  him, 
with  the  addition  "  homo  liber  fuit,"  and  he  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  as  the  Eadric  who  appears  in  257  as  a  tenant  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford ;  <<  Edric  tenuit  de  Episcopo  de  Hereford,  et 
non  potorat  ab  eo  divertere,  quia  de  victu  suo  erat  et  ei  pr»stiterat 
tantum  in  vit&  suft."  (As  usual,  the  reversionary  right  of  the  Bishop 
had  not  been  regarded,  and  the  land  had  passed  to  a  tenant  of  Earl 
Roger.)  This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  Domesday,  and  it 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Eadric  were  dead  or  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  Survey,  and  whether  his  lands  had  passed  from  him  by 
forfeiture  or  otherwise.  All  we  know  is  that  they  had  not  passed 
to  any  descendants  of  his  own. 

This  is  all  that  is  really  known  about  Eadric,  a  man  about  whom 
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we  should  gladlj  know  much  more.  Some  tales  about  him,  which 
have  often  been  accepted  as  history,  can  easily  be  shown  to  be 
fables.  In  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Wigmore  Priory  in  the 
Monasticon  (yi.  348),  Eadric  is  represented  as  defending  Wigmore 
Castle  against  Ralph  of  Mortemer,  as  being  at  last  taken  prisoner 
by  him,  and  as  being  condemned  by  William  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  ^'  Badulphus,  tamquam  strenuissimus  pugil,  in  Marchiam,  et 
pnesertim  contra  Edrichum,  SalopisB  ComitemetWygemorise  acMele- 
nythise  cum  pertinentiis  dominum,  conquestui  adhuc  non  parentem, 
directus,  post  longam  laboris  obsidionem  ipsum  in  eodem  castro 
obtentum,  dictasque  terras  et  plures  alias  in  Marchid,  vi  gladii  et 
fortun^  suo  quam  gloriose  mandpavit  dominio,  quem  et  perpetuis 
carceribus  mancipandum  ad  dominum  suum  Begem  adduxitvinctum, 
dictamque  mandpationem  castri  de  Dyneythi  in  Melenyth,  per  eum 
oonstructi,  tuitione  quam  bellicose  munivit/'  That  this  story  is 
wrong  may  be  easily  shown  from  Domesday.  Neither  Wigmore 
Castle  nor  its  site  ever  belonged  to  Eadric,  nor  is  Eadric  called 
Earl  in  any  authentic  record.  Of  Wigmore  Castle  the  account  in 
Domesday,  183  b,  is,  "  Badulfus  de  Mortemer  tenet  castellum 
Wigemore.  Willelmus  Comes  fecit  illud  in  wastd  terrS  quse  yocatnr 
Merestun,  quam  tenebat  Ounuert  T.  R.  £."  I  can  give  no  further 
account  of  Qunwert  except  that  he  is  found,  with  a  name  spelled  in 
various  ways,  in  several  parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire^  and 
generally  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Eadric,  so  that  he  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  a  sharer  in  his  exploits. 

Eadric  the  Wild  of  Herefordshire  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  East-Anglian  Eadric  mentioned  in  p.  isi  and  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  717.  On  his  outlawry  Bishop  iEthelmar  took  possession  of  hia 
lands ;  "  Episcopus  Almarus  invasit  terram"  (Domesday,  ii.  200}. 
Most  likely  the  land  was  held  by  one  of  the  common  leases,  and, 
when  Eadric's  right  in  it  was  ended  by  his  outla¥n7,  it  legally 
reverted  to  the  Bishop.  But  as  the  Crown  was  sure  to  put  in  some 
claim,  rightful  or  wrongful,  to  the  lands  of  an  outlaw,  the  Bishop's 
occupation  was  called  an  *'  invasio." 
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NOTE  K.   p.  66. 

Castles  and  Destbuction  in  Towns. 

The  Bubstance  of  this  note  also  is  removed  to  the  examination  of 
Domesday  in  the  fifth  volume. 

NOTE  L.  p.  76. 
The  Eabldom  and  Death  of  Copsige. 

I  have  already  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  484)  said  somewhat  about  Copsige, 
the  Coxo  of  the  Normans,  and  his  relations  to  Tostig  and  to  William. 
There  is  at  first  sight  a  chronological  difficulty  as  to  the  date  of  his 
appointment  to  his  Earldom  and  of  the  death  which  so  soon  fol- 
lowed it  William  of  Poitiers  (148 ;  so  Orderic,  506  A)  distinctly 
mentions  him  among  the  English  leaders  who  submitted  to  WilHam 
at  Barking  (see  p.  24) ;  "  In  his  erat  Comes  Coxo,  quem  singulari 
et  fortitudine  et  probitate  Begi,  post  et  optimo  cuique  Normanno, 
placuisse  audivimus."  Later  in  his  story  he  tells  us  of  his  death,  which 
he  evidently  puts  during  William's  absence  in  Normandy  in  1067. 
After  telling  the  story  of  Eustace  and  the  Kentishmen  he  adds 
(15^)9  **  Eodem  fere  tempore  Coxo  Comes,  quem  placuisse  Nor- 
mannis  diximus,  morte  ocddit  immeritd,  et  quam  deceat  propagari.' 
He  then  goes  on  with  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  and  loyalty  of 
Copsige;  ''Hie  Regis  causam  et  ipsum  favore  multo  probabat." 
He  then  tells  us  of  the  many  temptations  and  exhortations  by 
which  Copsige's  followers  and  the  rest  of  his  countr3rmen  tried  to 
move  him  from  his  constancy  to  William ; 

"  Sui  vero  satellites  ab  ipso  dissidebant,  fiictionum  deterrimi 
fautores  ac  sodi.  Proinde  eum  ab  officio  transvertere  tentabant, 
BSBpe  monentes,  quasi  per  amicitiam,  de  private  honore,  ut  liber- 
tatem  a  proavis  traditam  defenderet ;  nunc  obsecrantes  atque  obtes- 
tantes,  tamquam  gratis  rerum  publicarum,  ut,  extraneos  deserens, 
optimorum  hominum  suae  nationis  et  oonsanguinitatis  voluntatem 
sequeretur.  Sane  diutinS  variiUiue  calliditate  h»c  suggerebant,  et 
hujusmodi  alia.'* 
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Copsige  however  withstands  ail  temptations,  and  dies  a  martyr  to 
his  faith  towards  William  (see  p.  107). 

We  turn  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  to  the 
plainer  narrative  of  our  own  Simeon,  who  at  least  gives  ns  dates, 
though  it  is  the  dates  themselves  which  at  first  sight  raise  the 
difficulty.  The  story  comes  in  one  of  Simeon's  insertions  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Florence,  and,  as  happens  with  several  of  those  inser- 
tions, it  is  put  out  of  its  place,  in  that  account  of  the  succession  of 
the  Northumbrian  Earls  (see  vol.  i.  p.  585)  which  comes  in  inci- 
dentally under  the  year  1072  (p.  91).  He  had  just  mentioned  the 
appointment  of  Oswulf  to  the  Bemidan  Earldom  by  Morkere  in 
X065  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  487).  He  then  adds  ;  *'  Capto  postmodum  et 
custodisB  numdpato  Morkaro,  Rex  Willelmus  comitatum  Osulfi 
commisit  Copsio,  qui  erat  partis  Tostii  Comitis,  viro  consiliario  et 
prudenti."  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  tale  of  Copsige's  death,  of 
which  he  gives  an  exact  date,  fixing  it  to  March  12,  five  weeks  Bfter 
his  appointment  to  the  Earldom,  but  without  mentioning  the  year. 
I  have  quoted  the  passage  in  p.  107. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  words  ^  capto  postmodum  et  cnstodiaB 
mandpato  Morkaro."  It  is  certain  that  Morkere  was  not  actually 
put  in  bonds  till  after  his  revolt  in  107 1  (see  p.  476).  I  was  there- 
fore once  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  of  these  events  were  to  be 
placed  after  William's  reconquest  of  Ely  in  that  year.  But  there  are 
several  reasons  against  this  date!  First  there  is  the  Norman  version, 
which  speaks  of  Copsige  as  Earl  in  1067  and  as  being  killed  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  Then  Simeon  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  the  passages 
following  those  which  I  have  just  quoted,  how  Oswulf  was  himself 
killed  not  long  after,  the  death  of  Copsige,  and  how  Qospatric 
then  begged,  or  rather  bought,  the  Bernidan  Earldom  of  William 
(see  p.  1 34).  But  Gospatric  is  called  Earl  in  the  Worcester  Chronide 
under  the  year  1068,  and  the  account  which  Simeon  gives  (see 
p.  523)  of  the  events  of  the  year  1072  implies  that  it  was  in  that 
year  that  Oospatric  finally  lost  his  Earldom.  I  therefore  place 
this  account  of  Copsige^  his  appointment  to  his  Earldom  and  his 
death,  in  the  year  1067.  We  must  therefore  suppose  a  certain 
laxity  of  speech  on  the  part  of  Simeon  in  the  words  which 
speak  of  an  imprisonment  of  Morkere.  In  1067  Morkere  was 
outwardly  in  the  highest  &vour  with  William.  But  the  character 
in  which  he  accompanied  William  to  Normandy  was  pradaeall  j 
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that  of  a  hostage  (see  p.  75).  It  was  a  pardonable  exaggeration 
or  confusion  to  apply  to  such  a  state  of  things  language  which 
strictly  applied  only  to  his  actual  imprisonment  at  a  later 
time. 

The  account  in  the  Durham  Chronicle  printed  in  the  Monasticon, 
i*  335>  ^  clearly  made  up  from  the  narrative  of  Simeon,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  putting  the  death  of  Oswulf  in  the  year  following 
the  death  of  Copsige,  whereas  in  Simeon  it  happens  in  the  same 
year  **  sequenti  auctumno."  But  this  is  no  real  difference.  Copsige 
was  killed  on  March  12  in  the  year  1067.  Easter  fell  on  April  8, 
By  any  one  therefore  who  followed  the  reckoning  which  begins 
the  year  at  Easter,  the  death  of  Oewulf  would  be  said  to  happen 
in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Copsige. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  this  story  is  treated  by  Thierry.  Copsige 
is  killed  twice  over.  The  first  time  he  dies  by  his  Norman  name,  or 
rather  by  Thierry's  wonderful  transformation  of  it  (see  vol.  ii.  484), 
during  William's  absence  in  1067.  He  is  killed  the  second  time  by 
his  own  name,  or  something  like  it,  after  William's  capture  of  York 
in  1069.  That  is  to  say,  Thierry  read  the  account  in  William  of 
Poitiers,  and  also  the  account  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  or  rather  in 
the  Chronicle  in  the  Monasticon  founded  on  it.  But  he  did  not 
find  out  that  they  both  referred  to  the  same  person,  and  that  his 
Eox  and  his  Kopsi  (which  his  English  translator  brings  a  degree 
nearer  in  the  form  of  Kopsig)  were  the  same  man.  The  history  of 
Eox  is  told  at  i.  286,  without  any  hint  as  to  the  part  of  England 
to  which  the  stoiy  belongs ; 

**  Un  chef  saxon,  nomm^  Eox,  re9ut  de  semblables  messages,  au 
nom  de  la  vieille  liberty  anglaise,  et  n'en  tint  aucun  compte ;  irrit^s 
de  son  refiis,  les  conjur^  lui  envoybrent  des  ordres,  puis  des  menaces  j 
et,  comme  il  persistait  toujours  dans  son  amiti^  pour  les  vainqueurs, 
lee  menaces  furent  ex^cut^es,  et  il  p^rit  dans  une  ^meute,  malgr^ 
la  protection  ^trang&re.  Les  historiens  normands  le  odlbbrent 
comme  un  martyr  de  la  foi  jurde,  digne  d'etre  clt^  partout  comme 
exemple,  et  dont  la  gloire  doit  vivre  d'dge  en  Sge." 

The  history  of  Eopsi  (i.  326)  is  more  romantic  It  is  placed 
in  the  last  days  of  1069  or  in  the  first  days  of  1070,  while  William 
is  following  up  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tyne.  I  do  not  know 
how  Thierry  got  over  the  difficulty  about  the  imprisonment  of 
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Horkere  in  Kmeon's  account,  becaoBe  in  his  own  version  Vorkere 
is  at  this  moment  in  arms  against  William ; 

"  Qnand  les  Nortihambriens,  apr^  avoir  chass^  Tostig,  fr^re  de 
Harold,  dans  une  insurrection  nationale,  eurent  choisi  pour  ch^ 
Morkar,  frdre  d'Edwin,  Morkar  avait  mis,  de  lenr  aveo,  k  la  tite  da 
pays  sita^  an-de-12i  de  la  Tees,  le  jenne  Osul(  fils  d'Ednlf.  Osolf 
garda  son  oommandement  jusqu'an  jonr  oii  les  Normands  eurent 
pass^  la  Tjne ;  alors  il  fut  contndnt  de  fuir  comme  les  autres  dans 
les  for^ts  et  les  montagnes.  On  mit  k  sa  place  un  certain  Saxon 
appel^  Eopsi,  bomme  que  les  habitants  de  la  Northumbrie  avaient 
chass^  avec  Tostig,  qui  avait  It  se  venger  d'euz,  et  que,  pour  cette 
raison  m6me,  le  nouveau  roi  leur  imposa  pour  chef.  Eopsi  s'in- 
stalla  dans  son  poste  sous  la  protection  des  Strangers ;  mais,  aprte 
avoir  exero^  quelque  temps  son  office,  il  fht  assailli  dans  sa  maison 
par  une  troupe  de  d^^rit&i  oonduite  par  ce  m6me  Osulf  dont  il 
avait  regu  la  d^pouille.  H  prenait  tranquillement  son  repas,  sans 
s'attendre  a  rien,  quand  les  Saxons  tomb^rent  sur  lui,  le  tudrent^ 
et  se  dispersdrent  au8sit6t" 

With  regard  to  Copsige's  earlier  life,  Qeoffirey  Qaimar,  without 
much  probability,  represents  him  as  joining  in  the  first  incursions 
of  Tostig  in  1066  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  304),  and  therefore  as  having 
shared  his  banishment ; 

*'  En  Taneth  yont ;  en  eel  pais        B  vint  de  I*  isle  de  Orkenie 
Enoontre  Ini  Copei  la  vint,  Diee  seit  ne&  out  en  baillie." 

Un  son  baran  ki  de  li  tint.  (5164-5 168.   M.  H.  B.  8a6.) 


NOTE  M.   p.  78. 
ThB  PO8SE88IOKS  OF  THE  JBtHXLINO  EaOGjUI. 

WiLLiAK  of  Poitiers  (148)  enlarges  on  the  favour  which  William 
at  this  time  showed  to  Eadgar,  and  on  the  large  estates  which  he 
granted  him  j  '' Athelinum,  quem  post  Heraldi  ruinam  Angli  Segem 
statuere  conati  fuerant,  amplis  terris  ditavit,  atque  in  carissimis 
habuit  eum,  quia  Eegis  Edwardi  genus  contigerat;  ad  hoc  ne 
puerilis  sstas  nimium  doleret  non  habere  honorem  ad  quem  electus 
fuerat."    The  lands  now  granted  would  doubtless  be  confiscated 
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on  Eadgar^B  revolt  (see  p.  185),  and  the  whole  or  part  would  be 
granted  again  on  his  reconciliation  (see  p.  571);  but  the  actual 
entries  in  Domesday  (142)  of  Eadgar's  possessionB  hardly  agree 
with  the  ''ampUssimn  terrsd''  spoken  of  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
nor  yet  with  the  ''  magnum  donativum  **  spoken  of  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  at  a  later  time  (see  p.  571).  Whether  Eadgar  held 
anything  T.  R.  E.  may  be  doubted.  The  only  entry  which  looks 
like  it  is  one  in  Essex  (ii.  3  6),  where  we  read,  "  Oestrefordam 
tenuit  Comes  Edgams  T.  B.  E/'  I  know  of  no  other  case  (see 
vol.  iiL  p.  'j66)  where  Eadgar  receives  the  title  of  Earl ;  on  the 
other  hand,  no  other  Earl  of  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  days 
of  Eadward.  Of  the  two  lordships  in  Hertfordshire  which  he 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  I  have  spoken  in  p.  571,  and  I 
there  mentioned  some  of  their  former  English  owners.  Besides 
two  socmen  of  Esegar  the  Staller,  his  man  ^*  Vluuinus  *'  (Wulfwig), 
and  Stigand's  Thegn  ''Alnod"  (probably  ''Alnod  Chentiscus," 
of  whom  more  anon),  there  was  JSlfward  the  man  of  ^Ifmaar 
"de  Belint,"  of  whom  I  can  give  no  account,  and  seven  socmen 
of  King  Eadward.  All  could  sell  their  land;  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  it  late  in  William's  reign,  as  we 
read,  ''Hos  vii.  sochemannos  et  Uluuinum  et  Aluuard  apposuit 
Bbertus  vicecomes  huic  manerio  tempore  B.W.  qui  non  fherunt  ibi 
T.  R  E.,  ut  hundreda  testatur." 

As  Eadgar^s  departure  for  Apulia  (see  p.  697)  was  later  than 
the  taking  of  the  Survey,  we  know  not  whether  he  lost  his  Uinds 
again  then. 

NOTE  N.  p.  130. 

Thb  Possessions  of  Count  Eustace. 

The  Count  Eustace  of  Domesday  is  not  Eustace  the  Second 
of  Boulogne,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  our  history,  but 
his  son  Eustace  the  Third.  According  to  the  Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates  (il  762),  Eustace  the  Second  died,  and  Eustace  the 
Third  succeeded,  in  1093,  which  would  make  Eustace  the  Second 
the  landowner  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  But  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  (i.  385,  416)  quotes  a  charter  in  which  his  second  wife 
Ida  is  described   as  '^  venerabilis  Ida  tunc  vidua"  as  early  as 
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1082.  And  the  fiaet  that  Ida  herself  appears  as  a  landowner  in 
Domefldaj,  though  it  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  falls  in  with  that  belief.  But  it  was  doubtless  the  elder 
Eustace  who  was  the  ori^al  grantee  of  the  lands  held  by  his  son, 
and  the  entries  with  regard  to  him  throw  some  light  on  his  history 
as  I  have  told  it  in  the  text. 

The  first  wife  of  Eustace,  Godg^,  the  Qoda  of  the  Normans, 
the  own  sister  of  King  Eadward,  appears  as  a  landowner  T.  R  E. 
in  Sussex  (if,  19,  19  6,  25),  Surrey  (34,  where  she  is  distin- 
guished as  ''Goda  Comitissa,  soror  RE./'  36  b),  Dorset  (75  b,  76), 
Middlesex  (130),  Buckinghamshire  (151  6),  G^loucestershire  (166  b, 
170),  Nottinghamshire  (280,  where  she  is  distinguished  from  her 
namesake  '^Qodeva  ComitisBa,''  the  wife  of  Leofric,  287).  Not  a 
scrap  of  these  large  possessions  was  kept  by  Eustace  after  the  death 
of  his  wife.  Some  of  the  estates  of  Qodgifu  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey  in  the  King's  hands;  the  rest  had  been  granted  out 
to  various  ecclesiastical  and  private  owner&  The  date  of  the  death 
of  Godgifu  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  happened 
before  1056.  (See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii  762.)  She  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  a  holder  "  e&  die  qu&  Bex  E.  vivus  fuit 
et  mortuus."  Her  appearance  in  Domesday  is  therefore  a  parallel 
case  to  those  entries  where  Earl  Gk)dwine  appears  as  the  owner 
T.  R.  E.  But  her  appearance  seems  to  show  that  her  lands  passed 
to  her  husband.  If  the  lands  of  Godgifu  had  from  1056  to  1066 
been  in  the  hands  of  King  Eadward  or  any  grantee  of  his,  we 
should  hardly  find  her  name  in  the  Survey.  It  is  a  natural  con- 
jecture that  Eustace  succeeded  to  the  lands  of  his  wife,  that  they 
were  confiscated  by  William  after  his  treason  in  1067,  and  that 
the  estates  which  Eustace  afterwards  held  were  later  grants  after 
his  reconciliation.  It  strengthens  this  view  that  three  lordships 
in  Dorset  (85)  were  held  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  by  Ida  the 
second  wife  of  Eustace,  which  she  is  also  said  to  have  held  T.  R  E. 
This  looks  as  if  Eadward  had  made  grants  to  the  second  wife  of 
his  friend,  which  were  not  confiscated  by  William  along  with  the 
lands  of  her  husband.  At  the  time  of  Eustace's  trial  in  1067  the 
power  of  William  had  not  yet  reached  into  Dorset. 

The  Domesday  holdings  of  Eustace  were  therefore  grants  later 
than  his  reconciliation  with  William,  yet  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  some  of  the  lands  held  by  Eustace  in  the  Southern  shires 
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muBt  have  been  earlier  grants  which  were  restored.  The  great 
bulk  of  his  estates  lie  in  the  Eastern  shires,  especially  in  Essex 
(ii.  26-34),  and  a  large  part  of  them  could  not  have  been  given 
him  in  William's  first  days,  as  they  consist  of  estates  which  had 
been  held  by  Engelric  (see  above,  p.  725),  and  in  one  case 
(ii.  27)  had  belonged  to  the  Lady  Eadgyth.  But  other  entries 
of  land  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  were  most  likely  earlier 
grants  which  were  restored.  His  estates  in  Kent  (14),  Surrey  (34), 
Hampshire  (34  b),  had  been  mainly  held  by  Gkniwine,  Qytha,  and 
Harold,  which  looks  as  if  they  were  early  grants  of  William.  And 
the  estates  in  Somerset,  it  is  plain,  could  not  have  been  granted  till 
after  the  conquest  of  the  West  in  1068.  One  lordship  in  Somerset 
and  one  in  Surrey  (34)  are  entered  in  the  Survey  as  belonging 
to  the  Countess.  That  in  Somerset  is  Kenwardston,  now  corruptly 
Eingweston,  which  (91  b\  as  well  as  Loxton,  had  been  held  T.  B.  E. 
by  Wulfj^fu,  who  was  also  Ida's  predecessor  in  some  of  her  Dorset 
lands.  Other  possessions  of  Eustace  are  found  in  Hertfordshire 
(137),  Oxfordshire  (157  6),  Cambridgeshire  (196),  Huntingdonshire 
(205),  Bedford  (211),  Norfolk  (ii.  151),  and  Suffolk  (ii.  303), 
where,  as  also  in  Hertfordshire,  Engelric  again  appears. 

Several  of  the  possessions  of  Eustace  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire were  held  under  him  by  his  follower  Arnold  or  Amulf  of 
Ardres  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  714),  whom  I  should  not  have  confounded, 
even  for  a  moment,  with  a  man  of  far  larger  possessions,  Amulf 
of  Hesdin* 

Kenwardston  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Countess  Mary, 
daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  to  Bermondsey  Abbey.  See 
the  Bermondsey  Annals,  1 114,  11 15,  11 27;  Ann.  Mon.  iii.  432, 
435*  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  foundation  of  that  monastery 
in  my  ecclesiastical  chapter,  as  its  founder  was  plainly  an  English- 
man in  favour  with  William.  It  was  founded  in  1082  by  one 
described  as  '^Alwinus  [JBlfwine]  Child  civis  Londonifla"  (Ann.  Berm. 
in  anno)  for  Cluniac  monks  who  came  from  La  Charity  on  the 
Loire,  and  found  a  benefactor  in  William  Rufus.  But  in  his  charter 
(Mon.  Ang.  v.  100)  .^Hfwine  is  not  mentioned. 
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NOTE  O.  p.  135. 

The  Eabldom  of  G-ospATBia 

The  career  of  Gk>spatric  would  have  been  much  clearer^  if  Kmeon 
of  Darhaniy  or  whoever  is  the  Northern  interpolator  of  Florence, 
had  given  us  the  events  of  his  life  under  their  proper  years,  instead 
of  throwing  them  into  a  kind  of  Appendix  under  the  year  1072 
(p.  92,  Hinde),  the  date  of  his  deposition  (see  p.  135).  He  there 
says  distinctly  that  it  was  on  the  death  of  Oswulf,  in  the  autumn 
of  1067,  that  Gt)spatric  begged  or  bought  the  Earldom.  This  fixes 
the  appointment  to  the  first  possible  moment  after  the  death  of 
Oswulf,  that  is,  to  the  Midwinter  Oemdt  of  1067-1068  j  and  the 
next  time  we  hear  of  him  is  soon  after  Pentecost  in  1068,  when  he 
leaves  William's  court  for  Scotland  (see  p.  1 85).  The  difficulty  arises 
from  Simeon's  incidental  way  of  telling  the  story.  Having  men- 
tioned Gk>spatric's  appointment  at  Christmas,  1067,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '^  Tenuit  comitatum  donee  Bex  causis  ex  supradictis  ei  auferret; 
fugiens  ergo  ad  Malcolmum  non  multo  post  Flandriam  navigio 
petit"  (see  p.  523).  This  of  course  refers,  not  to  his  first  flight  in 
1068,  but  to  his  final  flight  in  1072.  Simeon  himself  mentions  the 
flight  of  1068  under  its  proper  year,  and  in  describing  Gospatric's 
appearance  at  York  in  1069  (p.  84)  he  gives  him  the  title  of  Earl, 
which  he  bears  also  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (see  p.  255) ;  and 
this  is  to  be  noted,  because  the  mention  of  Gospatric  in  1069  is  one 
of  Simeon's  additions  to  the  text  of  Florence.  Between  these  two 
events,  in  the  beginning  of  1069,  the  Worcester  Chronicle  and 
Simeon  place  the  grant  of  the  Bemician  Earldom  to  Robert  of 
Comines  (see  p.  235),  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Florence.  It 
would  seem  then  that  William  treated  Gospatric's  Earldom  as 
vacant  through  his  flight  to  Scotland ;  Robert  was  his  successor, 
and  William  (see  p.  523),  afterwards  at  leasts  looked  on  Gospatric 
as  having  been  an  accomplice  in  the  rising  in  which  Robert  lost 
his  life.  Gospatric's  reconciliation  with  William  and  his  restora- 
tion to  his  Earldom  in  the  winter  of  1069  are  mentioned  by 
Orderic  only.  Simeon,  in  recording  his  acts  in  the  next  year, 
1070,  treats  him  as  if  he  had  been  Earl  all  along.  He  speaks,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  his  share  in  the  attack  on  York,  and  he  does  not 
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mention  him  again  till  he  records  his  attack  on  Comberland  in 
1070  (p.  87 ;  see  p.  506),  when  he  introduces  him  afre^,  with  a 
reference  to  his  first  appointment  in  1067;  '' Oospatricua  Comes 
qui,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  a  Bege  Willelmo  comitatum  Northanhym- 
brorum  pretio  assecutus  fuerat."  He  acts  again  as  Earl  when  he 
receives  Bishop  Walcher  at  Durham  in  107 1  (see  p.  513);  he  is 
finally  deposed  in  X072,  but  he  had  been  received  again  into 
partial  favour  before  the  taking  of  the  Survey  (see  p.  524). 

The  apparent  puzzle  arises  wholly  from  the  way  in  which  Simeon 
put  his  History  together,  namely  by  enlarging  the  chronicle  of 
Florence  by  such  insertions  as  he  thought  needful.  Oospatric 
was  naturally  a  much  more  important  person  in  the  eyes  of  Simeon 
than  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  Florence.  Simeon  therefore  felt  called 
on  to  speak  of  him  several  times  when  Florence  had  not  mentioned 
him,  and  the  way  in  which  he  made  his  insertions  was  a  little 
irregular  and  incoherent. 

The  course  of  events  then  is  something  like  this ; 

Appointment  as  Earl       ....     Christmas     1067 

Earldom  forfeited  by  flight  to  Scotland     .     Summer       1068 

Appointment  and  death  of  Bobert 

Share  in  the  campaign  at  York 

Bestoration  to  the  Earldom 

Final  deposition  and  second  flight 

Partial  restoration  of  lands 


January  1069 

September  1069 

December  1069 

Lafce  in  1072 

Before  1086 


I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Hinde,  whose  History  of  Northumber- 
land I  had  not  made  use  of  when  I  first  wrote  this  note,  goes  along 
with  me  as  to  the  chronology  of  Copsige  and  Oospatric,  though  I 
have  some  matters  of  dispute  with  him. 


NOTE  P.   p.  136. 

MriLEi^iQE  Abbot  of  Bamset. 

I  HAVE  here  given  the  best  account  which  I  could  put  together, 
firom  various  scattered  notices,  of  the  chequered  life  of  a  remark- 
able man.  Of  ^thelsige's  appointment  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Augustine  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  454)  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  local 
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history  is  explicit  as  to  his  being  further  invested  by  Eadward 
with  the  govenmient  of  Ramsey.  The  writer  (c  119)  describes 
the  sickness  of  Abbot  iElfwine,  and  adds  words  which  are  equivalent 
to  a  resignation ;  ^  Creaoente  indies  languore,  et  spem  ei  onmem 
redituro  sanitatis  penitus  adimente,  forinsecn  administrationis 
renuntians  officio,  omne  perfunctorisB  potestatis  onus,  ut  secum 
quietior  habitaret,  abjecit"  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  brethren 
took  good  care  of  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  then  adds ; 
**  Quibtts  auditis,  Rex  Edwardns,  amicissimi  viri  adversis  condolens 
casibns  et  EcdesisB  ipsius  provide  dispensatione  eonsulens  utilitati, 
cuidam  Ailfsio,  viro  prudenti  et  industrio,  qui  tunc  temporis 
monasterio  Sancti  Augustini  Abbatis  jure  prsesidebat,  domik 
Bameeiensis  curam  commisit."  (The  form  AU/Htu  in  this  extract 
might  seem  to  imply  the  name  jElJUge  rather  than  J^tMsige,  but 
it  clearly  should  be  ^t&ius,  AH  being  the  usual  Latin  abbreviation 
of  jE^.)  It  seems  plain  then  that  ^thelsige  held  the  two  Abbeys 
in  plurality  before  the  death  of  Eadward,  and  that  he  was  appointed 
Abbot  of  Bamsey  during  the  lifetime  of  iElfwine.  But  in  the 
Act  of  107  a  touching  the  submission  of  the  see  of  York  to 
Canterbury  (Will  Malm«  iii.  298  ;  see  p.  358)  we  read  among 
the  signatures,  ''Ego  Elfwinus,  Abbas  ooanobii  quod  Bamesege 
dicitur,  oonsensL''  There  is  also  a  charter  printed  in  the  Monas- 
ticon,  ii.  559,  and  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  148,  but  marked  as  doubtful, 
the  signatures  to  which  seem  to  speak  of  iEthelsige  and  ^Ifwine 
as  botii  Abbots  at  once.  First  among  the  Abbots  signs  ''  .£laius 
Abbas,"  as  the  Abbot  concerned,  and  last  among  them  we 
read,  ''Ego  Alwinus  Abbas  hoc  meum  desiderium  ad  perfectum 
adduxi  et  a  Bege  hilarity  suscepL"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  ^thelsige  was  Abbot  of  Bamsey  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  for  we  read  (436)  of  lands  in  Hampshire,  "Hoc  sic 
attestatur  Elsi  Abbas  de  Bamesy  et  totum  hundret.''  From  the 
same  source  we  also  leam  that  he  was  at  one  time  outlawed,  and 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  or  another  in  Denmark.  In  62  6  we 
read  of  lands  in  Berkshire  ;  "  Elsi  Abbas  tenuit  de  veteri  monas- 
terio Wintonensis  ecclesisB  testimonio  sciras  T.  B.  E.  et  postea, 
donee  utlage  fuit"  And  again  in  ao8,  of  lands  in  Huntingdon- 
shire; "  De  alter&  hidS  dicunt  quod  Oodricus  tenuit  cam  de  Abbate. 
Sed  quum  Abbas  esset  in  Danemark&,  Osmundus  pater  Badulfi 
rapuit  cam  a  Sawino  acdpitrario,  cui  Abbas  eam  dederat  ob  amorem 
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Begis."  Here  we  plainly  see  JStiheLnge  in  possesricm  of  the  Abbey 
at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  he  is  described  as  haying  been, 
at  some  former  time,  in  high  favour  with  the  King,  as  having  been 
in  Denmark  for  some  cause  or  other,  and  also  as  having  been  at 
one  time  outlawed.  Further,  in  the  Ghronologia  Augustinensis  in 
Elmham's  History  (p.  28,  ed.  Hardwick),  we  read  ''Egelsinus 
fiigit"  under  the  year  1070,  and  the  story  is  told  more  at  length 
in  W.  Thorn's  Chronicle  (X  Scriptt  1 787).  Some  of  the  Normans 
had  unlawfully  seized  ('^violenter  oocupaverunt")  some  of  the 
lands  of  the  Abbey;  '^Egelsinus  perpendens  se  odium  incurrisse 
Regis  propter  libertates  Eancie  [this  refers  to  the  legend  about 
Stigand  and  iEthelsige  securing  the  liberties  of  Kent,  see  vol.  iii. 
p.  539]  pnedia  et  possessioneB  monasterii  sui  Normannis,  timore 
compulsus,  invitis  suis  Iratribus,  concessit.  Tandem  attendeus  iram 
Regis  erga  se  implacabilem,  plus  suae  saluti  quam  gregis  sibi  commissi 
consnlens,  exhaustis  pretiosis  quibuscumque  monasterii  sui  thesauris, 
in  Daciam  navigio  affugit,  nee  usquam  comparuit." 

Putting  all  this  evidence  together,  there  seems  hardly  room  for 
doubt  that  .£thelsige  of  Saint  Augustine's  and  .^StheLnge  of  Ramsey 
are  the  same  person,  that  he  forsook  his  preferments  in  1070  and 
fled  to  I>enmark  (an  act  equivalent  to  outlawry),  that,  during  his 
absence,  the  former  Abbot  ^Ifwine  resumed  his  functions,  but  that 
at  some  later  time  ^thelsige  regained  William's  favour,  and  was 
restored  to  Ramsey,  but  not  to  Saint  Augustine's.  The  "neo 
usquam  comparuit"  of  the  Canterbury  writer  is  quite  accounted 
for  by  his  not  appearing  again  at  Saint  Augustine's.  But  out  of 
all  this  another  question  arises,  namely  as  to  the  embassy  of  iSthel- 
sige  to  Swend.  The  direct  evidence  for  this  comes  only  from 
sources  which  are  greatly  mixed  up  with  legendaiy  matter. 
Langebek  (iii.  252)  has  collected  three  Church  legends  of  the 
origin  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  our  Lady,  from  one  of 
which  I  copy  the  part  which  concerns  the  history  of  ^thelsige ; 

"  Eo  tempore,  quo  Wilhehnus  Dux  Normannorum  potentissimus, 
prostrate  R^  Anglorum  Haraldo,  Angliam  sibi  subjedsset,  contigit 
ut  Danorum  Rex,  auditd  morte  Haraldi  consanguinei,  venire  in 
Angliam  disponeret,  ut  et  mortem  ejus  vindicaret  et  terram  sibi 
Bubigeret,  quam  dicebat  suam  esse ;  quo  audito,  Wilhelmus  omnia 
castra  Anglis  militibus  et  expensis  fortissime  munivit,  et  ad  re- 
siatendum  Danis  se,  quantum  poterat,  preporavit.     Inito  autem 
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consilio  cam  suis  optimatibos,  Abbatem  Helsinum,  yiram  pni- 
dentem  ac  Deo  ac  beatas  Yirig^  devotisBimum,  in  Daciam  misii^ 
at  et  propositam  Begis  agnoBoeret  et  pro  pace  obtinendft  a  fiege 
Danonun,  quantam  eeset  sibi  possibile,  laboraret. 

"Navigans  i^^tar  yenerabilis  Abbas,  in  Dactam  prospere  venit, 
Begiqae  se  prosentans,  monera  ac  servitia  ex  parte  Wilbelmi  novi 
Regis  AnglisB  obtalit,  ac  proceres  terrsB  muneribas  bonoravit. 
Reverenter  igitar  a  Rege  Danoram  receptas  et  babitos,  non  modico 
tempore  apad  earn  mansit  Tandem  quum  negotia  pro  qoibus 
missas  faerat  ad  placitum  peregisset,  licenti&  redeondi  a  Rege 
datA,  iter  per  mare  cam  sociis  aggressos  est/'  (iii.  253.) 

The  story  will  also  be  found  at  greater  length  iA  an  English 
poem  of  the  fourteenth  century,  quoted  by  Sur  Henry  Ellis,  ii.  99. 

It  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to  accept  the  facts  that  ^thel- 
sige  took  refiige  in  Denmark  during  his  outlawry  and  that  he 
afterwards  returned,  but  to  look  on  the  story  of  the  embassy  as 
a  legend  gro¥ring  out  of  these  £BM;ts,  devised  to  explain  his  preseiTce 
in  Denmark.  But  the  three  lessons  given  by  Langebek,  though 
they  run  off  into  an  ecclesiastical  legend,  are  yet  perfectly  probable 
and  consistent  in  their  description  of  the  political  state  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  unlikely,  but  quite  the  contrary,  in  William's 
sending  an  embassy  to  Swend.  Indeed  the  singular  fiEdlure  of 
Swend  to  send  help  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  meet 
effectual,  his  not  coming  in  person  at  all,  might  of  themselves 
suggest  that  William's  power  of  intrigue  had  been  at  work.  To 
employ  an  Englishman  and  a  friend  of  Harold  for  such  an  office 
would  be  a  matter  of  obvious  policy.  On  the  whole  the  balance  of 
probability  seems  decidedly  in  fJBkvour  of  the  embassy. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  105)  seems  to  have  confounded  iEthelsige 
with  his  predecessor  JSlfvrine.     See  vol.  ii.  pp.  372,  621. 


NOTE  Q,   p.  141. 

Ths  Lands  of  Oytha  and  his  Familt  nr  thb  West. 

The  Exeter  Domesday  is  fiill  of  entries  as  to  the  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Qodwine  in  the  Western  shires.  They  were  almost 
wholly  held  by  the  King  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  entered  together  in  great  masses  under  different 
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titles,  which  vary  somewhat  in  different  shires.  Of  the  great  heads 
of  Crown  lands,  the  first  (75),  headed  '<  Dominicatos  Begis  ad 
Regnum  pertinens  in  DevenesciiS,"  contains  nothing  which  had 
belonged  to  Qodwine's  fisunily,  and  nearly  all  the  estates  there 
entered  had  been  held  by  King  Eadward  himself.  Th^  like  is  the 
case  with  the  next  head  (80),  "  Dominicatus  Regis  in  Sumer- 
setl"  But  the  next  head,  "  Dominicatus  It^;is  in  Devenescird " 
(84),  consists,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  lordship,  wholly  of 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  Gytha  and  her  sons.  The  members 
of  the  family  who  appear  under  this  heading  are  Oytha  herself, 
Eadgyth,  Harold,  and  Leofwine.  The  names  are  spelled  in  various 
ways^  and  in  one  place  (90)  Qytha  appears  simply  as  **  mater 
Haraldi  Comiti&"  In  90  is  the  entry,  '^Teme  Regis  dominicfe 
in  Gomu  GaUise,"  consisting  of  twelve  lordships  which  had  been 
held  by  Harold^  answering  to  the  entry  in  the  Exchequer  Domes- 
day, 120,  which  has  the  note  at  the  end,  "Has  prsescriptas  xii. 
terras  tenuit  Heraldus  Comes  T.  R.  E."  Then  (94)  follows  the 
heading,  ^  Terree  Begis  quas  tenuit  Qodwinus  Comes  et  filii  ejus  in 
Sumersetl"  The  lands  under  this  head  had  belonged  to  Gytha, 
Harold,  Toetig,  "  Godwinus  filius  Haroldi  Comitis'*  (96),  "  Gunnilla 
filia  Comitis  Goduini"  (96,  99),  and  Eddeva  (97),  of  whom  more 
anon.  In  104  is  a  distinct  entry  of  "  Terra  Editds  Reginse  in 
Sumerseti."  Also  in  26  is  the  entry,  ''Dominicatus  Regis  in 
Dorset^,*'  consisting  of  seven  lordships  which  had  been  held  by 
Harold,  six  which  had  been  held  by  King  Eadw&rd,  one  by  Gytha 
under  the  name  of  *'  mater  Haroldi  Comitis,"  and  two  churches  at 
Dorchester  and  elsewhere  held  by  Brihtweard  the  priest. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  lands  of  the  house  of  Godwine  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  Crown  lands  kept  by  William  in  the  Western 
shires.  Only  very  small  portions  of  them  were  allowed  to  pass  into 
any  other  hands,  and  those  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  William's 
brother  Earl  Bobert.  The  conquest  of  the  West  was,  alone  among 
William^  Jater  successes,  a  distinct  triumph  over  the  house  of 
Godwine.  He  seems  to  have  purposely  kept  their  lands  in  his  own 
hands  as  a  sort  of  trophy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  house  of  Godwine  who  appear  in  this 
list,  the  laigest  holdings  are  those  of  Gytha,  Eadgyth,  and  Harold. 
Leofwine  has  several  lordships  in  Devonshire;  in  Somerset  only 
one  for  certain,  namely.  Combe  (Exon,  142 ;   Exchequer,  87  h), 
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which  had  passed  to  Bishop  Odo.  The  Leofwine  who  appears  ia 
Exchequer,  91  h,  92 ;  Exon,  252,  can  hardlj  be  the  Earl.  Tostig 
appears  as  the  owner  of  a  single  lordship  only,  that  of  Winsford  in 
Somerset.  Gjrth  holds  nothing  in  the  West.  Wul&oth  does  not 
appear  among  his  brothers,  but  some  of  the  lands  which  appear  in 
the  Western  shires  as  held  T.  R.  E.  bj  men  named  Wul&oth  may 
have  been  his  property  (see  Dorset,  83  b;  Somerset,  91  b,  95; 
Devonshire,  103,  106,  109  b^  110  b,  iii,  iii  6,  113  6,  114  6, 
116,  117  j  Cornwall,  122  6,  123,  123  6).  But  it  is  perhaps  more 
likely  that»  like  £[arold*s  sons  Eadmund  and  Magnus,  he  had  not 
received  any  lands  on  account  of  his  youth.  Among  the  less  known 
members  of  the  family,  two  Somerset  lordships  are  held  by  Qunhild 
the  daughter  of  Qodwine,  and  two  by  Godwine  the  son  of  Harold. 
There  remains  only  the  entry  of  Eddeva  in  Exon,  97.  She  can 
hardly  be  the  Lady,  whose  lands  in  Somerset  are  entered  under  a 
separate  head.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  here  another  trace  of 
Eadgyth  Swanneshals  1 


NOTE  R.  p.  141. 

Thb  Childben  of  Habold.         * 

Of  the  sons  of  Harold,  Godwine  is  recorded  in  Domesday  (see 
above,  p.  225),  and  he  and  his  two  brothers  Eadmund  and  Magnus 
are  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Florence  (see  p.  225,  and  below, 
Note  DD).  Two  daughters,  Gunhild  and  Gytha,  are  known  to  us 
from  other  sources.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  127)  quotes  Oapgrave  for 
a  story  of  Gunhild,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cured  by  Saint 
Wul&tan.  This  may  be  the  Gunhild  who  held  seven  hides  of  land  at 
Kingston  in  Sussex  of  Harold.  (Domesday,  28  &,  '^Gunnild  tenuit  de 
Henddo."}  Of  Gytha  we  hear  more.  According  to  Snorro  (Johnston, 
220;  I^ing,  iii.  97),  ^  Gyda  Harallds-ddttir"  married  Yaldimar 
King  of  Holmgard,  the  son  of  King  Jaroslaf  and  of  Ingigerd  the 
datighter  of  King  Olaf  of  Sweden.  By  him  she  had  a  son  Harold, 
from  whose  daughters  MalMd  and  Ing^bioig  most  of  the  Kings  of 
the  North  seem  to  have  sprung.  Saxo  (207)  tells  us  how  two  sons 
of  Harold  took  shelter  along  with  their  sister  at  the  court  of  their 
kinsman  Bang  Swend,  by  whom  the  sister,/ whose  name  is  not 
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mentioned,  was  given  in  marriage  to  King  Waldemar,  and  a 
yagae  account  is  given  of  their  descendants ;  ^*  Cujns  filii 
duo  confestim  in  Daniam  com  sorore  migr&runt.  Qnos  Sueno, 
patemi  eorum  meriti  oblitus,  consanguineas  pietatis  more  excepit, 
pnellamqne  Rutenomm  Regi  Waldemaro,  qui  et  ipse  Jarizlavus  a 
snis  est  appellatus,  nnptum  dedit  Eidem  postmodnm  nostri 
temporis  dux,  ut  sanguinis  ita  et  nominis  hseresy  ex  fili&  nepos 
obvenit"  By  Holmgard  is  meant  Novgorod  and  Northern  Russia 
generally  (see  Earamsin,  Histoire  de  Bussie,  ii.  411).  I  cannot 
pretend  to  any  minute  knowledge  <^  Bussian  history,  but,  from 
such  light  as  I  can  find  in  Earamsin  and  the  Art  de  Vhjfier  Ub 
Dates  (iL  112),  I  cannot  identify  these  princes.  Jaroslaf,  who 
reigned  from  1019  to  1055,  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  grandson  of  the 
name  of  Vladimir,  one  of  whom  is  doubtless  intended.  But  the  son 
died  in  1052  (Earamsin,  iL  40),  and  whether  the  grandson,  Vladimir 
son  of  TJsevolod,  who  reigned  from  1 113  to  1125,  married  a  daughter 
of  our  Harold  I  cannot  say.  Earamsin  (ii.  39,  211,  417)  accepts 
the  marriage,  but  seemingly  not  irom.  any  Bussian  authorities,  and 
he  certainly  knows  of  no  Bussian  prince  named  Harold.  Vladimir's 
son  and  successor  was  Mstislaf,  who  reigned  at  Eief  fr*om  11 25  to 
1 132.  Lappenberg  (557)  says, ''Die  Sohne  flohen  nach  Irland, 
Gythe  zu  ihres  Vaters  Vetter  Svend  von  Danemark  und  wurde  mit 
Waldemar,  Czar  von  Bussland,  des  Wsewold  Sohn,  vermahlt,  dem 
sie  den  Sohn  Mistiedav-Harold  und  durch  diesen  eine  femere 
erlauchte  Nachkommenschaft  gab."  But  I  do  not  know  Lappen- 
berg^s  authority  for  giving  any  Bussian  Prince  the  double  name  of 
Mistislav-Harold. 

I  have  already  hinted  (see  p.  142  and  vol.  iii.  p.  764)  that  these 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Harold  were  most  likely  the 
children  of  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  None  of  the  three  sons  who 
were  grown  men  in  1068  could  have  been  children  of  Ealdgyth. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  either  of  the  daughters  was  hers.  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  (ii.  80)  and  Lappenberg  (557)  assume  a  former  marriage  of 
Harold,  of  which  they  make  these  children  the  offspring,  but 
they  quote  no  authority  for  such  a  marriage,  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  easier  to  make  them  children  of  Eadgyth.  And  their 
position  and  that  of  their  mother  may  have  been  as  good  as  that  of 
Sprota  and  ''the  other  JSlfgifu''  and  their  sons. 
As  to  children  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  it  is  certain  (see  Florence, 
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1087)  that  Harold  had  a  son  Wolf  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Normandy,  and  was  released  by  William  on  his  death-bed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  genealogy  in  Florence  (i.  276)  gives  Harold 
a  son  by  Ealdgyth  bearing  his  own  name ;  "  De  Begini  Aldgith^ 
Gomitis  ^Ifgari  fili^  habnit  filium  Haroldum/'  And  again,  in 
William  of  Malmesbury's  (iy.  329)  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Anglesey  in  1098,  we  read  how  Magnus  of  Norway  came  **  cum 
Haroldo  filio  Harold!  Begis  quondam  Angliae/'  The  statement 
about  Wulf  is  so  distinct  that  we  cannot  reject  it,  and  a  son  of 
Harold  who  had  no  share  in  the  warfare  of  his  brothers  in  the 
West,  but  who  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  William,  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  a  son  of  Ealdgyth,  most  likely  taken  at  Chester. 
But  the  statement  which  gives  Harold  a  son  of  his  own  name  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  other.  Any  child  of  Harold  and 
Ealdgyth  must  have  been  bom  after  his  father's  death ;  but  Wulf 
and  Harold  may  have  been  posthumous  twins,  like  the  two  sons — 
twins  certainly,  though  most  likely  not  posthumous — of  Eadmund 
Ironside  and  the  other  Ealdgyth.  In  this  case  we  must  suppose 
that  Harold  was  saved  like  Lewis  from-beyond-Sea  (see  vol.  L  p.  208), 
while  Wulf  was  taken. 

Gunhild  the  daughter  of  Harold  must  not  be  confounded  with 
her  aunt  of  the  same  name,  the  daughter  of  Qodwine.  The  latter 
is  recorded  in  Domesday,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  her  epitaph.  See  Ellis,  ii.  136,  and  the  fuller  account  in  a 
small  tract  on  the  two  Qunhilds,  the  daughter  of  Cnut  (see  vol.  L 
p.  505)  and  the  daughter  of  Oodwine,  published  at  Ghent  in  1833, 
for  a  sight  of  which  I  have  to  thank  Sir  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows ; 

*^  Pater  noster :  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem,  et  cetera  quae  in  Simbolo 
Apostolorum  sunt  scripta. 

''Qunildis  nobilissimis  orta  parentibus,  genere  Angla^  patre 
Godwino  Comite,  sub  cujus  dominio  maxima  pars  militabat  Angliffi, 
matre  Githa,  illustri  prosapia  Dacorum  oriunda.  H»c  dum  voveret 
adhuc  puella  virginalem  castitatem,  desiderans  spirituale  conjugium, 
sprevit  connubia  nonnuUorum  nobilium  principum.  Haecque  dum 
jam  ad  nubilem  setatem  pervenisset,  Anglia  devicta  a  Willelmo. 
Normannorum  Comite  et  ab  eodem  interfecto  fratre  suo  Bege  Anglo- 
rum  Haroldo,  relicta  patria,  apud  sanctum  Audomarum  aliquot 
annos  exulans  in  Flandria,  Xp'm  quern  pie  amabat>  in  pectore 
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scilicet  semper  colebat  in  opere  circa  sibi  famulantes  hilaris  et 
modesta,  erga  extraneos  benivola  et  josta,  pauperibus  larga,  suo 
corpori  admodom  parca;  quid  dicam,  adeo  at  omnibus  iUeoebris 
se  abstinendo,  per  multos  annos  ante  sui  diem  obitus  non  vexeretur 
camibus,  neque  quidquam  quod  sibi  dulce  visum  est  gustando,  sed 
vix  necessaria  yitas  capiendo,  cilicio  induta,  ut  nee  etiam  quibusdam 
pateret  familiaribus,  conflictando  cum  yiciis  vicit  in  virtutibus. 
Debinc  transiens  Bruggas,  et  ibi  transvolutis  quibusdam  annis  et 
inde  pertransiens  in  Dacia,  hue  reversa,  yirgo  transmigravit  in 
Domino,  Anno  incamationis  domini  millesimo  lxzxyii,  nono 
kalendas  Septembris,  luna  xxn." 


NOTE  S.  p.  165. 

EaDKOTH  THB   StALLBB. 

Our  slight  notices  of  Eadnoth  raise  a  certain  interest  in  him. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  find  out  as  much  as  we  can  about  a  man 
who  was  in  high  place  alike  under  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William. 
And,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  fore&ther  of  a 
great  English  house,  the  pedigree  acquires  an  interest  which  does 
not  belong  to  those  pedigrees,  real  or  mythical,  which  go  up  only  to 
the  sharers  of  William's  spoils.  That  Eadnoth  was  Staller  under 
Eadward  appears  from  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  204,  which  also  shows  that  he 
was  Sherifl  of  Hampshire.  In  that  writ  he  is  addressed  along 
with  Stigand  as  Archbishop  and  Harold  as  Earl.  But  he  does  not 
often  sign  the  diarters  of  Eadward,  though  his  name  is  attached 
to  the  two  spurious  Westminster  charters  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  180,  189) 
with  the  title  of  "  Eadno^us  minister."  In  Domesday  he  once  dis- 
tinctly appears  as  ''  Ednod  stalre,"  in  Berkshire,  58  6.  (This  estate 
had  passed  to  Abingdon  Abbey,  and  it  is  added  in  a  significant 
way,  ''non  erat  tunc  in  Abbatill").  The  name  Eadnoth  is  a  com- 
mon one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  various  entries  under 
it  in  Domesday  belong  to  our  Eadnoth.  He  most  likely  is  the 
"  Ednod  dapifer  "  of  p.  69,  but  he  cannot  be  the  Ednod  (nor  yet  the 
Alnod)  of  p.  1 24  6.  Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Eadnoth 
is  the  person  intended  by  some  of  the  entries  of  Alnod,  Alnodus> 
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Elnod,  in  Domeeday.  Those  forms  ought  to  represent,  not  Eadnothf 
but  ^Ifrwih,  Still  the  case  seems  clear,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is 
to  think  of  'Oduo-o'cvr  and  Ulj/asee,  JSgtdiua  and  Giles,  Eadnoth 
undoubtedly  had  a  son  Harding*  who  was  living  when  William  of 
Malm^bury  wrote,  and  of  whom  he  gives  (iii.  254)  a  very  curious 
description ;  "  Yocabatur  is  Ednodus,  domi  belloque  Anglorum  tern- 
poribus  juxta  inslgnis,  pater  Herdingi  qui  adhuc  superest,  magis 
consuetus  linguam  in  lites  acuere  quam  arma  in  bello  concutere." 
We  have  thus  a  Harding  son  of  Eadnoth  the  Staller,  and  we  have 
further  evidence  of  his  connexion  with  Somerset  and  Devonshire. 
"Heardinc  Eadn6%es  sunu"  appears  among  the  witnesses  to  a 
Somerset  document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  234,  and  we  also  find  him 
selling  a  slave  at  Topsham  in  Devonshire;  ''Wulward  bohte 
Leouede  letHierdinge  Eadno^Ses  sune  wi%  v.  sdll.  to  cepe  and  to  toUe" 
(Thorpe,  Dipl.  Angl.  648).  Among  the  witnesses  to  the  deed 
we  find  another  "  Hierding  "  not  further  described.  Harding  the 
son  of  Eadnoth  can  therefore  hardly  fail  to  be  the  same  person  as 
*'  Harding  filius  Alnod,"  who  appears  as  a  King's  Thegn  in  Somer- 
set in  Domesday,  98  b,  and  who  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Harding 
who  is  mentioned  in  several  following  entriea  Besides  this,  there 
is  a  string  of  entries  in  Dorset  (80)  which  look  very  much  as  if 
Aluodus,  Elnod,  Ednod,  were  used  indiscriminately.  Of  one  of  these, 
in  which  Elnod  appears  as  an  officer  of  Harold  and  an  agent  in 
one  of  his  alleged  spoliations  of  the  Church,  I  have  spoken  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  548.  In  another  we  read,  "  Unus  tainus  tenuit  T.  R.  E., 
et  Alnod  tulit  ab  eo  T.  R.  W."  These  two  lead  us  to  a  singular 
entry  in  Wiltshire  (72  6)  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  second  edition 
of  my  second  volume,  p.  546  ;  ''  Ednodus  tenuit  T.  R.  E. . . .  Hanc 
terram  abstulit  Qodwinus  Comes  Sanctaa  Marie  Wiltunensi,  et 
time  earn  recuperavU  Ednodus,**  This  looks  as  if  "  Ednodus  "  had 
some  claim  on  the  land  earlier  than  the  claim  of  the  Abbey,  which 
was  asserted  on  his  behalf  by  Godwine. 

There  can  then,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  as  to  identifying  Eadnoth 
the  Staller  with  the  "Alnod,"  "Elnod,"  or  "Ednod"  of  the  western 
shires.  He  was  in  all  probability  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the 
favour  of  Godwine  and  Harold.  Of  his  earlier  estate  we  may 
perhaps  get  a  glimpse  in  a  Berkshire  entry  in  Domesday,  60; 
"  Ednod  tenuit  de  Heraldo,  et  non  potuit  ire  quolibet"  He  rose  to 
high  office  under  Eadward  ;  he  kept  it  under  Harold,  and  he  seem- 
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iogly  kept  it  under  William  also.  And  he  would  also  seem,  like  so 
many  others,  to  have  abused  his  personal  or  official  influence  both 
under  Eadward  and  under  William.  He  left  a  son  who  was  alive 
when  William  of  Halmesbury  wrote,  and  who  appears  as  a  land- 
owner in  Domesday.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  no  part  of  his 
estates  passed  to  his  son.  Harding's  property  in  Somerset, 
where  we  are  most  certain  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  right 
Harding,  was  held  T.  R.  E,  by  "Toui,"  that  is  doubtless  «  Touid" 
or  Tofig  (a  different  man  of  course  from  Tofig  the  Proud), 
who  appears  as  Sheriff  of  Somerset  in  two  of  Eadward's  writs 
in  favour  of  Gisa.  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  197, 199.)  This  does  not  prove 
that  Tofig  was  dispossessed  in  &vour  of  Harding,  as  Harding  may 
have  inherited  from  Tofig.  One  Wiltshire  estate  under  the  name 
of  Harding  (74)  had  been  held  by  the  same  owner  T.  B.  E.  There 
is  a  most  curious  entry  in  the  same  shire  (67  5),  how  Harding  held 
lands  of  the  Church  of  Shaftesbury  T.  R.  E.  which  at  the  Survey 
were  held  by  "  Turstinus,"  who  may  be  either  Thurstan  a  Dane 
or  Toustain  a  Frenchman.  It  is  added,  "Hanc  terram  reddidit 
sponte  sui  ecclesisa  Hardingus,  quia  in  vitS  sud  per  conventum 
debebat  tenere."  But  in  Gloucestershire  {l^oh)  Harding  holds 
lands  in  pledge  ("in  vadimonio")  of  a  certain  Brihtric,  which 
Brihtric  had  held  T.R..E.,  and  the  lands  held  by  him  in  Bucking- 
hamshire (153)  had  been  held  T.  R.E.  by  Wulfred  and  others. 
There  were  other  lands  of  which  a  Harding,  whether  the  same  or 
another,  had  been  dispossessed  in  favour  of  various  foreign  owners. 
Lands  in  Wiltshire  had  passed  from  him  to  the  Count  of  Hortain 
(68  b)  and  to  Count  Alberic  {6g),  and  thence  to  the  Crown  (see 
p.  676.  This  looks  like  more  than  an  official  loss).  Others  in 
Warwickshire  (239  h)  and  Leicestershire  (231  b)  had  also  gone 
to  Count  Alan  and  to  the  Crown,  and  others  in  Dorsetshire 
(82  6)  to  Berenger  Qiffard.  Nowhere  does  anything  of  Eadnoth's 
appear  in  the  hands  of  Harding.  This  apparent  confiiscation  of 
the  estate  of  a  man  who  died  in  William's  service  suggests 
that  Harding  had  given  some  personal  offence  which  was  visited 
by  partial  loss  of  lands.  If  he  be,  as  is  most  likely,  the 
"  Hardingus  Reginse  pincema''  who  signs  the  Waltham  charter 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  159),  he  probably  had  a  friend  at  court  to  plead 
for  him. 

As  to  the  descendants  of  Harding,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
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probable  that  this  Harding  was  the  father  of  Robert  Fitz-Harding  of 
Bristol,  the  fore&ther  of  the  second  line  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley. 
Local  antiquaries  call  Harding  of  Bristol  a  son  of  '^  the  King  of 
Denmark/'  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ILiyor  of  Bristol, 
and  what  not.  The  unlikelihood  of  a  son  of  Swend  Estrithson  being 
in  the  service  of  William  never  strikes  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  Thegn  holding  lands  in  Somerset 
and  Gloucestershire,  but  who  clearly  held  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
land  than  his  father,  and  who  was  of  the  peculiar  and  unwarlike 
disposition  described  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  should  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  burghers  of  the  great  city  which  lay  on  the 
march  of  the  two  shires,  and  should  rise  to  eminence  among 
them. 

Another  question  remains.  I  was  once  inclined  to  identify  Ead- 
noth,  under  the  form  of  Elnod  or  Alnod,  with  another  '<  Alnod'^ 
whom  we  find  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  who,  curiously 
enough,  is  charged  with  deeds  of  wrong  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  those  of  the  Western  Eadnoth.  This  is  an  Alnod  who  seems 
to  be  specially  distinguished  as  "  the  Kentishman,"  and  whom  I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Kentish  JBthelnoth  whom 
William  took  with  him  on  his  first  voyage  to  Normandy  (see  p.  79). 
In  Domesday  (2  b)  we  read  of  Middleton  in  Kent,  ^'  De  silvd 
Regis  habet  Wadardus  [our  old  friend  of  the  Tapestry]  tantum 
quod  reddit  xvi.  denarios  per  annum  et  dimidiam,  denam  tenet; 
quam  T.  R.  E.  quidam  villanus  tenuit,  et  Alnod  Gild  duas  partes 
cuidam  villano  per  vim  abstulit."  Next  we  find  in  Buckingham- 
shire (144  ^  i45)>  ^' Alnodus  teignus  R.  E.,"  "  Alnodus  Cilt  teignus 
R.  E.,"  and  *'  Alnod  GhentiscuB  teignus  R  E.  ;*'  and  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (220),  "Alnod  Gantuariensis."  To  identify  this  "Alnod" 
with  ^thelnoth  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  seems  at  least 
a  more  probable  conjecture  than  the  identification  of  Alnod  Gild 
with  Wulfnoth  the  son  of  Oodwine.  Sir  Henty  Ellis  (ii.  21)  takes 
this  from  Kelbam  (174),  who  seemingly  takes  it  from  a  Kentish 
county  history,  and  it  is  repeated  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about 
it,  but  without  any  reference  to  Kelham,  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Pearson's 
Historical  Maps,  p.  60.  But  this  notion  rests  only  on  the  unlucky 
guess  of  Kelham's  Kentish  writer,  who  seemingly  thought  that  "Gilt*' 
was  the  same  as  "  Glito,"  and  that  Wulfnoth  was  called  "  Gild  " 
"  from  the  royalty  of  his  kindred."    Now  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
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exactly  what  this  most  puzzling  title  of  "  Cild  "  means ;  it  is  un- 
doubtedly applied  to  the  ^theling  Eadgar,  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
people  who  are  clearly  not  so  called  from  the  royalty  of  their 
kindred,  of  whom  I  have  collected  instances  in  toI.  i.  p.  374^  and 
more  fully  in  p.  649  of  the  second  edition.  Another  case  (Domes- 
day, 193  h),  ''  Goduinus  Gilt^  homo  Eddevce  pulchrsa,  qui  non  potuit 
recedere,"  might  almost  go  some  way  to  justify  M.  Emile  de 
Bonnechose's  explanation  (see  vol.  i.  p.  375)  of  "Cild"  by  "ehiwl 
au  ehef"  I  do  not  remember  that  the  title  of  "  Cild  "  is  ever  given 
to  any  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  Qodwine.  Of  the  possible 
possessions  of  Wulfiioth  in  Somerset  and  Devonshire  I  have  spoken 
above,  p.  754. 


NOTE  T.   p.  165. 

Bbihtric  akd  Matilda. 

All  our  real  knowledge  of  Brihtric  comes  from  Domesday. 
His  father  was  named  iBlfgar  (163  6),  and  his  lands,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  granted  to  Queen  Matilda.  Of  many 
Brihtrics  in  the  Survey  the  one  with  whom  we  are  concerned  is 
most  likely  the  same  who  signs  the  Waltham  charter  with  the  title 
of  "princeps"  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv,  159).  We  find  men  of  the  name 
in  Berkshire  (61  6,  62,  63  b),  who  may  be  our  Brihtric,  and  others 
in  Somerset  (96,  98  6),  Cornwall  (124  6),  Gloucestershire  (170  6), 
who  cannot  be.  But  our  Brihtric  appears  distinctly  as  a  great 
landowner  in  most  of  the  Western  shires.  We  meet  him  in  Dorset 
(756,  Exon,  30)  as  the  former  owner  of  three  lordships  held  by 
Queen  Matilda^  with  the  heading  "  Has  subter  scriptas  terras  tenuit 
Mathildis  Begina,"  and  in  Devonshire  (loi,  Exon,  100)  we  have 
the  still  more  distinct  heading,  "  Infra  scriptas  terras  tenuit  Brictric 
et  post  Matildis  Regina."  The  Queen  however  had  not  received  the 
whole  of  Brihtric's  lands  in  Devonshire,  as  we  find  (112,  112  6) 
some  of  them  in  possession  of  William  of  Clavile,  and  in  one  place 
(Exon  370)  our  Brihtric  is  clearly  distinguished  as  "  Bristricus 
filius  Algari "  from  another  who  is  called  "  Bristicus  Ulestanus.'' 
It  is  hopeless  to  ask  to  which  of  these  two  Brihtrics  those 
entries  in  the  same  shire  belong  to  which  we  have  no  further  clue. 
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One  more  Devonshire  entry  must  be  mentioned.  In  113  we 
read,  "Rogerius  de  Bosli  tenet  de  Bege  Sanforde;  Brictric 
tenebat  T.  B.  R/'  and  at  the  end  of  the  entry  is  added,  ''Regina 
dedit  Bogerio  cum  uxore  so^."  In  Cornwall  (120)  we  find  an 
entry,  "Infra  scriptas  [terras]  Brictric  tenebat;  post  Mathildis 
Begina."  We  pass  into  Qloucestershire,  where  we  find  (1636), 
"  Hoc  manerium  [Clifort,  part  of  which  had  also  been  given  by  the 
Queen  to  Boger  of  Busli]  tenuit  Brictric  filins  Algar  T.  B.  E.,  et 
has  sabscriptas  terras  aliorum  Teinorum  ipso  tempore  in  suft  potes- 
tate  habuit."  Then  follow  six  entries  with  the  note  at  the  end, 
"Qui  T.  B.E.  has  terras  tenebant  et  se  et  terras  suas  sub  Brictrici 
potestate  submiseruit."  One  of  these  the  Queen  is  said  to  have 
granted  to  Reginald  the  Chaplain  and  John  the  Chamberlain. 
Then  follow  four  more  lordships  of  Brihtric  (including  Fairford, 
so  well  known  for  its  church),  among  which  we  again  meet  with 
the  Queen's  name  and  of  her  grants  to  the  same  John  and  to  one 
Baldwin.  Another  Gloucestershire  lordship  of  Brihtric  the  son  of 
iEl%ar  had  passed  (166  h)  to  William  of  £u.  We  find  him  again 
in  those  two  Qloucestershire  entries  (one  of  them  being  Hanley) 
which  appear  in  Herefordshire  (180  h),  and  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  King.  Immediately  follows  the  Worcestershire  entry  of 
Bisley  (see  also  173),  where  we  find  Brihtric  buying  land  on  lease 
from  Bishop  Lyfing.  It  is  needless  to  go  through  the  countless 
entries  of  the  same  name  in  various  parts  of  England,  in  many  of 
which  the  bearer  is  distinguished  in  some  way  or  other  from  Brihtric 
the  son  of  iElfgar. 

We  thus  find  Brihtric  the  son  of  iElfgar  as  a  powerful  Thegn, 
one  to  whom  lesser  Thegns  found  it  expedient  to  commend  them- 
selves, through  the  whole  of  the  old  Weaihcyn,  and  also  in  the 
south-western  shires  of  Mercia.  We  see  also  that  his  lands  had  a 
special  tendency  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Katilda.  He 
stands  out  in  the  Survey  as  a  marked  man,  almost  in  the  same  way 
as  the  members  of  the  house  of  Oodwine.  As  for  the  legend  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  Matilda  received  so  large  a  portion  of  Brihtric^s 
lands,  or  whether  that  fact  is  to  be  taken  as  any  confirmation  of  the 
legend.  It  is  certainly  slightly  in  its  favour  that  it  describes 
Brihtric  as  being  seized  at  Hanley,  which  we  see  from  Domesday  was 
really  one  of  his  lordships.     The  story  comes  from  the  Continuator 
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of  Wace,  and  will  be  found  in  Ellis,  iL  55,  and  Chroniques  Anglo-' 
Normandes,  i  73.  The  stoiy,  as  far  as  we  are  conoemed  with  it, 
runs  thosj 


'  Laqaele  jadai,  qaDt  fu  puoele, 
Ama  un  oonte  dengleterre 
Brictrich  Mau  le  01  nomer 
Apres  le  rois  ki  fa  riche  ber ; 
A  ltd  la  puoele  enuera  meesager 
Pur  sa  amor  a  lui  procurer, 
Meis  Brictrich  Maude  refusa 
Dune  ele  m'lt  se  ooruca, 
Haatiuement  mer  paasa 
E  a  Willam  bastard  se  maria : 
Qant  Wniam  fti  corune 
£  Malde  aa  feme  a  relne  leue, 
Icele  Malde  ae  purpenaa 
Coment  vengier  ae  purra 
De  Brictriohe  Maa  kele  ama^ 
Ki  a  femme  pr'ndre  la  refuaa. 
Tant  enohanta  aon  aeignor, 
Le  rei  Willam  le  Conqueror, 


Ke  de  Brictrich  Mau  lad  grante 
De  fjEure  de  lui  la  volente ; 
La  reine  par  tot  le  fiat  guerreier 
K'ele  H  uolt  deaheriter, 
Pria  fii  a  haneleje  a  aon  maner, 
Le  ior  ke  Saint  Wlatan  li  ber 
Sa  chapele  auoit  dedie ; 
A  Wynceatre  fu  amene, 
Dokea  morut  eu  priaon 
Brictrich  Mau  par  treiaon ; 
Qant  il  fu  mort  aenz  heir  de  ael 
Son  heritage  aeiait  le  Bei, 
£  cum  eacheit  tint  en  aa  main 
Dekea  il  feoffik  Rob't  fix  haim : 
Ki  oueke  lui  de  Normandie 
Vint  od  mlt  grant  cheualerie 
La  t're  ke  Brictrich  li  leiaaa 
IVanchment  a  Robert  dona." 


We  find  the  story  also  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tewkesbury,  printed  in 
the  Monasticon,  ii.  60,  where  we  find  '' Haylwardus  [iElfweard, 
iEthelweard,  or  whati]  Snew  dictus  propter  albedinem,  ex  illnstri 
prosapift  Regis  Edwardi  senioris  ortus,"  who  flourishes  under 
^thelstan  in  930,  and  who,  with  his  wife  iSlfgifu,  founds  in  980  a 
monastery  at  Cranbome,  to  which  he  makes  Tewkesbury,  of  which 
he  was  patron,  a  cell.  "  Haylwardus  "  is  the  father  of  ^Ifgar  the 
father  of  Bnhtric,  a  piece  of  chronology  which^is  usual,  attributes  a 
wonderfully  long  life  to  the  persons  concerned.  The  story  then 
goes  on ', 

^'  Postea,  Ters&  vice,  scilicet  anno  Domini  xlxvi.  Willielmus  Dux 
Normannise  Angliam  adquisivit,  qui  duxit  secum  nobilem  virum 
atque  juvenem,  Robertum  filium  Haymonis,  dominum  de  Ajstremer- 
yiUd  in  Normannift.  Et  quum  Matildis  B^;ina^  uxor  Conquestoris, 
haberet  nobilem  virum,  scilicet  dictum  dominum  Brictricum  Meaw, 
et  dominum  honoris  Glocestrise,  exosum,  eo  quod  nollet  ei  in  matri-^ 
monium  copulari,  quum  ipse  eeset  in  transmarinis  partibus  circa 
negotia  regia  imbassatoria,  et  ilia  erat  sola,  sed  postea  maritata 
domino  Willielmo  Conquestori,  qusB  tempore  opportuno  reperto, 
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licentiata  a  Bege,  Regeque  jabente,  ipsam  in  manerio  suo  de  Han- 
leyft  capi  fecit  et  Wyntoniam  adduci;  qui  ibidem  mortuns  et 
BepaltoB  sine  liberis  discessit.  Rex  vero  Willielmos  dedit  honorem 
Brictrici  Matildi  Reginn,  quae  totum  honorem  Brictrici,  scilicet 
GloucestriflB,  quoad  vixit,  occupavit ;  mortuft  vero  ipsd  R^ni  anno 
Domini  iilxxxiii.  mense  Aprili,  Rex  'VITllIielmus  ipsum  honorem  in 
manu  sui  coepit.  Defimcto  igitur  Williehno  Conquestore  anno 
Domini  nlxxxYii.  succesait  sibi  WillielmuB  Rufua  filius  ejus.  late 
Willielmus  processu  temporis  dedit  honorem  Brictrici  Boberto  filio 
Haymoiiis,  cum  omni  libertate  et  iutegritate  quibus  pater  suns  vel 
etiam  ipse  Brictricus  umquam  tenuerunt,  et  hoc  egit  propter  magnos 
labores  quos  prsedictus  Bobertus  sustinuit  cum  patre  suo/' 

The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  how  much  of  this  story 
he  will  believe.  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  &ct8  in  Domesday. 
There  is  nothing  there  about  the  Honour  of  Gloucester,  nothing 
about  Bobert  Fitz-Hamon.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  poem 
says  nothing  about  Gloucester,  while  it  makes  William  the  Con- 
queror grant  Brihtric's  lands  to  Bobert  Fitz-Hamon,  which  is 
clearly  contradicted  by  Domesday.  The  chronicle  seems  to  record 
a  real  grant  of  William  Bufus  to  Bobert  Fitz-Hamon,  but  to  err  iu 
making  Gloucester  a  possession  of  Brihtric's. 


NOTE  U.  p.  169. 

The  Pobsbssioks  of  Bobbbt  of  Mobtain  in  thb  West. 

BoBSBT  of  MortaiD,  the  half-brother  of  William,  appears  in 
Domesday  as  holding  a  larger  share  of  the  conquered  land  than 
any  other  one  man  in  William's  following.  He  holds  lands  in 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset^  Middle- 
sex, Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Cambridge,  North- 
hampton, Nottingham,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  especially  Yorkshire. 
But  it  is  in  the  three  Western  shires,  and  above  all  in  that 
which  forms  his  own  Earldom,  that  his  possessions  assume  a 
special  and  systematic  character.  His  estates  in  Somerset  and 
Devonshire  are  very  large,  but  in  Cornwall  they  are  more  than 
an  estate  however  large.  Bobert  holds  a  special  position  along 
with  Hugh  the  Wolf  in  Cheshire  and  Boger  of  Montgomery  in 
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Shropsbire.  He  holds  the  whole  shire  with  certain  comparatiyely 
small  exceptions.  In  Cornwall  however  there  were  some  Crown 
lands,  though  yeiy  small.  All  the  rest  was  Robert's,  save  the 
lands  of  the  churches,  and  two  lordships  in  private  lay  hands, 
one  in  those  of  Judhel  of  Totnes,  the  other  in  that  of  Qoscelinus, 
who  also  appears  as  a  considerable  landowner  in  Devonshire. 
Bobert*s  wide  and  reckless  spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  strikes 
us  in  the  Survey  almost  at  a  glance.  At  the  head  of  page  121 
is  a  distinct  entry ;  "  Hsb  infra  scriptsa  terrae  sunt  ablatae  Sancto 
Petroco;  Comes  Moritonensis  tenet  et  homines  ejus  de  eo."  A 
number  of  separate  notices  of  the  same  kind  follow,  and  they 
come  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  (183), 
where  we  have  a  smaUer  series  of  entries  with  the  heading  "  De 
Ecclesi&  Sancti  Qermani  ablata  est."  Elsewhere  (182,  470)  we 
find  a  curious  entry  of  an  incidental  wrong  done  by  the  Earl  to 
the  see  of  Exeter.  The  Bishop  had  a  market  on  Sundays  in  his 
lordship  of  Saint  Qerman's,  which  was  brought  to  nothing  by  an 
opposition  market  set  up  by  the  Earl;  "In  eft  mansione  erat  i. 
mercatum  eft  die  quft  Rex  E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  in  Dominicft 
die,  et  mode  adnihilatur  [ad  nihilum  redigitur,  Exchequer  1206] 
propter  mercatum  quod  ibi  prope  constituit  Comes  de*  Moritonio 
in  quodam  duo  castro  in  eftdem  die."  A  more  direct  wrong  of  the 
same  kind  was  done  to  the  Canons  of  Saint  Stephen's  in  their 
lordship  of  Lanscavetone  (120  &);  "  De  hoc  manerio  abstulit  Comes 
Moritonensis  unum  mercatum  quod  ibi  T.  R.  E.  jacebat  et  valebat 
XX.  solidos."  On  the  opposite  page  there  is  a  plaintive  lament 
from  the  Canons  of  Saint  Piran,  touching  two  estates  in  their 
manor  of  Lanpiran,  which  **  reddebant  canonicis  T.  R.  E.  firmam 
iv.  septimanarum,  et  decano  xx.  splidos  per  consuetudinem."  The 
entry  goes  on,  "  Harum  unam  tenet  Bemerus  de  Comite  Moritonensi, 
et  de^lift  hidft,  quam  tenet  Odo  de  Sancto  Pireano,  abstulit  Comes 
totam  pecnniam."  Complaints  of  the  same  sort  occur  throughout 
the  whole  record.  One,  specially  to  be  noticed,  is  the  alienation 
of  Gytha's  gift  of  Crowcombe  in  Somerset  from  the  church  of 
WiDohester,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  voL  ii.  p.  352. 

The  special  objects  of  Robert's  spoliation  within  his  own  Earldom 
were  its  two  head  churches,  that  of  Saint  German  and  that  of  Saint 
Petroc  at  Bodmin.  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  the  old  Cornish 
see  or  sees  is  examined  by  Mr.  Haddan  in  the  Appendix  D.  to  his 
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Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  DocumentSy  where  he  rales  that^  from 
981  to  the  meiging  of  the  Cornish  diocese  in  that  of  DeyonshirCy 
the  see  was  at  Saint  German's,  but  with  a  sort  of  second  cathedral 
at  Bodmin.  The  church  of  Bodmin  was  the  scene  of  many  manu- 
missions of  slaves  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  308 ;  Haddan,  676)  which  help  us 
to  the  £ftct,  which  from  Domesday  we  should  hardly  have  guessed, 
that,  though  English  names  were  common  in  Cornwall  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  eenturiea,  yet  Welsh  names  were  common  alsa  Heavy 
as  the  hand  of  Earl  Robert  fell  on  the  church  of  Saint  Petroc, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  accepting  the  story  (see  Mon.  AngL  ii. 
460)  that  he  seized  the  whole  of  its  lands.  Besides  the  lands  which 
Earl  Robert  actually  seized,  there  is  also  (121)  a  suspicious  list  of 
lordships  which  he,  a  somewhat  too  powerful  tenant^  held  of  the 
church.  But  Saint  Petroc  still  held  six  lordships  in  his  own 
hands. 

As  for  the  two  mounts  and  the  two  monasteries  of  Saint 
Michael,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lesser  one  in  Cornwall  was  in 
after  times  a  cell  to  the  greater  one  in  Normandy,  but  the  relations 
of  the  two  to  one  another,  and  of  both  to  Earl  Bobert^  at  the 
time  with  which  we  are  concerned,  are  anything  but  clear.  I 
have  else^ere  (ii.  519,  530)  spoken  of  an  all^^ed  charter  of 
Eadward  (Mon.  Angl.  vii.  989)  which  professes  to  be  a  grant 
to  Saint  Midiael  in  Normandy.  *'  Tradidi  Sancto  Michaeli  Arch- 
angelo,  in  usum  fratrum  Deo  servientium  in  eodem  loco.  Sanctum 
Michaelem  qui  est  juxta  mare  cum  omnibus  appenditiis,  villis 
scilicet,  castellis,  agris,  et  cieteris  attinentibus."  Doubtful  as  this 
charter  is,  the  spuriousness  of  that  which  accompanies  it  from  the 
same  cartulary  is  still  more  manifest.  This  also  professes  to  be 
a  grant  of  the  Cornish  house  to  the  Norman  one,  made  by  Earl 
Robert ;  but^  to  pass  by  any  smaller  objections,  it  is  enough  that, 
though  it  is  dated  in  1085,  it  is  signed  by  Queen  Matilda  who 
died  in  1083,  and  even  by  Bishop  Leofric  who  died  in  1072,  and 
is  followed  by  an  exemption  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  granted 
by  the  same  Prelate  *' jussione  et  exhortatione  domini  mei  rever- 
entissimi  Gregorii  Papee,"  who  did  not  become  Pope  till  after 
Leofric's  death.  In  Domesday  both  the  Norman  and  the  Cornish 
Saint  Michael  appear,  but  there  is  no  hint  as  to  any  connexion 
between  the  two,  or  as  to  Earl  Robert  standing  in  any  relation  to 
either  of  them,  except  his  usual  relation  of  a  spoiler.    Saint  Michael 
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of  Cornwall  appears  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  (120  h),  and  more 
fully  in  Exon  (189) ;  and  we  read,  "  Sanctus  Michael  habet  i.  man- 
sionem  quae  vocatur  Treiwal,  quam  tenuit  Brismarus  ei  die  qua  Bex 
E.  fuit  viyus  et  mortuus.  .  .  .  De  hac  mansione  abstulit  Comes  de 
Moretonio  i.  de  prsedictis  ii.  hidis  quae  erat  de  dominicatu  beati 
Michahelis."  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  house  that  I  can  find, 
and  it  would  seem  to  imply  a  foundation  between  1066  and  1085. 
Brismar  was  a  man  of  large  property  in  all  the  three  shires,  who 
contrived  to  keep  one  Somerset  lordship  (99,  Exon  455,  where  he 
is  distinguished  as  ''  Brismarus  Anglicus ").  He  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Cornish  Saint  Michael,  and,  if 
so,  he  must  have  founded  it,  or  at  least  have  given  this  estate, 
after  Eadward's  death.  At  all  events  we  have  no  trace  of  Earl 
Bobert  in  any  such  character.  Elsewhere  (65)  the  Norman  Saint 
Michael  appears  as  holding  a  hide  of  land  and  two  churches  in  Wilt- 
shire on  lordships  held  by  the  King,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Earl  Harold  and  the  other  to  the  Lady  Eadgyth.  It  had  also  three 
lordships  in  Devonshire  (104),  two  of  which  had  belonged  to  Harold 
and  one  to  Gytha.  There  is  one  more  entry  in  Hampshire  (43) ; 
"Ecclesia  Sancti  Michaelis  de  Monte  tenet  de  Bege  i.  ecclesiam 
cum  i.  hidi  et  decimi  de  manerio  Basingestoches  .  .  .  Walterius 
Episcopus  [Herefordensis  sc]  tenuit  de  B^;e,  sed  non  erat  de 
episcopatu  suo."  It  seems  plain  then  that  whatever  posses- 
sions in  England  were  held  by  the  Norman  Saint  Michael  were 
acquired  after  William's  accession,  and  that,  whoever  was  the 
founder  of  the  Cornish  house,  it  was  not  Earl  Bobert.  A  note 
in  the  Monasticon  (vii.  989)  speaks  of  another  tradition  as  naming 
Boberf  s  son  William  as  the  person  who  gave  the  Cornish  house 
to  the  Norman  one.  Here  we  most  likely  have  the  clue  to  the 
mistake. 


NOTE  W.   p.  174. 

The  Condition  of  Wobcestkbshibe  under  William. 

The  matter  of  this  note  also  is  transferred  to  the  examination  of 
Domesday  in  the  next  volume. 
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NOTE  X.  p.  179. 

Thb  Titles  of  Queen  and  Ladt. 

It  will  be  noticed  tbat  in  the  wordB  of  the  Chronicle  qaoted  in 
the  text  the  Lad/y  Matilda  is  said  to  be  hallowed  to  Qwea.  The 
passage  is  not  unlike  an  earlier  one  in  105 1,  where  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler  (see  vol.  il  p.  156)  says  of  Eadgyth,  "  ]ia  forlet  se  cyng 
)Mk  hlcRfdicmy  seo  wees  gehalgod  him  to  cwefM^  Otherwise  Eadgyth 
is  always  spoken  of  as  Lady  down  to  the  day  of  her  death  (see  p. 
587).  With  this  exception,  from  the  coronation  of  Matilda  onwards 
"  cwen  "  becomes  the  usual  word ;  see  the  Chronicles  in  1083, 1 100, 
XI15,  II 18,  1119,1121, 1123, 1196;  besides  1097  and  iioo  where 
it  is  applied  to  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  in  x  140  to  a  French  Queen. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that^  while  ''  Lady"  was  still  the  regular 
title  in  English,  ^'Eegina"  had  long  been  familiarly  used  in  Latin. 
This  difference  is  analogous  to  that  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  632  with  regard  to  the  wives  of  Earls,  who  in  English  have  no 
title,  but  whom  the  Norman  writers  freely  call  "  Comitissa.*'  Li 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  72  the  words  '*  Leofric  eorl  and  his  gebedda"  become 
in  the  Latin  version  more  reverentially  "Leofricus  comes  etGk>dgiva 
comitissa."  On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  tlie  Empress  Matilda  is 
'*  Anglin  Normanniseque  Domina  *'  (WilL  Malm.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  42, 
44),  and  so  in  a  charter  in  Bymer  (i.  14) ;  ''  Matilda  Imperatrix, 
Henrici  Regis  filia,  et  Anglomm  Domina."  But  a  Queen  regnant 
was  something  wholly  new  both  in  England  and  in  Ncnrmandy, 
and  the  word  "  cwen  **  probably  still  so  far  kept  its  elder  meaning 
of  wife  as  to  seem  hardly  suited  to  one  who  ruled  in  lier  own  right. 
Li  the  Chronicle  (1140)  Matilda  is  throughout  called  ^' ]>emperice/' 
while  the  other  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Stephen,  appears  as  '']>e  kinges 


NOTE  Y.  p.  185. 
The  Northern  Campaigns  op  William. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  the  details  of  William's 
campaigns,  especially  in  the  North  of  England.  But  the  difficulty 
mainly  arises,  not  from  actual  contradictions  in  our  authorities,  but 
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from  one  writer  recording  pr  dwelling  on  points  which  another 
passeB  by  more  lightly  or  leaves  out  altogether.  We  have  seen 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  narratives  of  tlie  banishment 
and  of  the  return  of  Godwine.  Only  now  we  have  to  compare,  not 
the  narratives  of  Englishmen  of  different  districts  or  different 
politics,  but  the  narratives  of  men  of  different  and  hostile  nations. 
But  it  is  due  to  both  English  and  Norman  accounts  to  say  that  they 
are  less  coloured  by  national  prejudices  than  we  might  have  looked 
for.  The  English  writers  were  too  sad  for  mere  abuse  of  their 
conquerors,  and,  though  the  Normans  indulge  in  plenty  of  swelling 
wordsy  I  see  no  reason  to  charge  them  with  direct  perversion  of 
facts.  There  was  not  the  same  motive  for  falsehood  now  as 
when  they  were  dealing  with  the  hated  names  of  Qodwine 
and  Harold.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  Norman  narrative  is 
much  fuller  than  the  English  one.  It  is  also  much  more  continuous, 
the  English  story  being  in  some  places  quite  fragmentary.  Still 
it  supplies  many  important  details  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Norman  version. 

Our  main  Norman  account  is  that  of  Orderic,  founded  upon 
William  of  Poitiers  (see  521  C).  But  from  those  parts  where 
William's  own  narrative  is  preserved  we  can  see  that  Orderic  only 
followed  and  did  not  always  servilely  copy.  On  the  English  side 
we  have  the  accounts  in  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroni- 
cles, of  which,  during  these  years,  Worcester  is  by  fiur  the  fuller. 
Florence  doubtless  had  this  narrative  before  him,  and  it  forms 
the  groundwork  of  his  own  story;  but  he  is  now  no  longer 
a  mere  translator  or  harmonizer,  but  a  distinct  source.  He 
could  have  heard  the  story  frx>m  the  lips  of  Saint  Wulfstan. 
Florence's  history  again  forms  the  groundwork  of  that  of  Simeon, 
or  whatever  we  are  to  call  the  Northern  interpolator^  who,  so  far  as 
he  copies  Florence,  copies  him  far  more  servilely  than  Florence 
himself  copies  the  Chronicler.  But  be  puts  in  large  and  most 
important  insertions  relating  to  Northern  afiairs,  of  which  men  at 
Worcester  were  contented  with  a  mere  sketch.  His  details  are 
often  so  fall  as  to  make  us  wish  for  a  Western  interpolator  to 
match,  but  for  our  details  in  that  part  of  England  we  have  to  go 
chiefly  to  the  enemy. 

The  first  place  where  our  two  sets  of  authorities  seem  to  diverge 
is  at  the  very  begmning  of  William's  Northern  wax£Eu:e,    The 
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Worcester  Chronicler  (1067),  after  recording  the  fall  of  Exeter, 
records  the  flight  of  Eadgar  to  Scothmd  in  these  words ;  "  And  )>8B8 
sumeres  Eadgar  cild  for  nt  mid  his  moder  Agatha  and  his  twam 
sweostran  Margareta  and  Christina  and  Maerlaswegen  and  fela 
godra  manna  mid  heom,  and  comon  to  Scotlande/'  &c.  Then 
follows  the  account  oi  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret, 
of  whidi  I  shall  speak  in  another  note.  Then  the  Chronicler 
returns  to  Exeter  and  records  the  flight  of  Qytha.  Then  come 
the  King^s  Easter  at  Winchester  and  the  Queen's  coronation  at 
Pentecost.  Then  William  hears  of  hostile  movements  in  the  North, 
and  goes  and  builds  castles  at  Nottingham,  York,  Lincoln,  and 
elsewhere.  Then  *'  Qospatric  eorl  and  |)a  betstan  menu  foron  into 
Scotlande."  Lastly  comes  the  account  of  the  landing  of  Harold's 
son  or  sons  and  the  death  of  Eadnoth. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  account  there  is  one  great  breach  of 
chronological  order.  The  flight  of  Eadgar,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
the  summer,  is  put  before  William's  Easter  Feast  on  March  23,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  thrust  in  between  two  events 
so  closely  connected  as  the  surrender  of  Exeter  and  the  flight  of 
Gytha.  Florence,  evidently  with  this  Chronicle  before  him,  cor- 
rects the  order  of  events.  The  flight  of  Oytha  is  put  in  its  natural 
place.  The  flight  of  Eadgar  is  put  immediately  after  the  corona- 
tion of  Matilda,  the  later  passage  about  the  flight  of  Qospatric  and 
others  is  left  out,  and  the  account  (1068)  stands  thus;  "Post  hsBc 
Marleswein  et  Qospatric  et  quique  NorthumbransB  gentis  nobiUores, 
Regis  austeritatem  devitantes,  et  ne,  sicut  alii,  in  custodiam  mitte- 
rentur  formidantes,  sumptis  secum  Clitone  Eadgaro  et  matre  suS 
AgathS,  duabusque  sororibus  suis  Margaret&  et  Christin^  navigio 
Scottiam  adierunt,  ibidemque,  Regis  Scottorum  Malcolmi  pace, 
hiemem  exegemnt."  Florence  also  leaves  out  the  account  of  the 
Northern  movement  given  in  the  Chronicle,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  the  flight  of  Eadgar  which  led  to  William's  march  to 
Nottingham  and  York. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle  leaves  out  all  these  events  except  the 
flight  of  Eadgar.  Immediately  after  the  remarkable  passage  describ- 
ing William's  return  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  127  come  the  words, 
**  And  ]>flB8  sumeres  for  Eadgar  cild  ut,  and  MsBrleswegen  and  fela 
manna  mid  heom,  and  foran  to  Scotlande,  and  ce  cyng  Melcolm  hi 
ealle  underfaig,  and  genam  ^  cildes  swuster  to  wife,  Mai^garetan." 
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In  all  this  we  have  no  mention  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere ;  the 
Norman  account  in  Orderic  is,  during  the  present  year,  equally 
silent  about  Eadgar,  Meerleswegen,  and  Qospatric.  The  Northern 
movement  wbich  began  after  the  Queen's  coronation  is  attributed 
to  the  brother  Earls,  uid  is  described  at  much  greater  length 
(see  p.  182).  William  sets  out  to  quell  the  reyolt,  and  Eadwine 
aud  Morkere  submit  at  Warwick  (see  p.  192).  Then  William 
goes  on  to  Nottingham,  York,  &c. 

Now,lh  comparing  these  accounts  together,  we  can  have  little  doubt 
as  to  accepting  the  revolt  and  submission  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
on  the  strength  of  the  Norman  account.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
the  Qironiclers  should,  from  whatever  cause,  have  left  out  the  doings 
of  the  two  Earls  than  that  William  of  Poitiers  should  have  invented 
an  elaborate  romance  without  any  obvious  motive.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  just  as  little  reason  to  distrust  the  English  account  of 
the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  his  companions.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
direct  contradiction  between  the  two  stories.  If  we  take  them  as 
two  isolated  events,  happening  without  any  reference  to  each  other, 
there  is  not  only  no  contradiction  but  no  difficulty.  The  real 
difficulty  is  that  we  can  hardly  fancy  the  two  events  taking  place 
without  some  reference  to  each  other.  A  flight  of  the  leading 
Northumbrian  Thegns  to  Scotland  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place 
just  at  the  same  time  as  a  great  stir  in  Northumberland,  followed 
by  a  submission  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  to  William,  unless  the 
two  things  had  something  to  do  with  one  another.  The  obvious 
explanation  would  be  that  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  two 
different  accounts  had  a  share  in  the  Northern  movement,  that 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  dealt  with  their  comrades  as  they  had  dealt 
both  with  Harold  and  with  Eadgar,  that  they  submitted  to  William 
and  were  again  received  to  &vour,  while  the  more  stout-hearted  sought 
shelter  in  Scotland  till  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  next 
year.  This  is  in  itself  a  probable  and  consistent  narrative.  The 
only  question  is  whether  it  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  words 
of  the  Chronicles,  '^And  yms  sumeres  Eadgar  cild  for  ut,"  &c. 
At  first  sight  these  words  would  certainly  not  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  going  out  of  Eadgar  and  his  companions  was  the  con- 
sequence of  something  which  could  be  called  a  campaign.  The 
motive  assigned  by  Florence  for  their  going  out  looks  still  less 
like  it.     His  account  would  seem  to  apply  only  to  men  who  were 
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living  in  William's  ooni%  or  at  any  rate  were  wholly  in  his  power. 
Tet  the  words  of  the  Chronicle,  "  for  ut "  (see  p.  256),  may  be  taken 
as  pointing  to  something  like  warlike  doings  on  the  part  of  Eadgar 
and  the  others,  and,  if  so,  we  mnst  throw  aside  Florence's  interpreta- 
tion of  their  motives  as  an  nnsucoessful  gaess  on  his  part.  This  is  the 
more  likely,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  who,  except  perhaps  Abbot  Godric 
of  Winchcombe  (see  p.  177),  had  been  as  yet,  in  any  strict  sense, 
imprisoned  by  William.  It  would  be  no  great  stretch  of  language 
to  call  the  actual  position  of  thp  ^theling  and  the  Earls  at 
William's  court  an  imprisonment,  but  Florence  clearly  conceiTes 
them  as  dreading  the  &te  of  some  other  unknown  persons  who 
were  imprisoned  in  a  more  literal  sense.  Considering  then  the 
chronological  confusion  with  which  the  events  of  the  year  are  told 
in  the  Chronicle,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  date  '*  )«B8 
sumeres"  points  to  the  time  when  Eadgar  and  Qospatric  left 
William's  court  to  join  the  Northern  revolters,  and  that  the  later 
account  of  ^  Gbspatric  eorl  and  ]ia  betstan  menu"  points  to  their 
flight  to  Scotland  after  the  submission  of  Eadwiue  and  ICorkere. 
If  this  be  allowed,  there  is  no  real  contradiction  in  the  two  nar- 
ratives ;  only  each  fills  up  gaps  in  the  other. 

The  events  of  the  year  1069  are  by  some  chronological  confusion 
divided  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  into  two  years,  while  in 
Worcester  they  are  wrongly  placed  under  1068.  Hr.  Thoipe  has 
further  increased  the  confusion  by  dividing  the  Worcester  entries 
between  the  two  years  without  manuscript  authority.  See  Earle, 
Parallel  Chronicles,  205.     If  we  read  them  consecutively  as  the  , 

events  of  a  single  year,  they  form  a  consistent  narrative,  and  one  | 

which  quite  agrees  with  the  account  in  Orderic.    The  Peterborough  I 

Chronicle  records  much  the  same  events  as  the  Worcester  text,  I 

only  it  places  the  imprisonment  of  Bishop  ^thelric  quite  out  of 
place,  namely  before  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  autumn 
of  1069,  whereas  it  certainly  did  not  happen  till  the  beginning  of 
1070.  William  grants  the  Northern  Earldom  to  Bobert  of 
Comines,  who  is  killed  at  Durham.  This  is  recorded  by  both 
Chroniclers  and  by  Orderic,  and  we  get  minuter  details  of  the 
same  event  from  the  Northumbrian  writers  (see  p.  325).  Then 
comes  the  first  revolt  of  York,  which  is  also  told  in  all  three 
accounts,  only  Orderic  gives  details  which  are  not  in  the  Chronidea, 
especially  the  death  of  Robert  Fite-Richard.    All  agree  as  to  the 
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presence  of  £adgar  and  a  large  body  of  Northumbrians,  only,  while 
the  ChroniderB  name  no  one  except  Eadgar,  Orderic  mentions  also 
Qospatrio  and  Mserleswegen.  All  mention  the  defeat  and  retreat 
of  the  English  {"  ceteri  sunt  fugati''),  and  the  Chroniclers  distinctly 
add  that  the  iStheling  went  back  to  Scotland.  Then  in  Orderic 
and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  comes  the  second  expedition  of 
Harold's. sons,  the  details  of  which  I  shall  discuss  in  Note  DD. 
Then  comes  the  Danish  capture  of  York  and  all  that  followed  it 

In  all  this  there  is  no  contradiction  between  Orderic  and  the 
English  Chroniclers.  But  now  comes  the  singular  fact  that  in  the 
narrative  of  Florence  the  coming  of  Robert  of  Comines  to  Durham 
and  the  first  revolt  of  York  are  left  out.  That  is  to  say,  he  leaves 
out  all  that  appears  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1068,  all 
that  appears  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  under  that  year,  except 
the  Devonshire  expedition  of  Harold's  sons.  Florence  in  short 
records  nothing  between  their  two  expeditions  in  1068  and  in 
1069. 

Now  Florence  certainly  wrote  with  one  or  both  of  the  Chronicles 
before  him,  and  a  great  part  of  his  work  was  to  arrange  under  their 
proper  years  the  events  which  they  record  with  some  chronological 
confusion.  His  services  in  this  way  I  fully  accept,  and  I  have 
taken  his  chronology  as  the  groundwork  of  my  own  narrative. 
But  are  we  therefore  to  foUow  him  when  he  leaves  out  several 
important  events  which,  however  confused  may  be  the  chronology, 
are  told  in  the  Chronicles  with  perfect  distinctness  and  are  con- 
firmed by  other  authorities  1  The  story  of  Robert  of  Comines  no 
one  would  probably  reject,  told  as  it  is  in  both  Chronicles,  in 
Orderic,  in  Simeon's  Durham  History,  and  in  the  Northern  inter- 
polations of  Florence,  whether  those  come  from  Simeon  or  from  any 
one  else.  The  first  revolt  of  York  is  not  quite  so  clear.  A  revolt  of 
York  in  the  spring,  in  which  Eadgar  appears  and  which  William 
comes  to  crush  in  person,  might  be  easily  taken  for  a  mere  fore- 
stalling of  that  undoubted  revolt  of  York  in  the  autumn  at  which 
also  Eadgar  appeared,  and  which  also  William  put  down  in  person. 
Florence  would  hardly  have  struck  one  of  the  revolts  out  of  the 
narrative  in  the  Chronicles  unless  he  had  thought  that  the  one  was 
a  repetition  of  the  other.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  keeps  both  accounts  of  the  two  expeditions  of  Harold's  sons, 
which  it  is  quite  as  tempting  to  look  on  as  two  accounts  of  the 
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same  event  as  to  look  in  the  same  way  on  the  two  revolts  of  York. 
Florence's  judgement  accepted  the  donble  story  in  one  case  and 
rejected  it  in  the  other.  But  the  weight  of  his  judgement  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  his  also  striking  out  the  stoiy  of  Bobert  of  Comines, 
of  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  On  the 
other  hand  his  judgement  may  be  held  to  be  somewhat  confirmed 
by  the  way  in  which  Simeon  (if  Simeon  it  be)  treated  his  narratiye. 
He  restored  the  story  of  Robert  of  Comines  and  inserted  a  notice 
of  the  foundation  of  Selby  Abbey ;  but  he  did  not  restore  the 
account  of  the  spring  revolt  But  the  negative  authority  of  Simeon 
is  again  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  not  merely  £&iled  to  in- 
sert, but  has  positively  struck  out  of  the  narrative  of  Florence,  a 
most  important  piece  of  Northumbrian  history,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  which  is  indeed  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  his  own  narrative.  This  is  no  other  than  William's  Northern 
march  and  occupation  of  York  in  1068,  though  without  it  we  cannot 
understand  the  presence  of  the  Normans  at  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1069.  And  when  we  look  at  the  narratives  of  the  spring  revolt  in 
Orderic,  we  shall  certainly  be  inclined  to  think  that  details  like  the 
death  of  Robert  Fitz-Bichard,  the  message  of  William  Malet^  the 
building  of  the  second  tower  (see  p.  241  and  the  note  at  p.  203) 
could  not  be  mere  inventions  or  confusions.  There  is  really  nothing 
improbable  in  the  story  that  Eadgar  and  the  Northumbrians  tried 
their  own  powers  early  in  the  year,  and,  on  being  worsted,  tried 
again  in  the  autumn  with  the  help  of  the  Danes.  I  therefore  accept 
the  double  revolt  and  double  submission  of  York,  reading  the  entries 
in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1068  and  1069  as  the  events 
of  a  single  year,  and  that  year  1069. 

The  cause  of  the  chronological  confusion  seems  to  be  this.  The 
entries  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  under  the  years  1065  and  1066, 
run  over,  as  they  often  do,  into  the  next  year.  That  is  to  say,  the 
year  is  made  to  begin  at  Easter.  Thus  the  coronation  of  Harold  is 
placed  under  1065  and  the  voyage  of  William  to  Normandy  under 

1066.  This  left  the  year  1067  almost  void  of  events,  the  only 
things  recorded  being  William's  return  and  the  burning  of  Christ 
Church,  the  death  of  Bishop  Wulfwig,  and  the  short  account  of 
Eadric's  doings  in  Herefordshire,  all  told  very  briefly.  But  by 
this  way  of  reckoning  the  siege   of  Exeter   is  thrust  back  into 

1067,  and  with  the  siege  of  Exeter  a  paragraph  ends  in   Mr. 
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Earle's  ediidon.  Then  comes  the  long  passage  about  Eadgar  and 
Maigaret  thrust  in  between  the  &11  of  Exeter  and  the  flight  of 
Gytha.  This  insertion  or  rhapsody  has  driven  out  the  proper 
heading  of  the  year  1068;  the  annal  for  which  clearly  begins  with 
the  words,  "  On  ]>isan  Eastron  com  se  kyng  to  Wincestre."  The 
years  1067  and  1068  having  been  thus  nm  together^  the  events  of 
1069  were  assigned  to  1068.  Then  the  short  account  of  the  early 
events  of  1070,  the  reconciliation  of  Waltheof  (see  p.  303),  and 
the  plunder  of  the  monasteries  (see  p.  328),  which,  according  to 
the  reckoning  followed,  should  have  come  into  the  annal  for  1069, 
has,  probably  in  some  attempt  at  correction,  got  shoved  on  to  107 1, 
and  the  reckoning  of  this  Chronicle  remains  a  year  in  advance  till 
it  breaks  off.  In  Peterborough  the  confusion  is  of  a  different 
kind.     The  entry  for  1067  stands  thus; 

^^Rer  for  se  cyng  ofer  s8b,  and  haefde  mid  him  gislas  and  sceattas, 
and  com  pees  c^es  glares  on  See  Nicolaes  mssssedsBg  ....  and 
pcBS  8tmieres  for  Eadgar  did  ut,"  &c. 

This  entry  follows  two  ways  of  reckoning.  William's  going 
into  Normandy  was  "her"  or  in  1067,  if  the  year  b^an  at 
Christmas  or  on  January  i.  But  the  reckoning  which  begins  at 
Easter  would  place  it  in  1066,  and,  according  to  this  reckoning, 
Saint  Nicolas'  day  in  1067  would  be  "  psoB  o^es  geares."  Again, 
reckoning  William's  voyage  to  1067,  the  flight  of  Eadgar  in  the 
summer  of  1068  would  be  "  )wbs  o^res  geares,"  though  not  in  the 
same  year  as  William's  return.  The  Chronicler  must  have  had 
accounts  before  him  which  followed  both  reckonings.  The  events 
of  1067  and  1068  thus  got  jumbled  together.  To  make  matters 
straight,  the  events  of  1069  were  divided  into  two  years,  but  from 
the  latter  part  of  1069  the  reckoning  goes  on  rightly. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  Northern  campaign  of  1069-1070. 
The  English  account  here  is  simply  fragmentary.  The  two  Chroni- 
cles, Florence,  and  his  Northumbrian  editor,  confine  themselves 
wholly  to  the  events  at  York ;  oddly  enough,  they  take  no  notice 
of  the  movements  along  the  whole  western  side  of  England,  from 
Cornwall  to  Chester.  Nor  do  they  take  any  notice  of  the  earlier 
course  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  its  attempts  on  south-eastern 
England  (see  pp.  251-253) ;  they  are  content  to  begin  their  story 
when  the  fleet  enters  the  Humber.     They  then  describe  the  taking 
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of  Tork  by  the  Danes  and  English  and  its  recovery  by  William,  and 
then  record  the  devastation  of  Northumberland.  But  the  rich 
and  varied  details,  which  show  that  the  campaign  was  not  a  mere 
local  war&re,  but  a  warfiure  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
England,  come  mainly  from  Orderic,  who  doubtless  followed  William 
of  Foitier&  For  the  whole  western  side  of  England,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Devonshire  expedition  of  Harold's  sons,  Orderic 
is  our  only  guide.  In  the  extreme  North  we  can  compare  him 
with  the  Durham  writers,  who  do  not  always  pick  out  the  same 
fitcts  specially  to  dwell  on,  but  who  certainly  confirm  the  general 
run  of  his  story. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  two  Chroniclers  of  the  events  at  York 
seem  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Each  supplies  some  facts 
which  are  wanting  in  the  other.  For  instance,  Worcester  gives  the 
names  of  Oospatric  and  Msrleswegen  among  the  English  and 
Thurkill  among  the  Danes,  while  Peterborough  mentions  only 
Eadgar,  Osbeom,  and  the  sons  of  Swend — ^two  in  Peterborough 
three  in  Worcester.  Worcester  reckons  the  fleet  at  two  hundred 
and  forty  ships,  Peterborough  at  three  hundred.  Worcester  alone 
mentions  the  burning  of  the  minster,  and  Peterborough  only 
mentions  that  the  Norman  commanders  were  among  the  captives 
taken  {**  J)a  heafodmen  hiefdon  on  beandon."  See  p.  269).  But 
the  two  accounts  essentially  agree,  except  in  one  point  where  the 
Worcester  writer  seems  to  be  led  away  by  a  local  feeling.  The 
thing  which  mainly  strikes  him  is  the  death  of  Archbishop  Ealdred, 
formerly  his  own  Bishop,  which  he  puts  before  the  Danes  came 
at  all  (see  p.  266),  whereas  they  were  already  in  the  Humber, 
but  had  not  yet  reached  Tork.  Florence  corrects  this,  and  gives 
more  exact  dates  of  everything ;  but  his  account  is  clearly  an 
expansion  of  the  Worcester  narrative.  Simeon  inserts  one  or  two 
things;  thus  he  restores  the  name  of  Oospatric,  which  Florence 
leaves  out.  Florence  again  mentions  the  captivity  of  William 
Malet — one  of  the  '' heafodmen"  spoken  of  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle— «nd  Simeon  adds  Gilbert  of  Ghent.  The  captivity  of 
these  men  was  most  likely  passed  over  by  William  of  Poitiers,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Orderic,  but  the  &ct  turns  up  in 
Domesday  (see  p.  270).  The  single  word  "fordyde"  by  which 
Peterborough  describes  the  great  harrying  is  somewhat  expanded 
in  Worcester,  somewhat  more  so  in  Flcnrence,  and  naturally  most 
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of  all  in  Simeon,  who  however  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  purely 
Durham  point  of  view.  Orderic  (see  p.  289)  adds  some  remarkable 
details,  but  it  is  from  tKe  Evesham  writer  (see  p.  315)  and  from 
various  entries  in  Domesday  that  we  learn  over  how  large  a  part 
of  England  WHliam's  ravages  were  spread. 

From  the  Chronicles  and  Florence  however  we  should  hardly 
have  found  out  that  the  warfare  of  1069-1070  touched  any  part  of 
the  countiy  beyond  Torkshire,  and  even  Simeon  would  hardly  take 
us  beyond  Northumberland.  For  the  rest  we  must  go  to  Orderic, 
that  is  to  William  of  Poitiers.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
lai^  parts  of  his  narrative  we  have  no  means  of  checking  him  by 
any  English  writer;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  truth 
of  his  story.  It  is  our  only  detailed  narrative  of  the  real  Conquest 
of  England ;  the  English  writers  give  us  only  fragmentary  portions 
of  the  process.  The  story  is  probable  and  consistent^  except  in  two 
places.  One  is  the  extraordinary  confusion  which  seems  to  make 
the  same  force  march  at  once  to  Shrewsbury  and  to  Exeter  (see 
p.  279),  a  confusion  the  more  strange  in  Orderic,  who  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbuiy.  Of  this  I  cannot  suggest  any 
explanation,  but  the  geographical  difficulty  in  Orderic's  account  of 
William's  march  after  Christmas  1 069-1070  (see  p.  306)  is  fully 
explained  by  Mr.  Uinde's  correction.  William  sets  forth  to  chastise 
certain  enemies  who  are  said  (515  B)  '^  in  angulo  quodam  regionis 
latitare,  man  vel  paludibus  undique  munito."  These  enemies  he 
follows  as  far  as  the  Tees  (^  ad  flumen  Tesiam  insequitur*') ;  they 
were  therefore  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  on  the  York- 
shire sida  But  directly  after  (515  C)  we  read,  "  Haugustaldam 
revertebatur  a  Tesii;**  the  difficulties  of  the  march  are  set  forth, 
and  as  the  goal  of  the  journey  we  read  of  William  as  **  Eboracum 
reversus."  A  march  from  the  mouth' of  the  Tees,  or  from  any  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Tees,  to  York  by  way  of  Hexham,  which  must 
be  meant  by  **  Haugustalda,"  is  of  course  a  geographical  absurdity. 
I  have  somewhere  seen  it  proposed  to  read  "  Eboracum "  for 
**  Haugustaldam."  But  no  transcriber  would  put  the  less  known 
Hexham  for  the  better  known  York,  with  the  further  result  of 
turning  sense  into  nonsense.  But  if  the  right  reading  be,  as 
Mr.  Hinde  suggests,  Helmsley  or  Hamelac,  nothing  was  more  likely 
than  that  a  transcriber  might  turn  it  into  Hexham,  a  name  less 
known  than  York,  but  incomparably  better  known  than  Helmsley. 
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William's  march  was  therefore  through  the  Cleveland  hills,  and  the 
reason  why  it  is  during  the  return  march  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  are  mainly  insisted  on  is  doubtless  !)ecause  in  the  meanwhile 
frost  had  set  in — "  in  acerbissimo  hiemis  gelu  transivit." 


NOTE  Z.  p.  i88. 

The  Submission  of  Oxfobd. 

The  date  of  the  submission  of  Oxford  to  William  is  very  doubt- 
ful«  One  would  have  been  inclined  to  place  it  in  1066,  when 
William  was  so  near  as  Wallingford,  and  the  influence  of  Wigod  and 
his  position  as  Sheriff  of  the  shire  would  also  make  an  early  date 
likely.  There  is  no  undisputed  mention  of  Oxford  in  any  of 
William's  campaigns,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  places  where  castles  were 
built  by  the  King  himself.  The  castle,, including  the  square  tower 
which  still  remains,  was  the  work  of  Bobert  of  Oily  and  was  not 
built  till  1 07 1  (Ann.  Oseney,  in  anno ;  Ann.  Mon.  iv.  9),  or  1072 
(Mon.  Angl.  vi.  251).  On  the  other  hand  the  prodigious  destruc- 
tion of  houses  in  Oxford  which  is  recorded  in  Domesday  (154) 
seems  to  imply  a  siege,  and  a  most  devastating  siege.  Four  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  houses  were  so  ruined  as  to  be  unable  to  pay 
taxes,  leaving  only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  still  taxable.  '*  In 
ips&  viM  tam  intra  murum  quam  extra  sunt  cc.  et  xliii.  domus 
reddentes  geldam,  et  exceptis  (his)  sunt  ibi  quingentsB  domus, 
xxii.  minus,  ita  vastsB  et  destructse  quod  geldam  non  possint 
reddere."  This  is  far  greater  destruction  than  could  be  involved 
in  the  mere  building  of  the  castle.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  where  William  of  Malmesbury  (ui  248)  gives  what 
is  commonly  taken  for  a  description  of  the  si^;e  of  Exeter,  one 
manuscript  (see  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  note)  for  ^'Exoniam"  reads 
**  Oxoniam."  This  reading  is  also  followed  by  many  manuscripts 
of  Boger  of  Wendover  (ii.  4),  and  again  by  most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Matthew  Paris  (see  Sir  F.  Madden's  edition,  i.  lo).  Of 
these,  Matthew  Paris  seems  distinctly  to  connect  the  siege  of 
''Oxonia"  or  "Exonia"  with  William's  march  to  York  in  1068. 
This  would  of  course  apply  much  better  to  Oxford  than  to  Exeter, 
and  the  one  incident  mentioned  in  William  of  Malmesbury's  account 
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of  the  Biege  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fuller  accounts  of  the  ai^e  of 
Exeter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  somewhat  strange  if  the  writers 
who  give  rather  minute  details  of  the  campaign  of  1068  have 
wholly  left  out  so  important  a  fact  as  a  siege  of  Oxford  in  which 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  town  were  destroyed.  But  it  would 
be  still  more  remarkable  if  such  a  siege  in  the  campaign  of  1066 
escaped  all  notice  both  in  William  of  Poitiers  and  Quy  of  Amiens. 
And  it  would  be  nearly  as  strange  if  so  great  a  destruction  were 
brought  about  by  any  means  except  a  siege.  Again,  while  no  two 
names  are  more  likely  to  be  confounded  than  '^Exonia"  and 
"  Oxonia,"  ^  Oxonia  "  is  not  a  form  used  anywhere  by  William  of 
ICalmesbuiy,  who  (ii.  179  and  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  20)  uses  the  form 
"  Oxenefordum."  ''  Exonia^"  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  use, 
though  he  also  uses  '^Excestra"  (ii.  134,  165,  201).  In  the 
Oesta  Pontificum  also  he  uses  "Execestra"  in  a  formal  way  as 
quoting  the  English  name,  but  he  speaks  familiarly  of  ^*  Exonia." 
But  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  he  calls  (311,  315)  "pagus  Oxen- 
fordensis,"  "  OxenfordensiB  civitas,"  "  Oxenfordia."  This  certainly 
looks  as  if  "  Exonia  '*  was  the  true  reading  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Robert  of  Oily  or  any  one  else  con- 
trived to  make  such  frightful  destruction  in  a  town  which  was  not 
taken  by  storm,  he  must  have  been  a  destroyer  beyond  the  ordinary 
standard  of  the  time. 

Thierry  (i.  289)  tells  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Exeter  from 
Orderic.  Afterwards  (i.  299,  300)  he  tells  the  story  of  the  siege 
of  Oxford  from  Matthew  Paris.  But  to  this  he  adds  a  passage 
which  is  mere  romance;  "Les  religieux  du  convent  de  Sainte- 
Frideswide,  suivant  Fexemple  des  moines  de  Hida  et  de  Winch- 
comb,  privent  les  armes  pour  d^fendre  leur  monast^re,  et  en 
furent  tons  expuls^,  apr^  la  victoire  des  Normands."  For  this 
he  sends  us  to  "  Monast  anglic.  t.  i.  p.  984,*'  that  is  to  say,  ii.  144 
of  the  new  Honasticon.  The  manuscript  from  which  the  passage 
is  quoted  is  evidently  very  imperfect,  but  at  all  events  it  shows 
that  Thierry's  whole  story  is  a  dream,  and  that  there  were  no 
monks  at  Saint  Frithswyth's  at  all  at  that  time.  The  passage 
refers  to  a  temporary  substitution  of  monks  for  secular  canons  at 
some  unknown  date  between  1066  and  1122.  The  words  are, 
**  Postea  antequam  viris  Normannorum  Angliam  subdidisset  ab  .  . . 
cuidam  Abbati  ecdesia  ista  cum  possessionibus  suis  a  quodam 
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Bege  donata  .  .  .  spoliati  igitur  bonis  suis  et  sedibuB  expuld  snis, 
canonici  ssdcnlares  memorati  et  monacfais  res  addicta  per  annoe  aliquot 
eorum  dispositionibos  eervi  .  .  .  postea,  sicat  se  habent  res  mor- 
taliamf  Regis  cujusdam  beneficio  consilii  deliberatione  canonicis 
pra&tis  sua  sunt  restituta  et  usque  ad  annum  Moxxn.  eidem 
ecclesiiB  prafuerunt."  Now  whatever  is  to  be  made  of  so  lame 
a  story  as  this,  it  is  certain  from  Domesday  thai^  at  the  time  oi 
the  Survey,  the  canons  of  Saint  Frithswyth's  were  in  full  possession 
of  their  property.  The  story  of  the  fighting  monks  of  Oxford 
would  not  have  been  allowable  even  in  an  historical  novel,  as  it 
does  not  supplement  the  facts  of  history,  but  contradicts  them. 


NOTE  AA.  p.  189. 

Thuskill  of  Wabwick. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thurkill  of  Warwick  or  of  Arden 
was  another  of  those  men  of  English  or  of  Danish  descent  who, 
like  Wigod  of  Wallingford,  contrived  to  win  the  Conqueror's  favour, 
and  to  retain  or  even  to  increase  their  estates  under  his  govern- 
ment. He  stands  out  more  conspicuously  in  Domesday  than  any 
other  Englishman,  his  lands  filling  more  than  four  columns  (2406- 
2416).  Two  lordships  were  held  of  him  in  pledge  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Robert  of  Oily,  of  one  of  which  we  read  (241),  ^'Ailmams 
tenuit,  et  licenti^  Regis  veadidit  Aluuino  vicecomiti  patri  Turehil." 
In  the  same  page  and  the  next,  it  is  noted  of  two  of  Thurkill*s  lord- 
ships, "  Aluuinus  pater  T.  tenuit."  This  gives  us  a  Sheriff  JEHfvnne 
as  the  fftther  of  Thurkill,  and  the  Survey  helps  us  to  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  .^Hfwine  himself.  He  was  a  bene£eu;tor  to  the  Abbey 
of  Coventry  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward,  but  his  benefaction 
had  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  other  ecclesiastical  lordships  and 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  lay  stranger.  We  read  in  Warwick- 
shire (238  6,  239  h)  of  lands  which  had  been  held  by  Earl  Alberic 
and  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  "  Ipse  Comes  tenuit 
Clipstone.  Aluuinus  Yicecomes  tenuit  T.  R  E.  et  cum  terrft 
liber  fuit."  A  mar^nal  note  adds,  "Hanc  terram  dedit  Aluuin 
ecdesis  de  Coventreu  pro  animfi  8u&  T.R.E.  Comes  Albericos 
abstulit."     The  earlier  entry  adds  that  ^Ifwine's  grant  was  made 
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«conce88U  Segis  E.  et  filiomm  suoniin  et  testimonio  comitatfiB,"  and 
tlie  act  of  Alberic  is  put  more  strongly,  "  injnste  invasit  et  ecclesisB 
abstulit."  We  seem  to  find  him  again  in  Oxfordshire  (i6o  6),  where 
we  read,  "  Alwi  Yioecomes  tenet  de  Rege  iL  hidas  et  dimidiam. .  . . 
Hanc  terram  emit  ab  eo  ICanasses  sine  licenti&  Kegis."  This  how- 
ever may  perhaps  be  a  different  man,  iBlfwi^r,  not  MSwinSy  for  the 
entiy  sounds  as  if  the  person  spoken  of  were  still  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  Survey,  while  the  death  of  -ffllfwine  is  distinctly  implied  in 
a  notice  of  the  re-marriage  of  his  widow,  which  is  the  most  curious 
piece  of  information  which  we  get  about  the  whole  family.  It 
appears  from  two  entries  in  Gloucestershire  (167)  that  iElfwine,  like 
other  Sherifb  and  other  officers  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  made  free 
with  the  King's  lands.  Of  lands  and  a  fishery  in  the  Hundred 
of  Westbury  we  read,  ''Aluuinus  Yicecomes  tenuit  et  uxori  sua 
dedit.  H«c  tamen  ftierunt  de  firmA  Eegis  in  Westberie."  And 
just  above  we  learn  the  fate  of  the  widow  thus  unlawfully  jointured. 
Of  other  lands  it  is  said,  "  Bex  E.  tenuit  et  accommodavit  Aluuino 
Vicecomiti  suo,  ut  in  vit&  sui  haberet,  non  tamen  dono  dedit,  nt 
comitatuB  testatur.  Eex  W.  dedit  Bicardo  cuidam  juveni  uxorem 
ejus  et  terram.  Nunc  Willelmus  successor  Ricardi  ita  tenet  hanc 
terram.  Thurkill's  mother,  or  more  probably  his  stepmother,  was 
given  away  to  young  Richard.  I  know  not  how  young  Richard 
became  "  antecessor  "  to  a  certain  William  Goizenboded,  who  holds 
several  lordships  which  had  belonged  to  iElfwine,  but  of  whom 
I  can  give  no  further  account;  but  they  appear  again  in  the 
same  relation  in  Worcestershire,  1776,  where  we  get  the  further 
information  that  young  Richard,  doubtless  a  Norman  fevourite, 
had  been  in  possession  in  King  Eadward's  days;  '' Willelmus 
Goizenboded  tenet  Gelvestune  et  Willelmus  de  eo.  Ricardus  juvenis 
tenuit  T.^E."  If  "Aluui"  and  "Aluuinus"  are  two  men,  we 
meet  with  two  notices  of  the  former  in  Gloucestershire  (162  6, 163), 
where  we  read  of  one  estate,  "praestitit  Aluui  Vioecomes,"  and  of 
another,  "  Aluui  Yicecomes  misit  extra  firmam." 

Thurkill  has  become  a  kind  of  mythical  person  in  local  history, 
and  has  got  mixed  up  with  Warwick  Castle  and  with  other  things 
with  which  authentic  records  do  not  bring  him  into  connexion 
(see  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  pp.  301,  606).  His  Domesday  de- 
scription is  «  Turchil  de  Warwic,"  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Survey 
which   connects   him  in  any  special  way  with  Warwick  Castle, 
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though  he  holds  honaeB  in  the  borough  (241  b,  238).  In  ihe 
Abingdon  Histoiy  (ii.  8,  ao,  21)  he  appears  as  a  bene&ctor  of  tbat 
Abbey.  He  is  described  as  Thnrkill  of  Arden— ''  Torkillns  de 
Ardene/'  "  Turkillus  quidam  de  Anglis,  yalde  inter  saoe  nobilis  in 
peitibiis  Ardene  mansitans.''  His  connexion  with  Abingdon  ia 
shown  also  in  Domesday  (241  h),  where  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon 
appears  as  tenant  of  one  of  Thnrkill's  Warwickshire  lordships  ('<  de 
T.  tenet  Abbas  de  Abendone"),  and  where  we  also  read  (239), 
**  Abbatia  de  Abendone  habet  in  Hille  ii.  hidas  qnas  emit  Abbas  de 
feudo  TurchillL"  Thnrkill  also  appears  (160  6)  as  holding  a  single 
lordship  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  entries  of  ThurkiU's  Warwickshire  estates  are  of  great  im- 
portance as  illustrating  the  relation  between  Norman  and  English 
landowners,  but  I  reserve  them  for  examination  elsewhere. 

Thnrkill  is  said  (see  Ellis,  i.  497)  to  have  had  a  son  Siward,  who 
was  dispossessed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  lands  by  William  Bufua. 
The  name  Siward  constantly  appears  as  a  somame  in  the  reign 
of  Heniy  the  Third.  Qenealogists  might  do  some  service  by 
finding  out  whether  its  bearers  were  descendants  of  Thorkill  and 
^Ifwine. 


NOTE  BR  p.  195. 
Thb  Datb  of  the  Maeriage  of  Maloolx  A2n>  Maegabxt. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  Chronicles  nnder 
the  year  1067  and  Simeon,  or  whatever  we  are  to  csll  the  Northern 
interpolator  of  Florence,  under  1070  as  to  the  date  of  the  marriage 
of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  The  Chronicles  seem  to  place  the 
marriage  in  1067  or  1068,  soon  after  Eadgar's  first  flight  to 
Scotland  (see  p.  195).  Simeon  distinctly  places  it  at  some  time 
not  earlier  than  1070,  when  he  makes  Eadgar  and  his  sisters 
again  seek  shelter  in  Scotland  after  the  final  fall  of  Tork.  This 
contradiction  is  made  the  most  of  by  Mr.  Hinde,  both  in  his  Histoiy 
of  Northumberland  (i.  186)  and  in  his  edition  of  Simeon  (86),  in 
order  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Northumbrian  insertions. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle  (see  above,  p.  770)  inserts  an  account 
of  the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  the  marriage  of  Margaret  under  the 
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year  io6f  (1068)  between  its  entries  of  the  ML  of  Exeter  and  the 
flight  of  Qytha.  This  account  is  manifestly  out  of  place,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  whole  passage,  wlTose  prolixity  and 
scriptural  quotations  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  short  entries  on 
each  side  of  it,  is  an  interpolation.  It  is  a  sort  of  little  Life  of 
Saint  Margaret,  setting  forth  her  inclination  for  a  single  life,  the 
courtship  of  Malcolm,  the  difficulties  which  he  met  with,  the  final 
consent  of  Margaret  and  her  kinsfolk,  the  marriage  and  its  final 
good  results.  Lastly  we  get  Margaret's  pedigree  on  both  sides, 
and  then  we  go  back  to  Exeter.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  not  the 
annalistic  way  of  writing ;  things  are  put  together  which  have  a 
connexion  of  idea,  but  not  of  time.  The  mention  of  Eadgar*s 
flight  to  Scotland  is  followed  by  an  account  of  all  which  came  of  it 
in  the  end,  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  all  happened  in  the  year 
1068.  The  reformation  of  Malcolm  and  all  Scotland  could  hardly 
have  been  quite  so  speedy  as  that.  And,  as  Margaret  refused  for 
a  long  time  to  marry  Malcolm,  we  can  hardly  infer  that  even  the 
marriage  happened  in  1068,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  in  its  shorter  account^  which  I  have 
quoted  above  (see  p.  770),  would  be  much  better  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  early  date  of  the  marriage  than  the  longer  Worcester  entry. 
Our  first  impression  from  its  words  would  certainly  be  that  the 
marriage  took  place  almost  immediately  on  Eadgar^s  first  reaching 
Scotland,  but  then  we  know  from  the  longer  Worcester  account  that 
this  was  not  so.  We  are  in  fact  driven  to  believe  that  the  shorter 
accoimt,  no  less  than  the  longer  one,  follows  the  order  of  ideas  and 
not  of  time ;  indeed  the  Peterborough  account  looks  very  like  an 
abridgement  of  that  of  Worcester.  And  the  chronological  con- 
fusion of  these  years  must  not  be  forgotten  (see  above,  p.  774) ; 
the  flight  and  the  ^larriage  are  in  both  Chronicles  put  under  1067, 
whereas,  on  any  showing,  they  did  not  happen  till  1068. 

Florence  records  the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  his  sisters  and  their 
reception  by  Malcolm  under  1068.  He  nowhere  records  the 
marriage,  though  he  implies  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  deaths  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  in  1093.  But  in  the  entry  of  1068  he  uses 
an  expression  which  is  of  some  importance.  Eadgar  and  the  rest, 
including  his  sisters,  '^  navigio  Scottiam  adierunt,  ibidemque.  Regis 
Scottorum  Malcolmi  pace,  hiemem  exefferunt"  We  know  that  the 
stay  of  Eadgar  and  the  Northumbrian  chiefs  in  Scotland  was  not 
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long.  They  stayed  there  during  the  winter  of  1068  ;  bat  in  1069 
they  twice  left  Scotland  and  once  returned  to  it  (see  pp.  238,  243, 
254,  505).  The  words  of  Florence  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Margaret  and  Christina  abo  left  Scotland  in  1069  ;  they  certainly 
seem  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Margaret  marrying 
Malcolm  in  1068. 

Margaret's  own  biographer  Turgot  gives  no  date  to  her  marriage. 

William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  the  marriage  more  than  once, 
but  he  nowhere  gives  it  a  date.  He  speaks  of  it  first  when  he 
records  the  return  of  the  iEtheling  Eadward  to  England  (ii.  228), 
but  he  says  no  more  than  ''Hargareta,  quam  Malcolmus  Bex 
Scottomm  l^timo  matrimonio  duxit"  In  his  account  of  William's 
reign  (iii.  249),  where  he  is  grouping  together  several  classes  of 
tacts,  not  by  their  dates  but  by  their  subjects,  he  says,  ^  Malcolmus 
omnes  Anglorum  perfiigas  libenter  redpiebat,  tutamentum  singulis 
quantum  poterat  impendens;  Edgarum  prscipue^  cujus  sororem, 
pro  antiqu&  memorid  nobilitatis,  jugalem  sibi  fecerat."  No  date 
can  be  got  out  of  this ;  for,  if  the  words  were  pressed  too  strictly^ 
they  would  mean  that  Malcolm  had  married  Margaret  before  his 
reception  of  her  brother.  Indeed  Ordeiic  (701  B)  makes  Malcolm 
himself  say  as  much;  ^'Fateor  quod  Bex  Eduardus,  dum  mihi  Marga- 
ritam  proneptem  suam  in  conjugium  tradidit,  Lodonensem  oomita- 
tum  mihi  donavit."  One  can  hardly  help  connecting  these  last 
words  with  the  entry  in  the  Durham  Annals  quoted  in  the  Corri- 
genda to  the  second  edition  of  my  second  volume  (p.  xzx).  If 
we  take  these  expressions,  not  of  an  actual  marriage,  but  of  a 
mere  betrothal,  the  thing  is  certainly  possible,  but  no  one  would 
guess  it  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle.  And  we  must  not  foiget 
the  existence  of  Malcolm's  other  wife  Ingebiorg,  the  widow  of 
Thorfinn  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  344).  Malcolm  could  not  have  married 
her  before  1064,  the  year  of  Thorfinn's  death.  Was  the  betrothal 
with  Maigaret  earlier  than  this,  and  did  Malcolm,  like  our  Harold, 
forsake  the  betrothed  maiden  for  the  widow,  and,  like  Harold 
Hardrada  and  the  solar  heroes  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  341),  come  back  to 
his  first  love  in  the  end  f  Anyhow  we  have  to  dispose  of  Ingebioi^ 
at  some  time  between  1064  and  1068.  And  we  have  ito  dispose  of 
her  in  such  a  way  that  a  saint  could  consent  to  take  her  place. 
Malcolm  may  have  put  away  wives  as  readily  as  Uhtred,  but 
Margaret  would  surely  be  more  scrupulous  than  her  great-aunt 
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(see  YoL  L  p.  358).  And  we  can  haxdlj  conceive  that  the  widow 
and  mother  of  Earls  of  Orkney  could  have  been  taken  "more 
Danico." 

In  all  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  nothing  to  fix  the 
marriage  to  Eadgar^s  first  stay  in  Scotland  in  1068- 1069. 
And  we  have  another  distinct  account  which  puts  it  in  lof  o  or 
107 1.  This  is  in  those  Northumbrian  insertions  in  the  chronicle 
of  Florence  which  I  am  still  inclined  to  call  by  the  name  of  Simeon. 
In  this  version  (pp.  86-88)  Ifalcolm  is  ravaging  Northern  England, 
aiid  is  in  the  veiy  act  of  burning  the  church  of  Wearmouth 
(see  p.  505),  when  he  sees  the  ships  in  which  Eadgar  and  his  sisters 
and  other  English  refioigees  are  again  seeking  shelter  in  Scotland. 
He  welcomes  them  and  promises  them  a  friendly  reception  in  his 
Kingdom  (see  p.  505).  By  the  time  Malcolm  has  got  back  to 
Scotland  the  English  exiles  get  there  also,  and  the  marriage  seems 
to  take  place  pretty  soon ;  "  Quo  [in  Scotiam]  etiam  Glitonem 
Eadgarum  cum  sociis  supra  nominatis  prospero  pervexit  cursu. 
Oijus  Eadgari  sororem  M!argaretam  Bex  Malcolmus,  consensu  pro- 
pinquorum  illius,  matrimonio  sibi  junxit."  The  account  goes  on 
with  Uargaret's  panegyric,  setting  forth  the  good  effect  which  she 
had  upon  Malcolm^  and  the  number  and  names  of  her  children. 

Now  this  insertion  b  one  of  those  passages  which  Mr.  Hinde, 
undoubtedly  the  best  modem  writer  on  Northumbrian  matters, 
picks  out  specially  to  assail  the  authority  of  the  Northumbrian 
interpolator.  <'  The  first  thing  which  startles  us,"  he  says  (i.  186), 
"is  the  circumstance  of  the  author  placing  contemporaneously 
the  flight  of  Edgar  with  his  mother  and  sisters  to  Scotland  and 
the  embarkation  of  Bishop  Egelwin  for  Cologne,  and  assigning  as  a 
common  date  the  year  1070.  This  date  is  correct  as  regards  the 
departure  of  the  Bushop,  but  all  our  authorities,  including  Florence, 
with  whose  work  the  above  quotation  is  interpolated,  agree  in 
fixing  the  flight  of  Edgar  into  Scotland,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  to  Malcolm,  at  all  events  two  years  previous." 

Mr.  Hinde  forgets  that  there  is  no  one  event  which  can  be  called 
"  the  flight  of  Edgar  into  Scothmd.*'  The  Chronicles  record  one 
such  flight  in  1067  (1068),  and  another  in  1068  (1069)  after  the 
second  fall  of  York*  What  Simeon  does  is  to  help  us  to  a  third 
flight  at  the  begmning  of  1070.  This  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
Chronicles,  which  do  not  mention  Eadgar  again  till  he  comes 
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from  Flandera  into  Scotland  in  1074  (see  p.  568).  Nor  is  it 
accurate  to  say  that  **  all  onr  authorities,  including  Florence,  .  • . 
agree  in  fixing . . .  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  at  all  events  two  years 
previous/'  for  Florence  does  not  mention  the  marriage  at  all. 

For  my  own  part  I  see  no  contradiction.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Chronicles  positively  place  the  marriage  in  io68y  and  the  negative 
evidence  of  Florence  is  against  so  early  a  date.  The  Chronicles 
leave  it  uncertain  what  became  of  Eadgar  after  the  last  fall  of  Yoric. 
Simeon  fills  up  the  gap  in  the  most  probable  way  with  a  third 
flight  to  Scotland,  followed  by  a  marriage  between  Maicobn  and 
Margaret.  That  marriage  may  have  been,  as  Orderic  saysy  de- 
signed in  the  time  of  Eadward ;  in  1068  it  certainly  was,  whether 
on  account  of  the  matter  of  Ingebioig  or  purely  from  her  own 
celibate  tastes,  utterly  offensive  to  Margaret.  By  all  accounts  it 
took  some  time  to  overcome  her  scruples ;  to  me  it  seems  that  they 
were  not  overcome  till  1070. 

Of  the  two  last  and  best  writers  of  Scottish  history,  Mr.  K  W. 
Bobertson  (i.  135)  distinctly  accepts  the  later  date  for  the  marriaga 
Mr.  Burton  (i.  405,  406)  is  less  dear.  Speaking  of  1068  he  says, 
"  one  of  the  sisters,  Margaret,  was  csfterwarda  married  to  Malcolm  ;'* 
but  in  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  Malcolm  as  aheady  Eadgar^s 
brother-in-law  in  1069. 


NOTE  CO.   p.  206. 

The  Fibst  Submission  of  Maloolx. 

Mb.  K  W.  Robbbtson  (ii.  480)  calls  this  submission  of  Malcolm 
in  question,  mainly  because  it  is  recorded  only  by  Orderic,  who  does 
not  record  the  homage  at  Abemethy  in  107  2.  K  we  weeded  out  our 
history  on  this  principle,  there  would  be  little  left  for  us  to  believe; 
a  large  part  of  our  narrative  has  to  be  made  up  by  piecing  together 
this  fact  recorded  by  one  writer  and  that  hd  recorded  by  another. 
The  insertions  and  omissionB  in  all  our  authorities  are  singularly 
capricious ;  and,  if  it  is  reason  enough  to  reject  a  statement  that  is 
found  in  Orderic  only,  we  must  cast  away  most  of  the  details  of  the 
campaigns  of  1068-1070,  that  is,  our  only  connected  narrative  of 
the  real  conquest  of  England. 
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Of  that  narratiye  this  submission  of  Malcolm  is  a  part^  and  the 
stoiy  hangs  quite  well  together.  Malcohn  had  engaged  to  help 
the  Northumbrians  in  their  resistance  to  William ;  but,  whether 
through  fiEdthlessness  or  through  unayoidable  hindrances,  he  had 
fiuled  to  fulfil  his  promiw.  Alter  the  fall  of  Toik,  he  makes  a 
nominal  submission,  which  William  accepts.  Such  a  course  exactly 
suits  the  pontion  of  the  two  Kings.  Malcolm  had  no  more  inten- 
tion than  usual  of  abiding  by  his  submission,  but  he  stayed  off  any 
immediate  attack  on  the  part  of  William,  and  he  husbanded  his 
forces  for  another  time.  To  accept  such  a  nominal  submission  was 
of  a  piece  with  William's  whole  policy.  He  receiyed  the  formal 
adnowledgement  of  his  superiority  as  a  means  towards  estabUshing 
a  real  superiority  at  some  future  time.  Mr.  Robertson  argues 
that,  if  Malcolm  had  submitted,  the  Conqueror  would  haye  pro- 
vided against  the  reception  of  Eadgar  and  his  followers  by  Mal- 
colm. On  my  yiew  this  presents  no  kind  of  difficulty.  William's 
object  was  to  obtain  from  Malcolm  a  formal  submission  which  he 
would  afterwards  be  able  to  use  against  him.  He  would  not 
hasard  this  adyantage  by  insisting  on  conditions  which  he  had  no 
immediate  means  of  enforcing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robertson  is  quite  successfdl  orer  Sir 
Frauds  Palgraye  on  another  point  Sr  Francis  (Eng.  Gomm.  ii. 
ccczxxi)  has  conjured  up  an  inyasion  of  Scotland  in  1068-1069,  in 
which  William's  son  Robert  plays  the  leading  part,  and  the  result  of 
which  is  the  submission  of  Malcolm.  This  comes,  as  Mr.  Robertson 
truly  says,  from  transferring  hither  a  passage  from  the  Abingdon 
History  which  really  belongs  to  the  year  1080  (see  p.  675).  An 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  1068  is  utterly  impossible,  and  young 
Robert  would  be  a  most  unlikely  commander  to  be  s^t  <m  such 
an  errand. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  does  not  seem  to  repeat  the  story  in  his 
History  of  Normandy  and  England,  but  his  narrative  just  at  this 
stage  is  not  veiy  clear. 
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NOTE  DD.  pp.  225. 
Thi>  Expeditions  of  Habold*s  Soks. 

It  iB,  I  think,  clear  that  two  distinct  attempts  were  made  by 
the  sons  of  Harold  in  the  West  of  England,  in  two  suocessiTe  years, 
1068  and  1069.  As  so  often  happens,  there  is  no  contradiction 
among  our  authorities,  though  each  fills  up  omissions  in  the  others. 
The  expedition  of  1068  mainly  affected  Bristol  and  Somerset,  and 
was  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  Bristol  and  the  English  forces 
under  Eadnoth.  The  expedition  of  1069  mainly  affected  Devon- 
shire,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  Breton  Count  Brian.  It  is  thus 
easy  to  see  why  the  Norman  writers  speak  of  the  second  attempt 
only. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  attempt  of  zo68  is  that  given  in 
the  Worcester  Chronicle,  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text. 
Florence  is  fuller  only  in  mentioning  three  sons  of  Harold  and 
giving  their  names,  Qodwine,  Eadmund,  and  Magnus,  while  the 
Chronicler  simply  mentions  one  son  without  giving  his  name. 
Here  is  no  contradiction ;  Oodwine  was  doubtless  the  eldest  brother 
and  the  conmiander  of  the  force,  and  Eadmund  and  Magnus  might 
be  mentioned  or  not  Gk>dwine*s  name  appears  also  in  the  Win- 
chester Annals  (see  p.  227),  in  a  version  which,  whatever  we  think 
of  ity  is  at  any  rate  independent^  and  which  fixes,  from  what 
source  I  know  not,  the  number  of  his  ships  at  fifty-two.  William 
of  Malmesbury  {iii.  254)  brings  in  the  stoiy  in  his  usual  incidental 
way,  not  in  its  chronological  order,  but  as  an  illustration  of 
William's  policy  in  setting  Englishmen  to  fight  against  English- 
men. But  he  makes  no  iq)ecial  mention  of  Harold's  sons ;  the 
adventurers  are  simply  some  Englishmen  who  had  taken  shelter  in 
Ireland  and  Denmark;  "  Contra  quosdam,  qui  post  primam  infelicis 
ominis  pugnam  Danemarchiam  et  Hibemiam  profiigerant,  et  validfi 
congregate  manu  tertio  anno  redierant,  Angligenam  exercitum.  et 
ducem  objecit"    See  p.  226. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle  alone  mentions  the  first  hanyings  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Bristol ; 
the  account  in  Florence  begins  with  the  landing  in  Somerset  and 
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the  battle  with  Eadnoth.  He  howeyer  adds  the  harryings  in 
DeTonshire  and  Cornwall  after  the  battle,  which  the  Chronicle 
does  not  record. 

The  second  expedition  in  1069  is  also  recorded  by  the  Worcester 
Chronicler  and  by  Florence.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  "Vl^lliam  of 
Ifalmesbnry  or  by  the  Winchester  writer,  bnt  it  is  mentioned 
by  Orderic  (513  A),  and  by  William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  41).  It  is 
from  these  two  latter  writers  that  we  get  the  name  of  King  Diarmid 
as  the  protector  of  the  exiles.  All  the  accounts  agree  in  speaking 
of  two  sons  of  Harold  without  mentioning  their  names,  so  we  are 
left  to  guess  which  of  the  three  were  those  concerned  in  this  second 
attempt.  The  geography  of  the  campaign  is  worth  studying,  as 
the  way  in  which  one  story  fills  up  another  is  yeiy  curious.  All 
that  Florence  teUs  us  is  that  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taw 
or  the  Tavy  and  were  defeated  by  Count  Brian ;  "  De  Hibemi& 
yenientes,  in  ostio  fluminis  Tavi  applicuerunt,  et  cum  Breon^ 
Brytonico  comite  grave  proelium  commiserunt ;  quo  confecto,  unde 
venerant  redierunt."  The  Chronicler  fixes  the  place  of  their  landing 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Taw — "into  Taw  mu^San" — ^but  this  at  first 
sight  seems  only  the  more  contradidx>r7  to  Orderic's  story  of  their 
attacking  Exeter ;  ^'  Naves  armatd  manu  oneratas  ducentes  Exonio 
appulerunt.  Deinde  progredientes  a  littore  terram  audadus  de- 
populari  coeperunt,  et  ferro  igneque  fhrentes  maxima  patrare  damna 
conati  sunt."  Orderic,  or  William  of  Poitiers,  is  clearly  so  far 
wrong  in  his  geography  as  to  fancy  that  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  Exe 
instead  of  the  Taw,  but  his  account  of  an  attack  on  Exeter  is  not 
therefore  to  be  cast  aside.  We  htfVe  a  sort  of  climax  of  witnesses 
to  show  that  the  harrying  was  &r  more  widely  spread  than  any  one 
would  think  from  the  words  of  Florence,  and  that  it  stretched 
over  very  distant  parts  of  Devonshire.  First  of  all,  we  get  a  hint 
from  the  Chronicler  himself.  Harold's  sons  ''coman  .  .  .  into 
Taw  mu^^an  and  )«er  unwierlice  up  eodon."  Then  come  Orderic's 
own  words  about  their  leaving  the  coast  and  harrying  the  country, 
and  those  of  William  of  Jumibges  which  are  much  to  the  same 
effect ;  '^  More  ssBvissimorum  piratarum  rapinis  et  incendiis  terras 
populiun  exterminare  conati  sunt.**  Lastly,  we  get  a  most  remark- 
able entry  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  which  can  hardly  fiedl  to  refer 
to  this  expedition,  and  which  goes  far  to  fix  its  geographical  extent. 
At  pp.  300,  301  it  is  said  of  nine  manors  belonging  to  Judhel  of 
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Totnesy  "Hsec  ix  prssdictn  mansiones  sunt  TastatiB  per  Irkndinoe 
homines/'  The  names  of  the  places  are  given  as  Torlestan, 
Bachedona,  Coletona,  Heuis,  Walenintona,  Portlamuta,  Edetona^ 
Alwinestona,  Snra.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  Devonshire  topo- 
graphy to  identify  every  one  of  these  places,  but  I  can  recog- 
nize several  of  them  which  lie  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the 
shire.  ''Alwinestona"  is  probably  Alwington  near  Bideford,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  landing-place,  while  there  are  two 
Golytons,  both  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  shire  towards 
Dorset.  In  the  course  of  a  hanying  which  spread  so  &r  as 
this,  an  attack  on  Exeter  itself  would  be  anything  but  unlikely. 
Huish  again  and  Portlemouth  are  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  county  towards  Plymouth,  while  "  Walenintona"  would  seem  to 
be  Walkhampton  near  Launceston.  We  thus  find  in  Domesday 
a  ravaging  of  Devonshire  "  per  Irlandinos  homines  "  which  touched 
the  whole  south  and  west  of  the  shire.  We  can  hardly  £ul  to 
identify  this  expedition  ?nth  the  second  attempt  of  the  sons  of 
Harold,  and  we  are  thus  better  able  to  estimate  its  extent  and 
importance. 

NOTE  EE.   p.  228. 
The  Bibth  and  Education  of  Hbnbt  the  Fibst. 

It  is  plain  from  Orderic  (510  D)  that  the  birth  of  Henry  the 
First  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1068,  at  some  time  later 
than  his  mother's  coronation  in  May  (see  pp.  178,  227) ;  "  Decorata 
regio  diademate  matrona,  priusquam  annus  perficeretur,  filium 
nomine  Henricum  peperit."  As  William  left  Matilda  in  Nor- 
mandy early  in  December  1067  (see  p.  124),  the  birth  of  Henry 
could  not  have  happened  later  than  August  or  September.  But 
we  need  not  infer  from  the  words  of  the  Winchester  Annalist 
(1068,  Ann.  Hon.  li.  27)  that  Heniy*B  birth  followed  very  soon 
after  Matilda's  coronation.  He  says,  ^  Matildis  consecrata  est  •  .  . 
et  post  non  multos  dies  Henricum  filium  snum  in  lucem  protulit." 
The  words  of  Orderic  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  latest 
possible  time  of  the  year. 

As  for  the  place  of  Henry's  birth,  I  know  of  nothing  to  fix  it,  except 
the  vague  Selby  tradition  which  will  be  found  in  the  Monasticon, 
ill.  485.     As  usual,  a  particular  building  was  shown  as  his  birth- 
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place,  and,  as  nsaal,  the  building  was  of  &r  later  date.  Indeed, 
howeyer  freely  we  may  construe  the  words  of  Simeon  of  Durham 
under  the  next  year  1069,  "  OoDnobium  Sancti  Qermani  de  Selebi 
sumpait  exordium,"  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  settled  monastery  or  town  at  Selby  at  any  time  in  the  year 
1068.  If  therefore  Henry  was  bom  at  Selby,  it  could  only  have 
been  through  some  such  accident  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  text. 
The  reader  must  judge  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  such 
being  the  case.  I  should  myself  have  cast  aside  the  Selby  story 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention,  except  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  inherent  unlikelihood  of  the  tale  itself  is  really  something  in 
its  favour;  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  local  vanity  of  Selby 
could  have  taken  so  strange  a  form,  if  there  had  not  been  some 
groundwork  to  go  upon.  Secondly,  though  a  birth  at  Selby  was 
a  thing  not  at  all  to  be  looked  for,  a  birth  at  York  was  a  thing  by 
no  means  unlikely  to  be  deliberately  planned.  But  the  whole  matter 
is  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  must  be  left  in  uncertainty. 

As  to  the  unusual  care  bestowed  on  Henry's  education,  and 
the  unusual  amount  of  his  learning,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  The  only  question  is  how  far  his  education  was  an 
English  one.  Orderic  himself  says  (510  D),  *'  Hie  dum  deciles 
annoB  attigisset,  litterarum  scientiam  dididt.''  And  in  another 
passage  (665  D),  "  Hie  in  infantii  studiis  literarum  a  parentibus 
traditus  est,  et  tarn  naturali  quam  doctrinali  scientifi  nobiliter 
imbutus  est''  William  of  Malmesbury  enlarges  still  further  on 
his  literary  acquirements,  and  he  says  plainly  that  on  account 
of  his  royal  birth  he  was  the  only  one  of  William's  sons 
who  was  looked  on  as  entitled  to  the  English  Crown.  That  this 
latter  argument  had  a  sound  foundation  in  English  law  I  have 
already  shown  (see  vol.  L  pp.  11 7-291).  The  whole  passage 
(v.  390)  runs  thus ;  ^'  Henricus,  junior  filius  Willelmi  magni,  natus 
est  in  Anglift  anno  tertio  postquam  pater  eam  adierat ;  infans  jam 
timi  omnium  votis  conspirantibus  educatus  egregie,  quod  solus 
omnium  filiorum  Willelmi  natus  esset  regie,  et  ei  regnum  videretur 
competere.  Itaque  tirocinium  rudimentorum  in  scholis  egit  lite- 
ralibus^  et  librorum  mella  adeo  avidis  medullis  indidit  ut  nuUi  postea 
bellorum  tumultus,  nulli  curarum  motus,  eas  excutere  illustri 
animo  possent."     So  Will.  Gkm.  viii.  10;    "Plurimi  sunt  Isetatiy 
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quod  mode  Begem  natum  de  Bege  et  Begini,  natnm  et  nutritniii 
in  Angli^  habere  meraissent/'  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that 
Henry  was — ^at  least  after  his  mother's  death — sometimeB  left  in 
England  while  his  brothers  were  in  Normandy.  We  find  him  at 
Abingdon  at  Easter  1084  (see  above,  p.  735),  when  it  is  specially 
added  (Hist.  Mon.  Ab.  ii.  12),  "  sois  in  Normanni&  cnm  patre 
fratribus  constitutis."  All  these  hints  look  in  the  same  direction. 
The  first  sign  which  I  have  come  across  of  the  traditional  name 
Beauclerc  is  in  the  Annals  of  Thomas  Wykes  (Ann.  Mon.  iy.  11) 
under  the  year  1087,  where  he  is  described  as  "  Henricus  postremas 
filiorum  suorum  [Willelmi],  quem  vulgus  Cflericnm  nuncupabat." 

Henry  was  thus,  unlike  either  of  his  brothers,  a  bom  ^thelin^. 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  is  himself  called  by  that  name,  but  he 
bears  the  equivalent  title  '^Clito"  in  Orderic  (689  C),  and  the 
English  title  itself  is  freely  given  to  his  son  William  (Orderic,  649  B, 
704  B,  851  B,  869  B).  Was  he  then,  as  became  an  English  iEtheling, 
taught  the  English  totigue  from  his  childhood  ?  Nothing  is  more 
likely  in  itself.  Henry  must  have  been  beginning  to  speak  about 
the  time  when  his  father  (see  p.  323)  was  himself  trying  to  learn  the 
language  of  his  new  Kingdom.  William  would  naturally  wish  that 
his  English-bom  son,  to  whom  the  learning  of  the  tongue  would  be 
no  sudi  burthen  as  it  was  to  himself,  should  speak  and  read 
English  from  the  first.  Still  the  evidence  is  not  so  strong  that  I 
can  venture  to  assert  the  fiust  with  the  same  confidence  as  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  (iv.  2269  686).  The  only  direct  evidence  that  I 
know  is  the  passage  of  Mary  of  France  (ii.  401),  of  which  I  have 
said  something  in  vol.  iii.  p.  572.     The  passage  in  full  runs  thus ; 

•  "  Pur  amur  le  cnmte  Willaume,  De  Griu  en  Latin  le  tnma 

Le  plas  vaiUant  de  cest  royaume,  Li  roxs  Henris  qui  moult  Tama, 

M'entremis  de  cest  livre  feire  Le  tramilata  pnis  en  Engleiz ; 

E  de  I'Angleiz  en  Roman  treire.  £  jeo  I'ai  rim^  en  Fran9eis 

Ysopet  apeluns  ce  livre  Si  cum  gel*  tmvai  premi^remenfc." 
Qu'il  traveilla  et  fist  < 


Count  William  is  said  hy  M.  de  Roquefort  to  mean  William  Earl  of 
Salishury,  who  died  in  1257.  Mary's  own  date  then  helongs  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  If  Henry  be  the  right  reading,  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Henry  the  First  is  meant.  There  is  no  time  in 
the  life  either  of  Henry  the  Second  or  of  Henry  the  Third  when  we 
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can  fimcy  him  tranBlating  Greek  fobles  either  into  Latin  or  into 
English.  It  depends  on  the  punctuation,  which  of  course  is  some- 
what arbitrary,  and  which  M.  de  Roquefort  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
give  di£ferentlyy  whether  we  take  it  to  mean  that  the  royal  translator 
simply  translated  from  Latin  into  English  or  that  he  translated  the 
Greeky  first  into  Latin  and  then  into  English.  The  latter  certainly 
seems  the  more  obvious  meaning.  I  know  of  no  direct  eyidenoe  that 
Henry  the  First  understood  Greek ;  still  of  all  the  Kings  before 
Henry  the  Eighth  he  was  the  most  likely  to  haye  done  so.  We  may, 
I  think,  take  the  witness  of  Mary  as  showing  that  some  King  of 
England  translated  fables  into  English,  certainly  from  the  Latin  and 
probably  from  the  Greek.  The  very  strangeness  of  the  story  makes 
it  unlikely  that  any  one  would  invent  it  without  some  ground.  If 
then  the  translation  was  made  by  any  King  of  England  after  the 
Conquest^  we  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  setting  down  Henry  the  First 
as  the  translator.  In  him  alone  is  a  knowledge  of  Greek  the  least 
likely,  and  special  care  in  the  study  of  English  exactly  suits  the 
circumstance  of  his  birth  and  position.  If  the  translation  was  really 
made  by  Heniy,  it  would  doubtless  be,  as  I  suggested  in  my  former 
Tolume,  a  youthful  exercise  at  some  stage  of  his  learned  education. 

There  remains  howeyer  the  question  whether  ^'  Henris  "  is  the  true 
reading,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  adopt  some  of  the  other 
shapes  in  which  the  King's  name  appears.  For  "  Henris ''  other  texts 
read  "Amez,"  "Auvert,"  "Auvres,"  "Mires,"  "Alurez,"  "Aflrus." 
Whatever  we  make  of  "  Mires  "  and  "  Amez,"  the  other  forms  seem 
to  be  corruptions  of  .Wilfred  (see  vol.  i.  p.  519).  Now  would  a  tran- 
scriber be  more  likely  to  put  iElfred  instead  of  Henry  or  to  put 
Henry  instead  of  Alfred  I  There  is  something  to  be  said  both  ways. 
A  copyist  who  was  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the  literary  exploit 
attributed  to  Heniy,  especially  if  he  were  actually  writing  under 
Henry  the  Third,  might  be  tempted  to  substitute  the  name  of 
iElfred,  a  name  which  before  the  thirteenth  century  was  already 
surrounded  by  a  thoroughly  mythical  atmosphere  as  regards  both 
his  literary  performances  and  his  other  actions.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  transcriber  meeting  with  any  of  the  unintelligible  forms  which 
I  have  just  quoted  might  think  it  a  clever  hit  to  substitute  some 
fjftmiliar  name,  Henry  or  any  other.  As  to  the  internal  probability 
of  the  work  being  Alfred's,  we  know  pretty  well  what  his  attain- 
ments were,  what  he  wrote  and  translated.    There  is  no  evidence 
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that  he  ever  translated  any  fables,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show- 
that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  Oreek.  There  is  also  the  difficnliy, 
a  minor  difficulty  certainly,  which  is  pressed  by  M.  de  Roquefort 
(IL  3f ),  that  the  English  of  Alfred  would  hardly  have  been 
intelligible  to  Mary  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  still  more 
force  in  his  argument  (ii.  37,  39)  that  the  fiibles  are  full  of  ideas 
and  expressions,  titles  of  offices  and  the  like^  which  suit  the  time  of 
Henry  but  do  not  suit  the  time  of  .^Blfred. 

On  the  whole  then  I  think  that  JBlfred  cannot  have  made  the 
English  translation  of  the  fitbles  which  Mary  of  France  translated 
from  English  into  French.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
Henry  the  First  was  the  real  translator.  The  learned  education  of 
Henry  is  certain^  and  it  may  probably  have  gone  so  &r  as  to  take 
in  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  His  English  education  is  so  probable 
that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  all  but  certain,  and  the  witness  to  his 
English  education  is  just  the  same  whether  he  understood  Greek 
or  not.  But  whether  the  young  ^theling  appeared  as  a  translator  of 
Greek  books  into  English  is  a  point  which  I  think  highly  probable, 
but  which  I  cannot,  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  yenture  to  assume 
as  proved. 

NOTE  FF.  p.  230. 
The  Foukdatiok  Legend  of  Selbt  Abbey. 

That  Saint  German's  Abbey  at  Selby  took  its  beginning  in  some 
shape  or  another  in  the  year  1069  we  may  set  down  for  certain  on 
the  authority  of  Simeon  of  Durham  (see  p.  230).  This  is  the 
whole  of  our  contemporary  knowledge.  There  is  no  mention  in 
Domesday  of  the  church  or  town  of  Selby,  and  for  details  we  are 
left  wholly  to  the  *'  Historia  Selbiensis  Monasterii "  in  Labbe,  L  594. 
This  account,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  1184,  though 
containing  much  legendaiy  matter,  contains  also  seyeral  names  and 
incidents  which  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  kernel  of  tnith  in 
the  story.  In  the  heading,  as  in  Simeon,  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  is  assigned  to  the  year  1069. 

In  the  early  days  of  William's  reign  (^'eodem  ferme  tempore  quo 
Angliam  Dux  Normanniss  Willelmus  invaserat  potentique  dexterft^ 
suo  subjugavit  imperio/*  p.  596),  a  brother  of  the  house  of  Saint 
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Oerman  at  Axxxerr^  Benedict  by  name,  is  miracnloiisly  bidden  by 
the  patron  aaint  to  go  to  a  place  called  Selby  in  England,  which  he 
will  find  by  the  banks  of  the  Oose,  not  far  from  the  city  of  York. 
He  is  there  to  found  a  cell  in  honour  of  Saint  Oerman  on  a  piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  King.  After  Bome  strange  adventures,  he 
reaches  England  with  a  finger  of  his  patron,  and  by  a  confusion 
of  names  he  is  led  to  Salisbury  instead  of  Selby,  for,  as  the 
writer  truly  adds  (p.  599),  "  nomen  Salesbyriae  percelebre  fuit, 
Selebiae  yero  tunc  temporis  satis  incognitum."  At  Salisbury  he 
is  kindly  received  by  a  certain  Eadward,  of  whose  merits  a 
glowing  description  is  given  (p.  598) ;  *'  Fuit  tunc  temporis  in 
Salesbyrid  civis  quidam,  Eduuardus  nomine,  vir  omni  morum 
honestate  prafiilgens,  et  inter  secularia  vitam  et  morem  diffitens 
secularem,  habitu  tamen  et  specie  specimen  in  eo  secularitatis 
apparebat,  qui  etiam,  non  minus  censiis  quam  sensds  locupletatus 
honore,  propter  diversarum  opum  affluentem  congeriem  Dives  cog- 
nominabatur."  Another  friend  whom  he  found  was  a  clerk  named 
Theobald,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter  (p.  600).  But  being  puzzled 
at  not  finding  the  river  Ouse  and  the  city  of  York  anywhere  in 
that  part  of  England,  and  being  again  further  warned  by  his  patron, 
he  set  sail  at  Lyme  (Luma)  in  a  merchant  ship  bound  for  Yark« 
He  is  landed  at  the  spot  called  Selby,  which  we  are  told  means  in 
Latin  **  marini  vituli  villa,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  separated 
from  York  by  about  ten  miles  of  wood.  Here  Benedict  made 
himself  a  dwelling  under  a  great  oak-tree  wiiich  was  called  by  the 
natives  Strihac  (p.  600).  This,  we  are  distinctly  told,  happened  in 
the  year  1069,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  William,  a  date  which,  if 
it  be  exact,  is  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  Selby  as  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  the  First. 

The  fieime  of  the  anchorite  was  gradually  spread  abroad,  and 
at  last  the  cross  on  Benedict's  cell  was  seen  by  the  Sheriff  of 
the  shire,  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric,  who  was  sailing  along  the 
river,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  a  way  of  travelling 
which  was  necessary  in  those  times  on  account  of  the  attacks  to 
whidi  all  Frenchmen  were  liable  at  the  hands  of  the  revolted 
English.  The  description  is  worth  quoting  (p.  602);  ^  Gomitabatur 
eum  [Hugonem]  non  modica  mUitiffi  multitudo,  quia  bellicse  classis 
immanitate  perdurante  non  adhuc  perfectse  pacis  tranquillitas  ab 
aianis  et  acie  militem  absolverat.   Fregit  hoc  in  illis  finibus  Anglorum 
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indomita  ferodtas  et  invicta  conBtantia,  qui  semper  ad  ymdicUm 
suam  in  Qallos  insurgenteB  ultra  vires  et  posse,  ubioamque  sibi 
inyicem  obmebant,  qnis  eoram  plus  posset  in  viribus  experiri 
nitebantar.  Hac  de  cansd  tantd  militum  multitudine  prsedictns 
Vicecomes  constipatus  incedebat."  The  Sheriff  has  an  interview 
with  Benedict^  he  leaves  him  his  own  tent  as  a  temporaiy  dwelling- 
plaoe,  and  directs  the  bnildiDg  of  a  chapel  for  his  use. 

It  next  occurs  to  the  friendly  Sheriff  that  Benedict,  holy  as  he  is, 
is  after  all  only  a  squatter  on  the  King's  land.  He  accordingly  takes 
him  to  William— evidently  at  York  or  at  least  somewhere  in  those 
parts — by  whom  he  is  &vourably  received,  and  obtains  a  small 
grant  of  land,  on  which  he  begins  to  build  his  monastery.  Brethren 
now  flow  to  him,  but  he  is  troubled  by  a  person  described  (p.  603)  as 
'^quidam  princeps  latronum,  nomine  Suuam  filius  Sigge,  qui  in  vicinis 
nemoribus  cum  adhsBrentibus  sibi  complicibus  assiduis  discursibos 
vagabatur."*  In  this  outlaw  we  may  see  a  disinherited  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Swegen.  Miracles  of  course  follow,  one  of  them 
being  wrought  on  behalf  of  Hugh  the  son  of  Erneis  of  Bunin 
{"  Emissius  Deburum"),  who  is  described  as  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 
Lastly,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned — for  the  stoiy  of  Abbot  Benedict 
runs  on  into  the  days  of  William  Bufns,  and  his  later  history  is  not 
specially  honourable — we  see  Benedict  blessed  as  Abbot  by  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  new  house  was,  we  are  told  (p.  601), 
the  only  monastery  in  Northern  England,  except  Durham;  ''per 
totam  Eboraci  siriam,  excepts  Dunelmensi  congregatione,  nee 
monachus  nee  monachorum  locus  aliquis  in  illis  diebus  facile  valoit 
reperiri."  Here  is  a  clear  confusion,  as  Durham  did  not  become  a 
monastery  till  several  years  later  (see  p.  677).  The  whole  founda- 
tion was  organized  under  a  charter  of  William,  which  appears 
at  p.  604  of  Labbe  and,  seemingly  from  another  source,  at  vol. 
iii.  p.  499  of  the  Monasticon.  One  hardly  knows  what  to  make 
of  its  stilted  and  inflated  beginning,  which  savours  rather  of 
iEthelred  than  of  William ; 

"  Willermus  fortissunus,  immo  potentissimus  Rex  onmium  Begum 
lUorum,  a  quibus  eo  tempore  sceptra  Regalia  sub  Divino  guber- 
nabantur  ["  sub  divo  gubemantur"  in  Monasticon],  maximum  Ln- 
perium  AnglicsB  terres  regens,  quod  promissione  [''  permissione"  in 
Monasticon]  atque  voluntate  Dei  primum  signis  mirabilibusque 
prodigiis,  ac  deinde  magnis  viribus,  bellisque  debellando  Anglo^ 
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tandem  acqoisitum  gubernans,  viiis,  tarn  ecclesiasticiB,  quam  suis 
Ck>mitibii8  Baronibusqne  ac  ministris  omuibns  salntenB.^ 

Several  other  grants  of  private  benefactors  appear  in  the  Monas- 
ticon,  iii.  499,  500.  One  of  them,  a  grant  of  Gilbert  Tison,  is  made 
very  suspicious  by  the  signature  of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  as  well  as 
by  its  being  granted  *^  ad  instantiam  nobilis  Regine  Anglin, 
MatUdis  nomine,  pro  animabus  Begis  Sancti  Edwardi  et  Willielmi 
Bastardi,  parentum  et  snccessorum  meorum."  Another  grant  of  the 
same  benefactor  is  made,  in  more  decent  language,  ''pro  animS 
domini  nostri  Willielmi  Begis/'  and  amongst  other  things  it  con- 
firms a  grant  made  by  "quidam  ex  hominibus  meis  nomine 
Suanus,"  who  may  be  the  repentant  freebooter  of  the  legend. 

The  value  of  this  stoiy  lies  in  the  names  which  it  introduces. 
Eadward  of  Salisbury,  Sheriff  of  WOtshire,  appears  in  Domesday  as 
a  great  landowner  in  Wiltshire  and  the  neighbouring  shires.  Who 
he  was  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain,  whether  an  Englishman  of  the 
school  of  Wigod  and  ThurkiU  or  a  Norman  who  bore  the  name  of 
one  of  the  ^thelings.  There  is  indeed  a  story  in  the  Monasticon 
(vi.  501),  in  the  account  of  Lacock  Abbey,  which  makes  him  the  son 
of  a  person  described  as  ^'  miles  strenuus  Normannus,  Walterus  le 
Ewrus,  Ck>mes  de  Bosmar,"  and  it  is  added, ''  cui  propter  probitatcm 
suam  Bex  Guillelmus  dedit  totum  dominium  de  Saresburi&  et 
Ambresburil''  Walter's  son  Eadward  was  bom  after  his  coming  to 
England; ''  Walterus  le  Ewrus  genuit  Edwardum,  natione  Anglicum 
natum,  postea  Yicecomitem  Wiltes."  The  impossibility  of  this 
story  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Nichob  in  the  Salisbury  Volume  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  p.  213.  So  far  as  it  is  good  for  any- 
thing, it  is  in  favour  of  Eadward's  English  birth,  and  thereby  of 
the  English  descent  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  who  sprang  from  him. 
The  Selby  legend  also  clearly  looks  on  Eadward  as  an  Englishman, 
for  the  Frenchman — at  least  Ducal-Burgundian — ^Benedict  needs 
the  services  of  Theobald  as  an  interpreter,  and  it  should  also  be 
noticed  that  Eadward  is  called  '*  civis."  It  looks  very  much  as  if 
we  had  found  another  great  medisBval  fieunily,  which  was  reaUy  of 
English  descent,  but  which  invented  a  Norman  fore&ther  for  itself. 

Some  of  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  story  are  also  well 
known.  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric  and  Emeis  of  Burun  are  real  York- 
shire landowners  in  Domesday,  and  Hugh  appears  in  Nottingham 
(p.  a8o)  as  '^  Hugo  filius  Baldrici  Yicecomes."    Hugh  therefore  was 
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Sheriff  lomewhere,  and  it  is  yeiy  pofidUe  that  he  may  have  bean 
appoiiited  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  late  in  1069,  after  the  capture  of 
William  Malet  All  these  touches  give  us  confidence  in  the  main 
outline  of  the  story,  but  the  more  we  beUeve  it  the  less  we  can  be- 
lieye  the  tradition  of  Henry  the  First's  burth  at  Selby. 

Matthew  Paris  (Historia  Anglomm,  L  34),  or  some  inteix^lator  of 
his  manuscript,  has  a  strange  story  about  the  foundation  of  SeLby. 
William's  two  monasteries  in  England  are  oddly  described  as 
«  ccenobia  nobilia^  videlicet  de  Bello  in  partibus  Anglin  orientaUbos 
et  Selebi  occidentalibus."  Selby  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
'<  pro  eo  quod  quemdam  sibi  consanguinitate  propinquum  veneno 
Occident,  timens  ne  ipsum  de  r^gno  Anglisd  supplantaret  vel 
ducatu  vel  utroque^  quia  strenuissimus  foit."  This  must  be  some 
vague  glimmering  of  the  death  of  Conan,  on  which  see  vol.  iii.  p. 
714.  The  story  goes  00  to  say  that  William  on  his  death-bed  was 
visited  by  a  holy  Bishop,  his  confessor,  who  asked  whether  he 
repented  of  this  crime.  William  said  that  he  could  not  repent 
Did  he  repent  that  he  could  not  repent  f  WiUiam  had  got  thus 
Car  in  the  way  of  amendment,  and  with  thia  the  Bishop  seems  to 
have  been  satisfied. 


NOTE  Oa.  p.  398. 

William's  Q&ants  of  HoLDESinssB. 

Ik  the  local  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Heauz  (i.  89,  ed.  Bond,  and 
Hon.  Angl.  V.  390)  we  find  a  story  in  which  Drogo,  a  Flemish  follower 
of  William  ("  miles  quidam  valde  probus  et  in  annis  probatos,  qui 
cum  ipso  in  Angiiam  venerate  Drugo  de  k  Bouerer,  Flandrensis, 
qui  constmzitcastellum  de  Skypse"),  receives  firom  William  a  grant 
of  Holdemess  ("insuhm  de  Holdemese  ").  Drogo  was  married  to 
a  kinswoman  of  the  King;  whom  he  killed  ("habuit  autem  idem 
Drugo  uzoiem  quamdam  B^gis  eognatam,  quam  omine  infiHisto 
interemit '').  He  then  goes  to  the  King;  he  pretends  that  he  is  going 
with  his  wife  to  Flanders,  and  asks  for  mon^  for  the  journey. 
William  is  deeeived  and  gives  him  the  money,  on  which  Drogo 
crosses  the  sea.  The  King;  on  finding  out  his  mistake,  jends  to 
arrest  him,  but  his  renowned  police  was  for  once  inefiectnal ;  Drogo 
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had  crossed  ihe  sea  and  neyer  came  back  (''  ipse  denuo  non  rever- 
soras  traDBfretaTif).  William  then  grants  the  land  to  Odo  of 
Champagne,  who  is,  as  nsoal  (see  toI.  ii.  p.  587),  described  as 
marrying  William's  sister  instead  of  his  niece.  Bat  Holdemess 
was  a  barren  land  and  grew  nothing  but  oats;  so  when  Odo's 
wife  had  borne  him  a  son,  who  was  named  Stephen,  he  asked  the 
King  to  giye  him  some  land  which  grew  wheat,  that  he  might  feed 
his  nephew  ("  petiit  a  Rege  ut  daret  ei  terram  ferentem  frumentimiy 
uide  alere  posset  nepotem  sunm*').  He  therefore  gaye  him  the 
lordship  of  Bytham  and  other  lands  elsewhere.  This  Stephen  was 
the  father  of  William  the  Fat,  Count  of  Albemarle,  who  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Meauz,  at  a^lace  so  called  because  it  had  been  held 
(78)  by  one  Gamel  the  son  of  Ketel,  who  had  come  in  William's  train 
from  ICeauz  in  France  and  gaye  his  new  abode  tbe  name  of  the 
old  one.  "  Qamellus  filius  Ketelli  de  MelsS,  ayus  seu  pater  dicti 
Johannis  de  MelsS,  cum  Willielmo  Notho,  R^  et  Conqnasstore,  de 
prsedictd  dyitate  Gallic,  ICeaux  Qallice  dictS,  eziens,  cum  aliis,  in 
his  partibus  HoldemesiflB  sortem  sue  habitationis  est  assecutus,  et, 
ob  memoriam  dyitatis  su»  egressionis,  nomen  huic  loco  quem  in- 
habitabat  ut  Meaux  nuncaparetur  imponebat." 

Now  that  this  story  cannot  be  strictly  true  is  plain  from  Domes- 
day. There  (323  6  et  seqq)  one  ''Drogo  de  Beyrere"  appears  as 
the  owner  of  a  yast  estate  in  the  parts  of  Holdemess.  He  is  found 
also  in  yarious  other  parts  of  Domesday,  especially  in  Lincolnshire 
(360  6),  where  he  appears  as  possessor  of  Bitham.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  find  Odo  of  Champagne  or  his  son  Stephen  in  any 
part  of  the  Suryey.  As  for  Qamel  the  son  of  Eetel,  a  man 
with  such  a  thoroughly  Danish  name  would  be  yery  likdy  indeed 
to  be  a  natural  Torkshireman,  but  yery  unlikely  to  haye  come 
frt)m  France  into  Yorkshire.  The  only  Qamel  to  be  found  in 
Domesday  as  a  tenant  in  capite  is  the  Qamel  who  had  a  share 
in  the  Northumbrian  insurrection  (see  yol.  ii  p.  483),  nor  can 
I  find  any  man  of  the  name  eyen  as  an  under-tenant  of  the  lord 
of  Holdemess. 

On  the  other  hand,  Orderic  (522  C)  distinctly  asserts  that 
William  gaye  what  he  calb  the  Earldom  of  Holdemess  to  Odo  of 
Champagne  ("Odoni  Campaniensi,  nepoti  Theobaldi  Comitas,  qui 
soTorem  habebat  ejusdem  Regis,  filiam  scilicet  Rodberti  Duds, 
dedit  idem  oomitatum  Hildemessae "),  and  both  Odo  and  his  son 
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Stephen  plays  an  important,  though  not  a  very  BacceBaful,  part  in 
English  afihirs  in  the  reign  of  William  Rnfus.  jSee  Florenee,  1095, 
1096. 

I  must  leave  the  matter  to  genealogists  and  local  inquir»B. 
It  b  of  course  possible  that  the  stoiy  of  Drogo,  or  the  &ct8  on 
which  the  story  is  founded,  and  the  grant  of  Holdemess  to  Odo, 
may  have  happened  in  the  very  latest  days  of  WiUianEiy  after  the 
Survey  was  drawn  up. 

NOTE  HH.  p.  304. 

The  Ghurohiis  of  Jabbow  akd  Kokkwbabxouth. 

The  history  of  these  churches  supplies  Ur.  Hinde  with  one  of 
his  arguments  against  the  authority  of  the  Northumbrian  inteipo- 
later  of  Florence.  But,  as  the  arguments  are  closely  connected 
with  the  fabrics  of  the  two  churches,  I  reserve  their  consideration 
till  I  examine  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  on  architecture  in  my 
fifth  volume. 

NOTE  n.   p.  305. 

Retention  of  English  Naices  in  Dubham. 

I  bbbebve  this  also  for  the  examination  of  the  effect  of  the 
Conquest  on  nomenclature  which  I  hope  to  make  in  my  fifth 
volume. 

NOTE  KK.  p.  324. 

The  Laws  of  Eadwabd  and  William. 

This  also  I  keep  for  a  general  examination  of  the  eflbct  of  the 
Conquest  upon  English  Law. 

NOTE  LL.  p.  344. 
The  Relations  of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbubt  and 

TOBK. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  also  will  find  a  place  when  I 
come  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  upon  ecclesiastical 
matters. 
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NOTE  MM.  p.  345. 
The  Allboed  Pkitance  ok  William's  Soldiers. 

Ik  Wilkins's  Concilia,  i.  366,  we  have  a  set  of  canons  enjoiniDg 
certain  penances  on  William's  soldiers,  which  are  there  described  as 
passed  in  a  council  at  Winchester,  and  as  printed  '*  ex  yetosto 
libro  Sazonico,  ad  Wigomensem  Ecdesiam  spectante."  They  ap- 
pear also  in  Bessin's  Concilia  Botomagensis  ProvincisB,  p.  50.  And 
it  is  plain  that,  if  they  were  ever  passed  at  all,  they  were  passed  at 
a  Norman  and  not  an  English  synod,  and  the  mention  of  Ermenfrid 
fixes  the  date  to  this  synod  of  the  year  lof  o.  The  heading  stands 
thus; 

"  Hadc  est  poBnitenti»  institutio  secundum  decreta  Normannorum 
prsBsulum,  auctoritate  Summi  Pontificis,  confirmata  per  Legatum 
suum  Ermenfredum  Episcopum  Sedunensem,  imponenda  illis  homi- 
nibus,  quos  Willelmus  Normannorum  Dux  suo  jussu  armayit,  et. 
qui  absque  jussu  suo  erant  armati  et  ex  debito  ei  militiam 
dabant." 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader  whether  a  docu- 
ment can  possibly  be  genuine  which  imposes  penances  on  all  who 
had  taken  any  share  in  William's  great  crusade,  and  therefore,  by 
implication,  on  William  himself  more  than  on  any  one  else.  But  the 
enactments  are  exceedingly  curious.  They  begin  by  one  decree 
which,  according  to  Guy  of  Amiens  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  509),  would 
have  condemned  the  Conqueror  to  a  penance  of  two  thousand  years ; 
^*  Qui  magno  proelio  sdt  se  hominem  occidisse,  secundum  numerum 
hominum  pro  unoquoque  uno  anno  poeniteat."  Provisions  follow 
for  those  who  do  not  know  whether  those  whom  they  struck  had 
died,  and  for  those  who  cannot  remember  the  number  of  those 
whom  they  killed.  The  will  is  punished  as  well  as  the  deed ;  '^  Qui 
autem  neminem  percusserit,  si  percutere  voluerat,  triduo  pceniteat." 
Then  comes  an  order  seemingly  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux;  "De  clericis  qui  pugnaverunt  aut  pugnandi 
gratift  armati  fiierunt,  quia  pugnSsse  illis  iUicitum  erat  secundum 
instituta  canonum,  ac  si  in  patri&  su&  peccdssent,  pceniteant.  PcDui- 
tentise  monachorum  secundum  regulam  suam  et  Abbatum  judicia 
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Btataantor."  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  mercenaries  and 
for  the  archers ;  "  De  sagittariis,  qui  ignoranter  aliquos  occiderunt, 
vel  absque  bomicidio  vulneravenmt,  tribus  quadragesimis  poeni- 
teant."  Lastly  come  a  series  of  decrees  about  acts  of  violence  done 
after  the  battle,  whidi  Have  a  more  genuine  sound,  and  which  may 
be  taken  in  coimezion  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  William's 
strict  discipline  (see  p.  30),  and  a  mailed  distinction  is  drawn 
between  acts  done  before  the  Eing^s  coronation  and  acts  done  after ; 

"Quicumque,  excepto  hoc  proelio,  ante  Regis  consecrationem,  victfis 
quttrendi  causft  per  regnum  discuirerunt,  et  hostibus  repugnant!- 
bus  aliquos  occiderunt^  pro  singulis  uno  anno  pceniteant. 

''  Qui  autem,  non  necessitate  victib  sed  prsddandi  causS  discuire- 
runtk  et  aliquos  occiderunt,  tres  anno  pceniteant. 

"  Qui  autem  post  consecrationem  Regis  hominem  occiderunt,  sicut 
de  homicidiiB  sponte  commissis  pceniteant ;  hoc  excepto,  ut  si  quia 
de  illis  quemque  qui  adhuc  repugnabant  Regi  ocddit  vel  percosmt^ 
ricut  supra  pceniteat. 

''  De  adulteriis,  et  raptibus,  et  fomicationibus  quibuscumqae,  ac 
si  in  patri&  snA  pecdbsent,  pceiiiteant." 

Sir  Francb  Palgrave  (iii.  484)  accepts  the  decrees  widiout  hesi- 
tation, and  fixes  the  synod  to  the  same  date  as  I  do. 


NOTE  NN.  p,  398. 

I^THBio  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban'b. 

This  Prelate  fills  a  great  space  in  the  legendary  narrative  of  the 
Conquest  as  given  by  Thierry ;  but  his  authentic  history  will  go  into 
a  very  small  compass.  I  doubt  whether  it  goes  beyond  the  signa- 
ture which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text  and  another  of  '^  Fredericos 
Abbas  Verolamii"  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  London  in  1075 
(Wilkins,  i.  363).  The  Life  of  Frithric  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  the 
Gesta  Abbatum  (L  41),  seems  mythical  in  all  its  details.  His  origin 
is  thus  described ;  "  Iste,  ex  veteribus  Saxonibus  claram  duoens  origi* 
nem  et  Dads,  Cnutoni  Regi  fiiit  consanguineus,  et  linealiter  de- 
scendendo  propinquus."  He  was  appointed  Abbot  in  1064,  and  was  in 
high  favour  both  with  Eadward  and  with  Harold  (i.  44).     He  first 
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appears  in  Thierry  (L  263)  as  blocking  William's  course  on  his  way 
between  Berkhampstead  and  London  before  his  coronation  (see  vol. 
iii.  p.  655).  This  seems  to  come  from  a  mythical  story  in  the 
Gesta  (i.  47),  which  Thierry  himself  tells  over  again  in  ii.  29. 
William,  by  Lanfranc's  advice,  designs  or  professes  to  treat  the 
English  more  gently.  William  and  Laniranc  accordingly  meet 
Frithric  at  Berkhampstead,  and  William  swears  to  observe  the 
laws  of  King  Eadward.  This  is  of  course  an  echo  of  the  sub- 
mission at  Berkhampstead  in  1066.  But  it  does  not  happen  till 
after  a  great  revolt^  in  which  Eadgar,  Stigand,  Eadwine,  and  the 
Bishops  Wulfistan  and  Walter  (see  p.  379)  all  take  a  part,  but  of 
which  the  chiefs  are  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Abbot  Frithric  (i.  45) ; 
*'  Aluredum  Archiepiscopum  Eboracensem  omnes  Aquilonares  elege- 
runt  capitaneum,  Australes  autem  Abbatem  Frethericum."  They 
have  many  of  the  citizens  of  London  on  their  side,  and  they  seem 
to  give  William  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But  ^^9  being  '^  immiseri- 
cors,"  "  tyrannus  inexorabilis/'  "  astutus,"  and  "  tyrannus  belliger," 
contrives  to  divide  them  and  to  crush  them  separately.  Stigand,  an 
unstable  man,  "  similis  arundini  ventis  agitatse,*'  fluctuates  between, 
the  King  and  the  English,  till  he  is  deposed  and  imprisoned,  where 
he  shares  the  &te  of  Judas  or  Arius ;  "  in  carcere  contabuit  et  visce- 
ribus  crepuit  circumfusis."  The  new  Archbishop  Lanfranc  wins  the 
Papal  sanction  for  William,  and  a  fierce  war  goes  on  between  him 
and  the  English,  headed  by  Eadgar  and  Frithric  —  Ealdred  has 
vanished;  '^Ezercitum  numerosum  ac  fortissimum  conflaverunt, 
prseficientes  sibi  Eadgarum  speciosisBimum  et  fortissimum,  in.  cujus 
sinu  tota  spes  reposita  fuit  Angligenarum.  Unde  in  Angliam 
tale  eziit  eulogium, '  Eadgar  Ethelyng  Engelondes  derlyng^''  (i.  47). 
Frithric  also  was  *^  inter  omnes  Anglos  dux  et  promotor  efficacissi- 
mus."  Then  comes  William's  oath  at  Berkhampstead,  notwith- 
standing which  he  goes  on  crushing  the  English  in  detail  and  giving 
their  lands  to  Normans.  Eadgar  flies  to  Scotland,  others  of  the 
chief  men  to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  elsewhere.  Their  loss  was 
great ;  ''  Ezsularunt  ab  Anglid  nobiles,  tam  milites  quam  prsBlati ; 
viri  sancti,  generosi,  ac  dapsiles,  qui  more  Orientalium,  et  maxime 
Trojanorum,  barbas  et  comas  nutriebant,  armis  et  fide  pneclaris- 
simi.  Quibus  exsulantibus,  pristina  regni  sanctitas  ac  nobilitas  irre- 
meabiliter  ezsulavit ''  (i.  48).  William  and  Lanfranc  now  greatly  op* 
press  the  two  patriotic  Bishops  Wulfstan  and  Walter.    Wulfstac 
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is  miraculously  deliYeted  in  the  synod  of  Westmihster,  according  to 
the  well-known  story;  Walter  seeks  shelter  in  Wales.  William 
himself  wonders  at  his  own  success,  and  in  full  G^mot  Q*  in  quodam 
conventu  ubi  cuncti  prelati  cum  nobilioribus  regni  convenerant" 
i.  49)  expresses  his  amazement.  His  other  hearers,  Norman  and 
English,  hold  their  peace,  but  Frithric  tells  him  that  the  cause 
of  his  success  is  that  the  clergy  who  hold  so  large  a  part  of  the 
land  of  the  country  have  so  commonly  played  into  his  hands.  Had 
the  laiiy  been  less  liberal,  and  kept  the  lands  in  their  own  hands,  the 
country  would  have  been  better  able  to  resist  him.  William  answers 
that,  if  this  be  so,  the  country  cannot  be  in  a  state  to  resist  the 
King  of  Denmark  or  any  other  possible  enemy.  Therefore^  for  the 
safety  of  the  Kingdom,  he  takes  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  to 
distribute  among  his  knights.  At  last  Frithric,  fearing  that  greater 
evils  may  come,  flees  to  Ely  and  dies  there,  on  which  the  Abbey  is 
granted  to  Paul. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  of  this  story 
and  its  utter  disregard  of  chronology.  It  is  chiefly  worth  noticing 
because  large  parts  of  it  have  been  treated  by  Thierry  as  so  much 
authentic  history.  Of  his  singular  treatment  of  the  story  of  Bishop 
Walter  I  have  already  spoken  (see  p.  379).  Still  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  elaborate  a  legend  should  have  grown  up,  as  it  evidently 
did,  at  Saint  Alban's  itself,  and  one  would  think  that  there  must  have 
been  some  ground  in  the  traditional  character  both  of  Frithric  and 
Walter  for  the  part  which  they  are  made  to  play.  But  all  that 
certain  history  has  to  say  about  Frithric  is  that  he  was  Abbot  of 
Saint  Alban's,  and  that  he  died  or  was  deposed  some  time  between 
1075  and  1077, 


NOTE  00.   p.  455. 

The  Legend  of  Hebewabd. 

The  authentic  history  of  Hereward  consists  of  the  notices  in  the 
Chronicles  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  and  of  the  entries 
relating  to  him  in  Domesday.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey  he  held 
nothing  in  chief,  but  he  or  some  other  person  of  the  same  name 
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held  lands  in  Warwicksliire  (Domesday,  240,  240  h)  of  the  Count  of 
Mellent,  which  he  had  himself  held  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward. 
He  had  also  held  (241)  other  lands  in  Warwickshire  which  had 
passed  to  Thurkill,  and  five  hides  in  Worcestershire  (173)  held  of 
the  Bishop.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  Hereward  of  these 
entries  may  be  some  other  person,  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  entry  in  376  b.  Among  the  **  Clamores  in  Chetsteven"  we  read, 
"  Terram  Asford  in  Bercham  hundred  dicit  wapentak  non  habuisse 
Herewardum  die  qa&  aufiigiit."  And  again  in  377  ;  "  Terram  Sancti 
Outhlaci  quam  tenet  Ogerus  in  Repinghale  dicunt  fuisse  dominicam 
firmam  monachorum,  et  Ulchel  Abbatem  commendisse  eam  ad  fir- 
mam  Herewardo,  sicut  inter  eos  conveniret  unoquoque  anno ;  sed 
Abbas  resaisivit  eam  antequam  Herewardus  de  patrid  fugeret,  eo 
quod  conventionem  non  tenuisset."  Lastly,  in  364  h  Toli  and  Here- 
ward appear  as  former  owners  on  the  lands  of  the  same  Oger  the 
Breton.  This  is  the  amount  of  our  positive  knowledge.  Hereward 
held  lands  in  Lincolnshire ;  part  of  them  was  held  of  the  Abbey  of 
Crowland,  of  which  Abbot  Ulfcytel  resumed  possession  because  Here- 
ward did  not  keep  his  agreement.  At  some  later  time,  therefore  after 
1062,  the  year  of  the  appointment  of  Ulfcytel,  Hereward  fled  from 
the  country,  but  for  what  cause  we  are  not  told.  In  1070  and 
1 07 1  he  appears  again  as  the  plunderer  of  Peterborough  and  leader 
of  the  outlaws  at  Ely.  This  is  the  whole  of  his  undoubted  history. 
The  story  in  the  false  Ingulf  (pp.  67,  70)  is  not  to  be  wholly 
cast  aside,  as  it  may  contain  some  genuine  Crowland  tradition. 
This  story  makes  Hereward  the  son  of  a  certain  Leofric  of  Brune  or 
Bourne.  This  LeoMc  is  described  (67)  as  ''cognatus  illius  magui 
Comitis  Herfordensis  Badini,  qui  Gk)dam  Edwardi  Regis  sororem 
duxerat  in  uxorem."  This  can  only  mean  Ralph  the  Timid,  the  son, 
not  the  husband,  of  Eadward's  sister  Godgifu,  so  that  any  English 
kinsman  of  Ralph  must  have  been  also  a  kinsman  of  King  Eadward. 
The  mother  of  Hereward  was  Eadgyth  or  Eadgifu  (Ediva),  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Earl  Oslac  in  Eadgar's  time  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
292).  Hereward  was  banished  by  King  Eadward  at  the  prayer 
of  his  &ther  Leofric,  on  account  of  his  violent  bearing  towards 
other  lads  of  his  own  age.  In  his  exile  he  visited  Northumberland, 
Cornwall,  Ireland  and  Flanders,  but  no  special  adventures  are  told 
of  him,  except  that  in  Elanders  he  married  a  wife  Turfiida,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter,  who  handed  on  the  paternal  estate  at  Bourne 
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to  her  husband  Hugh  of  Evermoath.  Meanwhile  the  Conquest  of 
England  takes  place.  Hereward  hears  that  his  &ther  is  dead,  and  that 
his  estates  have  been  granted  to  a  Norman  by  whom  his  mother  is 
badly  treated.  He  comes  home  with  his  wife  and  her  mother,  the 
latter  of  whom  before  long  yery  considerately  takes  the  veil  at  the 
hands  of  Abbot  Ulfcytel.  He  then  receives  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  Abbot  Brand  of  Peterborough,  who  is  said  to  be  hisunde; 
he  becomes  the  leader  of  the  outlaws  in  the  Isle ;  and,  when  the 
French  Abbot  Turold  succeeds  his  uncle,  he  attacks  Peterborough, 
puts  the  Abbot  to  flight,  and  afterwards  takes  him  prisoner  and 
releases  him  for  a  large  ransom  (see  p.  485).  We  hear  nothing  of 
his  later  life  or  of  his  death,  but  from  the  mention  of  his  daughter 
inheriting  his  estate  we  may  infer  that  he  was  restored  to  his  lands 
and  died  in  peace. 

Qeofirey  Ghumar  first  brings  Hereward  before  us  as  leader  of  the 
outlaws  at  Ely  (Ghron.  Ang.-Norm.  i.  17) ; 

"  Dee  utlaghee  molt  i  arat.  Ki  Hereward  amt  A  nun, 

Uns  gentilx  horn  lur  sire  esteit,  Un  dee  meillon  del  r^an.** 

He  records  his  escape  with  much  detail,  and  carries  him  into  the 
Bruneswald.  There  he  withstands  the  Normans  for  seyeral  years  at 
the  head  of  several  companions  whose  names  are  given  in  vexy 
corrupt  forms,  and  of  whom  we  are  told  (21) ; 

''  loil  e  li  altre  guexreier  Si  un  d'  els  enoontrout  tteSs 

Guerrei^rent  iasi  Frsnceia  ;  Ne  s*en  alasent  aanz  asalt.'* 

Then  comes  the  story  of  ^Ifthryth,  the  share  of  Hereward  in 
the  war  of  Maine,  his  reconciliation  with  the  King,  and  his  murder 
(see  p.  486).    The  tale  of  his  marriage  runs  thus  (2a)  ; 

*'  Pur  pluBUTS  anz  tant  guerroia  Et,  I'il  la  pemoit  k  muiller, 

-Si  qe  uue  dune  le  manda,  Bien  porroit  Francois  gaerreier. 

Que  de  U  out  oX  parler  ;  Ceo  fut  Alftrned  qe  90  manda 

Par  meinte  foiz  Tad  fet  mander  A  Ereward,  qe  mult  ama ; 

Q'a  lui  yenflUt,  n  li  pleeoit ;  Par  plusun  fois  tant  le  manda 

L'onor  son  pi^  li  dorroit ;  Qe  Ereward  ■'  apreeta." 

The  Gesta  Herwardi  SasBorUs  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  ChnmiquM  Anglo-Nomumdes.    Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  seems 
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to  have  edited  the  story  from  a  copy  without  seemg  the  original,  calls 
it  (p.  L)  a  ^'precieax  document,''  and  adds,  "  d  nous  sommes  hien  in- 
/onn^,il.  a  6t6  ecrit  dans  le  douzi^me  si^cle."  The  Latin  text  professes 
to  be  a  transktion  of  an  English  book  written  by  Leofric  the  Deacon, 
who  is  described  as  Hereward's  priest  at  Bourne.  This  text  comes 
from  a  common  source  with  a  great  deal  in  the  Historia  Eliensis 
(ed.  Stewart),  which  is  there  said  (p.  239)  to  come  frt>m  the  work  of 
a  certain  Prior  Richard  who  held  that  office  (see  Angl.  Sac.  i.  681) 
from  1 177  to  1 189.  Hereward's  parents  in  the  Gesta  are  the  same 
as  in  Ingulf — the  JEdina  of  one  being  doubtless  the  Ediva  of  the 
other — only  one  Balph  is  changed  for  another,  and  Leofric  is  now 
(ii.  5)  '' nepos  Radulfi  cognominato  [sic]  Sealre"  that  is,  no  doubt, 
Stalre — ^Ralph  the  Staller.  The  story  of  Hereward's  banishment  is 
told  in  the  same  way  as  in  Ligul^  but  we  have  a  much  fuller 
account  of  his  adventures  in  divers  parts  of  the  world.  Two  points 
may  specially  be  noticed.  First  (iL  7 ),  Oilbert  of  Ohent  was  already 
established  at  York  T.B.E.  and  was  Hereward's  godfather ;  '<  Quod 
ubi  quidam  Oisebritus  de  Qant  comperit,  scilicet  expulsionem 
ejus,  pro  illo  misit ;  filiolus  enun  erat  divitis  illius.  Et  profectus 
ultra  Northumberland  ad  eum  pervenit."  Secondly,  Hereward  goes 
(p.  9)  to  '^  quidam  regulus  ComubiaB,  Alef  vocabulo,"  who,  as  he 
was  called  after  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  most 
likely  held  his  court  at  Marazion.  The  romance  does  not  venture 
on  any  name  for  the  Irish  prince  whom  Hereward  visits,  but 
when  he  is  shipwrecked  in  Flanders,  instead  of  the  renowned 
Baldwin,  he  comes  across  ^  Gomes  terne  illius,  Manasar  vocatus 
nomine"  (p.  22).  In  Flanders  he  has  vehement  love  made  to  him 
by  Turfrida,  as  in  the  other  story  by  iElfthryth,  and  he  does  many 
exploits  in  her  honour,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  hero  of  Froissart. 
She  is  described  (p,  26)  as  '^puella  nobilis  et  pulcra,  sdentiie 
liberalitatis  multum  dedita,  in  mechanicSque  arte  etiam  peritissima." 
Elsewhere  (p.  49)  we  read  that  she  '^  etiam  omnem  muliebrem  jam 
Buperexcedebat  moUitiem,  in  omni  necessitate  perspicui  viri  compos 
ssepe  probata."  At  last  Hereward  comes  back  to  England,  and 
finds  his  father's  house  at  Bourne  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  one 
of  whom  has  just  killed  his  brother  (p.  4 1 ).  We  get  a  description 
of  a  banquet  of  the  Normans  and  their  female  companions,  and  how 
"  quidam  joculator  intererat  psallendo,  ezprobans  genti  Anglorum 
et  in  medio  dom&B  incompositos  quasi  Angligenos  fingens  saltos." 
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Hereward  of  course  takes  a  fittmg  revenge,  and  regains  possession  of 
his  fiftther's  house.    He  is  then  knighted  by  Brand,  he  kills  Frederick 
of  Warren  (p.  46),  goes  back  to  Flanders,  and  comes  back  with  his 
wife  Turfrida  and  his  two  nephews  Siward  the  White  and  Siwaid 
the  Red.     He  gathers  a  company  whose  names  are  given  at  length. 
One  or  two  are  remarkable  (p.  51),  as  ^'Qodricas  de  Corbi,  nepos 
Comitis  de  Warewic,  et  Tosti  de  Davenesse,  cognatns  Gomitis  ejos^ 
dem,  cujus  et  nomen  in  baptismo  aocepit" — this  Tostig  'Earl  of 
Warwick  should  be  noticed — ^*  et  quidam  Turbertinus,  pronepos 
Edwyni  Comitis,"  who,  to  say  nothing  of  his  remarkable  name, 
must  have  been  great-great-grandson  of  the  still  living  Godgifd. 
But  another  name  (p.  50)  seems  to  suggest  a  lost  piece  of  Teutonic 
song  or  legend ;  '*  Gfodwinus  Gille,  qui  vocabatur  Oodwinua,  quia 
non  impar  Godwino  filio  Guthlaci,  qui  in  &b\ilis  antiquorum  valde 
prsedicatur,"  which  should  be  taken  along  with  the  mention  of  the 
Guthlacingas  in  Orderic  (537  0).     Then  follows  a  long  aooount  of 
Hereward's  exploits  in  the  Island  and  of  his  later  years  and  death,  to 
which  I  have  made  many  references  in  the  text.     But  one  detail  of 
his  domestic  life  must  be  mentioned.    Though  Tuiirida  is  still  alive, 
he  has  proposals  of  marriage  made  to  him  (p.  88)  by  one  who  is 
described  as   **  prsepotentissima   mulier,   qu^e  fuit  uxor    Dolfini 
Comitis,"  and  we  are  told  that  ''illi  formosior  nee  speciosior  fuit  in 
regno,  nee  opibus  pene  prseclarior."     She  has  made  her  own  peace 
with  the  King,  and  she  offers  to  win  the  same  favour  for  Hereward. 
The  hero  is  tempted,  and  Turfrida  makes  a  way  for  the  new  alliance 
by  entering  religion  at  Crowland.    But,  to  keep  up  the  moral  of  the 
tale,  we  are  told  (p.  89)  that,  on  this  account,  ^'multa  incommoda 
ei  post  evenerunt,  quod  sapientissima  erat  et  in  necessitate  magni 
consilii.     Postea  enim,  sicut  ipse  ssepe  professus  est,  non  ei  sicut  in 
tempore  ejus  sic  prospere  contigerunt  multa." 

Now  how  much  of  truth  is  there  in  this  story  1  There  is  nothing 
in  Domesday  to  connect  Hereward  with  Bourne,  which  appears 
(364  b)  as  having  been  held  T.  E.  E.  by  Earl  Morkere,  except  that 
Bourne  had  passed  to  the  same  owner,  Oger  the  Breton^  as  some  oi 
the  former  possessions  of  Hereward.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the 
legend  to  show  whether  Hereward's  father  was  or  was  not  called 
Leofric.  There  is  a  Leofric  who  appears  several  times  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  and  once  (369)  with  the  title  of  "  Cilt."  But  he  was  not  the 
owner  of  Bourne.     The  notion  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (iL  146)  that 
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Hereward  was  a  younger  son  of  Earl  Leofric  comes  only  from  the 
genealogical  roll  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Ghron.  Ang.-Norm.  ii. 
xi),  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  vol.  u.  p.  629.  ''  Fuit 
tempore  Sancti  Edwardi  Regis  quidam  Leofrious  Gomes  Cestri»  et 
Merciorum,  oognatus  Comitis  HerfordisB,  dominus  de  Brunne,  no- 
mine Scarle."  The  pedigree-maker  had  the  Gksta  before  him, 
but  he  could  conceive  only  one  Leofric  and  only  one  Balph,  and  in 
his  SecMrle  we  see  the  last  trace  of  StaUere,  SteUre,  Sealre,  The  early 
part  of  the  stoiy  in  the  Oesta  is  plainly  mere  romance,  but  when  we 
get  Hereward  in  the  Isle  we  are  on  somewhat  surer  ground.  The 
geography  at  least  may  be  trusted,  and  one  or  two  of  the  details,  as 
the  death  of  Frederick  and  the  mention  of  Warwick,  draw  incidental 
confirmation  from  Domesday.  As  to  Hereward's  death,  there  is 
nothing  to  make  us  choose  between  the  story  in  the  Gesta  and  the 
stoiy  in  Gaimar,  except  that  it  is  more  likely  that  so  elaborate  a 
tale  as  the  latter  should  have  been-  left  out  by  one  writer  than  that 
it  should  have  been  invented  by  the  other. 

As  to  the  wife  or  wives  of  Hereward,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Gaimar  and  the  fiilse  Ingulf  preserve  two  independent  stories, 
which  have  been  awkwardly  rolled  together  by  the  writer  of  the 
Gesta.  Though  independent,  they  are  not  necessarily  contradictory, 
as  Turfrida  may  have  died  before  ^Ifthryth  made  her  proposals  to 
Hereward.  But  the  notion  of  Turfrida  going  into  a  monastery  to 
make  way  for  JBlffchryth  is  plainly  another  form  of  the  story  in 
Ingulf  which  makes,  not  herself  but  her  mother,  do  so.  The 
description  of  the  "  mulier  praepotentissima  "  as  wife  of  Earl  Dolfin 
sounds  as  if  it  were  a  tradition  or  confusion  of  something.  Dolfin, 
we  know,  was  a  great  Northumbrian  name  (see  vol  ii.  p.  482),  but 
no  Earl  so  called  is  recorded. 

The  name  of  Wake,  given  to  Hereward  by  modem  writers,  comes 
from  the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Peterborough,  a  writer  of  uncertain 
date  and  personality.  He  has  several  entries  about  Hereward, 
which  are  to  the  same  effect  as  the  story  in  the  Gesta. .  Under 
1068  we  read,  ^*  Herewardns  de  partibus  transmarinis  rediens  in 
Angliam  ad  hsereditatem  suam,  et  reperiens  Begem  Normannis 
earn  contulisse,  occisis  occupantibus,  coepit  contra  Begem  dimicare." 
Under  the  next  year  we  read,  "  Obiit  Brando  Abbas  Burgi, 
patruns  dicti  Herewardi  le  Wake,  cui  ex  Begis  coUatione  sue* 
cessit  Turoldus."     He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Turold 
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being  taken  by  Hereward  and  ranBoming  himself.  Its  appear- 
ance at  this  point  shows  pretty  plainly  that  it  is  simply  another 
form  of  the  sacking  of  Peterborough  in  1070.  Lastly,  under  1071 
we  read,  **  Herewardus  le  Wake  etiam  intra  paludes  Elienses,  cum 
multis  aliis  Anglis  exl^^tis,  R^  restitit." 

Another  question  arises  as  to  Hereward's  companions  in  the 
defence  of  the  Isle.  About  Earl  Morkere,  Bishop  ^thelwine,  mad 
Siward  Bam  there  is  no  doubt.  Ab  to  Abbot  Frithric  I  have 
spoken  in  the  last  note ;  but  his  l^;endary  coming  to  the  Isle  is 
also  mixed  up  with  the  legendary  coming  of  Stigand.  The  tale  is 
found  in  both  the  Histories  of  Ely,  that  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  L  609, 
and  more  folly  in  Mr.  Stewart's  edition,  227  ;  ''  Stigandus  interum 
ssepe  dictus  Archiepiscopus  per  loca  difiu^ens  vagus  latitabat,  nee 
erat  ubi  se  tute  vel  sua  recederet ;  tandem  cum  summft  thesauromm 
ejus  in  Ely  transmigravii"  This  stoiy  is  plainly  referred  to  in  the 
passage  in  the  Winchester  Annals  which  I  quoted  in  p.  333.  It  is 
accepted  by  Thierry  (ii  34),  who  gives  the  date  1072,  though 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Stigand  was  imprisoned  in  1070. 
But  Thierry  had  already  (ii.  15)  made  Stigand  escape  in  company 
with  an  imaginary  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whom  he  seemingly  gets  out 
of  R.  Wendover,  ii.  7  (cf.  M.  Paris,  i.  13),  where  the  Bishop  borrows 
both  his  see  and  his  name  of  Alexander  from  a  well-known  Prelate 
of  the  next  century.  This  story  of  Stigand  is  by  the  Ely  writers 
mixed  up  with  the  story  of  Frithric,  whom  they  call  "i^gfiridua" 
(Stewart^  221),  and  say  that  he  brought  with  him  the  relics  of 
Saint  Alban,  a  statement  indignantly  denied  by  Matthew  Paris 
(Gesta  Abbatum,  L  51).  Thierry  tells  the  story  of  Ecgfirith  in 
ii.  12,  and  that  of  Frithric  in  ii  33,  without  remarking  that 
they  are  the  same  story.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  plain  from  the 
authentic  narratives  that  Stigand  was  imprisoned  at  Winchester 
from  his  deposition  to  his  death,  and  did  not  visit  either  Scotland 
or  Ely. 

The  names  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  are  so  closely  connected 
through  the  greater  part  of  their  joint  lives  that  the  temptation  must 
have  been  almost  irresistible  to  carry  Eadwine  into  the  Isle  as  well 
as  Morkere.  In  the  Gesta  (p.  56)  the  two  Earls  come  in  as  it  were 
incidentally.  Hereward,  on  going  to  Ely,  is  received  ''  a  quodam 
Oomite  de  Leycestre  Adwino,  et  a  fratre  ipsius  Morkere  Gomes  [sic] 
de  Warwic,  et  ab  alio  Gomite  Tosti  nomine,  qui  ad  eos  in  insula  xx)n- 
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fiigerant"  They  appear  also  with  iheir  mythical  companion  Tostig 
in  the  Ely  History,  230.  In  the  same  account  (245),  when  the 
island  is  taken,  we  read  by  a  singular  turning  about  of  the  real 
history,  '^  Gaipitnr  ^dwinns  et  cum  eo  yiri  innumeri  yalidi,  honoris 
et  potential  nominati,  et  artissime  vinctL  Condolet  exercitus  [Nor- 
mannicus,  so.]  de  effiigio  Morkardi."  Yet  in  another  place  (239)  the 
brothers  are  made  to  live  on  to  have  a  share  in  the  rebellion  of  Ralph 
of  Wader ;  '*  Normannorum  quoque  adeo  labefactata  est  fides  et 
mota  ut  adversum  naturalem  dominum  suum  proelium  procinerent 
cum  oollectaneis  et  consanguineis,  conunonente  Gomite  Eadulfo  de 
Waher  ut  ad  conspirationem  invicem  contentiose  moverentur,  ao- 
cersito  in  id  Herewardo  viro  inclito  et  yalido  aliisque  prsspotentibus 
Angliae,  JBdwino  scilicet,  Morkaro,  iBdelino,  Waldevo,  Siwardo,  et 
iBdgaro  ;  quorum  obstinata  studia  patriam  inquietayerunt  seditio- 
nibus/'  The  defence  of  Ely  is  also  connected  with  Ralph's  rebellion 
in  the  Gfesta  (77),  where  after  the  story  of  the  pythoness  (see  p.  574) 
we  read,  ^  Isto  autem  tempore  Radulfiis  Comes  cognominato  [sic] 
Waer,  clam  coacto  simul  mazimo  exercitu  in  quosque  de  gente 
Anglorum  ad  nuptias  suas  invitaverat  et  vi  eos  secum  sub  Sacra- 
mento et  dolo  tenere  coegerat,  unde  totam  terram  a  Norwico 
usque  ad  Tedford  et  ad  Sudbiri  devsAtans  sibi  subjugavit.  Fro 
quo  tres  memorati  comites  et  omnes  majores  natu  qui  in  insuli 
erant  ad  eum  jam  confugerant,  quasi  yindicaturus  [sic]  sibi  regnum 
et  patriam,  relicto  solo  Herewardo  cum  monachis  et  cum  suis  ad 
custodiendam  insulam." 

I  need  not  prove  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rebellion  of  Ralph  and  Roger,  any  more  than  I  need  prove 
that  Eadgar  and  ^theling  were  not,  as  the  Ely  writer  seems  to 
have  thought,  two  distinct  persons,  or  that,  as  even  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iii  252)  thought,  the  two  brother  Earls  did  not  perish 
together.  But,  more  than  this,  the  accounts  in  the  Chronicles, 
Florence,  and  Orderic,  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text^  mal^e  it 
plain  that  Eadwine  was  not  m  the  Isle  at  all  The  beet  argument 
in  support  of  the  belief  that  he  was  there  was  a  singular  object, 
probably  the  boss  of  a  shield,  dug  up  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1694, 
with  an  Old-English  inscription,  which  is  given  at  the  very  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  Hickes*  Thesaurus  and  in  Ingram's  Saxon 
Chronicle,  323.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  love-token  given  to 
Eadwine  by  William's  daughter.     But  the  name  of  the  owner  is 
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not  EadioiM  or  its  Mercian  form  jEdmne,  bat  JSduwen,  and 
jEdmoen  or  ^dwen  is  a  woman's  name.  I  had  sospected  for 
myself  that  the  name  had  nothing  to  do  with  Eadwine,  and  I  am 
farther  ooufirmed  in  that  belief  by  Mr.  Earle,  whom  I  have  to 
thank  for  referring  me  to  Stephens'  Runic  Monimientfl^  290,  and 
to  Beginaldas  de  Yitft  et  Miracalis  S.  Godrici  (Sartees  Society), 

p.  22. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (iL  9)  preserves  the  fiict  of  a  castle  bearing 
the  name  of  Hereward ;  *'  Castnim  ligneam  in  ipsis  paladibas  con- 
straxerant,  qaod  asque  in  hodiemum  diem  castellam  Herewardi  a 
comproyindalibas  nuncapatar."  He  of  coarse  brings  Eadwine 
thither. 


NOTE  PP.  p»  477. 
Bishops  ^Bthelbig  and  ^thslwinb. 

The  account  of  the  two  brother  Bishops  in  the  Chronicles  seems 
quite  clear.  iEthelric  was  imprisoned  at  Westminster  in  1070, 
and  died  in  1072.  iEthelwine  was  outlawed  at  the  same  time 
that  his  brother  was  imprisoned,  but  he  was  not  imprisoned  till 
after  the  taking  of  Ely  in  107 1,  when  he  was  sent  to  AbingdoD, 
and  died  in  the  winter.  But  it  is  plain  that,  not  only  William 
of  Malmesbury,  but  even  Florence,  confoanded  the  two. 

Under  1070  Florence  tells  us,  ^'iEgelwinus  Dunholmi  Episcopns 
ab  hominibus  Regis  Willelmi  capitur  et  in  caroerem  traditor,  ubi 
(dum  ex  nimio  cordis  dolore  comedere  nollet,  fiime  et  dolore  moritur." 
Under  the  next  year  we  read, ''  Bex  Episcopum  .^gelwinum  Ab- 
bandoniam  missum  in  custodiam  posuit,  ubi  in  ipsd  hieme  vitam 
finivit"  This  latter  is  the  true  account  of  ^thelwine  translated 
froy  the  Chronicles.  .  The  former  entry  belongs  to  ^thelric,  though 
the  Chronicles  under  1069  carefully  distinguish  them ;  **  .£gelric 
bisceop  W8es  forwreged,  ^e  w»s  on  Burh,  and  hine  man  Isedde  to 
Westmynstre  and  utlagode  his  bro^r  .^gelwine  bisceop."  The 
Worcester  Chronicle  puts  these  events  under  their  proper  date,  as 
part  of  the  acts  of  the  Easter  Cem<5t  of  1070  (see  p.  336),  while 
Peterborough  puts  them  out  of  order  before  the  coming  of  the 
Danish  fleet  in  1069. 
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Florence's  story  about  ^thelric  refosing  to  eat  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  his  yigorous  spiritual  action  against  the  spoilers  of 
Peterborough  (see  p.  462).  But  it  appears  again  in  a  still  more 
oonftised  account,  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (Qest  Pont.  271), 
where  the  succession  of  the  two  Bishops  is  put  in  a  wrong  order, 
and  the  actions  of  both  are  attributed  to  ^thelric ; 

"  Post  Edmundum  fiiemnt  Edred,  Egeluuinus,  Egelricus.  Quo- 
rum ultimus  sub  Bege  "Willelmo  rebellionis  accusatus,  quod  turbisset 
pacem  regiam,  piraticam  adorsus,  perpetuo  exsilio  Westmonasterium 
deportatus  est.  Ibi  quantum  visit,  voluntarid  inedi&  et  lacrimarum 
afl9uenti&  prseteritos  reatus  attenuans  et  diluens,  sanctitatis  opini- 
onem  apud  homines  concepit.  Deniqne  ab  his  qui  eum  yiderunt 
posteris  memoriam  tradentibus,  hodieque  tumulus  ejus  nee  yotis 
nee  frequentiS  petitorum  caret." 

Boger  of  Wendover  (ii.  9)  makes  the  same  confusion.  He  gives 
the  right  account  in  iL  6,  but  he  now  adds,  ''  Hoc  etiam  anno 
£gelwinu0  Episcopus  Dunelmensis,  apud  Westmonasterium  sub 
custodid  Begis  detentus,  obiit,  et  ibidem  in  porticu  Sancti  Nicolai 
sepultus  est"  This  is  translated  from  the  account  given  by  both 
Chronicles,  under  1072,  where,  in  recording  the  death  and  burial  of 
^thelric,  they  give  a  little  sketch  of  his  life  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  408), 
including  a  second  mention  of  his  imprisonment.  Florence  also 
translates,  retaining  the  right  name. 


NOTE  QQ.  p.  577. 

The  Connexion  of  Waltheof  with  the  Conspiracy  of 
Balfh. 

The  story  of  the  Norman  monk  rebuked  by  his  Abbot  for 
irreverently  speaking  of  the  martyred  Earl  (see  p.  602)  shows  that 
Normans  and  English  long  went  on  holding  different  opinions  about 
Waltheof.  One  might  have  looked  for  something  firom  Waltheofa 
own  hagiographer,  but  the  account  in  the  Vita  et  Pauio,  printed 
in  the  Chroniquea  Anglo-Nwrmandes^  is  simply  made  up  from 
Florence  and  Orderic.  But  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iiL  253)  has 
a  very  curious  passage  in  which  he  balances  two  accounts,  as  he 
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so  oUben  does.  He  describes  Waltheofs  birth  and  actions  do^m 
to  his  reconciliation  with  William  and  marriage  with  Judith^  and 
then  goes  on ; 

"  Non  permansit  in  fide,  pravnm  ingenium  cohibere  impoiena : 
compatriotis  enim  omnibnsy  qui  existimSrant  resistendum,  csesis 
vel  subjectis,  etiam  in  Radulfi  de  Waher  perfidift  se  immiscoit,  sed 
conjuratione  detecUt,  comprehensns  diaque  in  vincolis  tentoa, 
ultimo  spoliatos  capite,  Grolando  sepoltas  est;  qnamvis  qaidam 
dicant,  necessitate  interoeptam,  non  voluntate  addictum,  infidelita- 
tb  sacramentum  agit&sse.  Anglonim  est  ista  excosatio;  nam 
csatera  Normanni  assenmt,  Anglorom  qui  plurimum  praeatentw 
Quorum  adstipulationi  Divinitas  sufiragari  videtur,  miracula  multa^ 
et  ea  permaxima,  ad  tumbam  illius  ostendens.  Aiunt  enim  in 
catenas  conjectum  quotidianis  singultibus  perperam  commissa 
diluisse.'* 

A  little  way  on  (iii.  255)  he  gives  an  account  of  the  bride-ale, 
its  magnificence,  and  the  drunkenness  of  the  guests,  adding,  ''  quod 
Normannorum  gulsB  jam  Anglorum  luzus  influxerat''  He  then 
says  that  Roger,  Ralph,  Waltheo^  and  many  others  conspired  the 
King's  death  (<'  in  necem  R^^  coigurant"),  but  the  next  day,  when 
they  were  sober,  the  more  part  repented  {**  major  pars  facti 
poenitens  a  convivio  dilapsa ").  He  then  adds,  "  IJnus  eorum 
(Weldeof  fertur),  qui  consilio  Lanfranci  Archiepiscopi  Normanniam 
ultro  navigans,  rem  Regi,  cauB&  su&  duntaxat  oelati,  detulit." 
There  is  something  singular  in  this  last  incidental  mention  of 
Waltheof,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  insinuated  that  Waltheofs 
confession  was  not  an  honest  one. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  14),  who  is  followed  by  Matthew  Paris 
(i.  19),  distinctly  says,  ^'Radulfiis,  cui  Rex  Willelmus  dederat  Est- 
AngliflB  consulatum,  consilio  Welteofi  et  Rogeri  Comitum,  R^em 
Willelmum  a  regno  expellere  moliuntur.*'  He  then  describes  the 
bride-ale,  and  adds,  '*  erant  hujus  factionis  complices  Rogerus,  Wel- 
theofufi  et  Radulfus  Comites,  plures  Episcopi  et  Abbates,  cum 
baronibus  et  bellatoribus  multis."  All  these  join  in  the  embassy  to 
Denmark,  all  league  with  the  Welsh  (meaning  &etons),  all  ravage 
the  oountty.  Nothing  is  said  of  Waltheofs  confession.  When 
William  comes  back,  Roger  speaks  of  him  as  ''subito  rediens,'* 
which  Matthew  changes  into  '*  ad  instar  fiilminis." 

The  Hyde  writer  (994),  as  usual,  has  an  independent  account, 
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and  a  very  curious  one.     He  makes  no  mention  of  any  but  English 
conspirators ; 

*'  Willelmus  Rex,  quum  regnnm  pad  studendo  modeete  oonaretur 
disponere,  quidam  principes  Anglomm  invitse  subjectioms  jogum 
excutere  cupientes,  rebellare  contra  earn  ad  suum  interitum  non 
formidavere.  Edmesom  WaldetJ^  unus  ex  antiquis  et  ditissimis 
Ajigli»  principibus,  statorft  quoque  corporis  et  formft  tarn  decoms 
ut  alter  esse  Absalon  videretur,  tanto  iracundisB  igne  est  aooensus  ut : 
nullis  precibus,  nullis  mnneribus,  nee  propter  consangoineam  Begis 
Jnditham,  nomine  pacis  doteB,  at  fertur,  sibt  conjunctam,  nisi 
simulatam  cum  Bege  potuerit  habere  coneordiam.  Denique  de 
conjuratione  adversuB  Begem  factH  aectisatus,  confessus  est  atque 
judicatus,  dehine  m  pace  dimitmu.  Item  conjuratione  factd  et 
devict^,  secandum  l^;es  Anglomm  et  Dacoram,  apttd  Londoniam 
est  damnatus.  Mox  autem  career!  mancipatus  totus  bonvertitur  ad 
Dominum,  jejuniis,  lacrimis,  assiduisque  orationibus  intensis  insis- 
tens,  onttqus  su/pfUciter,  sed  mintme  impeircU,  quod  ipgum  Begem 
postea  pcenittUt,  ut  monachuajieri  jposeet,  denique  servitio  perpetiio 
manciparL  Itaque  capite  truncatus,  corpus  ejus  ad  quamdam  eccle- 
siam  quam  maritimis  lods  construxerat  defertur,  crebraque  ad 
sepulcrum  ejus  usque  hodie,  ut  aiunt,  fiunt  miracula." 

Several  things  may  be  noticed  here.  I  can  give  no  account  of 
the  strange  surname  or  epithet  given  to  Waltheof.  The  story  of 
Waltheofs  dismissal  and  the  second  charge  against  him  probably 
arose  out  of  the  fiict  that  Waltheofs  case  really  was  discussed  in 
two  Assemblies,  and  the  writer  is  right  in  making  London  (West- 
minster) the  place  of  the  actual  sentence.  Waltheofs  prayer 
to  be  allowed  to  live  as  a  monk  or  to  live  anyhow,  and  William's 
sorrow  for  not  having  granted  it^  are  statements  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and  by  no  means  unlikely. 

My  own  belief,  comparing  the  account  in  the  CSironides  with 
that  in  Orderic,  is  that  Waltheof  really  did  assent  to  the  conspiracy 
at  the  bride^le,  but  that  he  drew  back,  confessed  to  Lanfranc  and 
William,  and  had  no  share  in  the  actual  rebellion. 
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NOTE  RR.   p.  637. 

Tn   SlBQB  OF  DOL  AXD  THB  MaRBIAGE  OF  CONSTANCB. 

Dm  William,  in  the  later  jean  of  his  life,  besiege  Dol  twice  or 
only  once  1   A  siege  of  Dol,  following  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Waltheo^  is  distinctly  asserted  by  all  our  best  authorities.    Bat  we 
elsewhere  find  mention  of  a  siege  of  Dol  by  William  which  is  placed 
several  years  later.    In  the  note  in  Bouquet,  xiL  566,  596,  it  ia 
suggested  that  the  accounts  refer  to  two  different  events.     I  have 
in  my  notes  to  the  text  referred  to  the  statements  in  our  own 
Chronicles,  in  Florence,  in  Orderic,  and  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy. 
And  I  have  mentioned  that  neither  Orderic  nor  William  speaks  of 
the   presence  of  Philip,  which,  besides  our  own  authmties,   is 
witnessed  to  by  a  charter  of  Marmoutier  quoted  by  Prevost  in 
his  edition  of  Orderic,  iL  291 ;   '^  Factum  est  hoc  in  anno  et  in 
ipsis  diebus  quando  ibat  Rex  Francise  Philippus  in  Biitanniam  ad 
pugnandum  Regem  Anglorum,  qui  ibi  obsidebat  Dolum  castrum." 
<But  the  special  part  of  Orderic's  evidence  is  that  his  words  would 
at  first  sight  imply  that  the  marriage  of  Alan  and  GonstaDce  took 
place  very  soon  after  the  siege  of  Dol  in  1076.     He  sa^-s  (544  C) ; 

"  Deinde  prudens  Rex,  ut  se  vinoere  virtute  Britones  non  posse 
prospexit,  aliud  consilium  sibi  posterisque  oommodum  sollerter 
pnecogitavit.  Cum  Alanno  Feigano  foedus  amicitisB  firmavit,  eique 
Constantiam  filiam  suam  in  oonjugium  Cadomi  honorifice  copulavit. 
Quad  cum  viro  suo  fere  xv.  annis  venerabiliter  vixit." 

The  fifteen  years  must  be  reckoned  to  the  death  of  Constance  in 
1090,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  Orderic,  when  he  wrote  this  passage, 
thought  that  she  was  married  directly  after  the  siege  of  1076. 
But  he  himself  shows  elsewhere  (see  p.  651)  that  she  was  still  un- 
married in  1 08 1,  and  the  Breton  writers  put  the  marriage  in  1086 
or  1087.  See  Chron.  Brit,  Morice,  L  103;  Bouquet^  xiL  559; 
"Alanus  duxit  Constantiam  filiam  JElegis  Ghiillelmi  Anglorum  in 
uxorem."  So  Chron.  Kemperlegiense,  Bouquet,  xiL  562,  and  Chron. 
Ruyense,  Morice,  i.  151 ;  Bouquet^  xii  563.  C£  Chron.  Briocense, 
Bouquet^  xii.  566,  where  however  Alan's  marriage  with  Constance  is 
wrongly  phiced  after  his  marriage  with  Hermengarde  of  Aiyou 
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(see  p.  651).  It  is  impossible  to  resist  this  evidence  for  1086  as 
the  year  of  the  marriage.  Rather  than  put  back  the  marriage,  as 
Prevost  does,  to  1077,  we  must  give  up  Orderic's  story  altogether. 
But  the  two  stories  may  be  reconciled,  if  we  suppose  a  betrothal  in 
1076  and  a  marriage  ten  years  later,  and  that  Orderic,  when 
writing  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Dol,  confounded  the  two.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  Constance. 

To  speak  of  Alan  as  Count  before  his  time  is  no  very  wonderful 
slip ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  two  sieges.  He 
did  not  become  Count  till  affcer  the  date  given  to  the  second.  But, 
as  he  was  Count  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  in  1086,  it  may  be 
thought  to  show  that  Orderic  did  not  simply  confound  a  betrothal 
and  a  marriage,  but  misdated  the  marriage  altogether. 

The  real  difficulty  is  as  to  the  second  siege.  Among  the  Breton 
and  Angevin  writers,  the  Angevin  Chronicle  of  Saint  Albinus 
(Labbe,  i.  376 ;  Bouquet,  xii.  479)  is  the  only  one  which  mentions 
our  first  siege.  Under  1076  it  records  '^  obsidio  Dolensis."  In  the 
Chronicle  of  Raynald  of  Anjou  (Bouquet,  xii.  479)  we  read,  *'  Anno 
1086,  in  mense  Septembri,  Comes  Normannorum,  qui  et  Bex 
Anglorum,  Willelmus  obsedit  in  Britanniis  castrum  quod  dicitur 
Dolum,  quod  quum  din  obsedisset,  nihil  profecit,  sed  etiam  machi- 
nis  suis  snccensis  ab  eo  infructuose  discessit,  defendentibus  illud 
fortibus  Andegavorum  militibus.''  The  Breton  writers  take  care 
not  to  mention  this  valiant  Angevin  contingent,  and  they  give  the 
siege  an  earlier  date.  Thus  in  the  Chronicon  Briocense  (Bouquet, 
xii.  567)  we  read,  "  Hie  autem  Hoellus,  post  mortem  Conani  fratris 
HavissB  uxoris  su»,  fecit  bella  adversus  Gk)ffiidum  Comitem  cogno- 
mento  Qranonem  apud  castrum  Doli,  Guillelmo  Comite  Normanno- 
rum sibi  auxiliante  per  quadraginta  dies  ingeniis  et  aliis  machinati- 
onibus  obsedit^  quod  minime  capere  potuit.  Et  anno  sequent],  hoc 
est  anno  Domini  MLXXXin,  Hoellus  a  suis  capitur  et  eodem  anno 
moritor."  And  the  death  of  Howel,  but  without  any  mention 
of  his  capture,  appears  in  other  Breton  Chronicles  in  Bouquet,  xiL 
669>  561. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  that  this  description  and  that  of  the 
Norman  and  English  writers  can  refer  to  the  same  event.  Besides 
the  difference  of  date,  all  the  circumstances  are  different.  In  the 
one  story  William  appears  the  enemy  of  the  Breton  Cotrnt;  in  the 
other  as  his  ally.  But  this  last  state  of  things  falls  in  very  well  with 
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the  suggestion  which  I  have  before  made  as  to  a  betrothal  in  1076 
and  a  marriage  in  1086.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  join  tbe 
Areton  story  on  to  William's  acts  in  1083  as  recorded  by  Fingliwh 
and  Norman  writers,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  up  the  si^pe 
of  1076  or  to  move  it  to  any  later  tima  The  distinct  evidence  of 
all  our  own  writers,  supported  by  the  one  Angeyin  Chronicle,  seems 
quite  condusiYe. 


NOTE  SS.  p.  648. 
The  Battle  of  Qerberol 

The  account  in  Orderic  leayes  out  all  mention  of  the  personal 
encounter  between  William  and  his  son.  I  follow  the  account  in 
the  Chronicles.  It  is  recorded  in  both,  and  each  gives  some  details 
of  its  own.    The  account  in  Peterborough,  1079,  runs  thus ; 

"  And  \i  ilcan  geare  se  cyng  Willelm  gefeaht  togeanea  his  sunn 
Rotbearde  wi^utan  Normandige  be  anum  castele  Gerbome^  hatt^ 
and  se  cyng  Willelm  wear^  j^eer  gewundod  and  his  hors  o&lagen  ^ 
he  on  ssBt;  eac  his  sunu  Willelm  wear%  yest  gewundod  and  fela 
manna  o&lagene." 

Here  we  get  the  name  of  the  castle  and  the  wound  of  William 
Rufus.  In  the  Worcester  version  these  are  not  mentioned,  but  we 
get  the  gallant  exploit  of  Tokig  instead; 

^Her  Botbert  feht  wi%  his  feeder  and  bine  on  ]»a  hand  gewundade, 
and  his  hors  wear%  under  ofscoten  and  se  |ie  him  ote*  tobrohte 
wear%  )«Brrihte  mid  anan  arblaste  ofscoten,  ))»t  wibs  Tokig 
Wiggodes  sunu,  and  fela  )>8er  wurdon  ofslsBgen  and  eac  gefangene." 

Then  follows  the  passage  which  I  quoted  in  p.  649. 

Florence  this  time  forsakes  both  Chronicles,  and  gives  a  version 
which  reads  like  a  softening  of  the  genuine  story.  It  might  even 
seem  that  the  exploit  of  Tokig  was  transferred  to  Robert ; 

''  Rex  Willelmus  filio  suo  Rotberto,  ante  castellum  Gerbothret, 
quod  ei  Rex  Philippus  prsBstiterat,  dum  pugnam  intulerit,  ab  ipso 
vulneratus  in  brachio,  de  suo  dejectus  est  emissario ;  sed  mox  ut 
ilium  per  vocem  cognovisset,  festinus  descendit,  ac  ilium  suum 
cafaallum  ascendere  jussit,  et  sic  abire  permisit  lUe  autem,  multis 
suorum  occisis  nonnullisque  captis,  ac  filio  suo  WiUehno  cum  multis 
aliis  vulnerato,  fugam  iniit.'' 
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Soger  of  Wendover  (ii.  i6)  cnts  the  story  shorty  but  adds  a  new 
element  in  a  corse  pronounced  upon  Robert  by  his  &ther ;  ''Bex 
WiUelmuBy  contra  Bobertum  filium  suum  bellum  agens  apud 
Qerbend  castmm  QalliflB,  equo  pulsus  est,  et  Willelmus  filius  ejus 
YulneratuSy  et  multi  de  su&  £unilift  interfecti;  quapropter  Bex 
maledbdt  Boberto  filio  suo,  quam  maledicdonem,  antequam  obireti 
expertuB  est  evidenter." 

Matthew  Paris  (i.  ai),  as  usual,  follows  Boger,  but  with  some 
improyements.  The  battle  gets  the  epithet  of  '^  cruentissimum." 
William  Bufus  is  not  merely  '*  yulneratus "  but  **  grayiter  Isbsus," 
and  the  fight  is  said  to  happen  ^'apud  Archenbrai/'  on  which  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  remarks,  *^  The  spot  here  indicated  appears  to  be 
Atichy  m  Bray,  situated  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Qerberai." 
Matthew  is  also  more  full  about  the  curse ; 

''  Bex  in  mentis  amaritudine  maledixit  Boberto  filio  suo ;  undo 
ipse  Bobertus  muHipliciter  maledictionem  patemam  ante  mortem, 
quam  turpem  subiit,  in  multis  agendis  evidenter  est  expertus.  £t 
tunc  pater  abstulit  ei  Normanniam,  sed  moriturus  ad  jn^ft^^tja™  <nr- 
cnmstantium,  quia  cruce  signabatur,  vel  in  proximo  pro  patre 
signandus  erat,  eam  ei  restituit." 

There  is  something  specially  charming  in  the  notion  of  Bobert 
haying  already  taken  the  cross,  and  of  William  thinking  of  taking 
it,  in  1087. 

Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (297),  as  usual,  has  his  own  yersion. 
The  wound  is  transferred  from  the  hand  to  the  foot,  and  it  is  clearly 
not  meant  to  be  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Bobert.  A  strange  story 
connecting  William's  death  with  the  war  with  Bobert  is  also 
added ; 

''Aocidit  quidam  die,  ut  cum  suis  in  Normanniam  ingressus, 
csedibus  et  rapinis  insisteret,  occurritque  ei  pater  cum  exerdtu,  et 
fugientem  prosecutus  oastrum  quoddam  intrare  compulit  Ubi 
dum  Bex  cum  suis  obstreperet  de  foris  sagittft  in  pede  ex  improyiso 
est  percussus.  Quumque  sanguinem  defiuere  cemeret,  tembiliter 
impreoatus  est  ne  umquam  Bobertus  filius  suus  hsereditatis  susb  jura 
perciperet.  Qu»  imprecatio  quantum  yaluit  tempera  sequentia 
satis  ostenduBt.  Fertur  autem  quod,  dum  eumdem  filium  suum 
oppugnaret,  yalde  &tigatus  et  sudore  perfusus  potum  petierity 
aquamque  frigidam  sibi  oblatam  bibens,  simul  cum  firigore  mortem, 
pro  hoc  dolor  !  nimis  dto  potayerit." 
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NOTE  TT.   p.  655. 
Thb  Bbtbothal  of  William's  Dauohteb  to  Alfokso. 

Ordsbio  (573  G,  D),  calling  the  daughter  of 'William  who 
betrothed  to  Alfonso  Agatha,  and  making  her  the  same  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Harold,  tells  her  story  thus ; 

**  Agatha  Regis  filia^  quae  prius  fderat  Heraldo  desponsata,  poet- 
modum  Amfdrcio  Begi  Gkdlici»  per  procos  petenti  missa  est 
desponsanda.  Sed  quss  priori  sponso  ad  yotum  gavisa  non  est^ 
secundo  sociari  valde  abominata  est.  Anglum  yideratet  dilezerat. 
Sed  Hibero  conjungi  nimis  metuit,  quem  numquam  perspezerat. 
Onmipotenti  ergo  efiudit  precem  lacrimosam,  ne  duceretur  ipsa  in 
Hispaniam,  sed  ipse  potius  susdperet  earn.  Oravit,  et  exaudita  est ; 
obiterque  virgo  defuncta  est" 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  af  6),  distinguishing  between  the 
betrothed  of  Harold  and  the  betrothed  of  Alfonso,  tells  nearly  the 
same  story  of  the  latter ;  '*  Aldefonso  GalliciflB  "Eiegi  per  nuntios 
jurata,  virgineam  mortem  impetrayit  a  Deo.  Bepertus  in  defonctsB 
genibus  callus  crebrarum  ejus  orationum  index  est." 

The  date  of  this  proposed  marriage  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix. 
We  must  not  foiget  the  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Poitiers 
(120)  about  two  brother  Kings  in  Spain  disputing  for  a  daughter 
of  William  :  "  Hispanise  R^es  duo  germani,  anditi  ^jus  magni- 
tudine,  natam  ejus  in  matrimonium  cupientissime  petieront^  suum 
et  regnum  et  posteritatem  hac  magnificaturi  affinitaie.  Nam  et 
lis  valde  inimica  inter  ipsos  propter  eam  orta  est,  minime  dege- 
nerem  sed  omnino  dignam  tali  parente,  sic  moribus  omatam,  sic 
in  amore  Ghristi  studiosam,  ut  B^ginis  et  sanctimonialibus  exemplo 
esse  posset  puella  non  velata."  If  the  Archdeacon  pays  the  fidntest 
respect  to  chronology,  all  this  is  placed  before  William  came  into 
England.  But  Alfonso  of  Leon  and  Sancho  of  Gastile  did  not  suc- 
ceed their  &ther  Ferdinand  till  1065  (Art  de  Y&ifier  les  Dates,  iiL 
741),  and  the  most  stirring  time  of  their  warfare  was  in  1070-1072. 
But  there  was  an  earlier  struggle  of  brothers  in  the  former  genera- 
tion, namely  the  war  between  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Oardas^ 
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which  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Kazentins  (Labbe,  ii. 
210)  nnder  the  year  1058  (see  Art  de  Verifier  lee  Dates,  u.s.)- 
But  this  was  wonderfully  early  for  any  one  to  be  thinking  of  a 
daughter  of  William,  who  could  hardly  haye  yet  displayed  the 
remarkable  excellences  of  which  we  hear,  and  the  Kings  concerned 
are  not  Alfonso  and  his  brother,  but  their  &ther  and  unde.  Again, 
in  the  same  Chronicle  of  Saint  liaxentins,  1069,  we  read  that 
Alfonso  married  a  daughter  of  Quy-Qeofi&ey  of  Aquitaine,  of  whom 
we  haye  heard  before  (see  yoL  iiL  p.  137).  She  is  said  to  haye 
been  diyorced  and  Alfonso  to  haye  married  again  in  1080,  so  that 
the  chronology  becomes  nearly  hopeless. 


NOTE  UU.  p.  718. 

Thb  Claim  of  Ascelik. 

Thb  story  of  Ascelin  appears  in  Orderic  and,  with  someyarieties, 
in  Wace  and  Benott.  It  appears  also  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii. 
283),  in  the  Hyde  writer  (297),  in  Eadmer  (Hist.  Noy.  13,  Selden), 
and  in  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  13),  who  is  copied  by  Walter  of 
Hemingburgh  (i.  19).  But  none  of  them  giye  the  name  of  the 
claimant.  In  William  of  Newburgh  he  is  simply  ^'quidam;" 
Eadmer  calls  him  ''quidam  rusticus,"  and  the  Hyde  writer  "ju- 
yenis  satis  infimus.''  William  of  Ifalmesbury's  yersion  is,  *'  Miles 
quidam,  ad  c^jus  patrimonium  locus  ille  pertinuerat,  clard  contestans 
yoce  rapinam,  sepulturam  inhibuit,  dicens  ayito  jure  solum  suum 
esse,  nee  ilium  in  loco  quem  yiolenter  inyaserat  pausare  debere." 
In  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  "  terribiliter  accedit,  omnipotentis  Dei 
pnetento  nomine."  He  adds  much  the  same  comment  as  William 
of  Malmesbury ;  *'  Obstupuere  omnee  qui  aderant,  transitorin  domi- 
nationis  actum  oonsiderantes,  ut  princeps  potentissimus,  qui  tam 
late  dominatus  fuerat  yiyus,  locum  corporis  sui  capacem  mortuus 
sine  quereld  non  haberet."  Orderic's  story  should  be  compared 
with  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Second  to  Saint  Stephen's  in 
Neustria  Pia,  634,  referred  to  by  M.  Hippeau,  Saint-Etienne,  34 ; 
<<Yendidit  Bannulfns  filius  Anselmi  [M.  Hippeau  seems  to  read 
Ascdini]  Willelmo  Abbati  Sancti  Stephani  omnem  terram  sui  juris 
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intra  eoeUtiam  et  circa,  et  quidquid  Qocleeia  ab  eo  emerat  in  onmi- 
boB  locus,  8ab  ei  conditione  at  non  liceat  vel  ipei  yel  alicni  sao 
hsBiedi  in  rebciB  pnedictis  aliqaem  quandoque  damoiem  &cere. 
In  hftc  yenditione  oomprebensa  est  omnino  terra  qaam  babnerat 
prcBter  domum  propriam  et  duo  jogera  fHrati  et  unum  jngeranoi 
terra  cum  tribna  virgiB.  Hsbc  qoidem  omnia  ita  difiSjiivit  et  fir- 
mavit  coram  altari  Sancti  Stepbani  et  coram  Abbate  etmagnS  parte 
oanventds,  prtesente  nxore  sa&  et  pneaentibus  liberis  et  conceden- 
tibuB  atque  cnm  patre  donantibaB.'' '  A  little  way  on  we  read, 
''  Vendidit  Lanfranco  Rannolfos  filins  Ascelini  quatuor  jngera  temB 
aridfB  unde  lapides  extrahuntnr  ad  opus  monasteriL"  Botb  these 
Bales  belong  to  an  earlier  time  than  the  death  of  William,  as  the 
Abbot  William  of  the  charter  is  the  William  who  was  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Bonen ;  see  p.  66i. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  passages  refer  to  the  same  land 
and  the  same  fiatmilj  as  the  story  in  Orderic.  To  me  th^  cer- 
tainly suggest  the  idea  that  there  may  have  been  two  sides  to  the 
question,  and  perhaps  the  more  so  when  we  mark  the  unusual  care 
which  the  charter  seems  to  take  to  bar  all  possible  claims,  and  the 
equal  Tehemence  with  which  Ascelin,  in  Waoe's  yersion,  is  made  to 
deny  all  sales  or  transfers.  We  must  further  remember  that  the 
terms  ''yiolenter*'  and  ''par  la  force"  do  not  necessarily  mean 
more  than  an  occupation  alleged  to  be  illegal,  just  like  ''per  yim" 
in  Domesday  or  "  mid  unlage''  in  our  own  charters.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  giye  William  the  benefit  of  the  same  fayourable  can- 
struotion  which  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  I  haye  asked  for  Harold  ; 
see  yoL  ii.  p.  544. 

One  of  the  gates  of  Caen  was  called  Forte  Arthur  ;  see  Waee, 
16407 ;  Hippeau,  Samt-Etienne,  p.  36. 

The  objection  to  burying  William  in  ground  not  his  own  msiy 
be  compared  with  the  scruples  of  Simon  of  Yalois  about  his  iatlier  ; 
see  aboye,  p.  653. 
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I  add  a  few  things  which  have  occnned  to  me  while  putting 
these  Notes  together. 

I.  The  answer  of  the  men  of  Exeter  to  William  in  p.  146  may 
be  compared  with  the  answer  of  the  Tyrians  to  Alexander  under 
circumstances  not  unlike  those  of  William  before  Exeter.  They 
first  promise  (Arrian,  ii.  15.  9)  to  obey  all  his  commands  {irpd<r<r€t^ 
S  re  6p  «ira)7cXX|7  'AXc£ai^pof) ;  but  when  he  demands  'to  enter 
the  city,  they  draw  back  (ii.  16.  i  x) ;  rh  fih  Skka  tldo$t  trfftLvi  iroMu^ 
i  Tt$rtp  iirayyeKXjf  'AXc^ovdpoff,  tls  di  ri^r  mSXii^  fuirt  rofii  IIc/Kr«  p  lujri 

a.  He  story  of  William's  humiliation  before  Ealdred  is  also 
found  in  William  of  Newburgh,  i.  1 2 ;  **  Cujus  motom  ille  (Willelmus) 
non  sustinens,  ad  pedes  ejus  ( Aldredi)  proddit,  veniam  petlit^  satis- 
factionem  spopondit.  Quumque  optimates  qui  aderant  suaderent, 
ut  regem  prostratum  erigeret;  'Sinite/  inquit,  'iUum  jacere  ad 
pedes  Petri.'  Plane  in  hoc  et  quanta  fiieiit  f(6rocisBimi  principis 
prsesulis  circa  principem  auctoritas  atque  fiduda,  satis  declaratum 
est."    TiuB  is  copied  by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  i.  10. 

3.  In  speaking  of  Battle  Abbey  (p.  409),  I  ou^t  to  have  men- 
tioned the  legend  which  says  that  the  blood  of  the  slain  is  still  to 
be  seen,  a  legend  which  I  found  in  fall  force  on  the  spot.  The 
story  is  told  by  William  of  Newburgh,  i.  13,  where  he  cites  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  injustice  of  William's  invasion ;  "  Sane  quod  idem 
(Willelmus)  Clhristianos  ionoxios  hostiliter  Christianus  impetiit,  et 
tanto  sibi  sanguine  CJhristiano  regnum  parayit^  quanted  apud  homines 
glorisB,  tantffi  etiam  apud  Deum  noxsB  fuit  Gcgus  rei  argumentum 
est  quod  a  testibns  fide  dignis  accepimus."  He  then  mentions  the 
foundation  of  the  Abbey,  and  goes  on ;  ^  Denique  in  eodem  monas- 
terio  locus  ille  ubi  Anglorum  pro  patria  dimicantium  maxima  strages 
fikcta  est^  si  forte  modico  imbre  maduerit,  verum  sanguinem  et 
quasi  recentem  exsudat:  ac  si  aperte  per  ipsam  rei  evidentiam 
dicatur,  quod  adhuc  vox  tanti  sanguinis  (Jhristiani  damet  ad  Deum 
de  terra,  qu»  aperuit  os  suum  et  soscepit  eundem  sanguinem  de 
manibus  firatrum,  id  est  Ohristianorum.''  This  is  copied  by  Walter 
of  Hemingburgh,  L  ao. 
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Matthew  Paris  in  the  Abhreyiatio  Chronicorum  (iii.  169)  strangely 
makes  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  Battle  happen  within  tiie 
year  after  the  battle  itself,  and  seemingly  before  William's  corona- 
tion ;  "  Ecdesiam^  qnam  Bellum  appellavit,  anno  sequenti  sollem- 
niter  fecit  dedicari ;  ubi  jurans  et  certissime  promittens  se  dilec- 
tissimi  Begis  Edwardi  l^es  inviolabiliter  observaturum,  et  yesiigia 
ejus  sequendo  gentem  Anglicanam  sincero  corde  conservatam  dilec- 
turum,  gratanter  ob  omnibus  est  susceptus.  Et  Londonias  yeniens, 
a  ciyibus  cunctis  est  honoratus  et  [ab]  Aldredo,  Archiepisoopo 
Eboracensi,  apud  Westmonasterium  coronatus  est." 

4.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  dates  of  the 
Abbots  of  Ely,  and  I  seem  to  haye  been  misled  in  pp.  482,  483 
by  following  the  marginal  dates  in  Stewart's  Historia  Eliensis. 
Neither  that  yerdon  nor  the  yersion  of  Thomas  of  Ely  in  Anglia 
Sacra  is  quite  consistent  in  its  chronology.  From  the  Winchester 
Annals  (Ann.  Mon.  iL  33)  it  seems  plain  that  Simeon  was  appointed, 
not  in  1086,  but  in  1082.  Godfrey  administered  the  church  of 
Ely  for  seyen  years  (Stewart,  251).  This  takes  us  back  to  1075, 
in  which  year,  according  to  Wharton's  note  in  Anglia  Sacra 
(i.  610),  Theodwine  died  in  the  month  of  December,  after  an 
incumbency  of  two  years  and  a  half.  He  could  not  haye  died  in 
1074,  as  Thomas  of  Ely  says  in  his  text,  because  he  signs  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  London  in  1075.  It  follows  therefore 
that  Theodwine's  predecessor  Thurstan  probably  died  early  in 
1073.  He  could  not  haye  liyed  till  1076,  nor  yet  haye  died,  as 
Thomas  of  Ely  makes  him,  in  1071,  because  he  signs  the  decrees 
of  the  Coundl  of  Windsor  in  1072  (Will.  Malm.  iii.  298).  The 
confusion  is  probably  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  writer  of  the 
Historia  Eliensis,  who  mistook  the  fiye  years  assigned  to  Thur- 
Stan's  abbacy  by  Thomas  of  Ely  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  610)  for  fiye 
years  after  the  surrender  in  1071.  But  the  reckoning  of  fiye  years 
must  be  wrong,  because  both  Thomas  of  Ely  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  609) 
and  the  Ely  History  (Gale,  ii.  ch.  44)  make  Thurstan  appointed 
by  Harold  in  1066.  Thurstan  therefore  was  Abbot  just  seyen 
years ;  Thomas  of  Ely  probably  got  his  fiye  years  by  confounding 
the  surrender  in  107 1  with  Thurstan's  death  in  1073.  The  ordw 
will  therefore  stand  thus ; 
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Thurstan'    ....  1066 — 1073. 

Theodwine  ....  1073 — 1075. 

Administration  of  Godfrey    .  1075 — 1082. 

Simeon        ....  io8a — 1094. 

5.  The  history  of  Richildis,  of  which  I  have  said  something  in 
P^o  533)  comes  out  more  folly  in  the  Oenealogia  Comitimi 
FlandrisB  (Pertz,  ix.  320-322).  Some  of  the  details  are  ^curious, 
and  Richildis,  like  some  of  our  other  heroines,  must  have  been 
far  from  young  at  the  time  of  William  Fitz-Osbem's  wooing. 
By  her  former  husband  Hermann  she  had  a  son  Soger,  who  was 
conveniently  made  Bishop  of  Chdlons;  '^Vitricus  ejus  Balduinus 
pro  nimid  simplicitate  minus  seculo  idoneum  clericatu  et  Oata- 
launensi  episcopio  subHmare  procuravit,  ejus  haereditate  ita*sibi 
usurpatl"  She  and  Baldwin  were  excommunicated  by  Engelbert 
Bishop  of  Cambray  on  the  ground  of  kindred  between  Bald- 
win and  Hermann,  but  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth,  who  was  uncle  of 
Richildis,  partly  released  them  in  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1049 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  112);  **Hanc  meruerunt  indulgentiam  ut  in  con- 
jugio  quidem,  sed  absque  camali  commixtione  manerent."  (7et^ 
according  to  the  same  account,  their  son  Arnulf  was  only  fifteen 
years  old  in  1070.)  During  her  regency  we  hear  of  her  "  muliebris 
insolentia,"  her  **  tyrannis,"  *'  superbia^"  and  the  *'  nimia  crudelitas 
qua  in  clerum  et  populum  Sffiyiebat,"  and  especially  of  her  spoliations 
of  the  church.  Her  dealings  with  William  Fitz-Osbem  are  thus 
described ;  "  Mulier  rixosa  et  callida  .  .  .  nee  erubescens  trigamiam 
conatur  adhuc  nubere  cuidam  Quillelmo  subcomiti  superbo  de  Nor- 
mannia,  in  hoc  quoque  commovens  amplius  contra  se  quosdam 
Flandriarum  principes  et  populum."  Robert  has  an  interview 
with  Richildis  at  Ghent  and  demands  the  possession  of  what  is 
oddly  called  his  '' patemum  regnvm,"  but  Richildis,  "femineo 
furore  exagitata,  injuriosis  respomdonibus  protestatur ;"  the  "in- 
jurioscB  responsiones  "  taking  the  form  of  five  hexameters.  Robert 
appeals  to  King  Philip,  who  promises  him  help,  but  is  bribed  by 
Richildis,  who  ''consilio  Regis  comperto,  animum  ejus  quattuor 
millium  librarum  auri  sponsione  corrupit  et  ab  incepto  n^rotio 
fraudulenter  revocavit."  We  then  get  a  minute  account  of  the 
war  and  of  the  battle  of  Cassel,  with  the  further  details  that  both 
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Richildis  and  Robert  were  taken  prisonerB,^at  were  afterwardB 
released.  Bat  we  get  no  mention  of  the  persons  in  whom  we  are 
speciailj  interested,  except  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  general 
head  of  **  Normanni."  We  also  hear  of  the  reformation  of  "Richildis^ 
and  of  the  holy  life  of  her  later  days. 

6.  I  know  not  how  I  came,  when  writing  the  account  of  the 
English.  Warangians  in  pp.  628, 633,  to  pass  by  the  second  mention 
of  their  exploits  in  Orderic,  640,  642,  where  he  g^ves  an  account 
of  the  campaign  of  Dyrrhachion,  but  does  not  mention  the  exploits 
of  the  English  in  the  battle.  He  has  a  curious  panegyric  on 
Alexios,  and  tells  us  (641  B)  of  his  taking  the  English  into  hia 
especial  favour ;  "  Anglos  qui,  perempto  Heraldo  Bege,  cum  pro- 
ceribus  regni  Albionem  reliquerant  et  a  f ade  Willelmi  Begis  per 
pontom  in  Thradam  navigayerant,  Alexius  in  amicitiam  sibi  aacivit) 
eisque  principale  palatium  r^osque  thesauros  palam  commenda- 
Tit ;  quinetiam  eos  capitis  sui  rerumque  suarum  custodis  posuit." 
This  is  so  &r  not  in  favour  of  my  theory  of  a  special  migration  in 
io8i. 

A  great  number  of  passages  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Warangians  are  collected  by  Zeuss,  Die  DewUchm  ymd  die  NaMar- 
Mmme^  560,  561.  In  the  wildness  of  Byzantine  ethnology  they 
are  called  Germans,  Celts,  and  Britons,  but  the  most  remarkable 
passage  is  one  which  does  not  immediately  concern  the  Warangians, 
but  which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  notions  of  axeman  and 
Englishman  were  identified  in  Byzantine  minds,  and  how  it  had 
not  wholly  passed  out  of  memory  that  the  land  which  was  then 
England  had  once  been  Britain.  This  is  in  Nikltas,  Isaac  Angdos, 
ii.  8  (p.  267,  Paris)  \  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
appear  as  6  p4{  ^payylas  «il  6  rw  n€k€Kit4»6pwf  Kordpxmf  Bpcnoiwi^ 
c^f  vv¥  tftaarw  'lyftkivwi^  and  directly  after  Bichard  is  *IyyXi»v  fi^. 

7.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  with  certainly  what  Florence  means 
by  the  word  '*  Ytene,"  which  he  gives  as  the  T<^ngligh  name  of  the  New 
Forest  (see  p.  612),  but  some  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  a  passi^ 
in  the  genealogies  attached  to  his  Chronicle^  L  276,  where  we  are 
told  that  William  Bufns  **  in  provincid  Jutarum  in  Nov&  ForestS, 
sagittd  percussus,  sine  filiis   occubuit"     I  presume  that  Ttene 
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has  something  to  do  with  the  Jutes,  but  I  oonceive  it  simply  to 
refer  to  the  old  Jutish  settlement  in  Hampshire.  Sir  Francis 
PalgraTe,  in  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  his  work,  the  description 
of  the  New  Forest  in  iy.  644,  648,  calls  it  ''the  Jetten-Wald,  the 
Eotena-Wald,  the  Giant's-Weald." 

8.  i^thelnoth's  story  of  the  English  being  bidden  to  shave  their 
beards,  which  I  mentioned  in  p.  689,  appears  again  in  two  passages 
of  Matthew  Paris  in  the  Gesta  Abbatiun,  i.  4a  (cf.  the  passage 
quoted  in  p.  803).  With  a  grand  contempt  of  fact  and  chronology, 
we  read,  '' Conculcabantur  spreti  et  derisi  nobiles  Angli,  jugum 
servitutis  a  tempore  Bruti  nescientes,  et  more  Normannorum  barbas 
radere,  dncinnos  tondere  cogebantur."  The  other  passage  in  the 
Historia  Anglonim,  i.  11,  is  to  the  same  effect.  The  same  idea 
comes  out  in  Matthew's  account  of  William  of  the  long  beard  in 
1 196  (181,  Wats),  "  Oujus  genus  avitum  ob  indignationem  Norman- 
norum radere  barbam  contempsit,"  in  which  case  it  is  a  little 
strange  that  he  should  have  borne  the  name  of  William.  But 
how  is  this  doctrine  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Tapestry,  where  no 
Englishman  of  the  generation  of  Biu-old  and  William  appears 
with  a  beard  1 
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CatulliVeronenfids  Iiiber:  recognovit,  apparatum  criticum  prolegomena 
appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     1867.  8vo.  c/o^,  i6s. 

Demosthenes :  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii.    Tomi  IV.    1846.    8vo. 

elQ&,    Priet  reductd from  2I.  25.  to  l/.  is. 

Homeros:  Ilias,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.     1856.  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  dd, 

Homeros:  Odyssea,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.     1855.  8vo.  cloth,  5^.  6d, 

Plato :  The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  and  a 
Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.     1867.  8vo.  doib,  Ss.6d. 

Plato :  Philebusy  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by  Edward 
Poste,  M.A.     i860.  8vo.  eloib,  *js,6d. 

Plato:  Sophistes  and  PoliticuSy  with  a  revised  Text  and  English 
Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.     1866.  8vo.  clotb,  i8s. 

Plato:  TheaetetUBy  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by  L. 
Campbell,  M.A.     1861.  8vo.  cloA,  9s. 

Plato;  The  Dialognies,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses  and 
Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  Coll^;e,  and  R^as 
Professor  of  Gredc.   4  vdls.   187 1.    8vo.  eltUb,  ^.  65. 

Xenophon:    Historia  Graeca,  ex  recensione  et  cum   annotationibus 

L.  Dindorfii.     Second  Edition.  1853.  8vo.  doib,  ios,6d, 

Xenophon:   Expeditio  Cyri,  ex  rec.   et  cum  annotate.  L.  Dindorfii. 

Steond  Edition.  1855.  8vo.  clotb,  ios.6d. 

Xenophon:  Institutio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L. Dindorfii.  1857. 

8vo.  elotb,  I  OS.  6d. 

Xenophon :  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Dind<»:fii. 
1862.  8yo.  elotb,  7s.  6d. 

Xenophon :  Opuscula  Politica  Equestria  et  Venatica  cum  Arriani  LibeQo 
de  Venatione,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Dindorfii.     1866.  8vo.  elotb,  los.  6dL 

THE  HOLY  SCBIPTUBES,  &c. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions,  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgale  by  John  WyclifFe  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and 
Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850.  royal  4to.  clotb.  Pricg  reduced  from  5/.  15s.  6dL 
to  3/.  3s. 

The  Holy  Bible :  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Authorized 
Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.     Demy  4to.  half  bound,  ll  is, 

Vetus  Testamentum  Graeoe  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae 
editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas  Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  III.  1848.  lamo. 
elotb,  I4t. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scripturae  loca, 
necnon  vetus  capitulorum  notatio  et  canones  Eusebii.  Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd, 
S.T.P.R.,  necnon  Episcopus  Oxoniensis.     1869.  i8mo.  elotb,  3s. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to.  clolh,  10s,  6d. 
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Kovnm  Testamentum  Ghraece  juxta  exemplar  MiUianum.  1868. 
lamo.  eloth^  2s,6d, 

The  same. on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to.  c/oih,  6s.  6d, 

ISvangelia  Saora  Graeoe.     1870.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is,  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  on  opposite  pages, 
arranged  and  edited  by  £.  Cardwell,  D.D.     2  vols.  1837.  crown  Svo.  cloib,  6s. 

Horae  Hebraioae  et  Talmudieae,  a  J.  Lightfoot    A  new  EdiHon,  by 

R.  Gandell,  M.A.    4  toIs.  1859.  8yo.  da&.    Priet  ndueed/rom  a/,  at.  to  i/.  it. 

ECCIJBSIA8TICAL   HISTORY,  &o. 

Baedae  Historia  EcclesiastLGa.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 
G.  H.  Mobcrly,  M.A..  Fellow  of  C.C.C..  Oxford.   1869.  crown  8vo.  elotb,  10*.  6d, 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the   Christian  Church,   and  other  Works. 

10  vols.  1855.  Svo.  dotb.    Prieg  nduad/rom  5/.  5*.  to  3/.  3t. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 
A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor.  7  vols.  1865.  8vo.  elotb, 
4i.4t. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.  The  Divorce,  1527-1533.  Mostly 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other 
libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  a  vols.  8vo.  chtb, 
i/.  1 6s. 

Ck>imoLls  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Iieland.    Edited,  after  Spehnan  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  and 
William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford.     VoL  I. 
1869.  medium  8vo.  elotb,  i7.  it. 
VoL  II.  in  the  Press. 
Vol.  in.  medium  Svo.  cloib^  i/.  is.    Jusi  published. 

Ensebii  Pamphili  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edidit  E.  Burton,  S.T.P.R. 
1856.  8vo.  clotb,  Ss.  6d. 

Fatrum  Apostolicorum,  S.  Clementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S.  Polycarpi, 
quae  supersunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II.  Fourtb  Edihon.  1863. 
8vo.  elotb,  1/.  IS. 

Reliquiae  Saorae  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.     Recensuit  M.  J.  Routh, 

S.T.P.     Tomi  V.    Second  Edition.    1 846-1848.   Svo.   elotb.    Price  reduced  Jrom 
a/.  lit.  to  I/.  5t. 

Scriptorom  Ecclesiasticoram  Opuscula.    Recensuit  M.  J.  ^uth, 

S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     Tbird  Edition.  1858.  Svo.  elotb.    Price  reduced  from  il.  to  los. 

Shirley's  (W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.     1867.  ^cap-  S^o-  <^^<^*  3^<  ^^• 

ENGLISH  THEOLOGY. 
Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.     2  vols.  1849.   ^^o* 

dofb,  lit. 

Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangelica.    Ftyih  Hdition.  1856.  8vo.  cloih, 

9s.  6d. 
Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.     Edited  by  J.  Griffiths, 

M.A.     1859.  8vo.  doib.    Price  reduced  frtm  lot.  6d.  to  7t.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John  Keble, 

M.A.    Fifib  Edition.     1865.  3  vols.  8vo.  dotb,  U.  lit.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works ;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A.  2  vols, 
1865.  8vo.  dotb,  lit. 
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Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.     Revised  and  corrected  bj  £. 

Burton,  D.D.    Fifib  EditUm.  1864.  Svo.  eloA,  los.  6d, 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a  Prefece  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  London.     1868.  crown  Svo.  eloA,  6t.  6dL 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wais 
in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Warbtuton.  7  yols. 
1849.  medium  Svo.  eloibt  1/.  lof. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 
England.     7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  elotb,  il.  is. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England :  its 
Causes  and  Results.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  A  new  Edition^  with  Index.  Sva  doth, 
I/.  i(Ss. 

Vol  m.  The  Reign  of  Harold  and  the  Interregnun.    1869.  Svo.  elo&,  i/.  n. 

Vol.  TV.  The  Reign  of  William.  Svo.  elotb,  i/.  i».    Jusi  pubUsbed. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   WOBKS,   AND    GEKEBAL 

LITERATURE. 

A  Course  of  Leotores  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art.    Demy  Svo.  doA,  6s. 

A  Critioal  Acoonnt  of  the  Drawings  by  Miohel  Angelo  and 
BaflbeUo  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  By  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A. 
Crown  Svo.  clotb^  4s. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  edited,  with  English  notes,  by  G.W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.  1855.  8vo.  clotb,  9«.  6d, 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A-  1855. 
8vo.  «/o/b,  9s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Gtoorge  Berkeley,  D.D.9  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne; 
including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With  Pre&ces,  Annota- 
tions, and  an  Account  of  his  life  and  Philosophy,  by  Alexander  Campbdl 
Fraser,  M.A.,  4  vols.  187 1.  Svo.  clotb,  2/.  iSs. 

Also  separately.    The  Works.     3  vols,  elotb^  2I.  2s. 

The  Life  and  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  elotb,  i6s. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition^  with  Notes,  by  J.  £• 
Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     a  vols.  Svo.  elo&,  i/.  is. 

MATHEMATICS,   PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,   &o. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calonlus.  By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A-, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  PhUosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Edition.  1858.  Svo.  clo&,  145.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 

Second  Edition.  1865.  8vo.  eloA,  iSs. 
Vol.  in.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;    Dynamics  of  a  Material  Particle. 

Second  Edition,  1868.  Svo.  eloA,  1 6s. 
VoL  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems ;   together  with  a  Chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R3.  1862.  Svo.  cloib,  iw- 

Vesuvius,  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Oxford.  1869.  crown  Svo.  clotb,  zos.  6d. 
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The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  under- 
taken the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  edu- 
cational, and  entitled  the  Clartniron  |prts»  S^trn^,  have 
published,  or  have  in  preparation,  the  following. 

77u?se  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published;  the  others  are 

in  preparation, 

I.    GBSEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  4to. 

A  Ghreek  Fiimer  in  EngliBh,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.»  Bishop  of  St  Andrews.  89ewd  Edition, 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  eloibf  la.  6d, 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective ;  their  forms,  meaning,  and 
quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers,  with  reference  to  the 
passages  in  which  Skty  are  found.  By  W.  Vdtch.  New  Edition,  Crown  8vo. 
eloibt  los.  6d.     Jvst  published. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Acoentuation  (for  Schools) :  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  eloth,  as.  6d, 

Aesohines  in  Ctesiphontem  and  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simooz,  M.A., 
Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    In  the  Press, 

Aristotle's  Politics.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Balliol  College,  and  Reader  in  Andent  History,  Oxford. 

The  Gk>lden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Collection  of 
the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductoiy  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R.  S.Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo. 
elotb,  8c.  6d. 

A  Gk>lden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  and  J.  E.  L. 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 

Homer.  Hiad.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  By  W.  W.  Merry, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8yo.  elotbt  4*.  6d. 

fiomer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.  By  W.W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  late  James  Riddcll,  MA.,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
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Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek ;  and  J.  Parves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes  and 
Introductions  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St  Andrews,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    In  Two  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone.  8to.  doib^  i^     Just 
published, 

Sophocles.  Oedipus  Rex :  Dindorf 's  Text,  with  Notes  by  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Basil  Jones,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  Collie,  OxfoitL 
Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp  dotb,  is.  6d. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes,  by  H.  Snow,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  College,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Xenophon.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps,  by  J.  S. 
Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School,  formerly  FeUow  of  New 
CoUege,  Ojdford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  5s.  6d, 

Caesar.  The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).  Part  I.  The  Gallic  War, 
with  Notes  and  Maps,  by  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Assbtant  Master  in  Rugby 
School ;  formerly  Sdiolar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  Svov  dotb^  4s.  6d. 

Also,  to  follow :  Part  IL  The  Civil  War:  by  the  same  Editor. 

Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Demy  Svo.  clotb,  lot.  6d, 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  Ramsay» 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With  Notes. 
By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  Hailey- 
bury  College.    In  three  Parts.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  chA,  4s.  6d, 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  6d, 
Part     I.    Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
Part    II.    Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero.  Select  Letters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes,  and 
Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  CoU^e, 
Oxford.     Svo.  clotb,  iSs. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  By  A.  S.  Wilkins, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Cornelius  Kepos.  With  Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  Collie.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
clotb,  as.  6d. 

Cicero  and  Pliny.  Select  Epistles  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  by 
E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll^,  Oxford;  and  the  Ute 
C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.    In  the  Press. 

Horace.     With   Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Edward  C.  Wickham, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 
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Livy,  Books  I-X.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Cambridge.  Book  I.  8vb.  dotb^  6s, 
Just  published. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

OricL  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions  and 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo. 
elotb,  5<.  6</. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  d  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  ' 

Selections  from  l&e  less  known  Iiatin  Poets.  By  North  Finder, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Demy  8vo.  elotb^  15*. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Fassmen  and 
others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Tutor,  formerly  Fellow,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  cloA,  2s.  6d. 


II.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxfonl.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Examples. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  eloA,  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb,  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


III.   MATHEMATICS,  ftc. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  *js.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions.  By  P.O.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  Svo.  eloA,  12s.  6d. 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Accountant  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.),  Ex- 
aminers in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society  of  Arts'  E^mination.  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp  cloA,  is.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry.  By  Henry  J.  Stephen 
Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  King's  Coll^;e,  London. 
In  the  Press. 

A  Seriet  0/ Elementary  Works  is  being  arranged,  and  will  shordy  be  announced. 
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IV.   HISTORY. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  George  Rawllnson,  M.A.,  Camden 
Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Demj 
8vo.  eloib^  14c. 

Select  Charters  and  other  lUnstrations  of  English  Constitutional 
History ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Anaziged  aod  edited 
by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Umversity  of 
Chcford.     Crown  Svo.  clotb,  8s.  6</. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England.    By  the  same  Author. 

A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     By  J.  Bryce,  B.C.L..  Fellow  of  Grid  College,  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Germany,  from  the  Reformation.  By  Adolphus  W. 
Ward,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  History, 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Lee's  Reader  in 
Law  and  History,  Christ  Church,  and  Teadier  of  Indian  Law  and  Histoiy  in  the 
University  of  Oiibrd. 

A  History  of  Oreeoe.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Coll^^e,  Oxford. 

A  History  of  France.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor 
of  Christ  Church. 

V.  I.AW. 

Gkdi  Institutionnxn    Juris  Civilis    Commentani    Quatuor;   or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary,  bj 
Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxfori 
Svo.  clotbt  1 6s.    yust  published. 

Elements  of  Law,  considered  with  reference  to  principles  of  General 
Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.  A.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature, 
Calcutta.    Crown  Svo.  cloib,  6c  6d.    JuU  published. 

Commentaries  on  Roman  Imw  ;  from  the  original  and  the  best  modern 
sources.  By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge; 
Professor  of  Law  at  University  College,  London. 

VI.    PHYSICAL   SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy.  In  four  Volumes.  By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow ;  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellows  of  St  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.     Vol.  I.  Svo.  cloth,  il.  6». 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  same  Authors ;  being  a 
smaller  Work  on  the  same  subject,  and  forming  a  complete  Introduction  to  it,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  carried  out  with  Elementary  Geometiy  and  Algebra.  Part  L  Svo. 
cloth,  9s.     Just  published, 

Deeoriptive  Astronomy.  A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader,  and 
also  for  Practical  Observatory  work.  With  224  illustratioas  and  numerous  tables. 
By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.  A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.  856  pp.«  elotb,  x/.  is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A-  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  new  Edition^  vnd>  Sohiiioiu, 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  By 
Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Kew.  Setond 
Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  p.  6d.     Just  published. 

Forms  of  Animal  Life.  By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Descriptions  and  Drawings  of 
Dissections.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  16s, 
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Ezeroifles  in  Fraotioal  Chemistry.  By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry ; 
and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A..  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series   I.    Qualitative  Exercises.    Crown  8vo.  c/o/A,  7«.  6rf. 

Series  11.    Quantitative  Exercises. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  VaUey  of  the  Thames.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.  8vo.  c/o/A.  a  is.  %«/ 
publisbed.  ^ 

Geology,    By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford. 

Mechanics.  By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sedleian  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  Oxford. 

Optics.  By  R.  B.  Clifton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  Oxford ;  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Electricity.  By  W.  Esson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical 
Lecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Crystallography.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy,  Oxford ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Minerals,  British 
Museum. 

Mineralogy.    By  the  same  Author. 

Physiological  Physics.  By  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural  Science  Master  at 
Harrow  School. 

Magnetism. 

VII.    EKOLISH   LAKQUAQE   AND   LITEHATXJBE. 

A  First  Reftdlng  Book.  By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;  and  edited 
by  Anne  J.  Clough.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  uiff  covers^  4J. 

Oxford  Rftftdlng  Book,  Part  I.    For  Little  Children.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

sHff  coven,  6d. 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.    For  Junior  Classes.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

stiff  covers,  6d. 

On  the  Frinoiples  of  Grammar.  By  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  45.  6d. 

Grammatical  Analysis,  designed  to  serve  as  an  Exercise  and  Com- 
position Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  £.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Uppingham  School,    l&tra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  $s,  6d. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  clotb,  6s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.     A  new  and  revised  Edition,     With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W. 
Skeat,  MJV. 
Part  II.  Comprising  Selections  from  the  chief  Authors  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
A.D.  1298  to  A.D.  1393.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cUab,  75.  6d,    Just  puhlisbsd. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature,  from  the  '  Ploughmans  Crede '  to 
the  'Shepheardes  Calender*  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  dotb,  *js.  6d.    Just  publisbed. 
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The  Vision  of  William   oonoeming    Piers    the  Plowman,  b 

WiUiam  Langland.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  formerly  FeUoi 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  elotb,  4s.  6d, 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Authors  from  the  Sixteentl 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serve  as  a  higher  Reading  Book,)  with  Intrc 
ductory  Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  contribution  towards  a  History  of  Eoglis 
Literature.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotb^  4s.  6<f. 

Specimens  of  the  Scottish  Language ;  being  a  Series  of  Annotate 
Extracts  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  Philolo^  of  the  Lowland  Tongue  froi 
the  Fourteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  Introduction  and  Glossary 
By  A.  H.  Burgess.  M.A. 

See  also  XII,  below  /or  other  English  Classics. 


Vni.     FRENCH   IiANanAQE  AND  IiITEBATUBE. 

An    Etymological    Dictionary    of  the   French  Language,  with 
Pre&ce  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.    By  A.  Brachet.    Translate 
by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church.    In  the  Press. 

Brachet's  Historical  Qranmiar  of  the  French  Language.  Tran; 
lated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchm,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Churc 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotbt  ^s.  6d. 

Comeille's  Cinna,  and  Molidre's  Les  Fenmies  Savantes.  Edited,  wil 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gustave  Masson.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotbt  is.  6d. 

Bacine's  Andromaque,  and  Comeille's  Le  Menteur.  With  Lou 
Radne's  life  of  his  Father.     By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotbf  as.  6t 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Bacine's  Athalie.  Wi 
Voltaire's  Life  of  Moli^re.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  25.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  ar 
her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools.  By  t 
same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika,  I 
Madame  de  Duraa ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fie76e ;  Les  Jumeaux  de  I'Hoi 
Comeille,  by  Bdmond  About;  M6saventures  d'un  ScoUer,  by  Bodolpl 
Tfipffer.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotb,  2s.  6d. 

A  French  Grammar.    A  complete  Theory  of  the  French  Languag 
with  the  Rules  in  French  and  English,  and  numerous  Examples  to  serve 
first  Exercises  in  the  Language.     By  Jules  Bu^,  Honorary  M.A.  of  Oxfon 
Taylorian  Teacher  of  French,  Oxford;  Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local  Exam 
nations  from  1858. 

A  French  Qrammar  Test.  A  Book  of  Exercises  on  French  Grammar 
each  Exercise  being  preceded  by  Grammatical  Questions.    By  the  same  Author. 

Exercises  in  Translation  No.  i,  from  French  into  English,  wit 
general  rules  on  Translation;  and  containing  Notes,  Hints,  and  Cantioti 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  Grammar  and  Genius  of  the  two  Language 
By  the  same  Author. 

Exercises  in  Translation  No.  2,  from  English  into  French,  on  tl 
same  plan  as  the  preceding  book.     By  the  same  Author. 
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IX.      QEBMAN   laAKanAGE  AND   IiITEBATTTBE. 

Goethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  By  Dr.  Buchheim, 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  College,  London ; 
and  Examiner  in  German  to  the  University  of  London.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  historical  and 
critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary.  By  the  same 
Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb^  35.  6d. 

Iiessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of  Lessing, 
Critical  Commentary,  &c.    By  the  same  Editor.    In  ibe  Press, 

X.     ABT,   &o. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  T.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  for- 
merly Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  With  coloured  Illustra- 
tions, Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Maodonald.  8vo.  half 
morocco,  18*. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony.  By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A., 
Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    4to.  clotb,  10s. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon  that 
of  Cherubini.    By  the  same  Author.    4to.  cloib,  16s. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voioe.  By  John  Hullah.  Crown 
8vo.  cloib,  3s.  6d. 

XI.     MISCEIiIiANEOUS. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  By 
C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3«.  6rf.  Just  puhlisbed, 

A  System  of  Fhysioal  Education :  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By 
Archibald  Maclaren,  The  Gjrmnasium,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  *js.  6d, 

The  Modem  Greek  Language  in  its  relation  to  Ancient  Greek. 
By  E.  M.  Geldart,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  clotb,  45.  6d. 

231.     A   SEBIES   OF  ENGLISH   CIiASSICS. 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  in  English  Literature :  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bbeweb,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  College^  London. 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to  Ladies' 
Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools ;  in  which  English  Literature  must 
always  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction, 

A  General  Introduction  to  the  Series.     By  Professor  Brewer,  M.A. 

1.  Chauoer.    The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ;   The  Knightes 

Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.     Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Editor  of  *  Specimens 
of  Early  English,'  &c.,  &c.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloib,  as.  6d. 

2.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.    Books  I  and  II.    Designed  chiefly  for 

the  use  of  Schools.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.    By  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  as.  6d,  each. 
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•3.  Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.  Editec  by  R.  W.  Church, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Whatley;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  C 'lege,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8yo.  cU>tht  as. 

4.  Shakespeare.  Select  Plays.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is. 
II.  Richard  the  Second.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 
in.  Macbeth.    Extra  fcap,  8yo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

5.  Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  41.  6d. 

6.  Hilton.    Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.,  and  Associate  of 

King's  College,  London.     2  vols,  extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s,  6d, 
Also  separately,  VoL  I.  4s.,  Vol.  11.  3*. 

7.  Dryden.  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Astraea  Redux; 
Annus  Mirabilis;  Absalom  and  Achitophd;  Religio  Laid;  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6rf.  ^ 

8.  Bnnyan.  Grace  Abounding;  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Edited  by 
E.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

9.  Pope.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D., 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d  •* 

II.  Epistles  and  Satires.    In  the  Press, 

10.  Johnson.  Rasselas;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  Edited  by  C.  H. 
O.  Daniel,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

11.  Burke.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents;  the  two  Speeches 
on  America ;  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D., 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

12.  Cowper.  The  Task,  and  some  of  his  minor 'poems.  Edited  by 
J.  C.  Shairp,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  United  College,  St.  Andrews. 


Published  for  the  University  by 
MACMILLAN  AND    CO,,    LONDON. 


7Jbe  Delegates  of  the  Press  imnte  juggestims  ami  advke  fim  aii 
persons  inierestid  in  education;  and  wiil  he  ibankftd  for  hints,  ifc,  addressed 
to  either  the  Rev.  G.  W.  KiTCHIN,  St.  Giles's  Road  Bast,  Oxford,  or  the 
Secretary  to  the  Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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